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FOREWORD. 

THE  Yearbook  for  1921  is  a  departure  from  previous 
Yearbooks.  It  represents  an  effort  to  present  in  a 
somewhat  detailed  way  the  economic  situation  with  respect 
to  four  of  our  principal  agricultural  products — wheat,  com, 
beef,  and  cotton.  The  subject  is  treated  in  four  separate 
chapters.  These  discussions  take  the  place  of  the  briefer, 
less  comprehensive  articles,  chiefly  on  production  subjects, 
presented  in  previous  Yearbooks.  A  graphic  summary  of 
the  agricultural  census  of  1920  is  added,  and  the  statistical 
section  has  been  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  cost  of 
production  data  and  by  some  new  statistics  of  marketing  and 
production. 

The  Yearbook  for  1921,  therefore,  emphasizes  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  our  agriculture,  because  help  in  their  economic 
problems  is  now  the  most  urgent  need  of  our  farmers.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  losing 
sight  of  production  matters.  The  farmer  needs  all  the  help 
in  his  production  problems  that  the  department  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  can  give  him, 
but  the  thing  of  most  importance  now  is  the  development  of 
an  entirely  new  realm  of  organized  knowledge  bearing  upon 
the  economic  factors  of  agriculture,  looking  toward  cheaper 
production,  improved  methods  of  distribution,  and  the  en- 
largement of  markets,  all  to  the  end  that  prices  the  farmer 
receives  shall  be  more  fairly  related  to  his  cost  of  production. 

While  the  present  volume  treats  only  of  four  phases  of 
the  situation,  succeeding  volumes  will  take  up  other  products 
and  conditions,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  the  whole  economic  situation  may  be 
presented. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  discussions  in  this  book,  which  have 
been  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  accuracy  and 
clearness,  will  contribute  something  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  serious  economic  problems  which  must  be  met  if 
our  agriculture  is  to  be  established  on  a  sound,  enduring 
basis. 

Henry  C.  Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
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■  THE  YEAR  IN  AGRICULTURE 

1 THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

I 

3 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  16 j  1921, 

To  the  President  : 

Before  reporting  in  detail  on  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  the  past  year,  it  seems  proper  to 
speak  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  Nation.  The 
experiences  of  recent  years  have  shown  more  clearly  than 
ever  before  that  an  efficient  agriculture  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  the  people.  During  the  darkest  days  of  the  war 
success  or  failure  turned  on  an  adequate  food  supply.  Every 
discovery  that  reduces  the  cost  of  production  or  increases  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  distribution  of  farm  products 
benefits  all  consumers.  Any  circumstances  which  depress 
agriculture,  making  it  impossible  to  exchange  products  of 
the  farm  for  the  products  of  the  factory  on  a  fairly  normal 
basis,  make  for  closed  factories  and  unemployment  in  in- 
dustries. The  promotion  of  our  agriculture  is,  therefore,  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  people.  Conditions  which  are  harmful 
to  the  producers  and  which  tend  to  jeopardize  future  pro- 
duction must  be  noted  with  concern  by  all  of  our  people  and 
the  national  energy  should  be  turned  toward  improving  such 
conditions. 

The  farmer  receives  his  money  wages  in  the  form  of  pay- 
ment for  his  crops  and  live  stock.  These  wages  are  not  paid 
regularly  every  week  or  every  month,  except  in  part  in  the 
case  of  some  dairy  farmers,  but  at  irregular  intervals  vary- 
ing from  three  months  to  a  year  or  more,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  crop.  Neither  rate  of  wages  nor  hours  of 
work  is  agreed  upon  in  advance.  The  consuming  public  pays, 
but  it  makes  no  agreement  as  to  the  amount  it  will  pay. 
The  farmer  is  urged  to  produce  abundantly,  but  the  price 
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paid  him  for  what  he  produces  is  set  after  the  amount  of 
his  production  is  known.  The  buyers  drive  the  shrewdest 
possible  bargain.  The  more  the  farmer  produces,  the  less 
the  buyers  want  to  pay.  Thus  we  have  large  production 
penalized.     Very  often — indeed,  it  is  the  general  rule — a 


PERCeNTAGCOTTHE  NATIONAL 
INCOME  RECEIVED  BY  THE 

VARIOUS    INDUSTRIES 

AVERAGE  OF  TEN  YEARS 

1909-1918 


PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL  PERSONS 

IN  GAINFUL  PURSUITS  ENGAGED 

IN  THE  VARIOUS    INDUSTRIES 

AVERAGE  OF  TWO  YEARS 

1910  AND  1920' 


Pio.  1. — Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  gainfully 
employed  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  they  receive  only  about  17  per 
cent  of  the  total  national  income.  The  average  annual  per  capita  income 
of  the  people  engaged  In  agriculture  during  the  10  years  1909-1918  was 
only  a  little  over  half  that  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  other  major  indus- 
tries. These  figures  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Occupations  and 
from  a  survey  of  '*  Income  in  the  United  States,"  prepared  by  Mitchell,  King, 
MacCauIey,  and  Knauth,  and  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research. 

large  crop  brings  the  farmer  fewer  total  dollars  than  a  small 
crop.  And  often  a  large  crop  sells  at  less  than  it  costs  the 
farmer  on  an  average  to  produce  it.  Such  is  the  condition 
this  year.  The  energy  and  the  intelligence  with  which  the 
farmer  works,  the  number  of  hours  he  works,  the  cost  he 
incurs  in  producing  crops — none  of  these  is  considered  in 
determining  the  price. 

Farmer  Produces  on  Faith. 

The  farmer,  therefore,  must  work  on  faith.  He  must 
himself  carry  all  the  risks  of  weather,  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
flood  and  drought,  of  destructive  storms,  of  insect  pests, 
and  plant  and  animal  diseases.  He  must  plant  enough  to 
make  sure  that  there  will  be  food  for  all,  with  the  practical 

Note. — Illustrations  added  since  original  edition  of  this  report ;  statistical 
tables  revised. 
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certainty  that  in  unusually  favorable  seasons  the  result  may 
be  a  large  surplus,  and  that  this  surplus,  which  can  not  be 
hidden,  probably  wiU  cause  prices  lower  than  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  He  must  be  willing  to  accept  these  low 
prices  with  the  best  grace  possible  and  adjust  his  living  ex- 
penses to  meet  his  reduced  income.  The  American  farmer 
always  has  done  this.  He  is  a  philosopher,  as  every  man 
must  be  who  works  with  nature  and  is  subject  to  nature's 
varying  moods.  And  he  feels  his  responsibility  to  feed  the 
people.  If  the  farmers  of  America  should  cease  work  for 
a  single  crop  season,  millions  upon  millions  of  people  would 
suflFer  for  food.  They  have  never  ceased  to  work,  no  matter 
what  the  trials  and  hardships. 

In  an  orderly  world  the  farmers  are  able  one  year  with 
another  to  so  adjust  their  production  to  the  needs  of  con- 
sumption as  to  enjoy  a  fairly  reasonable  share  of  the  national 
prosperity.  During  the  period  of  development  when  farm 
land  is  increasing  in  value,  landowners  look  upon  the  en- 
hanced value  of  their  land  as  accumulated  compensation  to 
offset  unprofitable  crop  years.  This  thought  has  consoled 
them  under  many  distressing  conditions  of  crop  failures  and 
low  prices.  As  they  advance  in  age  and  come  to  the  time 
when  they  must  cease  hard  work,  tjiey  have  been  able  to 
profit  by  this  accumulated  value  either  by  sale  of  the  farm 
or  by  renting  on  the  basis  of  value.  The  people  of  America 
have  until  very  recent  years  been  fed  at  a  price  below  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  farm  crops,  if  all  of  the  factors 
which  properly  enter  into  that  cost  are  considered  and  if  the 
farmer  should  be  allowed  a  wage  no  larger  than  the  wage 
paid  for  the  cheapest  labor.  In  the  case  of  the  investor  or 
speculator,  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  land  may  be  un- 
earned increment.  In  the  case  of  the  farmer  it  is  earned 
increment. 

Farmer  Feels  Responsibility  to  Public. 

The  farmer  must  carry  also  those  risks,  due  to  changes  in 
business,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  influence  the  de- 
mand for  farm  products;  that  is,  his  prices  are  influenced 
by  the  ups  and  downs  of  business  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. In  periods  of  disturbance,  which  interrupt  foreign 
trade  or  interfere  with  home  industries  and  thereby  decrease 
demand  for  farm  crops,  the  farmer  suffers  through  the 
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reduction  of  his  wage  by  decreased  prices  for  his  crops. 
When  such  periods  come  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  unusually  high,  and  especially  if  one  bad  year  has 
followed  another  and  thus  finds  the  farmer  heavily  in  debt 
because  of  the  losses  of  the  previous  year,  the  result  is  seri- 
ous and  makes  trouble  for  the  farmer  and  everyone  else.   But 

the  farmer 
always  works. 
He  always 
produces.  He 
grows  food  in 
abundance. 

The  crops 
of  the  year 
1920  were 
produced  at 
the  greatest 
costs  ever 
known.  These 
costs  were 
justified  by 
prices  which 
prevailed 
at  planting 
time.  They 
were  incurred 

Fig.  2. — The  average  Talue  of  farm  land  (including  build-  «r;ii;w*«,i« 
ings)  In  the  United  States  Increased  between  1850  and  willingly 
1020  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  compound  interest  on  the  becaUSe  the 
1850  valuation  of  2.65  per  cent.  The  increase  from  formprs  had 
1900  to  1920  was  at  the  rate  of  6.47  per  cent.  For  New  ^»*"*^*»  "»^ 
York  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  value  was  1.25  per  been  told 
cent  for  the  period  1850-1920,  and  2.87  per  cent  for  qyq^  and  OVer 
the    period    1900-1920;    for    Iowa    6.31    and    8.C4    per  '        fl^     f 

cent,  respectively,  and  for  Alabama  2.40  and  7.52  per  again  tliat 
cent.  Since  1920  land  has  declined  in  value  in  most  overseas  there 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  this  large  contribution  ^  ^  Vmn  crr^ 
to  the  farmer's  wealth  from  appreciation  in  land  values  ^^^  "'  '^""oJ7 
can  not  be  expected  to  continue.  WOrld    wait- 

ing to  be  fed  and  that  there  would  be  a  strong  demand  for 
all  they  could  produce.  The  production  was  large;  the 
farmers  worked  very  hard,  and  climatic  conditions  favored 
good  crops.  But  before  the  crops  were  harvested  prices 
had  so  decreased  that  at  market  time  the  crops  sold  for 
far  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  considering  the  country 


VALUE  OP  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 
CENSUS  YEARS  1050-1920 
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as  a  whole.    Hundreds  of  thousands  produced  at  heavy  finan- 
cial loss. 

Disproportionate  Reduction  in  Farmers*  Income. 

The  farmers  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  war  prices  could 
not  continue.  They  had  expected  lower  prices  for  their  own 
products.  They  had  not  thought  that  their  prices  would 
drop  as  low  as  they  did,  but  during  the  winter  they  accepted 
these  very  low  prices  with  their  usual  philosophy.  They 
borrowed  more  money  to  keep  themselves  going,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  continuing  decline  in  prices  of  almost  all  of  their 

INCREASING  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED 
IN  AGRICULTURE.  1909  AND  1919 
CZ3FARMUB0RCRS    ■■  FARMERS 
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PRODUCTION  OF  ALL  CEREALS 
AVERAGE    5  YEARS 
1907-11  AND   1917-  21 


t'lQ.  3. — The  number  of  persons  engaged  In  agriculture  decreased  from 
12,386,000  in  1010  to  10,650,000  In  1020,  according  to  the  Census  of  Occu- 
pations; but  this  decrease  occurred  wholly  In  the  number  of  farm  laborers, 
and  Is  accounted  for,  In  part,  by  the  change  In  date  of  enumeration  from 
April  15  to  January  1.  A  real  decrease,  somewhat  smaller  than  that 
Indicated  by  the  census,  probably  has  occurred,  howeyer.  in  the  number  of 
farm  laborers.  But  assuming  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture was  the  same  in  1920  as  in  1910,  there  was  an  increase  in  production 
of  the  cereals  per  person  engaged  in  agriculture  of  17  per  cent  during  the 
decade.  This  increase  in  efBdency  was  achieved  by  using  more  machinery, 
fertlliier,  and  other  forms  of  capital ;  in  other  words,  through  bigger  farms 
and  better  fanninf . 

crops  they  put  out  ample  acreage  in  the  spring  of  1921.  At 
that  time  prices  of  farm  products  were  much  below  the  cost 
of  production  and  far  lower  relatively  than  the  prices  of 
other  commodities.  The  farmers'  wages  had  thus  been  re- 
duced to  about  the  prewar  level,  but  the  wages  of  other  peo- 
ple, whether  paid  direct  or  through  the  products  of  their, 
work,  remained  very  near  the  war  level  and  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  or  more  above  the  prewar  level.  This  was  a  dis- 
turbing condition,  but  the  farmer  hoped  and  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  by  the  time  his  crops  of  this  year  .were  ready  for 
market  other  workers  and  other  manufacturers,  for  the 
farmer  is  both,  would  be  willing  to  accept  their  share  of  the 
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burden  of  economic  rebuilding  and  that  the  prices  of  other 
things,  including  wages,  which  have  the  geatest  influence  on 
such  prices,  would  come  down  to  a  fairer  and  more  nearly 
normal  relation  to  the  price  of  farm  products.  There  was 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  restrict  production. 
In  some  cases,  as  with  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South,  there 
was  an  effort  to  readjust  acreage  by  substituting  one  crop  for 
another.  But  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  combined  to  hold  up  their  wages.  They 
showed  their  good  faith  and  their  sense  of  responsibility  in 
trying  times  by  planting  plentifully,  reducing  their  own  ex- 
penses in  every  possible  way,  and  working  haf der  and  longer 
hours.  As  in  war  time,  many  women  and  girls  worked  in 
the  fields  because  reduced  income  made  impossible  the  em- 
ployment of  other  help.  As  the  result  of  large  acreage,  very 
hard  work,  and  a  favorable  season,  the  crops  of  1921,  while 
not  as  large  as  in  some  years,  yielded  more  than  we  need  for 
our  own  use,  but  prices  are  most  unsatisfactory.  Accom- 
panying this  report  is  a  table  showing  the  acreage  and  yields 
in  detail. 

Surplus  Needed  by  Hungry  Peoples. 

Had  some  way  been  found  for  the  people  in  need  to  buy 
our  surplus  at  prices  which  would  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion the  American  farmer  would  have  been  prosperous  and 
the  country  would  have  prospered  with  him.  It  is  a  terrible 
indictment  of  modem  civilization  that  with  such  abundance 
here  there  are  millions  of  people  overseas  suffering  for  the 
bare  necessities  and  other  millions  starving  to  death.  And 
surely  we  are  sadly  lacking  in  our  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic laws  or  in  our  adjustment  to  them  when  the  produc- 
tion of  bounteous  crops  grown  by  the  hard  labor  of 
12,000,000  farmers  and  farm  workers  and  their  families  is 
permitted  to  play  such  a  large  part  in  paralyzing  our  indus- 
tries and  business  at  home.  For  that  is  what  has  happened. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  principal  farm  crops  of  the 
year  1921  at  the  present  time  is  lower  than  ever  before 
known.  In  times  past  some  of  these  crops  have  sold  at  lower 
prices  per  sale  unit  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  prob- 
ably never  before  have  our  farmers  generally  been  compelled 
to  exchange  their  crops  per  sale  unit  for  such  small  amounts 
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of  the  things  they  need.  The  purchasing  power  of  our  major 
grain  crops  is  little  more  than  half  what  it  was  on  an  aver- 
age for  the  five  prewar  years  of  1910-1914,  inclusive. 

When  we  remember  that  approximately  40  per  cent  of  all 
our  people  live  in  the  open  country  and  are  dependent  upon 
what  grows  out  of  the  soil,  the  baneful  effect  upon  the 
Nation  of  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  that  40  per 
cent  so  far  below  normal  is  obvious.  The  farmer  is  com- 
pelled to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  wear  his  old 
clothes,  to  repair 
his  old  machinery, 
to  refrain  from 
purchasing  every- 
thing he  can  pos- 
sibly do  without, 
and  to  deny  him- 
self and  his  family 
not  alone  luxuries 
but  many  of  the 
ordinary  comforts 
of  life.  This  in 
turn  has  forced 
the  manufacturer 
to  restrict  his  out- 
put to  the  lessened 
demand,  reducing 
his  own  purchases 
of  raw  material, 
and  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  number  of 
his  workmen.  Men 
out  of  work  must 
live  on  their  savings  and  are  in  turn  compelled  to  prac- 
tice economy  by  reducing  their  own  buying,  and  thus  still 
further  restrict  the  farmers'  market.  And  so  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  vicious  circle  which  we  are  having  difficulty  in 
breaking  through. 

Effect  of  High  Freight  Rates. 

Nor  is  the  foregoing  a  complete  tale  of  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  of  the  farmer.    The  cost  of  getting  farm 
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PiO.  4. — Forty  per  cent  of  our  people  live  outside 
Incorporated  places,  practically  all  In  the  open 
country.  Over  8  per  cent  more  live  in  villages 
of  less  than  2,500  population,  mostly  retired 
farmers  or  tradesmen  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  farmers  for  support.  Nearly  half  of  our 
population  Is  agricultural  or  directly  dependent 
upon  agriculture. 
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products  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer's  table  has  increased 
tremendously  during  the  past  three  years.  The  freight 
charge  is  very  nearly  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  more  than 
doubled.  When  wheat  was  selling  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  com 
at  $1.75,  cattle  and  hogs  at  $16  to  $22  per  hundred,  cotton 

DIVISION  BETWEEN  THE  FARMERS.  THE  ELEVATORS,    at  80  cents  per 
AND  THE  RAILROADS  OF  THE   PROCEEDS  OF  A  CAR- 
LOAD OF  CORN  SHIPPED   FROM  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA, 
TO  CHICAGO 
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pound,  the 
increased 
freight  rate 
was  not  a  se- 
rious matter. 
It  amounted 
to  but  few 
cents  relatiye- 
ly  and  was  a 
small  item  in 
the  total  price. 
But  with 
wheat  at  $1, 
corn  at  48 
cents,  cattle 
and  hogs  at 
$7  to  $10  per 
hundred,  cot- 
ton at  17  to 
20  cents  (all 
these  being 
primary  mar- 
ket prices,  not 
farm  prices) , 
the  addition 
of  even  10 
cents  per 
bushel  or  per 
hundred 
pounds  im- 
poses a  burden  grievous  to  be  borne.  When  farm  prices  are 
ruinously  low  any  addition  to  the  freight  charge  means  added 
distress.  At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  getting  some  farm 
products  to  market  is  greater  than  the  amount  the  farmer 
himself  receives  in  net  return.     And  the  heaviest  freight 
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Ficu  6. — Sloax  City  is  only  500  miles  from  Chicago,  yet 
the  price  of  com  was  so  low  in  the  autumn  of  1021,  and 
"the  freight  rate  so  high,  that  the  farmer  in  north- 
western Iowa  who  shipped  com  to  Chicago  received  only 
a  little  over  half  the  Chicago  price.  The  elevator 
charges  include  commissions  and  other  items — practi- 
cally the  entire  spread  between  the  farmer  at  the  local 
elevator  and  the  purchaser  on  the  Chicago  market. 
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burden  naturally  falls  on  those  farmers  who  live  in  our  great 
surplus-producing  States. 

Not  only  do  the  very  large  advances  in  freight  rates 
impose  a  heavy  burden  on  the  producers  of  grain  and  live 
stock,  cotton,  and  wool,  but  on  the  growers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  well.  Indeed,  some  of  the  latter  have  been 
compelled  to  see  their  products  waste  in  the  fields  because 
the  prices  offered  at  the  consimiing  markets  were  not  large 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  packing  and  transportation. 

This  transportation  matter  is  one  of  vital  importance  to 
agriculture.  The  country  has  been  developed  on  the  low 
long  haul.  Land  values,  crops,  and  farming  practices  in 
general  have  been  adjusted  to  this  development.  Large 
advances  in  freight  rates,  therefore,  while  bearable  in  a  time 
of  high  prices,  if  continued  are  bound  to  involve  a  remaking 
of  our  agricultural  map.  The  simple  process  of  marking 
up  the  transportation  cost  a  few  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
has  the  same  effect  on  a  surplus-producing  State  as  picking 
it  up  and  setting  it  down  100  to  300  miles  farther  from 
market.  Agriculture  is  depressed  until  the  rates  are  low- 
ered or  until  population  and  industry  shift  to  meet  this 
new  condition.  Any  marked  change  in  long-established 
freight  rates,  therefore,  means  a  rearrangement  of  produc- 
tion in  many  sections  and  for  a  time  at  least  favors  some 
areaB  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Freight  Rates  and  Foreign  Competition. 

More  than  this,  inasmuch  as  our  heavy  consuming  popu- 
lation is  massed  so  largely  near  the  eastern  coast  and  our 
surplus  is  produced  long  distances  in  the  interior,  substan- 
tial advances  in  transportation  costs  have  the  effect  of  im- 
posing a  differential  against  our  own  producers  in  favor  of 
their  competitors  in  foreign  lands,  especially  to  the  south 
of  us,  who  have  the  benefit  of  cheap  water  transportation, 
and  who,  in  many  cases,  can  lay  down  their  products  on  our 
eastern  coast  more  cheaply  than  our  own  people  can  ship 
their  products  to  the  same  points  by  rail. 

Rail  transportation  is  essential  to  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Good  rail  service  is  of  tremendous  importance. 
Our  farmers  realize  that  our  railroads  can  not  be  maintained 
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and  operated  efficiently  unless  permitted  to  charge  rates 
which  will  cover  all  fair  operating  costs,  maintain  their 
roadbeds  and  equipment,  and  pay  a  fair  rate  on  the  money 
invested.  No  one  has  a  greater  interest  than  the  farmer  in 
efficient  transportation.  At  the  same  time  the  economic 
aspects  of  material  changes  in  railroad  rates  must  be  con- 
sidered more  carefully  than  in  the  past  If  these  changes 
are  made  without  due  consideration  of  their  effect  on  agri- 
cultural production,  inevitably  they  will  create  profound 
disturbance  and  impose  great  injustice. 

With  the  increased  charge  for  transportation  have  come 
increased  handling  charges  all  along  the  line  from  the  farm 
to  the  market.  Including  freight,  it  now  costs  the  grain  and 
live-stock  producer  just  about  twice  as  much  to  get  his 
products  to  the  primary  market  and  sell  them  there  as  it 
cost  him  before  the  war.  At  the  same  time  the  prices  paid 
at  these  primary  markets  are  lower  than  they  were  before 
the  war,  and  in  the  case  of  com,  our  largest  grain  crop,  the 
price  at  Chicago  is  lower  than  the  average  price  at  this  time 
for  the  past  15  years,  while  on  the  farms  in  the  heaviest 
producing  States  the  prices  are  lower  than  for  25  years. 

Land  Prices  and  Rents. 

The  four  years  1916-1919,  inclusive,  were  prosperous  for 
farmers  in  general.  Prices  of  grain,  live  stock,  cotton,  and 
wool  were  relatively  high,  and  thrifty  farmers  got  money 
ahead.  These  higher  prices  caused  a  large  advance  in  the 
price  of  farm  land.  Not  all  of  this  was  due  to  farmer  buy- 
ing. The  shrewd  trader  and  speculator  scented  some  easy 
profits  and  bought  to  sell  again.  Also  promoters  of  easy 
business  virtue  deliberately  set  snares  for  unwary  purchasers 
and  induced  them  to  go  overheavily  in  debt  for  land  bought 
at  prices  which  included  unfair  profits.  Many  young  farm- 
ers who  had  saved  several  thousand  doUars  during  the  pros- 
perous years  were  induced  to  buy  farms  on  contract  at  the 
price  peak,  making  small  payments  down,  with  provision 
for  yearly  payments  of  interest  and  on  the  principal  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  siuns  previously  paid.  The  sadly 
unprofitable  year  of  1920  wiped  out  thousands  of  these  fine 
young  men,  and  the  even  worse  year  of  1921  will  finish  more 
of  them. 
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During  the  prosperous  years  land  rents  went  up  rapidly, 
doubling  and  trebling,  and  in  some  cases  going  even  higher. 
It  was  human  nature  that  renters  should  prefer  to  pay  cash 
rent  in  a  time  of  good  farming  profits.  The  drop  in  prices 
for  crops  in  1920  caused  many  of  these  renters  to  lose  not 
only  their  labor  for  that  year  but  their  savings  as  well.  But 
for  the  leniency  of  their  landlords  thousands  ui>on  thousands 
of  other  renters  would  have  lost  everything  they  had. 

DifiSculties  of  Producers  a  Matter  of  National  Concern. 

The  cynical  or  thoughtless  man  is  disposed  to  say :  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with  all  of  this?  Those  unfortunate  purchasers 
and  renters  exercised  bad  business  judgment.  They  took 
their  chance  and  lost.  They  are  simply  victims  of  business 
misfortune.  The  same  sort  of  thing  will  happen  to  me  if  I 
show  no  better  judgment.  Of  course,  I  am  sorry  to  see  them 
lose,  but  really  it  is  no  affair  of  mine." 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Nation  at 
large  and  it  is  the  affair  of  every  good  citizen  when  any 
considerable  number  of  hard-working  men  get  into  financial 
drfficulties  so  serious  that  their  ability  to  produce  is  impaired. 
And  surely  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  community  at 
large  when  the  food  producers  of  the  Nation  so  generally 
find  theniselves  in  a  condition  not  only  financially  unprofit- 
able but  which  threatens  continued  production. 

The  unprofitable  year  of  1920  compelled  large  niunbers  of 
farmers  to  borrow  heavily  to  meet  excessive  co^  of  pro- 
duction, which  could  not  be  paid  for  out  of  crop  proceeds. 
Interest  rates  were  high,  and  through  our  ill-adapted  system 
of  credit  for  farmers'  needs,  particularly  in  such  times,  most 
of  these  loans  had  to  be  renewed  every  90  days.  The  un- 
precedented drop  in  prices  of  farm  products  in  1920  came  as 
a  stunning  surprise  to  the  majority  of  farmers.  They  had 
expected  some  decline,  but  nothing  so  severe  as  what  actu- 
ally happened.  Consequently  for  a  time  they  tried  to  avoid 
heavy  sacrifice  and  continued  their  borrowings.  Their  bank- 
ers shared  their  belief  that  the  situation  would  adjust  itself 
and  were  willing  to  lend,  but  prices  went  lower,  and  these 
loans,  together  with  loans  previously  made,  soon  added  vol- 
ume to  that  mass  of  frozen  credit,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  talk  during  the  past  year. 
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So  we  find  that,  speaking  generally,  the  economic  condi- 
tions which  affect  agriculture  are  in  a  bad  state,  with  ruin- 
ously low  prices  for  grains,  with  farmers  laboring  under 
heavy  financial  burdens,  and  with  their  difficulties  having 
been  communicated  to  practically  every  other  line  of  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  general  business. 

In  setting  forth  this  situation  so  candidly,  my  thought  is 
not  to  add  to  the  discouragement  but  rather  frankly  to  bring 

the  situation 
with  all  its 
difficulties 
clearly  into 
view.  The 
condition 
must  be  rec- 
ognized ex- 
actly as  it  is 
if  it  is  to  be 
alleviated. 
Ignorant  op- 
timism is  just 
as  harmful  as 
doleful  pes- 
simism. We 
must  accept 
the  cold  fact 
that  agricul- 
tural produc- 
tion in  ade- 
quate meas- 
ure can  not 
be    continued 


1920  1921  1922 

FiQ.  6.— During  the  latter  half  of  1920  the  average  price 
In  the  United  States  of  the,  10  leading  crops  dropped 
57  per  cent,  and  by  May,  1921,  was  only  one-third  that 
of  the  preceding  June.  In  November,  1921,  this  aver- 
age price  passed  below  the  1913  level.  The  magnitude 
of  this  decline  in  price  varied  with  the  diCTerent  crops 
and  in  diflPerent  regions,  In  Iowa,  for  Instance,  the 
farm  price  of  corn  in  the  autumn  of  1921  was  only  half 
that  in  1913  and  one-fourth  that  in  1919. 


any  length  of  time  on  a  basis  which  does  not  give  the  pro- 
ducer a  fair  price.  If  conditions  continue  under  which 
workmen  in  other  callings,  whether  laboring  men,  skilled 
workmen,  manufacturers,  or  business  men  generally,  receive 
pay  which  is  so  very  much  higher  than  the  farmer  receives, 
there  will  be  a  steady  drift  from  the  farm  to  industries  and 
business,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  consumers  and  de- 
creasing the  number  of  producers,  and  this  will  result  in 
prices  for  farm  products  so  high  that  conditions  will  be  re- 
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versed  and  the  burden  will  be  transferred  to  the  people  in 
the  cities.  It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Nation  that  any 
large  group  of  our  people  be  placed  at  an  economic  disad- 
vantage. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture  I  have 
presented.  Prices  for  live  stock  are  much  higher  relatively 
than  prices  for  grains.  In  the  case  of  corn,  for  example, 
which  is  our  largest  grain  crop,  the  farmer  is  receiving  very 
much  more  for  this  grain  when  fed  to  hogs  and  cattle  and 
sheep  and  marketed  in  that  form  than  he  is  receiving  for 
his  com  when  marketed  as  corn.  Speaking  generally,  about 
80  per  cent  of  our  corn  crop  is  fed  to  live  stock,  and  those 
farmers  who  have  maintained  their  live-stock  production  are 
not  suffering  so  severely  as  might  be  indicated  by  the  price 
of  grains.  The  prices  of  dairy  products  also  are  higher  rela- 
tively than  the  prices  of  grains  and  feeds,  and  in  those  sec- 
tions where  dairying  is  practiced  there  is  a  steady  income 
and  the  farmers  are  getting  along. 

The  cotton  crop  of  1920  was  large,  and  when  the  foreign 
outlet  was  so  restricted  prices  dropped  far  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  situation  was  so  serious  throughout  the 
cotton  States  that  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  business  men 
generally  joined  with  the  farmers  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  acreage  in  1921.  This  effort  was  successful,  and 
the  acreage  was  reduced  about  28  per  cent.  The  crop  was  still 
further  shortened  by  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  so  that 
the  final  figures  will  indicate  a  reduction  of  nearly  50  per 
cent  below  last  year's  production.  When  this  situation  be- 
came known  there  was  a  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton. The  price  doubled  within  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  effect  was  beneficial  not  only  to  the  cotton  planters  and 
others  who  held  old  cotton,  but  to  all  business  interests  in 
the  South,  and  reports  from  that  section  have  been  much 
more  hopeful  during  the  past  two  months. 

Constructive  Legislation  by  Congress. 
The  marked  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  crops  during 
the  fall  of  1920  was  noted  with  some  satisfaction  by  the 
consuming  public.  Although  prices  of  farm  products  on 
an  average  had  not  increased  as  much  as  the  prices  of  most 
other  commodities  and  had  not  increased  as  much  as  wages 
in  industry,  nevertheless  our  people  had  been  accustomed 
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to  cheap  food  for  so  long  that  any  increase  in  price,  whether 
actual  or  relative,  met  with  indignant  protest.  The  drop 
in  prices  paid  to  the  farmer,  however,  was  not  followed  by 
a  corresponding  drop  in  the  prices  which  the  consumer  paid 
for  his  foodstuffs,  and  before  the  summer  was  well  advanced 
the  thinking  business  public  began  to  see  that  the  severe 
drop  in  the  prices  the  farmer  received  was  having  a  very 
bad  effect  upon  business  and  industry  in  general  and  that 
such  a  marked  reduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  might  result  disastrously.  When  Congress  met  in 
April,  1921,  the  danger  to  our  agriculture  was  in  the  minds 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  especially  those  from  the 
agricultural  States,  who  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  and  there  was  an  earnest  casting  about  for  meas- 
ures of  relief.  Many  bills  were  introduced  in  the  hope  of 
helping  the  farmer.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  called  into  council  on  these 
measures. 

Much  time  was  given  to  the  preparation  and  submission 
of  statistical  matter  and  other  information  asked  for  by 
legislators.  It  became  evident  that  there  were  no  short 
cuts  by  which  an  immediate  return  to  agricultural  pros- 
perity could  be  insured,  but  some  laws  were  enacted  which 
already  have  had  a  helpful  influence.  Most  of  these  were 
directed  toward  making  credit  more  easily  available  for 
worthy  borrowers.  The  joint-stock  land  banks  were  helped 
back  into  business  by  the  measure  which  authorized  them 
to  increase  the  interest  rate  on  their  bonds  issued  based  on 
farm  loans.  The  power  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
was  greatly  extended,  making  large  sums  available  for  agri- 
cultural needs.  The  machinery  for  getting  out  these  loans 
is  now  working  well  and  most  helpfully  in  the  surplus- 
producing  States.  Provision  was  made  for  increasing  the 
capital  of  the  Federal  farm  land  banks,  thus  enabling  them 
to  extend  their  farm-mortgage  loans,  and  the  better  demand 
for  bonds  based  on  these  loans  is  making  rapid  extension 
possible.  An  act  was  passed  bringing  the  packers  and 
market  agencies  under  Government  supervision,  and  an- 
other act  extending  Government  supervision  over  grain  ex- 
changes. Never  in  the  same  length  of  time  did  Congress 
give  more  serious  attention  to  farm  needs.  • 
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All  of  this  legislation  is  of  a  constructive  character  and 
will  be  more  helpful  than  is  now  realized.  Concerning  the 
efforts  to  make  easier  credit  conditions,  there  is  this  to  be 
remembered:  Better  prices  for  the  crops  the  farmers  have 
to  sell  and  lower  prices  for  the  things  they  have  to  buy  are 
far  more  needed  than  an  opportunity  to  go  further  in  debt. 
Easier  credit  will  be  helpful  mainly  in  enabling  the  farmer 
to  tide  over  this  period  of  severe  stress  without  being  comr 
pelled  to  sacrifice  his  live  stock  and  crops  and  without  losing 
his  farm.  Money  made  available  through  the  new  facilities 
provided  by  legislation  should  be  used  mainly  for  carrying 
loans  on  which  payment  is  demanded  and  for  buying  live 
stock  to  consume  the  surplus  crops.  If  loan  companies  and 
insurance  companies  which  hold  farm  mortgages  will  freely 
grant  extensions  of  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest, 
that  will  help  conditions  very  much,  and  they  can  do  this 
without  danger  of  loss. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  such  periods  of  depression,  many 
well-meaning  men  come  forward  with  ill-considered  meas- 
ures. Visionary  schemes  of  all  kinds  are  presented.  Some 
would  have  the  Government  take  charge  of  the  larger  busi- 
ness enterprises ;  others  would  have  the  Government  under- 
take to  fix  prices  either  arbitrarily  or  indirectly  by  buying 
up  surplus  crops.  The  experience  of  3,000  years  shows  the 
impracticability  of  such  efforts. 

Much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  agricultural  inquiry 
which  has  been  under  way  since,  midsummer  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House.  The  department  has  aided 
this  committee  in  every  way  possible,  and  especially  by  pre- 
paring a  great  mass  of  statistics  bearing  on  the  economics 
of  agriculture.  The  result  of  the  committee's  studies  should 
be  very  helpful  in  enabling  us  to  plan  wisely  in  the  future. 

Must  Consider  Economics  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  contributing  what  it  could  of  helpfulness 
to  Congress  and  to  other  agencies  seeking  means  of  reliev- 
ing the  uncomfortable  situation,  the  department  has  been 
working  earnestly  in  its  own  field.  Agents  have  been  sent 
to  Europe  to  study  conditions  there  in  the  hope  of  finding 
ways  to  enlarge  our  exports  qf  farm  products.  We  have 
not  met  with  large  success  in  tjhis  direction  because  of  eco- 
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nomic  conditions  abroad.  Continued  inflation  overseas  and 
drastic  deflation  at  home  put  us  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
in  selling  our  products.  However,  much  exceedingly  helpful 
information  has  been  gained,  which,  while  not  promising 
the  full  measure  of  immediate  relief  we  would  like,  will  help 
us  to  plan  more  wisely  and  to  adjust  our  production  more 
perfectly  to  the  foreign  demand.  The  effect  upon  our  agri- 
culture of  economic  and  financial  policies  put  in  force  by 
nations  which  import  foodstuffs  has  not  had  the  attention 
in  this  country  which  the  matter  merits. 

Had  we  in  the  past  given  as  much  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  agriculture  as  we  have  to  stimulating  production, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  least  some  of  the  troubles 
which  now  beset  us  might  have  been  anticipated  and  avoided. 
Firmly  convinced  of  this,  one  of  my  first  acts  upon  taking 
office  was  to  inquire  into  the  economic  work  being  carried  on 
in  the  department.  I  found  this  mostly  in  two  bureaus  and 
one  office  of  bureau  standing.  Last  winter  Congress  pro- 
vided in  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  the  Bureau 
of  Markets.  In  considering  this  consolidation  I  found  that 
to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  in  our  study  of  economic 
problems  it  would  be  wise  to  include  in  this  merger  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics  as  well.  To 
make  sure  that  nothing  might  be  done  without  due  thought, 
I  appointed  an  economic  council,  consisting  of  five  bureau 
heads,  and  asked  them  to  consider  the  economic  work  of  the 
department  and  make  their  recommendations.  After  much 
study  and  investigation  this  economic  council  prepared  a 
report.  Several  highly  qualified  men  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  were  then  asked  to  come  to  Washington  and 
go  over  the  plans  submitted.  They  did  this  and  approved 
the  plans,  which  contemplate  the  consolidation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates,  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics  and  the  rearrang- 
ing of  the  work  of  these  three  bureaus  under  appropriate 
divisions.  Not  having  authority  to  formally  complete  such 
consolidation,  I  consulted  with  various  members  of  the  agri- 
cultural committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  upon 
receiving  their  approval  ordered  that  the  work  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  virtually  effect  the  consolidation.    In  the  esti- 
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mates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  I  have  asked  legal  authoriza- 
tion to  complete  it. 

New  Bureau  to  Meet  Needs. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  name  of  this  new  bureau  should 
be  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  It  is  proposed  to 
merge  into  this  one  bureau  all  the  forces  of  the  department 
which  are  engaged  in  agricultural  economic  work.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  inquire  into  every  economic  condition  and  force 
which  has.  an  influence  upon  either  production  or  price,  for 
the  one  depends  upon  the  other.  We  shall  begin  with  the 
study  of  farm  management,  types  of  farming,  cost  factors, 
market  grades,  and  practices  as  they  bear  on  farm  manage- 
ment. The  cost  of  production  and  distribution  will  be 
studied  at  each  stage  along  the  way.  Investigations  will  be 
made  in  land  economics  with  a  view  to  encouraging  a  whole- 
some system  of  land  tenure,  land  resources  and  utilization, 
land  settlement  and  colonization;  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  with  a  view  to  better  organizing  distribution,  mar- 
ket conditions,  standardization,  and  grading  of  products; 
collection  of  statistics  of  production  and  distribution;  crop 
and  live-stock  production  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  "lands;  prices  of  farm  manufactured  products;  his- 
torical and  geographical  studies  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion with  a  view  to  interpreting  the  trend  of  agricultural 
prices  and  production,  the  development  or  decline  of  mar- 
kets, and  generally  the  geography  of  the  world's  agriculture ; 
methods  of  finance;  insurance  of  buildings,  live  stock,  and 
stocks  in  storage;  taxation  and  its  relation  to  production 
and  distribution ;  the  financing  of  rural  public  utilities  and 
other  group  enterprises ;  agricultural  conditions  in  countries 
which  compete  with  the  United  States;  the  characteristics 
and  changes  in  rural  home  life  and  its  relation  to  agricul- 
ture; the  trend  of  agriculture  and  population;  in  short, 
everything  which  may  be  helpful  to  the  farmer  in  producing 
with  judgment.  Such  studies  and  investigations  will  be  just 
as  helpful  to  the  consumers  as  to  the  producers,  for  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  our  people  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  products  of  the  soil  at  prices  which  will 
both  sustain  our  agriculture  and  be  just  to  the  consumer. 
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Much  of  the  work  outlined  above  already  has  been  under 
way  m  the  department,  some  of  it  for  many  years,  but  I  am 
sure  that  this  bringing  together  in  one  bureau  of  the  major 
economic  projects  of  the  department  will  both  reduce  ex- 
pense and  make  possible  the  better  working  out  of  these 
projects. 

The  organic  law  which  created  the  department  back  in 
the  sixties  contemplated  exactly  this  sort  of  development. 
By  it  the  department  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  acquir- 
ing and  diffusing  "  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of 
that  word."  The  thought  that  the  sole  duty  of  the  farmer 
is  to  produce  and,  having  produced,  take  his  crops  to  the 
nearest  market,  sell  them  for  what  he  can  get,  and  then  go 
home  and  produce  some  morfe,  is  no  longer  entertained  by 
well-informed  men.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
farmer  has  a  very  direct  and  personal  interest  in  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  his  crops  are  handled  until  they  reach 
the  consumer's  tabl^.  The  production  of  food  has  long  been 
considered  as  a  sacred  obligation,  but  it  is  an  obligation  not 
in  any  sense  more  binding  than  the  obligation  to  get  that 
food  to  the  consumer  with  the  least  possible  waste  and  at 
the  least  possible  cost.  Nor  is  the  obligation  to  produce 
more  binding  than  the  obligation  to  produce  intelligently 
with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  consumption.  It  is  just  as 
important  that  the  producer  know  what  to  produce  and  how 
best  to  get  it  to  the  consumer  as  it  \s  to  know  how  to  pro- 
duce at  all. 

Marketing  Is  Part  of  Production. 

Marketing  is  as  truly  a  part  of  production  as  is  the  grow- 
ing of  the  crops,  for  the  crops  have  no  value  unless  they  can 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  need  them.  The  assem- 
bling, storing,  and  distributing  of  farm  products  are  pro- 
ductive enterprises  and  those  engaged  in  this  work  require 
much  the  same  economic  and  technical  information  as  that 
required  by  farmers.  The  acquiring  and  disseminating  of 
knowledge  of  what  to  produce  and  how  best  to  market  it  is 
as  much  needed  as  the  knowledge  of  how  to  produce,  whether 
the  matter  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  the 
middleman,  or  the  consumer,  for  orderly  and  stabilized  pro- 
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duction  means  prices  which  are  neither  very  much  too  high 
nor  very  much  too  low  and  guarantee  an  abundance  of  food 
at  all  times.  Such  knowledge  can  not  be  gained  from  a 
study  of  the  mechanics  of  marketing  alone.  It  is  much 
more  than  a  business  matter/  It  involves  research  in  agro- 
nomic, biological,  and  physical,  as  well  as  statistical  and 
economic  science  by  men  trained  in  their  respective  lines  and 
who  have  a  working  knowledge  of  agricultural  processes 
and  conditions. 

Agricultural  Research  Involved  in  Marketing. 

To  learn  what  it  is  wise  to  produce  involves  study  of  the 
varieties,  qualities,  and  quantities  demanded  by  the  market. 
In  the  case  of  fruit,  as  an  illustration,  this  requires  the  selec- 
tion or  the  breeding  of  suitable  varieties  by  the  horticul- 
turist ;  a  study  of  life  processes  by  the  plant  physiologist ; 
the  study  of  liability  to  attack  by  bacteria  and  fungi  by  the 
plant  pathologist.  Thus  it  may  involve  cooperation  of 
horticulturists  in  breeding  suitable  varieties  with  physiol- 
ogists in  the  study  of  their  behavior  and  with  plant  pathol- 
ogists in  the  study  of  their  liability  to  disease.  All  these 
are  factors  in  the  bringing  to  market  of  a  large  variety  of 
agricultural  products.  * 

Practically  all  agricultural  products  are  more  or  less  per- 
ishable and  good  marketing  involves  more  than  mere  sales- 
manship, more  than  a  mere  determination  of  the  public 
taste,  the  public  demand,  and  the  probable  supply.  Only 
through  the  carrying  out  of  investigations  in  marketing  of 
the  type  above  described,  in  which  horticulturists,  plant 
physiologists,  plant  pathologists,  chemists,  refrigeration  ex- 
perts, and  statisticians  have  cooperated,  has  it  been  possible 
to  give  to  American  agriculture  that  distinctive  character 
which  makes  it  possible  to  produce  perishable  products  on 
one  edge  of  the  continent  and  to  market  them  without 
serious  deterioration  upon  the  other. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  various 
forces  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  mobilized  and 
used  to  successfully  create  a  great  new  indiistrj^  is  found  in 
the  story  of  the  Washington  navel  orange.  Back  in  1870 
the  department  first  brought  this  variety  to  the  United 
States  from  Brazil.    The  introduction  consisted  of  12  newly 
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budded  trees.  These  were  planted  in  the  department  green- 
house in  Washington.  One  of  the  original  trees  is  still  grow- 
ing  there.  The  first  two  young  plants  propagated  from 
these  were  sent  to  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tibbets,  Riverside,  Calif.,  in 
1873.     When  these  trees  came  into  bearing  the  high  value 
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Fio.  7. — A  great  induHtry  largely  due  to  team  work  in  the  Department  of 

Agriculture. 

of  the  variety  was  promptly  recognized,  and  then  began  its 
development  for  market.  The  accompanying  chart  shows 
in  graphic  form  how  the  services  of  the  scientists  of  the 
different  bureaus  of  the  department  were  utilized  to  estab- 
lish this  new  industry,  from  which  there  is  now  an  average 
annual  production  of  8,600,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  3,000,000 
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pounds  of  orange  by-products.  Thfs  is  but  one  of  many 
stories  which  could  be  told  of  the  service  the  department  is 
rendering  to  the  Nation. 

Studies  in  Grain  Marketing. 

In  the  marketing  of  grain,  investigations  are  necessary  on 
the  milling  and  baking  qualities  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relation  or  intrinsic 
values  of  such  factors  as  test  weight  per  bushel,  gluten  con- 
tent, color,  texture,  general  appearance,  different  forms  of 
damage  and  mixtures  of  various  impurities,  and  treatment 
to  which  grain  is  subjected  in  handling. 

All  this  is  necessary  in  order  not  merely  that  grain  may  be 
properly  graded  but  also  that  the  most  suitable  kinds  of 
grain  may  be  bred,  introduced,  and  grown.  This  work  has 
the  profoundest  effect  on  farm  operations. 

The  cereal  breeders  in  the  department,  particularly  those 
engaged  in  the  breeding  of  wheat,  work  with  those  engaged 
in  the  studies  of  grain  markets  and  standards.  In  order  that 
a  new  variety  may  be  readily  acceptable  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  grain  trade  it  must  be  determined  before  it  is  dis- 
tributed that  it  meets  the  demand  of  the  market.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  no  advantage  but  an  actual  detriment  to  in- 
troduce a  new  variety  of  wheat  which  yields  more  than  the 
variety  a  farmer  is  now  growing  but  which  has  a  poorer 
milling  quality,  so  that  he  would  receive  a  lower  price  for  it 
on  the  market.  Therefore,  the  plant  breeder  and  the  market 
specialist  must  work  together  to  see  that  only  those  varieties 
are  distributed  which  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  varieties  now 
generally  giown. 

All  along  the  line  there  needs  to  be  the  closest  cooperation 
between  department  scientists  who  are  familiar  with  varietal 
adaptation  and  the  rapid  changes  taking  place  in  the  varieties 
grown  by  farmers  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  marketing 
and  particularly  those  concerned  in  formulating  and  admin- 
istering grain  standards.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  growth 
of  red  durum  wheat  made  it  necessary  to  introduce  new 
standards  for  that  class  of  wheat. 

Diseases  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  mar- 
ket grade  and  value  of  cereals.  The  presence  of  smut  in 
any  considerable  quantity  is  always  noted  in  grading  wheat 
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and  the  price  materially  reduced  because  of  it.  The  shrivel- 
ing of  wheat  caused  by  rust  and  the  presence  of  moldy  and 
rotten  ears  and  spoiled  kernels  in  corn,  due  to  corn  rots  and 
other  diseases,  materially  affect  the  grade  and  market  value 
of  those  grains.  Therefore  the  work  of  research  specialists, 
either  in  developing  methods  of  controlling  the  disease  or  in 
producing  resigtant  varieties,  is  of  importance  not  only  to 
farmers  but  to  the  grain  trade  and  to  consumers.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  the  biological  research  workers  be  closely  ip 
touch  with  those  who  are  studying  grain  marketing  and 
grain  standards,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  advised  of  out- 
breaks of  new  diseases  or  the  occurrence  of  extensive  epi- 
demics of  diseases  already  well  known. 

Crop  rotation  and  farm  management  affect  the  presence 
of  mixtures  of  other  grains  and  of  weed  seeds  and  are  there- 
fore important  factors  in  determining  the  grade  of  grain 
sold  by  farmers.  Practically  every  phase  of  research  has  its 
bearing  upon  marketing  and  benefits  both  producer  and 
consumer. 

Land  Utilization  Study. 

Considering  the  future,  the  need  of  basic  research  in  agri- 
cultural economics  becomes  even  more  manifest.  We  pro- 
duce more  foodstuffs  than  our  own  population  can  consume, 
and  under  present  conditions  we  are  suffering  because  of  the 
lessened  foreign  demand  which  leaves  it  on  our  hands.  This, 
of  course,  will  not  continue.  The  world  will  weather  this 
period  of  reconstruction  and  trade  back  and  forth  will  be 
restored.  Our  own  population  is  increasing  rapidly,  and 
within  a  very  few  years  home  needs  will  require  most  of 
what  we  grow.  We  can  not  increase  our  land  area.  We  now 
have  under  the  plow  practically  all  the  land  that  is  easily 
available  for  cultural  purposes.  We  can  add  to  our  pro- 
ductive areas  by  reclaiming  wet  land,  by  clearing  cut-over 
land,  and  by  irrigating  dry  land.  These  additions  must  be 
made  at  considerable  expense  and  can  be  made  wisely  only 
after  thorough  study  of  the  character  of  the  land,  its  loca- 
tion as  to  markets,  and  its  adaptability  to  produce  what  the 
market  needs. 

I  have  assigned  to  a  committee  of  highly  competent  men 
from  the  several  bureaus  of  the  department  the  task  of  mak 
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ing  a  survey  of  our  land  area  which  is  not  now  being  utilized 
for  tjie  production  of  crops.    They  will  study  the  dry  lands, 


USE    OF  THE    LAND 

PRESENT  AND 

POTENTIAL 


UNO  AREA  OF  UNITED  STATES   1.903,000.000  ACRES 


Fio.  8. — Impruved  laud  in  farms  amounted  to  503  million  acres,  according  to 
the  ceDsas  of  1920,  of  which  about  305  million  acres  were  in  cropH.  and  prob- 
ably 70  million  acres  In  rotation  and  other  improved  pasture.  There  are 
about  800  million  acres  more  which  it  Is  possible  to  use  for  crops  when  the 
price  of  farm  products  Justifies  the  cost  of  irrigation,  drainage,  clearing, 
or  other  means  of  reclamation.  Thin  cost  is  increasing  as  the  more  feasiblo 
projects  are  developed,  and  demands  careful  study  with  reference  to  the 
probable  price  of  agricultural  products  and  the  Nation's  needs. 

the  wet  lands,  and  the  cut-over  timberlands,  especially  with 
a  view  to  determining  how  such  lands  can  best  be  used  to 
increase  agricultural  production  as  needed.    We  must  have 
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reliable  information  concerning  these  lands  if  we  are  to  de- 
velop a  wise  agricultural  policy. 

The  largest  increase  in  production,  however,  must  come  not 
from  the  addition  of  new  land  but  from  increased  yields  on 
the  land  now  under  the  plow.  This  means  a  tightening  up 
of  production  methods.  Increased  production  ordinarily 
increases  cost  and  our  efforts  should  be,  therefore,  to  cheapen 
production  as  well  as  marketing  costs.  We  will  be  driven 
to  this  by  increasing  competition  from  foreign  farmers  in 
countries  where  fertile  land  is  still  very  cheap  and  where  the 
standards  of  rural  life  are  not  as  high  as  we  demand  for  our 
own  people.  Until  very  recent  years  this  foreign  competi- 
tion was  not  a  serious  matter.  Our  own  land  was  relatively 
cheap,  and  our  farmers  are  the  best  in  the  world,  measured 
by  the  standard  of  production  per  man.  Now,  however,  with, 
land  at  prevailing  prices  our  farming  in  the  future  must  be 
conducted  on  much  more  business-like  lines  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  return  a  fair  income  one  year  with  another.  De- 
ferred income  resulting  from  large  and  rapid  increase  in 
farm  land  values  is  very  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Without  lessening  in  any  way  our  efforts  to  produce  more 
cheaply  and  better,  we  must  give  the  most  painstaking 
attention  to  studies  of  what  we  may  call  the  business  side 
of  farming,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  in  discussing  the 
proposed  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Our  steadfast 
purpose  should  be  to  maintain  the  agricultural  b^sis  of  this 
Nation,  to  maintain  and  advance  our  relatively  high  stand- 
ards of  rural  life,  and  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  our  soil 
through  a  well-balanced  system  of  agriculture.  Under  a 
carefully  thought  out  agricultural  policy  embracing  these 
essentials  there  need  be  no  question  of  our  ability  to  feed  our 
people  abundantly  and  at  reasonable  cost. 

Organization  of  the  Department. 

Turning  now  to  the  general  work  of  the  department,  it 
is  organized  by  bureaus,  scientific  and  administrative.  A 
hasty  glance  at  this  organization  might  give  the  impression 
that  these  various  bureaus  are  to  some  extent  unrelated  in 
their  organization  and  work.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true. 
The  activities  of  each  bureau  are  not  limited  to  the  apparent 
boundaries  of  that  bureau  but  are  extended  to  aid  other 
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bureaus.  Some  reference  already  has  been  made  to  this  in 
what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  marketing.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  varied  problems  affecting  agriculture  requires 
the  combined  efforts  of  men  in  many  scientific  fields. 

The  functions  of  the  department  are  carried  on  in  four 
general  fields  of  endeavor — research,  extension,  regulation 
or  supervision,  and  service.  These  fields,  while  distinct  in 
themselves,  nevertheless  imperceptibly  merge  into  one  an- 
other and  the  workers  pass  back  and  forth  as  needed,  just 
as  the  farmers  of  a  com- 
mimity  change  work  with 
one  another  or  come  to- 
gether to  perform  a  task 
too  large  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Research  the  Basic  Work 
of  the  Department. 


WHERE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FUNDS  ARE  SPENT 


Naturally,  the  basic 
work  of  the  department  is 
in  the  field  of  research. 
Upon  the  results  of  this 
work  its  other  activities 
are  built.    For  the  first  40 

I  years  its  chief  business  was 
in  this  field.  A  staff  of 
scientific  specialists  was 
built  up  who  made  studies 
of  the  soil,  of  plant  cul- 
tural methods,  of  the  breed- 

^  ing  and  feeding  of  animals, 
of  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases— of  everything  which  had  to  do  with  crop  and  live 
stock  production.  It  is  this  scientific  research  which  con- 
tributes the  material  that  little  by  little  is  crystallized  into 
agricultural  progress.  Through  this  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  various  State  experiment  sta- 
tions, the  Nation  is  richer  by  thousands  of  new  varieties  of 
plants  introduced  from  other  lands  or  created  by  scientific 
breeding.  Plants  have  been  discovered  which  are  better 
adapted  to  our  colder  climates,  our  arid  regions,  our  higher 


Fig.  0.— The  functions  of  the  depart- 
ment are  carried  on  in  four  general 
fields  of  endeavor  —  research,  exten- 
sion, regulation  .  or  supervision,  and 
service.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
over  half  the  funds  for  service  and 
regulatory  work  were  expended  in  tho 
performance  of  the  primary  functions 
of  government  rather  than  for  the  di- 
rect development  of  agriculture. 
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altitudes;  disease-resistant  strains  and  drought- resistant  va- 
rieties have  been  developed;  methods  of  control  of  diseases 
of  plants  and  animals  have  been  discovered;  the  science  of 
bacteriology  and  animal  pathology  has  been  created;  and  a 
protecting  and  ever- vigilant  army  has  been  organized  around 
tlie  sources  of  our  food  supply. 

To  try  to  tell  the  story  of  the  year's  work  in  research 
would  be  a  hopeless  eflfort  in  a  report  of  this  kind.  It  will 
be  found  in  detail  in  the  numerous  scientific  publications 
nnd  bulletins  printed  by  the  department  and  in  the  reports 


Fio.  10.  -The  CoIombiaD  berry,  a  promising  new  fruit.  Introduced  In  1921, 
which  comes  from  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  in  the  Andes  Mountains  of 
Colombia.  It  Is  probably  the  largest  berry  yet  discovered.  The  fruit  re- 
sembles the  loganberry,  but  Is  much  larger,  single  specimens  sometimes  meas- 
uring 21  Inches  in  length  by  IJ  inches  in  thickness. 

of  the  bureau  chiefs.  At  the  present  time  research  work  is 
being  carried  on  in  some  2,500  different  lines  of  investiga- 
tion, in  some  by  one  bureau  alojie,  in  others  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  several  bureaus. 

Among  the  more  important  of  these  investigations  a  very 
few  may  be  mentioned : 

Development  of  a  new  process  for  manufacturing  phos- 
phoric acid  to  eliminate  the  immense  waste  now  suffered 
in  mining  phosphate  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  fertilizers. 

Development  of  a  method  for  separating  the  microscopic 
colloidal  particles  in  soils,  which  is  expected  to  throw  light 
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on  such  agricultural  problems  as  cultivation  of  soils,  the 
amount  of  water  required  by  certain  soils,  their  capacity  for 
retaining  plant  foods,  and  their  reaction  to  lime. 

Development  of  better  methods  for  fixing  atmospheric 
nitrogen  for  use  as  fertilizer. 

The  soil  survey 
has  completed  the 
mapping  of  soils 
over  an  area  of 
1,063,588  square 
miles,  including 
81,915  square  miles 
in  Alaska  and  300 
square  miles  in 
Porto  Rico.  The 
work  covers  ap- 
proximately 950 
counties  and  50  re- 
connaissance areas. 

Investigation  of 
com  root,  stalk,  and 
ear  rots  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  and 
methods  of  pre- 
venting these  ob- 
scure and  w  i  d  e - 
spread  diseases. 

Investigations  of 
the  effect  of  light, 
and  more  especially 
the  length  of  the 
day,  on  plant  de- 
velopment, furnishing  explanations  of  phenomena  in  plant 
growth  not  heretofore  understood  and  essential  to  accurate 
experimentation  in  the  breeding  of  plants  for  economic 
purposes. 

Development  of  methods  of  accurately  measuring  the  pro- 
ductiveness and  other  important  characteristics  of  perennial 
plants,  such  as  fruit  trees,  through  bud  selection,  which  will 
make  possible  the  replacement  of  undesirable  trees  with  de- 
sirable types  of  the  same  variety. 

99912«— TBK  1921 3 


Fig.  11. — The  seasonal  IcngUi  of  day  exercises  a 
marked  regulatory  action  on  flowering  and  fruit- 
ing of  plants.  The  Evening  Primrose  here 
shown  remains  in  the  rosette  stage  and  is  unable 
to  flower  under  the  relatively  short  days  of 
late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring,  but  quickly 
responds  to  the  long  days  of  summer. 
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Experiments  looking  to  jmprovement  of  the  milking  qual- 
ity of  beef  cattle. 

Practical  completion  of  experiments  which  have  resalted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  breed  of  general-purpose  fowls 
which  lay  white-sheUed  eggs. 

Breeding  experiments  which  will  lead  to  the  fixing  of  a 
type  of  American  utility  horse. 

Studies  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  various  farm 
crops  and  the  cost  of  marketing  them. 

Studies  to  throw  light  on  the  whole  marketing  problem 
as  a  basis  for  the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  various 
marketing  processes,  whether  the  work  is  done  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  groups  of  farmers. 

Research  to  determine  the  composition  of  agricultural 
products  in  order  to  develop  new  uses  for  cull  and  surplus 
crops. 

Basic  research  on  the  composition  of  foods  and  drugs  in 
order  to  establish  standards  to  prevent  adulteration  and  to 
improve  methods  of  manufacture. 

Research  to  develop  methods  of  chemical  analysis  for  the 
use  of  chemists  in  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations, 
universities,  and  those  connected  with  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  food  and  drug  departments. 

The  development  of  measures  for  the  control  of  the  Euro- 
pean corn  borer,  the  Japanese  beetle,  the  pink  boUworm  of 
cotton,  and  other  crop  pests  that  have  recently  gained  foot- 
hold in  this  coimtry. 

Researches  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  materials 
designed  for  highway  construction. 

Researches  to  determine  improved  methods  of  highway 
design  to  meet  modern  traffic  cpnditions. 

Studies  of  hydraulic  problems,  including  the  factors  in- 
fluencing run-off  and  flow  of  water  in  drainage  canals. 

Money  Spent  in  Research  Is  National  Investment. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  research  work. 
The  money  spent  for  it  is  capital  invested  by  the  Nation 
in  building  a  permanent  agriculture.  Its  dividends  come 
from  increase  in  yields,  decrease  in  cost  of  production  and 
marketing,  and  better  utilization  of  crops,  all  having  for 
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their  purpose  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  our  food 
supply. 

Last  spring  Congress  very  wisely  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Director  of  Scientific  Work.  This  will  make  it 
possible  still  further  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various 
bureaus  and  also  to  bring  the  scientific  work  of  the  depart- 
ment into  closer  relation  with  the  scientific  work  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  experiment  stations  of  the  different  States,  as 
well  as  to  cooperate  with  various  other  agencies  engaged  in 
similar  or  related  lines  of  investigation.  Such  cooperation 
should  result  in  a  well-rounded  national  program  of  re- 
search, a  larger  and  better  directed  program  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  and  a  much  better  utilization  of  both  time 
and  money. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  there  is  need  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  work  of  the  State  experiment  stations 
by  increased  Federal  appropriations.  These  stations  are 
receiving  about  $3  of  State  appropriation  to  $1  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  even  with  this  help  they 
have  not  been  anywhere  near  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
calls  for  information  and  investigation  resulting  from  the 
rapid  development  of  the  extension  service.  As  the  re- 
searches of  these  stations  and  the  Federal  department  are  the 
sources  from  which  the  information  to  be  carried  by  the 
extension  service  is  derived,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  research  service  be  strengthened  so  as  to  adequately 
meet  the  demands  for  information.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  well  afford  to  be  liberal  in  appropriating  money  to 
the  State  experiment  stations  to  be  used  in  research  work 
planned  in  cooperation  with  the  department. 

As  an  aid  to  the  research  and  other  work  the  department 
maintains  a  library,  which  was  increased  during  the  year 
by  the  addition  of  7,500  book  and  pamphlets.  The  collec- 
tion now  contains  160,000  books  and  pamphlets,  a  large 
number  of  which  can  not  be  found  in  any  other  library  in 
the  coimtry. 

Agricultural  Education. 

The  importance  of  extending  and  improving  agricultural 
instruction  in  schools  is  fully  recognized  by  the  department, 
and  the  Cpngress  has  for  a  niunber  of  years  made  provision 
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for  investigations  on  this  subject.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
available  to  teachers  and  students  the  agricultural  knowl- 
edge accumulated  here  and  by  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations.  The  department  cooperates  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  with  the  States  in  preparing 
courses  of  study  in  elementary  agriculture  for  rural  schools, 
and  with  teacher-training  divisions  and  teachers  in  service. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  there  has  been 
prepared  a  number  of  courses  of  study  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects, especially  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  vocational  agricul- 
tural schools  operating  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Through  State  cooperation  two  courses  of  study  in  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  based  on  a  study  of  the  agricultural 
practice  in  the  respective  States,  were  prepared  during  the 
past  year,  one  for  the  rural  schools  of  Arkansas  and  the 
other  for  the  rural  schools  of  North  Carolina.  Some  special 
assistance  was  given  the  Department  of  Education  in  Ohio 
in  the  form  of  suggestive  outlines  for  rural  teachers. 

Circulars  suggesting  how  teachers  may  profitably  use  in- 
formation contained  in  certain  publications,  particularly  the 
Farmers'  Bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are 
prepared  from  time  to  time  with  the  hope  of  improving 
methods  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  related  subjects. 
Five  such  circulars  were  prepared  during  the  past  year,  deal- 
ing with  such  subjects  as  beautifying  the  homestead,  better 
seed  com,  cowpeas,  forage  for  the  cotton  belt,  and  factors 
that  make  for  successful  farming  in  the  South. 

The  schools  are  also  aided  by  the  loan  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial, especially  sets  of  lantern,  slides  adapted  to  school  use, 
and  by  the  distribution  of  classified  lists  of  publications  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  lists  of  sources 
of  materials  valuable  to  teachers  of  agriculture. 

In  all  this  work  it  is  recognized  that  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  a  community  should  have  a  vital  connection  with 
the  problems  of  the  farms  of  that  community.  Pupils  are 
interested  in  those  things  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  type  of  agriculture  practiced  in 
the  community  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  teaching. 
Therefore  the  teacher  is  urged  to  organize  the  available  sub- 
ject matter  which  is  of  community  interest  and  present  it  in 
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such  a  manner  that  it  will  touch  closely  the  life  and  experi- 
ences of  the  pupils. 

Home  Economics. 

While  other  branches  of  the  Government  study  certain 
phases  of  food,  clothing,  and  household  equipment,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  the  only  one  specifically  con- 
cerned with  investigations  relating  to  the  selection,  prepa- 
ration, and  care  of  these  commodities  in  the  home.  These 
are  matters  of  importance  to  agriculture  in  two  ways — first, 
because  the  final  utilization  of  agricultural  products  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  economics  of  agriculture,  and,  second, 
because  the  welfare  of  a  farm  family  depends  upon  how 
wisely  it  uses  the  materials,  money,  and  labor  available  for 
household  needs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  past  year,  as  in 
previous  years,  continued  to  carry  on  investigations  on  food, 
clothing,  and  household  equipment  and  management,  with 
particular  reference  to  assisting  extension  workers  in  im- 
proving conditions  in  the  farm  home.  The  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  requests  received  for  reliable  informa- 
tion on  all  such  subjects  proves  the  desire  of  American  house- 
keepers to  apply  the  results  of  scientific  research  to  their 
household  practices,  just  as  farmers  have  come  to  demand  a 
scientific  basis  for  agricultural  methods. 

The  department  has  found  it  impossible  to  meet  all  the 
legitimate  demands  for  such  information  made  upon  it  by 
extension  workers,  other  branches  of  the  Government,  public 
and  private  institutions,  teachers,  and  individuals,  and  has 
therefore  found  it  necessary  to  confine  its  efforts  to  a  limited 
number  of  the  more  pressing  problems  which  it  is  especially 
well  equipped  to  study,  which  seem  most  generally  urgent, 
or  regarding  which  there  is  the  least  available  information. 

Department  Administers  Many  Laws. 

The  regulatory  or  supervision  woA  consists  of  the  admin- 
istration of  a  large  number  of  laws,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  which  forbids  the  adulteration  or  mis- 
branding of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  entering  interstate 
commerce ;  the  meat  inspection  act,  which  insures  the  whole- 
someness  of  our  meat ;  the  protection  of  the  national  forests ; 
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a  number  of  quarantine  acts  dealing  with  live  stock  and  with 
plants;  the  protection  and  commerce  in  game  animals  and 
migratory  birds;  the  manufacture  of  serums  and  toxins;  the 
insecticide  act;  the  tea  importation  act;  the  enforcement  of 
grain  and  cotton  standards;  the  Federal  warehouse  law; 
the  act  prescribing  standards  of  size  of  boxes  and  baskets 
used  in  the  packing  and  selling  of  fruits,  berries,  and  vege- 
tables; the  Federal  road  act;  the  packers  and  stockyards  act; 
the  future  trading  act.  Through  the  administration  of  these 
and  a  number  of  other  laws  designed  to  protect  our  people 
from  impure  food  and  unfair  weights  and  measures  the  de- 
partment comes  into  very  direct  contact  with  the  business 
and  consuming  public  throughout  the  country.  These  laws 
are  administered  with  a  view  to  aiding  legitimate  industry 
and,  at  the  same  time,  protecting  the  public  from  unfair 
practices  on  the  part  of  those  few  whose  business  ethics  are 
not  as  high  as  the  public  interest  demands. 

The  administration  of  each  law  has  been  placed  in  the  bu- 
reau that  has  to  deal  with  the  scientific  and  constructive  work 
concerning  the  subjects  affected  by  the  law.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  law  affecting  commodities  manufactured  from 
a  given  agricultural  raw  material  can  be  most  constructively 
enforced  by  the  organization  that  is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
duction and  handling  of  that  raw  material.  If  the  law  is  of 
such  nature  as  to  affect  a  range  of  commodities  or  subjects 
so  wide  as  to  go  beyond  the  t)urview  of  a  single  bureau,  it  is 
administered  by  a  board  made  up  of  specialists  from  the 
different  bureaus  having  to  do  with  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  subjects  involved.  An  example  of  the  former 
kind  is  the  meat-inspection  law,  which  is  a  matter  primarily 
for  veterinarians.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  the  plant 
quarantine  act,  which  equally  concerns  plant  physiologists, 
entomologists,  and  foresters;  and  the  insecticide  and  fungi- 
cide act,  which  is  of  equal  concern  to  plantsmen,  animal  hus- 
bandmen, and  entomologists.  But  even  those  acts  that  come 
wholly  within  the  purview  of  a  single  bureau  require  for  their 
proper  enforcement  the  cooperation  of  scientists  in  other 
fields  of  agricultural  research.  The  enforcement  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  for  instance,  constantly  calls  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  chemists,  of  botanists,  of  biological  scientists  in  the 
fields  of  animal  industry,  and  of  various  other  specialists 
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who  are  employed  by  the  department  primarily  to  perform 
other  duties  but  without  whose  aid  the  enforcement  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act  would  become  so  wooden  and  autocratic 
as  to  become  obnoxious  alike  to  producer  and  consumer. 

Regulatory  Work  Stimulates  Research. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  regulatory  work  strengthens 
the  research  work  because  in  the  regulatory  work  problems 
are  discovered  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  which  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
scientific  research  staff  for  solution.  Thus,  the  regulatory 
work  is  a  source  of  stimulus  for  the  research  staff.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  practical  work  that  has  been  done  by 
bureaus  having  laws  to  enforce  has  grown  out  of  informa- 
tion gained  in  the  regulatory  work.  If  the  bureaus  had  not 
had  the  regulatory  work  to  deal  with,  the  problems  would 
not  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  scientific  staff. 

There  is  stUl  another  class  of  regulatory  work  consisting 
of  the  administration  of  laws  that  are  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory  in  nature.  An  example  is  the  United  States 
warehouse  act.  The  duties  growing  out  of  such  administra- 
tion are  perhaps  more  accurately  described  as  service  than 
as  regulatory  work,  but  they  none  the  less  act  in  the  same 
stimulating  manner  upon  the  scientific  work. 

The  department  reported  during  the  year  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  6,514  civil  and  criminal  cases  arising  under 
the  various  regulatory  statutes  committed  to  its  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement.  Notices  of  judgment  were  filed  in 
2,275  cases  involving  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
foods,  drugs,  insecticides,  and  fungicides. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 

During  the  past  summer  Congress  added  to  the  duties  of 
the  department  by  placing  under  it  the  enforcement  of  the 
packers  and  stockyards  act  and  the  future  trading  act.  These 
laws  give  the  supervising  agency  large  powers. 

In  the  case  of  the  act  first  named  the  packers  are  pro- 
hibited from  any  unfair,  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  decep- 
tive practices  or  devices;  from  giving  undue  preference; 
from  apportioning  the  supply  of  any  article  with  the  effect 
of  restricting  commerce  or  creating  a  monopoly;  from  ma- 
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nipulating  or  controlling  prices;  from  apportioning  terri- 
tory or  purchases  or  sales.  Commission  merchants,  persons 
furnishing  stockyard  services,  and  dealers  at  yards  are  re- 
quired to  establish,  observe,  and  enforce  just,  reasonable,  and 
nondiscriminatory  rates.  They  are  forbidden  to  charge  other 
rates  than  those  named  in  schedules  which  they  are  required 
to  file  for  approval  with  4he  supervising  agency,  and  the 
latter  after  hearing  may  determine  and  prescribe  just  and 
reasonable  rates  and  make  appropriate  orders  and  enforce 
same.  The  act  carries  suitable  penalties.  The  packers,  stock- 
yards, and  market  agencies  may  appeal  to  the  courts  if  their 
rights  are  infringed. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  act  it  should  be  possible  both  to 
correct  any  unfair  practices  in  the  marketing  of  live  stock 
and  to  make  a  constructive  study  of  the  business  of  mar- 
Iseting  live  stock  and  distributing  meats. 

The  organization  for  the  administration  of  this  act  is  now 
being  built  up  as  an  independent  unit  in  the  department. 
Great  care  is  being  taken  to  select  men  who  have  general 
knowledge  of  the  live-stock  industry  and  of  marketing  and 
packing,  and  who  are  level-headed,  even-tempered  men,  free 
from  prejudice. 

Grain  Exchange  Supervision. 

The  future  trading  act  imposes  a  prohibitive  tax  of  26 
cents  per  bushel  on  future-trading  exchange  transactions 
known  to  the  trade  as  "  privileges,"  "  bids,"  "  offers,"  "  puts 
and  calls,"  "indemnities,"  or  "ups  and  downs."  It  also 
provides  for  a  tax  of  20  cents  per  bushel  upon  grain  sold 
for  future  delivery,  except  when  the  seller  is  the  owner 
or  the  grower  of  the  grain,  or  the  owner  or  renter  of  land 
on  which  it  was  grown,  or  an  association  of  such  owners  or 
growers,  or  owners  or  renters  of  land,  or  when  such  con- 
tracts are  made  by  or  through  a  member  of  a  board  of  trade 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  a  contract  market.  It  provides  that  all  such  contracts 
must  be  evidenced  by  a  memorandum  in  writing  containing 
essential  information.  The  Secretary  of  Argiculture  is  au- 
thorized to  designate  boards  of  trade  as  contract  markets 
under  certain  conditions  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  law, 
which  conditions  provide  for  adequate  Government  super- 
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vision  ot  such  majrkets.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  make  such  investigations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  concerning  operations  of  boards  of  trade  and  may 
make  rules  and  regulations  calling  for  the  information 
necessary  to  make  such  investigations. 

Under  this  act  it  should  be  possible  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  operation  and  effect  of  future  trading  in  grains, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  after  a  time  this  information  may 
make  it  possible  to  do  away  with  unfair  manipulation  in 
prices  of  grains,  if  such  is  found  to  exist. 
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Fig.  12. — One  of  the  means  by  which  the  extension  work  of  the  department  is 
carried  on  is  through  the  county  extension  agents  In  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  In  1921  about  2,425  persons  were  engaged  in  county  extension 
agent  work  in  approximately  2,000  of  the  2,650  counties  haying  enough 
agriculture  to  employ  an  agent.  The  total  number  of  counties  in  the  United 
States  is  about  8,000. 

Confidence  Shown  in  Extension  Work. 

The  extension  work  of  the  department  is  designed  to 
carry  to  the  farms  the  results  of  its  research  activities.  This 
is  done  through  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations  through  the  agricul- 
tural agents  who  are  now  working  in  more  than  2,000  coun- 
ties, as  well  as  by  means  of  the  very  large  number  of  bulle- 
tins in  which  the  application  of  the  work  in  research  is 
presented  in  popular  form  and  thus  made  available  to  the 
individual  farmer.    During  the  year  the  two  offices  of  ex- 
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tension  work,  one  for  the  South  and  the  other  for  the 
North  and  West,  have  been  consolidated.  It  is  expected 
that  under  this  arrangement  some  money  may  be  saved  and 
that  even  more  efficient  work  will  be  done  than  in  the  past. 
Confidence  in  the  extension  work  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  steady  increase  of  local  funds  for  the  support  of  the  ex- 
tension agents.  During  the  past  year  about  $16,800,000  was 
available  from  Federal,  State,  and  coiinty  sources,  and  of 
this  amount  $5,900,000  was  contributed  by  the  county  gov- 
ernments and  farm  organizations.  This  year  the  total  funds 
will  be  about  $18,500,000,  of  which  $6,900,000  comes  from 
sources  within  the  county. 

Special  Work  Among  Negro  Farmers. 

The  special  work  among  the  negro  farmers  of  the  South- 
em  States  has  been  fully  maintained.  Not  only  have  the 
white  agents  taken  an  increased  interest  in  aiding  the 
negroes,  but  the  number  of  negro  agents  has  been  somewhat 
increased.  There  are  now  157  negro  men  and  91  negro 
women  employed  in  the  county  extension  work,  together  with 
two  unusually  capable  negro  men  employed  by  the  States 
Relations  Service  as  general  field  agents.  In  the  States  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  negro  work  rests 
on  the  State  agricultural  colleges  which  conduct  the  work 
among  the  white  farmers,  but  the  State  colleges  for  negroes 
cooperate  as  far  as  practicable  in  this  branch  of  the  exten- 
sion service.  The  work  among  the  negroes  has  had  very  use- 
ful results  in  improving  both  agriculture  and  race  relations, 
but  is  at  present  reaching  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  negro 
farm  population.     It  should  be  extended  more  rapidly. 

Work  Among  Farm  Women  Broadened. 

The  work  among  the  farm  women  has  been  considerably 
broadened  of  late  and  is  based  more  definitely  on  careful 
studies  of  the  actual  requirements  of  farm  homes  and  the 
varying  character  of  the  problems  which  need  immediate 
attention  in  different  regions.  It  now  includes  many  things 
relating  to  the  farm  home  food  supply,  diet  of  children  and 
adults,  clothing,  household  equipment  and  management,  care 
of  children  and  the  health  of  the  farm  family,  as  well  as  the 
encouragement  of  agricultural  production  by  women  and 
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girls,  where  this  is  needed  to  increase  their  income  or  to  sup- 
ply their  families  with  a  more  varied  and  healthful  diet. 
In  the  recent  public  discussion  concerning  pellagra  and 
other  diseases  due  to  malnutrition,  the  fact  was  largely  lost 
sight  of  that  in  many  thousand  southern  homes  the  families 
had  better  health  because  under  the  guidance  of  the  home 
demonstration  agents  the  women  and  girls  had  good  gardens, 
raised  poultry,  and  kept  dairy  cows,  either  doing  all  the  work 
themselves  or  enlisting  the  assistance  of  the  men  and  boys» 
There  has  also  been  increasing  cooperation  of  the  extension 
agents  with  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  services,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  private  associations  dealing  with  the  affairs 
of  rural  communities. 


Fig.  13. — Pig  clubs  show  the  w^y  to  better  stock.  Left  to  right,  the  breedn 
are :  Poland  China,  Duroc  Jersey,  Berkshire.  Chester  White,  Hampshire,  and 
Tamworth. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  continues  to  have  well- 
merited  popularity  and  is  a  great  inspiration  to  many  thou- 
sands of  our  farm  children.  In  many  cases  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  production  of  excellent  crops  and  animals  serve 
as  examples  which  the  adult  farmers  are  very  glad  to  fol- 
low. This  work  is  leading  an  increased  number  of  farm 
boys  and  girls  to  see  the  advantages  of  technical  education 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  so  that  former  club 
members  are  now  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  where  these  subjects  are  taught. 

Agencies  Employed  in  Extension. 

Some  of  the  agencies  through  which  the  extension  work  is 
carried  on  are: 
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Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  en- 
gaged in  county-agent  work  in  approximately  2,000  of  the 
2,650  counties  having  enough  agriculture  to  employ  an  agent. 
The  total  number  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  is 
about  3,000. 

Nine  himdred  and  fifty  persons  engaged  in  home  demon- 
stration work  in  725  counties. 

Three  hundred  and  five  persons  engaged  in  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work. 

Special  extension  workers  in  farm  management  and  farm 
economics. 

Special  dairy  extension  workers. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  Farmers'  Bulletins 
and  1,037  technical  and  scientific  bulletins  covering  practi- 
cally all  phases  of  the  department's  work  have  been  issued 
up  to  date. 

Press  service  to  approximately  17,000  publications,  includ- 
ing newspapers,  agricultural  journals,  trade  and  profes- 
sional journals,  church  papers,  magazines,  etc. 

Exhibits  at  agricultural  expositions  and  fairs. 

Motion  pictures,  which  are  furnished  free  for  exhibition 
at  various  kinds  of  agricultural  gatherings. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  chosen  Avith 
especial  reference  to  his  experience  in  extension  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  general  qualifications  for  the  position.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  general  supervision  over  this  work  and 
already  has  under  way  plans  for  the  coordination  of  the 
various  extension  activities,  including  the  publication  and 
information  work.  I  feel  sure  that  under  his  guidance  this 
work  will  be  greatly  strengthened  during  the  coming  year. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  department  and  in  the 
State  extension  divisions  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  a  unified  extension  program  for  the  entire  farm 
family  and  less  to  separate  divisions  of  work  along  the  lines 
of  sex  and  age.  This  consideration  will  be  kept  in  mind 
in  the  contemplated  reorganization  plans.  It  also  seems 
w4se  to  give  more  attention  to  a  national  program  of  agri- 
cultural progress.  We  hope  to  give  the  States  more  material 
aid  along  this  line. 
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In  what  might  be  called  the  field  of  service  is  included 
mich  work  as  the  crop-reporting  service,  the  market-news 
service,  the  weather  service,  and  many  others.  These  activi- 
ties are  neither  research  nor  extension,  strictly  speaking, 
although  their  field  is  greatly  extended  by  research,  and 
knowledge  of  the  work  is  spread  through  the  extension  serv- 


Fio.  14. — One  of  the  services  the  department  renders  the  American  people  Is 
the  daily  weather  forecast.  These  forecasts  are  based  on  reports  received 
by  telegraph  from  the  200  regular  stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  shown  on 
the  map  by  crosses,  and  as  soon  as  the  forecasts  are  made  they  are  supplied 
sot  only  to  the  regular  stations,  which  in  turn  supply  the  city  newspapers 
and  meet  other  requests,  but  also  are  telegraphed  to  about  1,200  other  places 
tliroughout  de  country.  Public-spirited  Individuals  to  the  number  of  400, 
without  other  compensation  than  the  satisfaction  of  serving,  print  and  maU 
cards  bearing  the  forecast  to  all  who  have  requested  them  in  their  vicinity 
and  agree  to  give  them  public  display.  About  68,000  cards  are  now  being 
distributed  daily.  The  forecasts  are  also  distributed  by  telephone  and  are 
available  to  more  than  6,000,000  subscribers,  and  are  now  being  distributed 
by  radio.  The  5,000  cooperative  observers,  shown  by  dots  on  the  map,  also 
serve  without  compensation  in  collecting  climatic  information. 

ice.  Other  services,  such  as  are  connected  with  the  forest 
administration,  for  example,  grow  out  of  research  and  have 
eertain  phases  of  a  regulatory  nature,  but  are  very  largely 
protective  to  the  interests  involved. 

Some  of  the  important  lines  of  service  work  are : 
Weather  forecasts,  covering  not  only  general  conditions, 
but  having  particular  application  to  various  specialized  in- 
dustries, agricultural  and  otherwise. 
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Crop  repk)rtSy  designed  to  afford  equal  opportunity  to  pro- 
ducers and  buyers  to  judge  of  production  and,  therefore,  of 
demand. 

Market-news  service,  covering  both  staple  and  specialized 
crops. 

Meat-inspection  service,  certifying  the  wholesomeness  of 
all  meat  and  meat  products  entering  interstate  or  foreign 
trade. 

Inspection  service,  available  alike  to  producer  and  dis- 
tributor, by  which  the  condition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
other  food  products  is  definitely  fixed  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment or  of  arrival  at  destination. 

Inspection  service  for  the  War  Finance  Corporation. 

Inspection  of  certain  food  supplies  for  the  Army  and  the 
Navy. 

An  office  of  development  through  which  the  discoveries  of 
the  research  workers  are  made  available  to  the  industrial 
world. 

Aid  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  output  to  manufac- 
turers using  agricultural  products  as  raw  materials. 

The  following  periodical  publications  are  issued  in  con- 
nection with  these  services : 

Daily. — ^Weather  map;  market  reports  as  follows:  On 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  dressed  poultry;  on  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables;  on  meat-trade  conditions  and  whole- 
sale prices;  on  live-stock  markets;  and  a  general  market- 
news  service. 

'Weekly. — National  Weather  and  Crop  and  Snow  and  Ice 
Bulletin;  Market  and  Crop  Reporter;  market  reviews  as 
follows :  On  butter,  on  cheese,  on  meat-trade  conditions,  on 
live-stock  markets,  on  peanuts,  a  carlot  summary  by  States. 

Semimonthly. — Eeport  on  honey  and  beeswax. 

Montldy. — ^Weather  Review;  export  report;  report  on 
fluid-milk  market,  condensed-milk  market,  and  powdered- 
milk  market;  summary  of  cold-storage  holdings  of  frozen 
and  cured  meats  and  of  frozen  and  mild-cured  fish. 

Quarterly. — Production  report  of  certain  dairy  products 
and  oleomargarine. 
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Stamping  Out  Plant  and  Animal  Diseases. 

The  warfare  carried  on  against  plant  and  animal  diseases 
calls  for  the  combined  efforts  of  the  research  scientist,  the 
extension  specialist,  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  certain 
regulatory  measures.  When  a  new  and  dangerous  plant 
pest  gains  lodgment  within  the  country  its  presence  first  Is 
detected  by  the  scientist  He  makes  a  study  of  its  life 
history,  if  such  is  not  already  known,  of  its  natural  enemies, 
if  it  has  such,  of  its  host  plants ;  in  short,  seeks  all  possible 
information  that  may  be  of  use  in  fighting  it.  This  knowl- 
edge is  taken  to  the  farmers  in  the  community  in  which  the 
pest  has  appeared  and  its  danger  thus  made  known.  A 
campaign  of  eradication  is  then  organized,  or,  if  not  eradi- 
cation, then  a  campaign  to  check  the  spread  of  the  pest.  In 
the  case  of  many  plant  and  animal  diseases  eradication  has 
been  found  practicable.  This  is  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  but  can  be  successful  only  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  which  may  be  exercised 
in  different  States. 

The  possibility  of  entirely  eliminating  a  pest  or  disease 
from  our  country  is  an  entirely  different  problem  from  that 
of  carrying  on  investigations  to  limit  its  injury.  For  ex- 
ample, the  ravages  of  the  codling  moth  increase  the  cost  of 
producing  apples  in  an  amount  averaging  about  10  per  cent 
for  the  whole  country.  The  untreated  orchards  suffer  a  direct 
loss  in  fruit  of  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  or  even  a  total  loss, 
depending  on  the  severity  of  the  infestation.  Proper  spray- 
ing and  caring  for  orchards  may  reduce  the  direct  loss  to  a 
minimum,  but  the  cost  of  doing  this  then  becomes  the  bur- 
den, and  this  cost  on  the  average  is  not  far  from  10  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  apple.  If  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  reasonable  sum  of  money  this  pest  could 
be  entirely  eliminated  from  a  region  or  from  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  worth  an  enormous  simi  of  money,  as  it 
would  obviate  the  expense  of  fighting  it,  as  weU  as  increase 
the  production  of  sound  fruit. 

The  cotton-boll  weevil  destroys  $200,000,000  worth  of  cot- 
ton annually.  Any  program  that  offered  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility of  success  in  eradicating  this  pest  would  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
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It  is  only  through  the  most  effective  kind  of  scientific  re- 
search and  thorough  organization  that  any  such  ambitious 
eradication  programs  as  above  suggested  could  be  carried 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  new  insect  pest  or  plant 
disease  suddenly  appears  in  a  small  area  in  the  country  the 
expenditure  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of  money  in  a  con- 
centrated effort  toward  its  eradication  may  entirely  elimi- 
nate what  would  otherwise  be  a  constant  menace  to  the  in- 
dustry threatened.  The  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  invaded 
this  country  several  times,  and  each  time  by  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  and  the  expenditure  of  a  few  million  dollars 
the  entire  live-stock  industry,  aggregating  many  billions  in 
value,  has  been  protected  ivom  this  scourge.  Should  it  once 
get  away  from  us,  eradication  would  be^impossible.  In  the 
same  way  the  prompt  and  efficient  attack  on  the  citrus  canker 
in  the  Gulf  coast  region  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  a  dis- 
ease that  threatened  the  entire  industry.  The  total  cost  of 
this  effort  to  date  has  been  less  than  $3,000,000,  while  the 
actual  destruction  caused  by  the  pest  during  its  brief  period 
of  injury  was  many  times  that  amount,  and  if  unchecked  it 
would  have  entirely  eliminated  one  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
dustries of  that  region.  These  are  examples  of  the  possi- 
bility of  success  of  prompt  and  effective  service.  There  is 
always  a  possibility  of  failure,  and  such  failures  have  oc- 
curred, notably  in  the  case  of  the  chestnut  blight  and  the 
white-pine  bli^r  rust.  These  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
diseases  were  far  more  widespread  before  they  were  discov- 
ered than  was  realized  at  the  time  the  effort  was  made.  The 
expenditure  of  the  money  was,  however,  abundantly  justified 
in  the  possibility  that  it  offered  of  success.  If  the  chestnut 
blight  had  been  discovered  in  time  we  would  still  have  our 
chestnut  trees.    As  it  is,  they  have  been  practically  destroyed. 

Two  other  eradication  programs  are  just  now  in  critical 
stages.  The  pink  boUworm  is  one  of  the  most  serious  cotton 
pests  that  the  world  has  known.  A  considerable  part  of 
Americans  success  in  cotton  production  has  undoubtedly  been 
due  in  the  past  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  this  insect  to 
contend  with,  while  nearly  all  of  the  competing  countries 
were  infested.    It  has  obtained  a  ccmsiderable  foothold  in 
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Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  next  year  or  so  will  determine 
whether  the  campaign  of  the  department  to  eliminate  it  is 
to  be  a  success  or  not.  If  successful,  the  cotton  industry  will 
be  in  a  favorable  situation.  If  the  pest  escapes  into  the  large 
cotton-growing  regions,  it  will  then  be  but  a  question  of  hold- 
ing it  to  the  smallest  possible  areas,  with  the  practical  cer- 
tainty that  ultimately  it  will  reach  the  entire  cotton -growing 
region. 

In  anticipation  of  the  possibility  of  such  misfortune 
trained  men  have  been  sent  to  cotton-growing  regions  in 
other  countries  to  study  cultural  methods  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed to  reduce  the  damage  done  by  this  pest.  Similar  work 
has  been  successful  in  the  fight  against  the  boll  weevil.  As 
a  result  of  the  research  applied  to  cotton  during  the  period 
of  the  boll-weevil  invasion  it  has  been  possible  to  develop 
superior  varieties  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation  that 
greatly  reduce  the  injuries  or  make  good  the  losses  that  the 
boll  weevil  inflicts.  Most  rapid  progress  in  growing  the 
improved  varieties  is  made  in  communities  which  devote 
themselves,  under  a  plw  of  community  organization,  to  the 
production  of  a  single  variety. 

The  gipsy  moth  has  been  present  in  Massachusetts  lor. 
many  years.  Owing  to  the  favorable  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds  the  department  has  been  enabled  to  hold  this 
pest  from  spreading  to  the  south  and  west.  During  this 
period  a  number  of  new  infestations — mainly  from  Euro- 
pean shipments — have  been  discovered  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  These  have  been  promptly  attacked  and 
in  every  case  have  been  eradicated.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  a  serious  infestation  was  found  in  New  Jersey 
which  had  evidently  been  there  for  a  number  of  years  and 
had  increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  This  outbreak  is  a 
serious  menace  to  the  entire  forest,  shade,  and  fruit  tree  in- 
dustry throughout  the  eastern  area.  The  same  winds  which 
have  been  so  favorable  in  helping  to  hold  the  New  England 
area  in  check  will  undoubtedly  sweep  this  infestation  north- 
ward and  eastward  if  unchecked  until  it  will  devastate  the 
entire  New  England  region.  Special  appropriations  have 
been  granted  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  this  infestation, 
and  a  two  hundred  thousand  dollar  increase  is  being  re- 
quested in  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
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to  continue  this  work.  It  is  hoped  that  by  aggressive  action 
this  outbreak  may  be  confined  to  its  original  area  and  rapidly 
reduced  until  it  is  completely  eradicated. 

Steady  Progress  Against  Animal  Scourges. 

There  are  other  types  of  eradication  work,  such  as  the 
fight  against  the  cattle  tick,  in  which  the  work  goes  on  year 
after  year,  making  steady  progress.  The  tick-fever  line  has 
been  pushed  gradually  southward  until  it  appears  that  with- 
in a  very  few  years  the  entire  United  States  will  be  freed 
from  Texas  fever,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 

QUARAhfTfC  FOR  TEXAS  FEVER  OF  CATTLE  DEC  K>,I92I 
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Fig.  15. — The  cattle  tick,  which  transmltH  Texas  fever  in  cattle*  and  formerly 
infested  all  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  sonthern  portion  of  California,  has 
now  been  practically  eradicated  from  most  of  this  region.  The  infested 
areas  at  present  include  a  belt  of  counties  near  the  coast  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  most  of  Florida,  and  a  broad  belt  extending  from 
central  Arkansas  southwestward  to  southern  Texas.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  area  originally  infested  has  been  released  from  quarantine. 

live-stock  production  in  the  South.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
here  that  this  program  was  made  possible  through  discovery 
by  the  scientists  of  the  department  of  the  transmission  of 
the  fever  by  the  cattle  tick,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  transmission  of  many  other  diseases 
of  animals  and  of  human  beings. 

The  practical  means  of  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  animals 
also  originated  in  the  discovery  of  a  scientific  test  by  which 
the  presence  of  the  disease  is  revealed.  The  use  of  this  test 
makes  possible  the  elimination  of  this  dread  disease.  To 
begin  with,  it  was  used  by  a  limited  number  of  breeders  of 
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pure-bred  stock  who  desired  to  free  their  own  herds  from 
disease.  Then  a  plan  for  cooperation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  and  the  owners  of  cattle  was  worked 
out  by  which  all  the  cattle  of  a  community  might  be  tested 
and  the  diseased  ones  eliminated.  Were  it  possible  to  prose- 
cute this  work  more  vigorously  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  live  stock  of  the  country  could  be  freed  from 
tuberculosis.  Unfortunately,  suflScient  Government  and  State 
funds  are  not  available  to  prosecute  this  campaign  as  rapidly 
as  live-stock  owners  wish.  The  Federal  Government  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  to  be  used  for  partial  indemnity  during 
the  year  beginning  July  1,  1921.  This  was  to  be  paid  only 
when  States  contributed  an  equivalent  amount.  Before  four 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  had  elapsed  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  had  been  exhausted  in  a  nimfiber  of  States,  and 
here  the  warfare  against  tuberculosis  must  practically  stop 
unless  further  appropriations  are  made.  With  one  excep- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  every  State  to  which  Federal  money 
has  been  allotted  for  this  purpose  will  have  used  all  of 
those  funds  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  adequate  sums  are  not  available  now.  Cattle  are 
cheap,  the  public  interest  is  aroused,  and  the  work  of  eradi- 
cating tuberculosis  would  go  forward  most  satisfactorily 
were  the  funds  at  hand. 

The  common  barberry,  the  bush  which  carries  the  black 
stem  rust  of  wheat  from  one  year's  crop  to  another,  is  being 
eradicated  from  11  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  States, 
the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  United  States.  This  is  another 
campaign  that  is  now  under  way  and  has  already  reached 
the  stage  in  which  it  is  consolidating  areas  from  which  the 
pest  has  been  eliminated.  Unexpected  diiBculties  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  in  this  as  in  other  eradication  campaigns. 
Considerable  areas  of  wild  barberries  have  been  discovered 
in  a  number  of  places  that  were  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  much  of  the  injury  of  the  years  past.  Sporadic  out- 
breaks of  rust  appeared  in  the  wheat  fields  in  this  area  last 
season,  but  no  general  epidemic,  such  as  appeared  in  1916, 
has  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  barberry  removal 
campaign. 

The  eradication  of  predacious  animals,  which  have  been 
so  destructive  to  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  western  re- 
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gions,  as  well  as  the  eradication  of  prairie  dogs,  ground 
squirrds,  and  other  rodents,  which  have  annually  been  de- 
stroying the  grass  and  grain  crops  on  vast  areas,  are  other 
programs  which  are  in  a  formative  stage.  .  Already  some  of 
these  campaigns  have  reached  the  point  of  extermination 
over  large  areas,  and  as  time  progBBSses  and  the  people  come 
to  recognize  the  value  of  this  work  undoubtedly  the  areas 
will  be  extended  and  a  general  extermination  of  some  of  these 
pests  undertaken.  .  , 

Further  Research  Necessary  to  Eradication. 

The  hog-ch(dera  control  program  has  not  yet  reached  the 
eradication^  stage;  More  scientific  work  must  be  done  before 
it  will  be* possible  to  put  the  handling  of  this  disease  on 
the  same  footing  with  tuberculosis  eradication.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  menaces'of  the  live-stock  industry  and  it 
is  to  be -hoped  that' a  method  of  absolute  control  may  be 
speedily  found. 

There  is  no  more  fertile  field  in  the  range  of  scientific 
endeavor  than  that  offered  by  the  possibility  of  eradicaiion 
of  destructive  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Pests  and  dis- 
eases not  only  cause  great  losses  but  make  much  more  diffi- 
cult the  effort  to  adjust  production  to  the  needs  of  consump- 
tion. A  considerable  number  of  live-stock  pests  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  worst  pests  of  our  cultivated  crops  are  so  limited 
in  their. food  habits  or  in  some. stage  of  their  life  history 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  apply  eradication  methods  when^ 
ever  conditions  appear  favorable.  Most  eradication  cam- 
paigns require  a  preliminary  period  of  education  in  the  pos- 
sibilities and  opportunities  of  accomplishment  before  those 
interested  are  willing  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  them  successful.  Most  of  the  failures  of  eradica- 
tion campaigns  for  introduced  pests  have  been  due  to  the 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  situation 
until  it  was  too  late  for  effective  work.  The  cotton-boll 
weevil  could  have  been  eradicated  any  time  during  the  first 
five  years  of  its  invasion  of  the  United  States  for  a  rela- 
tively small  sum  if  the  cotton  growers  had  only  realized  the 
danger  that  was  impending  and  had  been  willing  to  conform 
to  the  control  measures  recommended  by  the  department's 
scientific  staff.     On  the  other  hand,  the  eradication  of  a 
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pest  of  long  standing  which  the  people  have  come  to  con- 
sider a  necessary  evil  may  be  very  dilBcult,  owing  to  lack  of 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  the  program  and  a  consequent 
lack  of  cooperative  endeavor. 

Record  Made  in  Road  Construction. 

During  the  past  year  more  improved  roads  were  built 
under  the  Federal-aid  road  act  than  during  any  similar 
period,  the  mileage  completed  being  more  than  three  times 
as  great  as  the  entire  mileage  completed  during  the  preced- 
ing years  under  the  act.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1920 
a  total  of  1,677  miles  of  Federal-aid  road  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  there  were  14,940  miles  additional  under  con- 
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Pig.  16. — During  the  past  year  more  Improyed  roads  were  built  under  the 
Federal-aid  road  act  than  during  any  similar  period,  the  mileage  completed 
being  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  entire  mileage  completed  during 
the  preceding  years  under  the  act. 

struction  and  reported  as  about  one-third  complete.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1921,  7,469  miles  were  completed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  there  were  17,977  miles  under  construction. 
Including  the  completed  work  on  the  projects  still  under 
construction,  the  States  were  entitled  to  draw  Federal  funds 
to  the  amount  of  $118,915,515.  In  addition  there  was  a  bal- 
ance allotted  for  projects  under  construction  but  not  yet 
earned  to  the  amount  of  $66,375,636.  The  total  amount  of 
Federal  money  in  projects  completed  or  under  construction 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was,  therefore,  $185,291,151,  or  about 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  money  made  available  to  the  States 
from  past  appropriations. 
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Of  the  $266,760,000  which  was  avaUable  to  the  States  the 
unobligated  balance  was  but  $18,793,544.  Twelve  States  had 
no  balance  remaining  due  them.  Nine  States  still  had  to 
their  credit  more  than  a  million  dollars  unobligated.  The 
remaining  States  had  varying  amounts  of  less  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  still  unallotted  to  definite  projects.  Under  the 
law  these  allotments  must  be  taken  up  by  the  States  before 
June  30,  1923 ;  otherwise  the  amount  remaining  will  revert 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  for  redistribution  among  the  States. 

Economic  Conditions  Encourage  Road  Building. 

There  has  been  marked  improvement  during  the  past  year 
in  the  economic  conditions  affecting  road  work.  Kail  trans- 
portation for  needed  material  has  been  more  satisfactorj% 
Contractors  have  been  glad  to  undertake  new  work  at  lower 
prices  than  before,  and  the  increasing  unemployment  of 
labor  in  industries  has  made  a  larger  supply  of  labor  avail- 
able for  road  work  at  much  lower  wages.  Encouraged  by 
these  improved  conditions,  many  States  have  been  offering 
contracts  for  large  sections  of  road  improvement. 

The  task  of  keeping  roads  in  repair  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly diflScult.  Traffic  steadily  grows  and  carries  heavier 
loads,  and  because  of  this  old  methods  of  annual  repair  will 
not  suffice  in  the  future.  Nothing  short  of  constant  and  sys- 
tematic attention,  involving  the  immediate  repair  of  defects 
as  quickly  as  they  appear,  will  maintain  our  highways  in 
good  condition.  In  the  past  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  been  able  to  control  maintenance,  although,  as  a  rule,  the 
States  have  acted  in  good  faith,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
all  completed  roads  were  in  satisfactory  condition.  Most  of 
these  roads,  however,  were  new  and  will  require  far  more 
attention  in  the  future. 

New  Road  Law. 

The  new  Federal  highway  act  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
fall  of  1921  is  believed  to  be  the  most  constructive  road 
legislation  ever  enacted  in  this  country.  It  carries  an  appro 
priation  of  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1922,  of  which  $25,000,000  is  immediately  available,  and 
provides  that  unexpended  sums  allotted  to  any  State  shall 
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be  available  to  such  State  until  June  30,  1924,  after  which 
any  unexpended  balances  shall  be  reapportioned  to  the  va- 
rious States.  In  the  average  State  this  money  is  expended  in 
the  proportion  of  $43  from  the  Federal  Government  to  each 
$57  provided  by  the  State.  Each  State  must  have  a  properly 
organized  and  equipped  State  highway  department.  Proj- 
ects for  road  improvement  must  be  submitted  by  the  State 
and  be  approved  by  this  department  before  Federal  money 
is  available.  The  State  is  required  to  designate  a  system  of 
highways  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent  of  the  total  highway 
mileage  of  such  State.  This  selected  system  shall  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  to  be  known  as  primary  or  interstate 
highways,  which  shall  not  exceed  three-sevenths  of  such 
system,  and  the  other  to  be  known  as  secondary  or  inter- 
county  highways,  which  shall  consist  of  the  remainder  of 
such  system.  Not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  Federal-aid 
money  shall  be  expended  on  the  primary  or  interstate  high- 
ways except  with  the  approval  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment, and  the  States  are  required  to  make  provision  of  State 
funds  for  construction,  reconstruction,  and  maintenance  of 
all  Federal-aid  highways,  which  funds  shall  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  State  highway  department. 

Only  such  durable  types  of  surfacing  as  will  adequately 
meet  existing  and  probable  future  traffic  needs  and  condi- 
tions may  be  included  as  part  of  the  7  per  cent  system,  and 
all  such  construction  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  In  States  having  large  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment land  provision  is  made  for  larger  relative  Federal 
aid. 

Road  Maintenance  Insured  by  New  Law. 

The  matter  of  maintenance  seems  to  be  safeguarded  by 
this  new  law  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  if  the  State  fails  to  maintain  any  highway  which 
has  been  improved  through  Federal  aid,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  bring  this  delinquency  to  the  attention  of 
the  State.  If  within  90  days  such  highway  has  not  been 
placed  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
ceed to  have  it  placed  in  such  condition  and  charge  the  cost 
thereof  against  the  State's  apportionment  of  Federal-aid 
funds.    He  shall  also  refuse  to  approve  any  additional  proj- 
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ects  in  the  State  until  the  State  has  reimbursed  the  Federal 
Government  for  amount  of  Federal-aid  money  spent  for 
such  maintenance  work.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
have  such  maintenance  work  done  as  may  be  necessary.  Be- 
sponsibility  for  maintenance,  therefore,  can  not  be  avoided. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1922 
and  $10,000,000.  for  thit  fiscal  year  1923  is  made  for  building 
roads  in  the  national- forests. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  auibhorized  and  directed  to  tran3- 
fer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  his  request  war 
materials,  eqiiipment^  and  supplies  now  or  hereafter  declared 
surplus  from  stock  suitable  for  use  in  highway  improve- 
ment, and  this  material  may  be  distributed  to  the  States 
on  the  same  1  basis  as  Federal  aid  funds  are  distributed,  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  being  reserved  for  Federal  use  in  road 
construction. 

Research  Problems  in  Road  Construction. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  set  aside 
and  retain  2|  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation,  to  be 
used  in  administering  the  act  and  in  conducting  highway 
research.  The  importance  of  such  research  is  increasingly 
evident.  The  demands  of  our  highway  traffic  are  becoming 
more  severe.  The  increasing  use  of  large  motor  trucks  pre- 
sents maintenance  difficulties  unknown  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  conducting  many  scien- 
tific investigations  with  a  view  to  improved  road  construc- 
tion, and  especially  to  determine  the  effect  of  vehicular 
impact  on  road  surfaces*  Short  stretches  of  roads  of  dif- 
ferent types  are  being  built  and  submitted  to  the  most 
severe  traffic  tests.  The  department  also  is  cooperating 
with  the  various  State  highway  departments  and  scientific 
institutions  in  similar  investigations.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  research  work  already  done  has  yielded 
more  precise  scientific  knowledge  of  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  than  we  have  ever  before  possessed.  When 
we  consider  the  enormous  sums  which  are  now  being  ex- 
pended annually  for  road  construction,  the  relatively  small 
provision  made  for  research  work  should  bring  exceedingly 
large  returns. 
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The  foregoing  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  more  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  new  Federal  aid  act.  Under  the 
wise  administration  of  this  act  first-class  road  construction 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  aa  is  wise  and  safe. 

Surplus  War  Material  for  Road  Work. 

Under  previous  acts  of  Congress  large  quantities  of  sur- 
plus war  materials  have  been  distributed  among  the  States. 
But  for  the  use  of  this  material  the  work  of  the  State  high- 
way departments  under  the  difficult  conditions  of  the  past 
two  years  would  have  been  almost  impossible.  This  equip- 
ment was  bought  by  the  Government  for  use  in  war  and  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  for  road  work,  now  that  its  need 
for  war  purposes  no  longer  exists,  is  making  available  for 
the  use  of  the  taxpayer  simply  a  return  for  the  money  he 
has  provided.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  approximately 
$130,000,000  worth  of  this  material  had  been  transferred,,  in- 
cluding $11,000,000  worth  which  has  been  retained  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  in  connection  with  its 
various  road-building  activities.  Approximately  27,000  mo- 
tor vehicles  were  included  in  the  material  that  has  been  dis- 
tributed. As  was  to  be  expected,  much  of  this  surplus  ma- 
terial was  in  bad  condition  and  some  of  it  not  fit  for  further 
use.  The  cost  of  distributing  the  material  is  borne  by  the 
States.  Organization  for  intelligent  distribution  and  use  of 
these  materials  is  being  improved  steadily. 

The  National  Forests. 

Until  recent  years  the  forests  of  the  United  States  were 
looked  upon  as  the  gift  of  a  beneficent  Creator,  ready  pre- 
pared for  the  harvest,  for  the  profit  of  those  individual 
citizens  to  whom  they  were  most  freely  parceled  out  by  a 
liberal  Government.  While  Federal  funds  were  appropri- 
ated for  forest  investigations  in  1876,  the  first  forest  re- 
serves were  not  created  until  1891,  and  not  until  1905  were 
the  national  forests  formally  designated  as  such  and  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Only  since  the  date  last  named  has  there  been  a  definite 
national  forest  policy.  It  was  high  time.  Of  the  more  than 
800,000,000  acres  of  original  forest  area  there  now  remain 
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but  137,000,000  acres  in  virgin  forest,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  remaining  timber  supply  is  in  the  West  Coast  States, 
which  means  that  the  lumber  must  pay  a  heavy  transporta- 
tion charge  before  it  reaches  the  large  consuming  regions. 

The  cutting  of  these  virgin  forests  was  done  wastefully 
and  with  little  thought  of  growing  a  second  crop  of  timber. 
It  was  a  question  of  immediate  profit,  not  future  need.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  staggering  loss  in  timber  production  and 
has  imperiled  our  future  supply  of  wood.  More  than  this, 
in  mountain  areas  the  evil  extends  to  soil  erosion  steadily 
increasing  in  volume  and  destructiveness,  and  irregularities 


WHY  LUMBER  IS  BECOMING  SCARCE  AND  EXPENSIVE 


VtRGHy  fORESTS 
OF  UNnEO  STATES 


azzooo,  OOP 


WHAT  WE  HAD  ORIGINALLY  WHAT  WE  HAVE  NOW 


Pig.  17. — Over  fonr-flfths  of  the  originally  forested  land  has  been  cnt-over. 
About  half  of  this  cut-over  land  has  been  cleared  for  agriculture,  cities* 
roads,  etc.,  and  the  other  half  is  growing  up  to  trees,  mostly  of  poorer 
quality  than  the  virgin  forest,  or  has  been  so  frequently  devastated  by  fire 
that  trees  can  not  get  a  start 

in  stream  flow  ranging  from  excessive  floods  to  excessive  pe- 
riods of  low  water.  The  denudation  of  mountain  lands  under 
private  misuse  had  much  to  do  with  our  difficulties  in  main- 
taining the  navigability  of  streams  and  preserving  regular 
sources  of  water  supply  urgently  needed  for  irrigation. 
Recognition  of  this  danger  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  our  national  forests,  which  now  aggregate  156,000,000 
acres,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  our  timber-growing  land. 

National  Forest  Policy. 

The  forest  policy  which  has  been  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  since  the  forests  were  placed  under  it 
contemplates : 
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First.  The  administration  of  the  national  forests  in  such 
a  way  as  to  promote  the  greatest  possible  utilization  for  all 
purposes  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  possible  growth 
of  timber.  This  includes  protection  from  fire,  regulation  of 
cutting,  tree  planting,  and  forest  management  to  secure  the 
maximum  growth  of  timber;  full  utilization  of  forage  re- 
sources for  live-stock  raising;  classification  of  lands  and  the 
elimination  of  areas  most  suitable  for  farming;  the  use  of 
lands  for  a  wide  range  of  purposes,  including  industrial  de- 
velopments and  recreation ;  the  fullest  possible  development 
of  water  powers;  the  readjustment  of  boundaries  to  include 
forest  lands  and  to  exclude  other  lands.  While  the  national 
forests  are  being  administered  as  national  property,  the  well- 
being  of  local  communities,  which  are  largely  agricultural 
in  character,  is  a  primary  consideration. 

Second.  The  extension  of  the  national  forests  through  the 
purchase  of  lands  which  will  protect  the  watersheds  of  nav- 
igable streams.  The  national  forests  established  by  Execu- 
tive order  or  by  legislation  now  cover  the  headwaters  of 
nearly  all  the  important  streams  beyond  the  Mississippi  and 
protect  enormous  investments  in  irrigation  works,  irrigable 
farms,  and  hydro-electric  development  They  are  now 
slowly  being  extended  by  purchases  over  the  watersheds  of 
navigable  streams  in  the  eastern  States  and  should  be  ex- 
tended still  further  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  policy  rep- 
resents to-day  the  most  striking  application  of  public  fore- 
sight to  land  problems  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  Scientific  research  with  a  view  to — 

{a)  Ascertaining  and  demonstrating  through  the  activi- 
ties of  forest  experiment  stations  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  methods  of  growing  the  maximimi  timber  crops  of 
the  best  species. 

(6)  Products  investigations,  centered  mainly  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  to  ascertain  and 
demonstrate  means  of  preventing  waste  and  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  the  manufacture  and  utilization  of  our 
forest  resources.  These  investigations  are  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  our  present  resources,  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  production  necessary  to  meet  future  requirements,  and 
indirectly  to  make  the  growing  of  timber  more  profitable. 
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{c)  Investigations  of  timber  resources,  the  extent  of  for- 
est lands,  and  other  economic  questions,  such  as  timber  taxa- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  the  data  which  must  underlie  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  a  national- forest  policy. 

Fourth.  Dissemination  of  information,  and  cooperation 
with  States,  timberland  owners^  and  farmers,  in  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  public  and  privately  owned  forests 
and  farm  woodlots.    These  activities  include — 

(a)  Fire  protection  through  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
erjd  Government,  the  State  governments,  and  private  owners. 

{h)  Cooperation  with  the  management  of  privately  owned 
timberlands  to  check  their  devastation  and  assure  the  con- 
tinued use  for  timber  growing  of  lands  not  better  suited  for 
other  purposes^ 

(c)  The  dissemination  of  information  which  will  make 
possible  greater  and  better  production  on  the  200,000,000 
acres  of  farm  woodlots  owned  by  the  individual  farmers  of 
the  Nation.  Woodlot  products  now  rank  in  value  as  one  of 
the  first  three  or  four  principal  farms  crops  of  the  country. 
The  yield  of  these  farm  woodlots  can  be  immensely  increased 
by  better  methods. 

{d)  Publicly  owned  forests  with  the  greatest  additions 
which  can  be  anticipated  can  not  alone  meet  our  require- 
ments for  wood.  The  department  is  therefore  attempting  by 
all  means  at  its  disposal  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  national 
policy  for  the  production  of  timber  on  the  privately  owned 
lands  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 


WOOD  CONSUMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION 

1       ANNIMLCRO^TH 
1 6  BIUJON  CUBIC  FEET 

Fio.  18. — The  people  of  the  United  States  are  now  consuming  annually,  or  per- 
mitting to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  or  otlierwise,  more  tlian  four  times  as  much 
wood  as  is  being  grown.  To  meet  the  Nation*^  demand,  wood  should  be 
grown  as  other  crops  are  grown. 

Conserving  the  Forests. 

During  the  16  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
administered  the  national  forests  it  has  secured  and  trained 
an  administrative  force  i-emarkable  for  its  efficiency.    Meth- 
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ods  of  cutting  timber  have  been  developed  under  which  the 
forest  reproduces  naturally,  *and  these  requirements  have 
been  so  harmonized  with  the  practical  limitations  of  lum- 
bering that  the  demand  for  national-forest  timber  has  grown 
steadily.  The  condition  of  the  national-forest  ranges  has 
been  very  greatly  improved  and  ^at  the  same  time  the  stock 
which  they  can  support  without  damage  has  been  increased 
by  approximately  one-third.  A  system  of  fire  protection 
has  been  established  which  has  stimulated  fire  protection 
throughout  the  United  States  and  4s  serving  as  a  model  to 
State  and  7>rivate  agencies  alike.  In  general,  all  national- 
forest  resources  have  been  brought  into  use.  Western  pub- 
*lic  sentiment,  at  first  decidedly  hostile,  now  almost  uni- 
versally supports  the  present  form  of  administration,  and 
'western  stockmen  have  even  gone  so  far  in  many  instances 
as  to  demand  tlie  exteni^on  of  the  national-forest  i^stem  of 
range  managem«it  to  the-  remaining  public  -grazing  lands ; 
in  short,-  the  national  forests  are  now  vindicated  by  their 
fruits. 

Some  2,000^000  acres  of  forest  lands  have  been  purchased 
at  the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams  in  the  East,  and 
these  areas-have  been  placed  under  an  administration,  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  western  forests.  Favorable  prog- 
ress iff  purchases  was  made  during  the  past  year. 

Forest  products  investigations,  which  at  their  initiation 
wefe  ignored  by  the  forest  industries  of  the  country,  have 
•through  the  demonstration  of  their  benefits  permeated  the 
forest  industries  almost  without  exception  and  have  given 
an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  possibilities  in  the  con- 
servation, manufacture,  and  utilization  of  forest  products. 
'A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  forest 
experiment  stations  which  should  as  rapidly  aff  possible  be 
extended  to  cover  at  least  all  the  principal  forest  regions 
•  of  the  country.  Notable  contributions  have  been  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  remaining  timber  supplies  and  related 
economic  subjects. 

Information  on  the  need  for  timber  growing  and  the  best 

methods  few  growing  and  utilizing  timber  has  been  widely 

'  disseminated.     Public  opinion  has  been  aroused  until  now 

there  is  a  powerful  nation-wide  support  for  the  adoption 

of  a  national  policy  which  will  bring  about  the  growing  of 
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timber  on  privately  owned  lands  to  supplement  that  which 
can  be  produced  on  national  forests  and  other  public 
holdings. 

Protection  From  Fire. 

Through  the  example  of  the  national  forests  the  Forest 
Service  has  extended  the  work  of  fire  protection  over  the 
forested  areas  of  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In 
its  earlier  work  the  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  at  control- 


FiG.  19.— A  Forest  Service  Are  lookout,  on  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  West, 
from  which  an  observer  stands  guard  over  a  million  acres  of  national  forest 
land  from  daylight  to  darlc  all  through  the  dangerous  season. 

ling  forest  fires  often  met  with  ridicule  as  being  hopeless 
or  impossible.  Last  year  24  States  cooperated  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  forest-fire  protection.  This  year  the 
fund  for  cooperation  with  the  States  was  raised  from  $125,000 
to  a  new  total  of  $400,000.  The  larger  appropriation  has 
greatly  stimulated  local  effort  along  the  same  lines.  The 
protection  of  forests  against  fire  is  a  problem  in  which  there 
are  three  parties  in  interest — the  owner,  who  hope?  to  sell 
the  timber;  the  local  public,  whose  carelessness  is  the  cause 
of  part  of  the  hazard;  and  the  Nation,  through  its  interest 
in  navigation  and  welfare.    Efficient  fire  protection  will  con- 
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tribute  largely  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  our 
future  timber  supply.  Through  its  efforts  in  building  up  a 
system  of  fire  protection  in  cooperation  with  the  States  the 
department  is  making  excellent  progress.  There  should  be 
no  break  in  the  continuity  of  this  work. 

Better  Utilization  of  Forest  Products. 

The  basic  function  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  bring  about 
the  utilization  primarily  for  timber  growing,  and  inciden- 
tally for  a  wide  range  of  other  purposes,  of  the  one-fourth 
of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose  in  the  same  way  that  other  units  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  attempt  to  bring  about  the  most  complete 
utilization  for  agricultural  production  of  the  part  of  the 
remaining  three- fourths  which  is  most  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Forest  Service  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  primarily  because  of  this  basic  use  of  land.  It 
is  related  to  the  department,  further,  in  the  utilization  of 
some  156,000,000  acres  of  national  forests  for  the  grazing  of 
live  stock,  a  strictly  agricultural  function  which  involves 
cooperation  with  both  the  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry  and 
Plant  Industry.  It  is  related  in  the  extension  of  road  and 
trail  systems  on  the  national  forests  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
cultural communities  as  well  as  to  provide  communications 
for  fire  protection  and  for  general  administration,  and  this 
involves  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It 
is  related  in  the  development  of  forestry  on  the  200,000,000 
acres  of  woodlots  owned  by  farmers  and  cooperates  in  this 
function  with  the  States  Relations  Service  and  its  widely  ex- 
tended organization  of  county  agents.  In  its  research  activi- 
ties the  Forest  Service  cooperates  with  practically  every  other 
bureau  in  various  economic  investigations;  with  the  Weather 
Bureau,  in  investigations  on  the  relation  of  forests  to  stream 
flow  and  the  general  relations  of  climate  to  forest  growth 
and  fire  protection;  with  the  Bureaus  of  Animal  and  Plant 
Industry  in  a  wide  range  of  investigations  covering  both 
utilization  of  the  national  forests  for  grazing,  the  work  of 
the  forest  experiment  stations,  and  finally,  the  protection  of 
forests  and  forest  products  from  fungous  diseases. 
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Forest  Management  an  Agricultural  Problem. 

Investigations  to  reduce  enormous  losses  through  decay 
of  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp  were  conducted  jointly  by  the 


HOW  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  WORKS  WITH  OTHER 
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Pig.  20. — The  Forest  Service  is  an  integral  part  of  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  serving  the  farmers,  who  manage  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  forest 
land  in  the  United  States,  the  stoclcmen  of  the  West,  who  graze  over  9,000,000 
head  of  stock  in  the  national  forests,  the  owners  of  the  200  million  acres 
of  timberland  not  in  farms  nor  in  the  national  forests,  who  often  need  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance,  and  all  consumers  of  lumber  and  forest  products, 
for  whom  it  is  providing  a  permanent,  though  limited,  supply  of  timber 
from  the  national  forests,  and  investigating  the  most  economical  methods 
of  wood'  atHisfttion. 

Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  with  the  Biological 
Survey  covers  both  insect  and   animal   attacks  on  forest 
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growth.  In  perfecting  plans  for  controlling  an  insect  in- 
festation on  forest  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  recently  found  it  advisable  to  agree 
that  the  work  should  be  handled  by  the  Forest  Service  work- 
ing in  cooperation  withh  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The 
Bureau  of  Soils  assists  the  Forest  Service  in  the  studies  of 
soils  and  their  bearing  on  the  life  of  forest  trees  and  forage 
plants,  and  further,  in  land  classification  for  agricultural 
homestead  settlement.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  se- 
cures information  on  the  needs  of  stockmen  and  farmers  for 
public  and  national  forest  ranges  which  aids  the  national 
forest  administration,  and  collects  also  data  on  the  products 
of  farm  woodlots  which  is  of  value  in  the  development  of 
farm  forestry.  In  §hort,  having  largely  exhausted  the  forest 
crop  grown  in  advance,  the  problem  now  is  to  use  more 
wisely  what  remains  and  to  grow  other  crops  to  meet  our 
needs.  That  is  to  say,  forestry  is  a  distinctly  agricultural 
business.  The  function  of  the  department  as  a  whole  in- 
cludes efforts  for  the  production  and  the  naost  effective 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  the  products  of 
both  farm  and  forest  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large. 
Finally,  the  agricultural  industry  itself  is  the  largest  owner 
of  timberlands  and  the  largest  user  of  forest  products,  and 
as  such  is  vitally  interested  in  the  administration  of  the 
forests. 

Paper  Making  in  Alaska. 

Worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  calling  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  newsprint 
manufacturers  to  the  splendid  opportunities  offered  by  the 
two  great  national  forests  in  Alaska  for  the  establishment 
of  an  important  industry  in  that  region.  The  Tongass  Na- 
tional  Forest,  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory, has  a  stand  of  not  less  than  70,000,000,000  feet  of  tim- 
ber within  its  area  of  about  15,000,000  acres.  The  Forest 
Service,  after  a  careful  study  of  these  resources  and  a  scien- 
tific determination  of  the  value  of  such  Alaskan  timbers  for 
purposes  of  paper  manufacture,  has  divided  the  forest  into 
14  development  regions,  each  one  of  which  contains  sufficient 
water  power  potentialities  and  sufficient  timber  to  run  a  large 
paper-manufacturing  plant  permanently.     It  is  estimated 
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that  under  the  plans  now  worked  out  the  two  national  for- 
ests in  Alaska  can  furnish  perpetually  2,000,000  cords  of 
pulpwood  annually,  amounting  to  an  equivalent  of  one- 
third  of  our  present  consumption.  Two  large  sales  have  al- 
ready, been  made  and  one  small  mill  erected.  It  is  confi- 
dently anticipated  that  extensive  development  along  these 

lines  will  take  place  as  soon 
ALASKAS  PULPWOOD  WEAUM      ^  fi^^^^j^i  ^^^  industrial 

conditions  become  normal. 
The  problems  of  forest  ad- 
ministration in  Alaska  are 
inseparably  linked  with 
similar  problems  encoun- 
tered in  the  States,  and 
an  efficient,  decentralized, 
local  administration  has 
been  established  which  is 
functioning  in  close  co- 
ordination with  the  other 
scientific  bureaus  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  Department  in 
Alaska. 

The  service  rendered  by 
the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Alaska  is  ex- 
actly the  same  sort  of  serv- 
ice that  it  renders  in  the 
various  States  and  Terri- 
tories, modified,  of  course, 
to  meet  local  conditions.  It 
maintains  in  Alaska  nine 
stations  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau. The  Biological  Sur- 
vey has  four  stations  which  give  attention  to  the  reindeer  and 
land  fur-bearing  animals.  The  Forest  Service,  as  has  been 
noted  in  dealing  with  its  activities  in  this  report,  has  charge  of 
the  large  national  forests  there.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
handles  forest-road  construction  under  the  Federal-aid  act. 
Extension  work  through  the  States  Belations  Service  is  car- 
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ried  on  from  five  different  agricultural  experiment  stations 
scattered  through  the  Territory*  Through  these  activities 
the  people  of  Alaska  have  the  same  benefit  from  the  work 
done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  have  the  people 
of  the  States. 

Because  of  the  distance  the  representatives  of  the  depart- 
ment in  Alaska  have  been  given  larger  powers  than  repre- 
sentatives in  the  States.  The  effort  has  been  to  delegate 
the  largest  possible  authority  in  order  that  prompt  decisions 
may  be  made  on  the  ground. 

Better  Housing  Needed  for  Department 

The  offices  and  laboratories  of  the  department  are  scat- 
tered in  more  than  40  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  This  results  in  waste  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  money  for  which  the  Government  must 
pay.  Efficiency  is  impaired  by  difficulty  of  personal  con- 
tact between  the  Secretary  and  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment,  as  well  as  between  bureau  chiefs  and  units  of  their, 
own  respective  bureaus.  Many  units  which  are  closely  re- 
lated organically  are  so  separated  by  the  exigencies  of  hous- 
ing space  that  much  confusion  exists  and  full  and  efficient 
utilization  of  the  services  of  the  workers  is  impossible.  The 
necessary  transmission  of  mail  and  packages  between  so 
many  scattered  locations  requires  a  very  large  messenger 
force,  while  the  guarding  of  these  scattered  buildings,  by 
day  and  night,  necessarily  entails  a  force  of  watchmen 
much  larger  than  would  be  needed  for  a  smaller  number 
of  suitable  buildings  properly  located.  In  addition  it  is  a 
source  of  constant  embarrassment  to  the  department  that 
visitors  who  have  business  to  transact  with  the  Government 
must  be  referred  from  building  to  building,  frequently  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another. 

Of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  Government  and  occupied 
by  the  department,  several  are  of  the  temporary  type,  erected 
hurriedly  during  the  war,  highly  inflammable,  and  other- 
wise unsuited  to  the  work  of  the  department.  The  same  is 
true  of  some  of  the  rented  buildings.  In  several  of  these 
buildings  the  valuable  property  and  records  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  continually  exposed  to  the  risk  of  fire,  and 
there  is  even  apprehension  of  loss  of  life. 
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The  prompt  construction  of  a  large  modem  office  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  various  scattered  units  of  the  depart- 
ment should  be  a  profitable  financial  investment  and  would 
add  immensely  to  the  efficiency  with  which  its  work  is  car- 
ried on. 

Capable  Leadership  Essential  in  Department  Work. 

The  most  important  single  problem  before  the  department 
at  the  present  time  is  that  of  securing  and  holding  the  right 
kind  of  leadership  in  its  different  lines  of  work.  The  pos- 
sibility of  economically  and  efficiently  carrying  out  a  given 
project  depends  upon  the  vision  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
individual  assigned  the  task.  He  must  have  technical  train- 
ing requisite  to  meet  all  the  intricacies  of  the  situation,  ad- 
ministrative ability  sufficient  to  organize  and  lead  his  force, 
and  a  personality  that  will  win  confidence  and  respect.  In- 
dividuals having  all  these  qualities  are  rare,  but  once  secured 
are  the  very  foundation  of  an  efficient  scientific  organiza- 
tion. With  this  type  of  leadership  in  all  divisions  of  the 
work  the  highest  possible  efficiency  can  be  secured  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  leadership  lacking  in  training  or 
vision  the  essential  point  of  an  investigation  or  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  gives  value  to  another  type  of  service 
may  be  neglected  and  the  entire  expenditure  may  accomplish 
little  or  nothing  oi  permanent  advantage.  With  adequate 
training  and  the  proper  personal  qualities  but  without  ad- 
ministrative ability  the  project  may  be  prosecuted  with  the 
right  objective  but  be  ineffective  and  wasteful  in  operation. 

In  research  work  it  is  doubly  important  that  the  project 
leader  possess  these  qualities,  for  much  of  our  research  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  those  not 
familiar  with  the  problems  involved  to  determine  whether 
the  methods  employed  are  such  as  to  finally  secure  the  de- 
sired results.  Great  importance  is  therefore  attached  to  reli- 
ance and  dependability  in  leadership.  In  recommending  in 
its  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  advancement  in  salaries 
for  certain  of  the  administrative  leaders  of  the  department, 
and  especially  in  recommending  the  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum possible  to  pay  scientific  workers  from  $4,500  to  $6,500, 
the  department  is  acting  solely  from  tiie  standpoint  of  econ- 
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omy  and  efficiency  in  the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  A 
given  amount  of  money  wisely  expended  will  accomplish 
very  much  greater  results  than  double  that  amount  used  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  organization  without  a  definite  aim 
or  purpose. 

Need  for  Better  Salaries. 

The  situation  as  to  salaries  grows  worse  each  year.  Effi- 
cient leaders  in  the  different  lines  of  the  department's  work 
are  one  by  one  leaving  the  service  to  accept  employment  at 
higher  rates  of  compensation  or  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  fully  comparable  with  those  in  the  better  grade  of  edu- 
cational and  research  institutions  before  the  war  period. 
Since  that  time  these  institutions  by  the  pressure  of  com- 
mercial interests  and  higher  wage  standards  in  other  lines 
of  effort  have  advanced  their  salary  scale  from  time  to  time 
until  now  many  of  the  endowed  institutions,  such  as  Colum- 
bia, Yale,  Harvard,  Stanford,  and  Chicago,  are  paying  pro 
fessorial  salaries  of  ivosa  $7,500v  to  $10,000.  Harvard,  for 
example,  pays  the  heads  of  all  of  its  departments  from  $6,000. 
to  $8,000.  These  salaries  promise  to  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished. 

In  the  same  way  the  State-supported  institutions  have 
raised  their  salary  standards  until  such  institutions  as  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  California  are  paying 
from  $6,000  up.  When  a  single  institution  like  Chicago  or 
Wisconsin  has  125  professors  receiving  an  average  salary 
quite  a  little  above  $5,000,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the 
department  has  trouble  in  retaining  its  bureau  chiefs  with 
an  average  salary  of  $4,700  and  its  project  leaders  with  an 
average  salary  of  $3,500.  The  bureau  chiefs  should  rank  in 
training  and  experience  and  in  professorial  qualities  with 
college  presidents.  In  fact,  two  of  them  have  refused  such 
presidencies  within  the  past  year.  The  project  leaders  of  the 
department  have  larger  administrative  responsibilities  and 
should  have  higher  qualifications,  on  the  average,  than  the 
deans  and  directors  of  our  educational  institutions  whose 
salaries  average  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  higher  than  those  of 
the  professors  of  the  corresponding  institutions.  A  number 
of  the  former  employees  of  the  department  are  receiving  sal- 
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aries  ranging  from  $10^000  to  $20,000  in  commercial  posi- 
tions. Loyalty  and  opportunity  for  great  public  service  has 
held  many  a  scientific  worker  in  the  department  against  a 
flattering  offer  from  the  outside,  and  because  of  that  spirit 
it  will  always  be  possible  for  the  department  to  hold  its  work- 
ers at  a  lower  salary  than  the  maximum  paid  by  the  educa- 
tional institutions  and  for  very  much  less  than  that  offered 
in  the  commercial  fielda  If,  however,  any  satisfactory  de- 
gree  of  permanence  is  to  be  secured,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reach  a  salary  standard  whereby  these  men  will  be  enabled 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families  with  a  small  Surplus  to  supplement  the 
totally  inadequate  retirement  provisions  of  the  present  time. 

If  the  department  is  to  go  forward  in  its  work  and  meet 
the  increasingly  complex  problems  of  the  future  it  must 
have  authority  to  pay  fair  salaries.  In  research  work  the 
loss  of  a  scientist  not  only  imperils  the  leadership  of  the 
project  but  inevitably  in  leaving  he  takes  with  him  a  knowl- 
edge and  experience  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  his  successor  by  long 
and  painstaking  effort ;  so  that  even  if  an  equally  strong  man 
could  be  secured  the  loss  through  the  lack  of  continuity  of 
the  work  is  usually  much  greater  than  the  increased  outlay 
that  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  insured  the  contin- 
uous services  of  the  individual.  From  every  standpoint, 
therefore,  the  high  turnover  in  scientific  personnel  that  the 
department  has  been  experiencing  in  recent  years  is  uneco- 
nomical and  wasteful. 

The  proposed  program  of  cooperation  and  correlation  of 
scientific  work  of  the  department  and  the  State  stations  calls 
for  an  even  higher  type  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
partment. In  order  to  make  such  projects  feasible  and  to 
properly  equip  the  organization  for  an  effective  attempt  to 
attack  the  more  fundamental  problems  which  have  up  to 
the  present  time  resisted  the  efforts  of  isolated  workers,  such 
permanent  leadership  must  be  secured. 

Highly  Trained  Scientists  a  National  Asset 

The  great  discoveries  of  the  ages  have  been  made  by  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  individuals,  and  the  nation  that  can  pro- 
duce such  individuals  and  provide  for  the  cbncentration  of 
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their  efforts  on  the  problems  of  most  vital  inter^  to  national 
welfare  will  be  successful  in  the  competition  of  the  future. 
The  experience  of  the  war  period  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  when  the  leading  scientists  of  the  Nation  were  called 
together  for  the  solution  of  a  given  problem  success  was 
practically  assured.  The  trend  of  movement  of  population 
and  civilization  in  the  past  few  centuries  has  been  toward 
the  center  of  food  production.  This  tendency  will  undoubt- 
edly increase.  It  would  therefore  seem  but  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  make  adequate  provision  for  leadership  and  efficiency 
in  matters  so  vital  to  national  welfare. 

Graduate  Work  in  Department. 

To  maintain  continued  efficiency  in  a  scientific  organiza- 
tion under  civil-service  regulations  some  provision  must  be 
made  for  adequate  training  of  those  who  enter  the  service 
in  the  lower  positions.  The  rapid  turnover  in  personnel 
during  the  war  and  post-war  periods  has  resulted  in  an 
extremely  rapid  advancement  of  these  men.  To  meet  this 
need  the  department  has  provided  for  graduate  training  in 
various  lines  for  the  scientific  workers.  The  work  is  given 
outside  of  office  hours,  is  supported  entirely  by  the  students, 
and  is  therefore  unofficial  in  nature.  It  is,  however,  super- 
vised and  encouraged  by  the  department.  The  workers  are 
allowed  to  take  only  one  course  at  a  time,  and  everything 
necessary  is  done  to  insure  the  highest  standard  for  the 
work,  so  that  it  will  not  only  be  effective  training  for  the 
department  workers  but  satisfactory  to  the  graduate  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  the  ambitious 
workers  of  the  department  will  make  arrangements  with 
such  graduate  institutions  for  the  acceptance  of  these  credits 
and  will  ultimately  attend  these  institutions  and  complete 
the  work  required  for  advanced  degrees.  Leaves  of  absence 
for  this  purpose  are  being  arranged  and  closer  cooperation 
with  graduate  departments  in  the  solution  of  research  prob- 
lems is  being  considered. 

Some  of  the  strongest  scientists  of  the  department  are 
taking  charge  of  courses  and  a  few  of  the  leading  graduate 
institutions  have  furnished  teachers  for  others.  Altogether 
a  most  helpful  spirit  has  prevailed.  It  is  expected  that 
other  graduate  institutions  will  from  time  to  time  assist  the 
department  in  its  efforts  and  that  the  scientific  men  detailed 
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to  temporary  appointments  in  Washington  may  be  available 
for  this  service. 

Although  just  getting  under  way,  this  incneased  oppor- 
tunity is  already  being  reflected  in  the  greater  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  of  the  workers  within  the  department.  The 
most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  situation,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  ambitious  students  of  the  best  institutions  are  again 
becoming  interested  in  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of 
Government  service.  The  lack  of  adequate  salary  stand- 
ards and  opportunity  for  obtaining  advanced  training  have 
made  it  difiicult  for  the  department  to  attract  to  its  en- 
trance positions  in  the  past  the  very  men  who  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  continued  efficiency  of  its  work.  It 
is  hoped  that  provision  for  higher  salaries  in  the  advanced 
positions  and  enlarged  opportunities  for  graduate  work  may 
help  us  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  tried  to  present  truthfully  the 
adverse  conditions  affecting  our  agriculture  at  4^  present 
time  and  the  bad  effect  these  conditions  are  having  upon 
industry  and  business.  The  troubles  by  which  the  farmer 
is  surrounded  are  not  of  his  making.  In  large  part  they  are 
due  to  world-wide  conditions  over  which  he  had  no  control 
and  the  inevitable  result  of  the  World  War.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  by  some  miraculous  transformation  this  period 
of  adversity  may  be  turned  overnight  into  a  period  of  pros- 
perity, but  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  worst  is  over  and  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  grad- 
ual improvement  from  now  on.  A  clear  recognition  of  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  should  help  us  to  realize  this  hope. 

When  finally  we  emerge  from  this  distressing  period  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  agricultural 
era.  Heretofore  we  have  produced  more  food  products  than 
were  needed  by  our  own  people.  We  had  land  in  abundance 
and  of  great  fertility.  Our  population  is  increasing  rapidly. 
We  have  taken  up  most  of  our  easily  cultivated  land.  We 
are  not  far  from  the  time  when  home  needs  will  require  prac- 
tically all  that  we  produce  in  the  average  year.  This  means 
a  more  intensive  agriculture,  with  larger  production  per 
acre  and  lessened  cost,  if  we  are  to  meet  foreign  competition 
and  still  maintain  our  standards  of  living. 
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The  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  is  planning  to  meet  these 
new  conditions  by  strengthening  its  work  in  certain  direc- 
tions. Its  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Government  are 
set  forth  in  the  pages  which  follow.  A  study  of  the  regular 
appropriations  will  show  that  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
money  is  spent  for  regulatory  and  service  work  which  is  of 
more  direct  value  to  the  consuming  public  than  to  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm.  The  money  made  available  for  scien- 
tific research  and  its  application  to  farm  problems  should 
be  increased  in  the  national  interest.  As  has  been  said,  such 
money  is  in  the  nature  of  an  investment  It  results  in  vast 
additions  to  our  national  wealth.  The  amfounts  asked  for 
the  coming  year,  and  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum.  In 
the  future  these  appropriations  should  be  increased  just  as 
rapidly  as  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  de- 
partment gives  reasonable  assurance  that  increased  money 
will  be  used  wisely. 

It  is  planned  during  the  coming  year  to  strengthen  certain 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  department,  more  especially  the 
scientific  research,  the  application  of  the  results  of  research 
to  farm  practice,  more  extended  studies  of  marketing  farm 
crops  with  a  view  to  reducing  cost,  investigations  of  both 
production  and  consumption  at  home  and  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  better  adjusting  our  own  production  to  market 
needs,  and  studies  looking  toward  making  available  to  the 
farmer  those  devices  of  modem  business  which  provide 
needed  credit  on  easy  terms  and  which  may  help  us  to  dis- 
tribute production  risks  more  equitably. 

This  is  a  creative  department.  Also  it  is  a  department 
of  service.  Its  task  is  to  conserve  and  increase  national 
wealth  through  the  wise  utilization  of  the  soil  and  its  prod- 
ucts, having  in  mind  constantly  the  maintenance  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  for  the  use  of  the  generations  to  follow  us. 

In  such  a  task  the  department  should  have  both  the  liberal 
financial  support  of  the  Government  and  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  all  our  people. 
Respectfully, 

Henry  C.  Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
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Appropriations. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  research,  exten- 
sion, service,  and  regulatory  activities  of  the  department 
during  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  approximately  $32,000,000, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  table  : 

Federal  appropriations  available  for  regular  work  of  department 

Agricultural  appropriation  act,  1921 $31,712,784.00 

Less — 

Appropriations    for    State    agricultural 

experiment  stations $1,  440,  000 

Smith-Lever  supplementary  funds 1,  5O0,  000 

Short-time  rural  credits 5,  000 

Immediately  available  appropriations  ex- 
pended during  1920 11,868 

2.  956,  868.  00 

28,  755,  916.  00 
Agricultural   appropriation  act,   1922,   immediately  available 
for  expenditure  during  1921    (exclusive  of  |2,000,000   for 

seed-grain  loans  to  farmers) 218,300.00 

Deficiency  appropriation  act,  March  1,  1921 1,153,000.00 

Deficiency    appropriation   act,    June    16,    1921    (exclusive   of 

$125,000  for  printing  and  binding) 496,000.00 

Permanent  annual  appropriation  for  meat  inspection 8,000,000.00 

Protection  of  lands  involved  in  Oregon  and  California  forfei- 
ture suits   (Forest  Service) 25,000.00 

Balances  of  appropriations  from  prior  years 3,130,972.49 

Printing  and   binding  fund   (sundry  civil  appropriation   act, 

1921,  and  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  June  16.  1921) 850,  000.  00 

Total  available 37,  629, 188. 49 

Unexpended  balances,  June  30,  1921 2,  847,  303.  90 


Actual  expenditures  from  Federal  funds 34,781,884.59 

Less  receipts,  1921,  deposited  in  U.  S.  Treasury  (see  p.  69)—       2,  514,  879.  37 

Net  cost  of  regular  work 32,  267,  005.  22 

In  addition,  the  following  special  funds  were  available 

for  work  incident  to  the  department's  regular  activities: 

Special  appropriations  from  receipts. 

Roads  and  trails  for  States   (construction  and  Improvement  of 

roads  and  trails  within  national  forests), $892,492.09 

Paid  from  national  forest   receipts  for  fiscal 

year  1921   (seep.  69) $472,025.24 

Balance  from  receipts,  fiscal  year  1920 420,  466.  84 

Cooperative  work.   Forest   Service    (contributions  from   private 

sources) 2,  674,  737.  61 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  1921  (see  p.  69)—  $1,  965,  678.  20 
Balance  from  receipts,  fiscal  year  1920 709,  OB©.  41 

Total  available 3,  567,  229.  70 

Actual  expenditures  from  special  funds 2, 488,  979.  49 

Unexpended   balance,   June   30,    1921    (available   for  ex- 
penditure during  fiscal  year  1922) 1,078,250.21 
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The  total  expenditure  of  $32,000,000  for  the  regular  work 
of  the  department  was  allotted  by  types  of  activity  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  Research,  $9,000,000;  extension,  $3,000,- 
000;  service,  $3,000,000;  and  regulatory  work,  $17,000,000. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  over  one- 
half  of  the  funds  for  service  and  regulatory  work  were  ex- 
pended in  the  performance  of  the  primary  functions  of  gov- 
ernment rather  than  for  the  direct  development  of  agricul- 
ture. Such  functions  as  the  administration  and  protection 
of  the  national  forests,  the  weather  service,  enforcement  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act  and  the  meat-inspection  law,  as  well 
as  other  similar  service  and  law  enforcement  work,  are  not 
conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  producer,  but  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  department  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  the 
following  amounts,  which  were  covered  into  the  Treasury: 

Receipts  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  fiscal  year  1921. 

Weather  Bureau :  Receipts  from  United  States  telegraph  lines—  |6,  365.  84 
Forest  Service :  Sales  of  timber,  grazing  fees,  and  use  of  forest 
lands  (exclusive  of  receipts  used  for  construction  of  roads  and 

traUs  for  States) 2,032,909.97 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  : 

Examination  of  samples  of  flour,  oleomargarine,  etc 1,  465.  00 

Sale  of  hearings 126.40 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  :  Sale  of  animal  skins 9,  734.  85 

Bureau  of  Soils  :  Sale  of  kelp,  char,  potash,  and  carbon 13,  812.  93 

Division  of  Publications:  Sale  of  maps,  prints,  lantern  slides, 

and  card  indexes 1,897.35 

States  Relations  Service :  Sale  of  products  grown  at  insular  ex- 
periment stations 5,  153.  71 

Bureau  of  Markets : 

Inspection  of  food  products 97,352.00 

Grain   standard   appeals 21,948.43 

Warehouse   disputes i 2,847.00 

Classifying   cotton 144,530.80 

Sale  of  cotton  standards 16,351.40 

Sale  of  loose  cotton 16,630.93 

Sale  of  grain 10.817.77 

Federal  Horticultural  Board:  Charges  for  fumigating  cars  and 

wagons 60,  382.  50 

Various   bureaus :    Miscellaneous   collections,   including   sale   of 

condemned  Government  property 72,652.49 

2,  514,  879.  37 
Forest  Service: 

Sale  of  timber,  grazing  fees,  and  use  of  for- 
est  lands    (applicable   to    constmction   of 

roads  and  trails) $472,025.25 

Contributions  for  cooperative  work 1,  965,  678.  20 

2, 487,  703.  45 

Total  receipts,   1921_- 4,  952,  582.  82 
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In  addition  to  the  $32,000,000  expended  by  the  depart- 
ment for  the  conduct  of  its  investigative,  regulatory, 
and  other  routine  activities,  appropriations  amounting  to 
$269,513480.34  were  administered  by  the  department, 
though  no  part  of  them  was  applied  to  the  prosecution  of 
its  regular  work.  These  funds  were  provided  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes : 

For  extension  work  In  agriculture  and  borne  economics  (pro- 
vided by  tbe  Smitb-Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  and  paid 
direct  to  the  States $3,580,000.00 

Suppiementary  Smith-Lever  agricultural  extension  work  (pro- 
vided by  tbe  Agricultural  appropriation  act  for  1921) 1,  500,  000.  00 

Federal  aid  road  construction  (provided  by  tbe  acts  of  July 
11,  1916,  and  February  28,  1919,  including  balances  from 

prior   years) »  269,  703, 180.  34 

Rural  post  roads $251, 16<1,  318.  39 

Roads  and  trails  within  or  adjacent  to 

national   forests . 8,  548,  861.  95 

Farmers*  seed-grain  loans  (made  immediately  available  by 
the  Agricultural  appropriation  act  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1922 
for  exponditure  during  1921) 2,000,000.00 

l*aymtfit8  from  national  forest  receipts  for  tlie  bea^t  of 

county  schools, and  roads 1,286,000.00 

Research  work  of  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  (pro- 
vided by  the  Agricultural  appropriation  act  fur  1921  and 
paid  direct  to  the  States) 1,440,000.00 

Study  of  short-time  rural  credits  (provided  by  the  Agricul- 
tural appropriation  act  for  1921  for  use  of  a  special  con- 
gres8ional    committee) 5,000.00 

Total 269,  618, 180.  34 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  department  on  June  30, 
1921,  was  18,748,  a  decrease  of  628  from  June  30,  1920. 

*  $62,635,342.54  of  this  amount  was  actually  expended  during  the  fiscal  year 
1921,  leaving  a  balance  of  $187,167,837.80  available  for  expenditure  during  tbe 
fiscal  year  1922. 
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PRODUCTION 
^MARKETING 


By  C.  R.  Ball,  CerealiH,  C.  E.  Leigfity,  Auronomist,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  O.  C.  Stine,  Af/riatltural  Economist,  and  O.  E.  Baker, 
Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agnciiltwal  Economics. 

Importance  of  the  Wheat  Crop. 

T^7"HEAT  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of  the  United 
^^  States.  It  is  important  because  (a)  xuany  farmers 
grow  it,  (6)  a  large  acreage  of  land  is  annually  devoted  to  it, 
(c)  it  constitutes  an  important  part  of  our  domestic  com- 
merce, (d)  it  contributes  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  the  nation,  and,  most  important  of  all,  (e)  it  is 
the  national  bread  crop. 

In  some  areas  in  the  United  States  wheat  is  almost  the 
only  source  of  income.  About  one-third,  or  approximately 
2  millions,  of  the  farmers  of  the  Ignited  States  grow  wheat. 
In  many  of  the  northern  States  more  than  one-half,  and  in 
large  areas  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  are  engaged  in 
wheat  growing  (Fig.  1).  In  1921  over  62  millions  of  acres 
were  harvested.  Only  corn  and  hay  exceed  wheat  in  the 
acreage  occupied.  In  the  great  wheat-growing  States  there 
are  areas  in  which  more  than  50  per  cent  of.  the  total  culti- 
vated land  is  given  over  to  wheat.  In  these  areas,  where 
there   is  such   specialization   in   wheat   growing,   whatever 
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Fio.  1. — Map  showing  the  percentage  of  all  farmers  harvesting  wheat  in  1919. 
The  black  areas  show  where  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  farmers  grow  wheat. 
In  New  England,  the  South,  and  the  Southwest  comparatively  few  farmers 
grow  It 
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affects  yields,  cost  of  production,  or  the  price  of  wheat  not 
only  directly  affects  the  welfare  of  all  the  farmers  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  crop  for  a  part  or  all  of  their  income, 
but  also  vitally  affects  the  whole  community. 

Wheat  plays  an  important  part  in  the  commercial  life  of 
the  nation.  Normally  it  is  fourth  in  value  among  all  our 
crops,  being  outranked  only  by  com,  hay,  and  cotton.  It 
enters  into  the  trade  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  other 
of  these  crops  except  cotton.  The  South,  which  produces 
cotton,  is  dependent  upon  the  North  for  its  wheat  and  flour. 
The  manufacturing  cities  of  the  East  depend  upon  the  Mid- 
west for  most  of  their  bread  supplies. 

Wheat  and  flour  made  from  wheat  constitute  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  our  international  trade  (Fig.  2).  In  value  of 
crops  exported  it  stands  second  only  to  cotton..  Both  com 
and  hay  have  a  total-product  value  greater  than  that  of 
wheat,  but  are  exported  principally  through  meat  produitts. 
Of  these  products  only  pork  exceeds  wheat  in  value. 

Wheat  is  our  great  bread  crop.  The  farmers  of  the. 
United  States  regularly  produce  enough  wheat  not  only'  to; 
supply  our  own  needs  for  bread  but  also  to  export  a  large, 
quantity  to  other  countries.     Our  population  is  increasing,' 

and  as  consumers  we  are  interested  in  the  trend  of  wheat? 

.  * 

production.  We  want  plenty  of  bread  and  we  want  it  cheap.; 
In  time  of  war  the  supply  of  wheat  is  a  matter  of  great' 
concern  to  the  nations  involved  in  the  struggle.  From  the- 
beginning  of  the  World  War  it  was  recognized  that  wheat  f; 
was  as  essential  to  winning  the  war  as  were  munitions  for 
the  Army.  The  Allies,  not  having  within  their  own  borders 
a  sufficient  supply  of  wheat,  made  extraordinary  efforts  to. 
keep  open  the  international  trade  routes  to  the  countries  pro-^ 
ducing  a  surplus  of  wheat.  f 
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Fiu.  2. — Comparatiye  average  value  of  wheat  and  8  other  crops.  Wheat 
ranked  fourth  in  value  in  the  11  years  1010  to  1020  and  third  in  1021, 
when  the  value  of  all  crops  had  shrunken  greatly.  Wheat  ranked  second 
in  value  of  crop  exported. 
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World  Production  of  Wheat 

The  wheat  growers  of  the  United  States  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  wheat  production  of  other  countries,  because 
the  price  of  wheat  on  the  farms  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined, in  large  measure,  by  the  prices  paid  in  the  world 
markets.  The  distribution  of  wheat  production  in  the 
world  is  shown  graphically  by  the  map  in  Figure  3  and 
total  production  in  Figure  4.  Certain  countries  stand  out 
on  the  map  as  large  producers  of  wheat.  European  coun- 
tries produce  large  quantities  of  wheat,  but  most  of  them 
consume  large  quantities  also.  The  important  surplus  pro- 
ducing countries  which  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
the  world  markets  are  Russia,  India  Canada,  Argentina, 
and  Australia  (Figs.  5  and  6). 

Wheat  is  not  grown  to  any  extent  m  the  warm,  humid 
parte  of  the  world.  It  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  regions 
with  temperate  climates.  Where  the  moisture  is  not  exces- 
sive, it  may  be  grown  in  relatively  warm  climates,  as  in 
northern  Africa,  India,  and  Mexico.  To  the  north,  in  Can- 
ada and  Russia,  production  is  limited  by  too  short  growing 
seasons.  In  Australia  and  Argentina,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  North  America  and  Asia,  expansion  of  area  is  lim- 
ited by  lack  of  precipitation.  There  are  no  available  sta- 
tistics of  wheat  production  in  China.  Some  wheat  is  grown 
in  China,  but  the  great  food  crops  of  the  people  in  that  part 
of  the  world  are  rice  and  various  millets.  Within  the  area 
suitable  for  growing  wheat  it  must  compete  with  other  grain 
crops  such  as  oats,  corn,  barley,  and  rye. 

The  large  number  of  producers  tends  to  stabilize  the 
markets  and,  under  normal  conditions,  to  insure  the  world's 
bread  supply.  The  crops  of  Russia  and  the  United  States 
(Figs.  5  and  6)  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  world  crop,  but 
frequently  when  the  crops  of  the  United  States  are  good  the 
Russian  crop  is  short.  In  1911  the  crops  of  both  of  these 
great  producers  were  short,  but  the  crops  of  other  countries 
were  good  and  partly  offset  the  shortage.  Thus  the  several 
countries  supplement  each  other  in  producing  wheat  for  the 
world  markets.    In  years  in  which  crops  are  short  in  one  or 
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Fig.  4. — World  wheat  production  in  the  31  years  1891  to  1921  in  all  countries 
reporting.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  satisfactory  statistics 
have  not  been  available  every  year  from  Russia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary. Austria,  and  Mexico.  Note  the  steadily  increasing  production  before 
the  war. 
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Fig.  5. — Wheat  production  in  the  6  leading  countries  in  the  81  years  1891  to 
1021  (Russia  1893  to  1915).  The  United  States  and  Russia  were  running 
a  close  race  before  the  war.  India  was  easily  third  until  1921,  when  Canada 
Jumped  into  third  place.     Note  the  trend  of  production  in  each  country. 
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more  countries  they  are  likely  to  be  good  in  other  countries, 
and  consequently  the  world  production  does  not  fluctuate  as 
much  as  production  in  any  one  of  the  important  producing 
countries. 

The  trend  of  the  world's  wheat  production  is  indicated  in 
Figure  4.  The  trend  of  production  in  all  the  wheat-growing 
countries  taken  together  was  upward  until  1915,  after  which 
several  countries  dropped  out  of  the  list  reporting.  The 
production  of  countries  reporting  every  year  in  the  period 
1891-1921  has  increased  from  about  1\  billion  bushels,  aver- 
age for  the  first  three  years,  to  over  2^  billion  bushels,  aver- 
age for  the  last  three  years. 

There  was  a  tendency  to  increase  the  production  of  wheat 
in  all  the  important  surplus-producing  countries  in  the  first 
20  years  of  the  period  1891-1921  (Fig.  5).  Since  1904  the 
average  production  of  India  has  not  increased,  and  since 
1908  the  average  production  of  Argentina  has  increased  but 
little.    The  production  of  Canada  continues  to  increase.    War 

conditions  caused 
an  abnormal  ex- 
pansion in  produc- 
tion in  the  United 
States,  reaching 
its  highest  point 
in  1915.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen 
whether  the 
Ignited  States  will 
resume      an      up- 
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PiOw  6. — Popular  presentation  of   Figure  5  on  the 
wheat  production  In  6  leading  oountrleB. 


ward  trend  in  production  after  the  normal  trade  relations 
have  been  restored.  The  trend  of  production  in  Russia  was 
continuing  upward  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  United 
States  until  1915,  the  last  year  for  which  agricultural  statis- 
tics are  available.  The  wheat  farmers  in  the  United  States 
have  much  reason  to  be  interested  in  the  prospect  of  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  Kussia  and  the  future 
trend  of  production  in  that  country,  which  is  our  greatest 
competitor  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world  (Figs.  5  and  6). 
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Wheat  Production  in  the  United  States. 
Trend  of  Production. 

The  annual  wheat  production  of  the  United  States  has 
more  than  trebled  in  the  last  50  years,  increasing  from  about 
250  million  bushels  in  the  three  years  1869-70-71  to  over 
750  millions  in  the  three  years  1919-20-21.  As  production 
is  the  resultant  of  both  acreage  harvested  and  acre  yields, 
both  must  be  examined  to  find  the  explanation  of  this  enor- 
mous expansion  in  production  (Fig.  7).  Between  1870  and 
1920  the  acreage  trebled.  The  yield  per  acre  also  has  in- 
creased. The  increase  in  production,  therefore,  has  been  due 
largely  to  expansion  of  area  but  partly  to  increase  in  acre 
yields. 

As  noted  above,  the  increase  in  wheat  production  in  the 
last  50  years  has  been  due  largely  to  increase  in  the  area 
harvested.  The  increase  has  not  been  continuous  and  regu- 
lar. Periods  of  expansion  have  been  followed  by  a  few 
years  of  little  change  or  by  a  slight  decline  in  acreage. 
Since  1866  there  have  been  three  periods  of  marked  expan- 
sion, from  1873  to  1880,  from  1890  to  1899,  and  from  1913 
to  1919.  Will  1921  to  1930  see  a  repetition  of  1881  to  1890, 
and  1900  to  1910?  Perhaps  conditions  have  changed  so  that 
history  will  not  repeat  itself  in  this  respect. 

The  rapid  rise  in  acreage  and  production  beginning  in 
1915  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  demand  for  wheat  caused  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  There  is  a  sharp  break, 
however,  in  the  ascending  lines  in  1916  and  1917.  The  small 
decrease  in  acreage  in  1916  was  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
the  enormous  production  in  1915.  The  great  reduction  in 
production  in  1916  was  due  in  part  to  this  reduced  acreage 
but  chiefly  to  the  extremely  destructive  epidemic  of  black 
stem  rust  which  occurred  that  year.  The  much  greater  re- 
duction of  acreage  which  occurred  in  1917  was  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  winterkilling,  which 
destroyed  30  per  cent  of  the  large  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
which  had  been  sown  (Fig.  34).  The  high  peak  of  acreage 
reached  in  1919,  after  the  war  was  over,  was  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  war  was  stiU  in  progress  when  the  winter 
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WHEAT 
ACREAGE,  YIELD  PER  ACRE,  AND  PRODUCTION 

UNITED  STATES.  1866-1921 


Flo.  7. — Annual  acreage,  acre  yield,  and  production  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  from  1866  to  1921.  Estimates  of  acreage  have  been  revised  to 
accord  with  census  returns.  The  solid  line  in  yield  per  acre  is  a  10-year 
running  average.  Note  that  average  yields  increased  about  3  bushels  per 
acre  from  1890  to  1915. 
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wheat  was  sown  and  partly  to  the  attraction  of  the  guaran- 
teed price  which  was  still  in  effect  when  the  spring  wheat 
was  sown,  resulting  in  the  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
both  sowings.  An  explanation  of  the  gradual  and  general 
changes  in  acreages  that  have  occurred  will  be  found  in  the 
discussion  of  the  shifts  in  production,  which  follows. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  acre  yields  of  wheat  have  been 
below  the  average  of  the  last  10  years.  Production  would 
have  been  much  larger  had  the  yields  in  these  years  equaled 
the  average.  The  average  of  yields  in  the  three  years  1919^ 
20-21  is  only  one-half  of  a  bushel  above  the  average  of  the 
three  years  1869-70-71,  but  the  average  acre  yield  for  the 
10-year  period  ending  in  1921  is  2J  bushels  above  the  aver- 
age for  the  10-year  period  ending  in  1875.  The  trend  of 
yields  from  1880  to  1890  was  downward,  from  1890  to  1915 
upward,  and  from  1915  to  date  again  downward. 

The  increase  in  acre  yields  from  1890  to  1915  was  due  in 
part  to  the  shifting  of  areas  of  production,  expanding  high- 
yielding  and  reducing  low-yielding  areas.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  improved  methods  and  more  intensive  cultiva- 
tion increased  yields.  The  downward  trend  since  1915  is  due 
largely  to  adverse  seasons,  but  in  part  to  expansion  of  area 
to  include  low-yielding  sections,  and  probably  in  part  to  less 
intensive  culture. 

Historical  Development  of  Wheat  Growing, 

Wheat  production  began  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  at  least 
as  early  as  1618  in  the  Virginia  Colony,  and  moved  westward 
with  the  advance  of  settlement.  The  first  great  westward 
shift  took  place  in  the  period  1783  to  1840.  This  was  the 
canal-building  period,  the  period  of  the  development  of 
western  New  York,  and  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  Lake 
Region  and  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  implements  of  production  in  this  period  were  crude 
and  not  adapted  to  wheat  growing  on  a  large  scale.  Much  of 
the  seeding  still  was  done  by  hand.  The  sickle  (Fig.  8)  and 
the  cradle  (Fig.  9)  were  used  for  harvesting,  and  the  flail 
(Fig.  8)  for  thrashing.  The  reaper  (Fig.  10)  was  in  process 
of  development,  and  came  into  use  before  the  end  of  the 
period. 
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Wheat  production^  1839. — The  census  of  1840  gives  the 
wheat  production  of  1839  as  shown  in  Figure  11.  About 
half  of  the  wheat  was  grown  east  and  half  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Ohio  produced  60  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  wheat.  The 
western  frontier  takes  in  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Mis- 
souri. The  eastern  boundary  of  southern  wheat  production 
follows  closely  the  fall  line  from  Virginia  south  to  central 
Georgia.  The  western  wheat  was  carried  eastward  by  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal  to  New  York,  or  southward 
by  river  to  New  Orleans. 


Fig.  8. — The  sickle  and  the  flail,  used  for  burvesting  and   thrashing  wheat 
until  well  Into  the  nineteenth  century. 

Wheat  production,  1849. — The  total  production  increased 
but  little  in  the  decade  1839-1849  (Fig.  11).  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio  remained  the  leading 
States.  The  crop  increased  largely  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Illinois  and  declined  somewhat  in  the  far  East.  A  be- 
ginning had  been  made  in  Oregon,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico 
(not  shown  on  the  map).  Lakes,  rivers,  and  canals  .were 
still  the  important  means  of  transportation,  but  railroads 
now  extended  from  lake  ports  into  the  interior  of  two 
western  States,  one  across  southern  Michigan,  the  other 
across  central  Ohio  from  Sandusky  to  Cincinnati. 
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Fig.  0. — The  cradle,  which  followed  the  sickle  as  an  implement  for  haryesting. 
It  left  the  wheat  in  a  windrow  for  the  binders. 

Wheat  production^  1869, — This  map  (Fig.  12)  shows  the 
second  great  shift  in  wheat  production.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin  have  become  the  leading .  wheat-producing 
States.  The  States  west  of  the  Alieghenies  increased  their 
production  from  49  to  119  million  bushels,  whereas  east 
of  the  mountains  production  remained  stationary.  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  appear  on  the  map  for  the  first  tiii||p  with 
large  crops,  California  at  once  taking  rank  with  the  leading 
States.     The  low  production  in  Ohio  and  New  York  in  this 


Fiij.  10. — Early  type  of  reaper  dovoloped  about  18.30.  The  gruln  was  raked  from 
the  platform  by  hand.  This  machine  <'Vo1vih1  Anally  into  the  self-rake  reaper 
still  used  in  this  country  for  harvesting  flax  and  buckwheat 
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Fig.  11.— Wheat  productioD  In  the  United  States  in  1839  and  1849.  The 
westerD  frontier  .crosses  the  Mississippi  River  and  ascends  thip  Missouri. 
Transportation  was  eastward  and  southward  bj  lake,  canal,  and  river. 
Wheat  growing  began  about  1838  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of  western  Ore- 
gon and  Increased  i-apidly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  In  California.  By 
1849  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  Utoh  and  New  Mexico.  Railroad  trans- 
portatlon  was  extended  to  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  reaping  machinery  was 
in  use. 
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Fig.  12. — Wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1859.  Wheat  growing  hai* 
advanc<*d  into  Minneeota,  NrLraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  Production  areas 
appear  in  territory  comprising  what  is  now  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Idaho  and  larger  artni.s  In  California  and  Oregon. 
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Fio.  13. — Wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1869.  Production  in  the 
east  central  States  and  California  has  increased  enormously  in  the  ten  years. 
The  frontier  advanced  hut  Uttle  onto  the  Great  Plains.  Small  increases 
occur  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Basin,  while  dry-land  production 
befiran  in  eastern  Washington. 
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Pig.  14. — Wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1879.  The  frontier  has 
moved  steadily  westward  across  the  prairies  with  large  production  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Dry-land  production  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
increased  greatly.  Production  increased  also  in  Minnesota,  southwestern 
Ulinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
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Fig.  15. — Three  modern  Relf-blnders  In  operation.  This  Invention  made 
possible  the  great  expansion  of  wheat  production  on  the  prairies  and 
plains. 

year  is  due  to  an  unfavorable  season.  A  network  of  rail- 
roads now  covers  the  States  of  the  Central  West,  drawing 
wheat  from  the  farms  in  the  hearts  of  these  States. 

^yheat  production^  1869. — The  States  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghenies  almost  doubled  their  production  in  the  decade  1859- 
1869  (Fig.  13).  The  most  significant  feature  is  the  great 
increase  in  production  in  the  regions  already  occupied.  The 
frontier  advanced  but  little.  Small  beginnings  had  been 
made  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  eastern  Washington.  The 
first  transcontinental  railway  was  just  completed  and  other 
roads  had  been  extended  into  Kansas  and  Minnesota.  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee  had  become  the  great  central  markets 
of  the  near  Northwest. 


Fig.  16. — The  modern  grain  separator,  developed  with  the  self-binder,  thrash 
ing  wheat  from  the  shock  by  steam  power  from  a  traction  engine. 
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Wheat  production^  1879. — ^While  production  still  increases 
greatly  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  wheat 
belt  moves  again  steadily  westward  (Fig.  14).  The  frontier 
has  now  advanced  into  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  development  has  well  begun,  while  northern  Illi- 
nois, southern  Wisconsin,  and  eastern  Iowa  are  declining  in 
production.  Minnesota,  southwestern  Illinois,  and  a  district 
including  southern  Michigan,  western  Ohio,  and  northern 
Indiana,  have  markedly  increased  their  production.  Dry- 
land production  increased  greatly  in  the  Far  West. 


Fig.  17. — A  largo-.si/.ed  combined  ha rvoster-th rasher  or  "combine,"  drawn  by 
32  horses  and  cutting  30  to  40  acres  daUy.  Smaller  sizes  are  becoming 
popular  and  tractors  often  are  used  for  power.  These  machines  cut  and 
thrash  the  grain  at  the  same  time.  These  and  headers  are  used  under 
dry-land  conditions. 

Both  acreage  and  production  nearly  doubled  in  the  10-year 
period,  1870-79.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  policy  of  home- 
stead settlement  of  public  land  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  partly  to  the  development  of  machinery 
which  made  extensive  production  possible.  The  self-binder 
(Fig.  15), and  the  large  separators  driven  by  traction  engines 
(Fig.  16),  played  important  parts  in  this  expansion  of  wheat 
growing.  Later  the  giant  combined  harvester-thrashers 
(Fig.  17)  served  the  same  purpose  in  the  dry-land  areas  of 
the  Far  West. 
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Fio.  18. — Wheat  production  In  the  United  States  in  1889.  Production  on  the 
prairies  and  plains  of  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  greatly 
increased,  as  did  also  dry-land  production  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  except  Missouri  and  southwestern  Illi- 
nois, there  was  a  marked  decrease  with  a  less  marked  decline  eastward  to 
the  coast. 
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Fig.  19. — Wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1899.  Enormous  expan- 
sion of  acreage  Is  noted  on  the  prairies  in  Minnesota  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Dakotas  and  on  the  plains  from  the  Dakotas  south  to  Texas.  Dry- 
land production  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  also  is  greatly  increased. 
Little  change  occurs  in  the  East,  except  in  southwestern  Illinois. 
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Fig.  20. — Wheat  production  in  the  Tnited  States  In  1909.  In  the  hard  spring 
wheat  district  of  the  northern  Great  Plains  area  and  the  hard  red  winter 
wheat  district  of  the  central  Great  Plains  area  there  is  increased  produc- 
tion and  steady  westward  movement  of  prodaction.  There  Is  a  marked  de- 
cline in  California  and  some  decline  In  the  Ohio  Valley. 
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Fig.  21.— Wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1019.  The  stimulus  of 
the  World  War  on  wheat  production  is  markedly  evident  in  this  year. 
There  was  greatly  increased  production  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  in  the 
central  or  corn-belt  States  and  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  In  the  central 
section  of  the  Great  Plains,  but  a  decreased  production  of  hard  red  epring 
wheat  in  the  northern  plains  because  of  unfavorable  conditions. 
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Whea;t  production^  1889. — ^This  map  (Fig.  18)  reveals 
another  remarkable  shift  in  the  wheat  belt.  The  spring- 
wheat  district  of  the  northern  Great  Plains,  the  hard-winter- 
wheat  district  of  central  Kansas,  and  the  dry-farmed  dis- 
tricts of  the  Far  West  show  a  marked  increase  in  acreage. 
The  upper  Mississippi  Valley  shows  a  decline  just  as  marked. 
There  also  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  the  East. 

Wheat  production,  1899.— The  Red  River  Valley,  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  belt,  and  the  Palouse  district  blacken  (Fig. 
19) .  Oklahoma,  but  recently  opened  to  settlement,  produces 
a  large  crop.  Production  in  California  is  beginning  to  de- 
cline. Concentration  and  intense  specialization  in  certain 
districts  is  evident.  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  produce 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  crop  of  658  million  bushels. 
The  Minnesota  production  is  greater  than  that  of  the  entire 
Nation  in  1839,  and  the  Dakota  crop  is  greater  than  the 
Nation's  crop  of  1849. 

Wheat  production,  1909. — The  great  wheat  belt  of  the 
Central  West  has  shifted  a  little  farther  west  upon  the  Great 
Plains  (Fig.  20) .  Minnesota  and  western  Iowa  have  declined 
somewhat  and  the  crop  of  Oklahoma  is  short,  but  the  crops 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas  have  more  than 
doubled.  There  also  has  been  a  large  increase  in  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  the  eastern  Oregon- Washington  district.  Cali- 
fornia continues  to  decline.  In  the  East  there  is  a  notable 
increase  in  the  production  of  western  Illinois,  but  a  decline 
in  western  Ohio. 

Wheat  production,  1919.— The  full  effect  of  the  World 
War  on  wheat  production  was  felt  in  this  year  (Fig.  21). 
The  acreage  harvested  (73,099,421  acres)  was  20  per  cent 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  production  of  945 
million  bushels  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year 
except  1915,  the  yield  being  reduced  by  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, especially  in  June  and  July.  Compared  with  1909,  the 
acreage  increased  65  per  cent,  and  the  production  about  40 
per  cent.  Lessened  production  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 
was  due  to  the  very  unfavorable  season.  In  the  Corn  Belt, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  California,  produc- 
tion increased  very  markedly.  Kansas  alone  produced  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  crop. 
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Cropping  Systems. 

Wheat  usually  is  grown  in  rotation  with  other  crops, 
except  in  certain  dry  areas  where  it  is  alternated  with  sum- 
mer fallow.  Growing  wheat  continuously  results  in  depleted 
fertility  and  poor  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  increased 
growth  of  weeds,  accumulation  of  destructive  plant  diseases 
in  the  soil,  and  lowered  yields  of  poorer  quality.  Cost  of 
production  also  may  be  increased. 

Local  conditions  determine  the  rotation  and  the  crops  used. 
A  good  system  for  sections  having  a  humid  climate  should 
include  a  legume  and  a  cultivated  crop.  Cultivation  keeps 
weeds  in  check  and  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  soil. 
Usually  the  land  does  not  have  to  be  plowed  after  a  culti- 
vated crop,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  sowing  wheat.  Legumes 
add  nitrogen  and  help  to  maintain  the  supply  of  humus.  As 
a  rule  legumes  and  grasses  are  not  used  in  rotations  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  other  dry- farmed  areas  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  growing  them  and  of  rotting  them  in  the  dry  soil. 

The  areas  where  wheat  is  now  grown  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  development  of  the  wheat-growing  industry  in  these 
areas,  have  been  shown  in  the  preceding  maps.  The  relative 
importance  of  wheat  in  these  areas  and  the  cropping  systems 
used  on  the  farms  where  wheat  is  grown  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. In  Figure  22  the  solid  black  spots  indicate  tliose 
areas  where  wheat  occupied  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
acreage  of  land  in  crops  in  1919.  Decreasing  percentages  are 
indicated  by  gradually  lighter  shadings. 

The  areas  containing  a  high  percentage  of  wheat  (solid 
black  in  Fig.  22)  are  seen  to  be  the  same,  in  a  general  way, 
as  the  areas  of  large  wheat  production,  shown  by  the  dots  in 
Figure  21.  On  careful  study  it  is  seen,  however,  that  the 
percentage  of  wheat  in  the  total  of  all  crops  is  higher  in 
certain  areas,  as,  for  instance,  in  Montana,  than  the  fre- 
quency of  dots  in  Figure  21  would  lead  one  to  expect.  This 
is  because  few  other  crops  are  grown,  on  account  of  climatic 
or  other  limiting  factors,  leaving  only  wheat  to  occupy  the 
land. 

The  choice  made  by  farmers  in  different  areas  between  the 
different  small-grain  crops  is  shown  in  Figure  28.  The 
map  shows  the  first  and  second  choices  in  1919,  as  indicated 
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Fig.  22. — Wheat  occupies  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  crop  land  In  parts  of 
central  western  Kansas  and  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  more  than 
60  per  cent  in  larger  portions  of  the  same  States  and  of  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
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Fig.  23. — In  most  of  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  the  United  States  wheat 
leads  in  acreage  with  oats  second.  In  the  Dakotas  and  part  of  Montana 
rye  stands  second.  Oats  leads  wheat  in  the  South,  in  New  Ehigland,  in  the 
northern  Corn  Belt,  and  under  irrigation  in  some  parts  of  the  Rocliy  Moun- 
tain region. 
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by  the  acreage  of  the  two  most  important  small-grain  crops. 
The  crop  with  the  largest  acreage  in  any  area  is  named 
first,  followed  by  the  crop  next  in  importance.  The  choice 
of  crops  thus  shown  is  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  all 
the  various  climatic,  biologic,  and  economic  factors  affecting 
production  on  the  farm.  Some  of  these  factors  will  now  be 
discussed  more  fully. 

The  effect  of  climate  on  the  distribution  of  different  crops, 
and  different  kinds  or  classes  of  each  crop,  is  very  important. 
The  distribution  of  winter  wheat  and  spring  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, is  shown  in  Figures  24  and  25.  Winter  wheat  is 
grown  south  of  the  spring  wheat  area,  except  in  certain  areas 
where  either  type  may  be  grown.  Winter  wheat  almost 
always  is  preferred  where  winter  conditions  permit  it  to 
be  grown,  as  it  usually  gives  a  higher  yield  and  does  not 
compete  so  much  with  spring-sown  crops  for  labor  as  does 
spring  wheat  In  a  locality  growing  both  types  the  winter 
wheat  is  ready  to  harvest  earlier  than  is  spring  wheat,  thus 
extending  the  harvest  season  and  allowing  a  better  utilization 
of  labor. 

The  different  characteristics  of  different  crops  enable  the 
farmer  to  utilize  his  labor  to  the  best  advantage  and  avoid 
the  employment  of  much  extra  labor.  In  the  spring-wheat 
belt,  for  instance,  wheat  is  sown  first  in  the  spring,  early 
sowing  being  very  advantageous  to  this  crop.  After  wheat 
comes  the  seeding  of  oats  and  barley,  and  in  some  localities, 
flax  or  corn.  The  harvest  of  barley  comes  first,  followed  by 
that  of  wheat  and  oats.  Eye  finds  a  place  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  spring-wheat  belt  when  prices  are  attractive.  This 
crop,  being  fall-sown,  gives  a  better  distribution  of  labor 
than  with  spring-sown  crops  alone. 

Not  only  does  the  adaptation  of  crops  to  different  areas 
determine  what  ones  are  grown  in  any  particular  place,  but 
among  the  adapted  crops  their  relative  profitableness  is  a 
factor  of  importance.  The  principal  crops  competing  with 
spring  wheat  are  oats  (Fig.  26),  barley  (Fig.  27),  and,  to 
some  extent,  winter  rye  (Fig.  28)  and  com  (Fig.  29),  while 
those  competing  with  winter  wheat  are  principally  oats  and 
com.  Oats  can  be  grown  over  all  the  area  where  wheat  is 
adapted,  barley  over  the  area  suited  to  spring  wheat,  and 
corn  over  a  large  part  of  the  winter- wheat  area  and  a  small 
part  of  the  spring- wheat  area.    (See  Figs.  30,  31,  and  82.) 
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Fia.  24. — ^Nearly  all  of  the  winter  wheat  Ib  grown  between  latitude  35  and 
latitude  41,  except  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the  climate  la  milder. 
The  northern  frontier  of  winter  wheat  follows  in  a  general  way  the  mean 
winter  temperature  line  of  20*  P.,  which  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion from  southern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Iowa  diagonally  across  South 
Dakota  and  Montana. 
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Fig.  25. — Practically  all  of  the  spring  wheat  is  grown  from  latitude  ^.3  north- 
ward, the  boundary  of  the  area  crossing  our  boundary  at  latitude  49  and  ex- 
tending far  into  Canada.  Spring  wheat  lies  north  of  corn  and  winter  wheat 
The  northern  limit  of  spring  wheat  is  approximately  the  mean  summer 
temperature  of  58°  F.,  which  is  found  in  the  United  States  only  in  the 
western  mountains. 
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Fio.  26. — ^The  oat  crop  is  less  subject  to  disease  than  wheat  and  can  be  grown 
under  a  wider  range  of  «ivlronIng  conditions.  Winter  yarieties  are  grown 
only  in  the  South.  Spring  oats  on  wheat  farms  permit  better  distribution 
of  labor  in  seeding  and  harvest.  Concentrated  production  is  adjac^it  to 
great  central  markets  and  between  the  winter  and  spring  wheat  belts. 
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Fig.  27. — Spring  barley  is  well  adapted  in  the  spring-wheat  belt.  It  can  be 
sown  later  and  harvested  earlier  than  spring  wheat  or  oats  and  provides  feed 
grain  for  stock.    A  little  winter  barley  is  grown  in  the  South. 
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Fio.  28. — Kye  Is  practically  all  fall  sown.  It  compiites  successfully  with 
winter  wheat  on  poor  soils,  and  with  spring  wheat  because  it  permits  a 
better  distribution  of  labor  throughout  the  year.  This  explains  its  ex- 
tensive production  in  North  Dakota,  where  spring  wheat  is  the  dominant 
crop,  and  winter  wheat  can  not  be  grown. 


Fio.  29. — Corn  is  widely  grown  under  warm  humid  and  semiarid  conditions. 
Concentrated  production  in  the  corn  belt  is  the  basis  of  hog  and  cattle  feed- 
ing. As  a  late-sown  tilled  crop,  wherever  grown,  it  enables  weed  control, 
better  rotations,  diversifled  farming,  including  stock  raising,  and  better 
seasonal  labor  distribution.  It  also  is  the  dominant  silage  crop  for  dairy  and 
beef  production. 
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Organization  for  Profitable  Production. 

•Most  of  the  wheat  farming  in  this  country  lies  between 
the  Com  Belt  and  the  ranching  regions  of  the  West.  The 
reactions  which  occur  between  these  general  classes  of  farm- 
ing lead  many  observers  to  look  upon  com  farming  as  en- 
croaching upon  wheat  farming  and  to  look  upon  wheat  farm- 
ing as  encroaching  on  the  ranching  area.  The  relative 
profitableness  of  the  different  crops  which  are  grown  in  any 
given  place  at  any  given  time  is  influenced  by  a  wide  range 
of  conditions. 

The  present  yields  of  wheat  in  Iowa,  for  instance,  are 
good.  If  wheat  paid  better  than  com  under  conditions  such 
as  prevail  in  Iowa  (Fig.  30),  farmers  there  would  center  their 
business  on  wheat  rather  than  on  com  as  at  present.  Much 
of  the  world,  however,  is  well  suited  to  wheat  production, 
while  relatively  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  well  suited  to  com 
production.  It  hardly  can  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
price  of  wheat  through  any  considerable  period  of  time 
will  remain  so  high  in  relation  to  the  price  of  corn  as  to 
make  wheat  a  more  profitable  crop  than  com  under  the  best 
of  Com  Belt  conditions. 


CHANGES  JN  THE  CHOICE  OF  CROPS  AS  SHOWN  BY  ACREAGE 
HJifrDiN  COUNTY.  lOWft 

►862-1920 
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Fig.  30.— In  the  10  years  from  1875  to  1885  wheat  nearly  disappeared  from 
Hardin  County,  Iowa,  being  replaced  chiefly  by  oats,  which  In  tnrn  was 
partly  replaced  by  hay  as  dairying  increased.  Wheat  and  oats  are  much 
alike  In  their  requirements  throughout  the  season,  and  competition  between 
them  usually  is  strong.  In  the  past  40  years  the  purchasing  power  of  oats. 
In  terms  of  wheat,  has  increased  rather  steadily  in  Iowa.  This  change  In 
relative  prices,  cairying  weight  in  a  complex  of  factors,  helped  oats  to  sup- 
plant wheat 
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DIFPKItKNCKS  IN  THE  CHOICK  OF  CROPS 

BETWEEN 
dNTRAL  IOWA  AND  NORTHKASTBIIN  NOMTH  DAKOTA 

AS  SHOWN  BY  ACREAGES  OF  1919 


TMC  ACItEAOEOr 
OTHER  CfiOPS.  WiLO 
MAY  EXCLUDED,  IS 
IN^IONinCANT 


Pig.  31. — In  a  cro8s  section  of  the  epring-wheat  belt,  northwestward  from 
north  central  Iowa  to  northeastern  North  Dakota,  the  proportion  of  wheat 
rapidly  increases,  largely  replacing  com,  which  almost  vanishes  because  of 
increasing  climatic  handicaps.  The  proportion  of  oats  and  tame  hay  slowly 
decreases,  and  the  proportion  of  other  small  grain,  principally  barley  and 
flax,  increases. 

There  are  many  other  factors  which  govern  the  propor- 
tionate acreage  of  different  crops  in  any  given  section  (Figs. 
31  and  32).  One  of  the  most  important  factors  is  the  eco- 
nomical distribution  of  labor  on  the  farm  throughout  the 
year.  In  considering  competition  between  crops  for  land, 
therefore,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  farmer  in 
adjusting  his  business  weighs  the  different  possible  uses  and 
requirements  of  labor  (man  labor)  and  equipment  (horses, 
cattle,  machinery,  fences,  etc)  with  the  different  possible 
uses  and  requirements  of  land.  Thus,  even  though  he  is 
situated  where  wheat  is  the  one  single  crop  which  pays  best, 
he  is  not  likely  to  grow  wheat  alone,  because  usually  the 
profitableness  of  the  farm  as  a  whole  will  be  increased  by 
producing  some  other  crop  for  sale  or  for  home  use. 

He  gives  a  share  to  corn  or  to  some  other  tilled  crop, 
partly  because  rotation  with  a  tilled  crop  is  desirable  to 
clean  the  land  of  weeds  and  partly  because  it  utilizes  labor 
and  equipment  to  better  advantage  in  handling  the  crops 
and  also  favors  live-stock  production.  Likewise  he  gives  a 
share  to  other  cereals  or  to  hay  crops,  which  can  be  grown, 
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harvested,  fed,  and  marketed,  for  the  moEEt  part,  without 
seriously  interfering  with  giving  attention  to  wheat,  and  a 
share  to  native  or  to  tame  pasture  for  live  stodi  which  will 
utilize  hay  and  other  feeds  during  the  winter. 

Just  as  farmers  in  a  wheat  area  usually  can  gain  by  allot- 
ting a  share  of  wheat  land  to  crops  that  will  give  a  return  on 

labor  and  equipment 
at  times  when  wheat 
is  not  demanding  at- 
tention, so  farmers 
in  the  Corn  Belt 
usually  can  gain  by 
allotting  a  share  of 
corn  land  to  small 
grain,  hay,  and  pas- 
ture which  will  give 
a  return  on  labor 
and  equipment  at 
times  when  corn  is 
not  demanding  at- 
tention (Figs.  30,  31, 
and  32). 

So,  whether  the 
farmer  is  choosing 
wheat  as  a  main 
crop  or  as  a  subor- 
dinate  crop,  he 
chooses  it  on  the 
basis  of  how  profit- 
able it  is  in  relation 
to  other  crops,  from 
the  standpoint  of 
the  use  of  labor  and 
equipment  as  well 
as  land,  in  one  year 
or  in  several  years.  Regardless  of  how  important  or  how 
unimportant  wheat  may  be  in  his  business,  his  aim  is  to  press 
it  at  the  expense  of  other  things  only  so  far  as  he  believes  it 
will  pay  best. 


'v*^  t  \ 


■A  % 


Fia  32. — Northward  from  central  Iowa  to 
northeastern  North  Dakota  early  fall  frosts 
become  a  greater  and  greater  handicap  to 
com  but  not  to  wheat,  and  they  are  the 
largest  single  factor  in  decreasing  corn  acre- 
age. 
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Natural  Factors  Influencing  Production. 

The  production  of  wheat  in  any  year  is  the  result  of  the 
interaction  of  many  factors  in  nature,  some  favorable,  others 
unfavorable.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  climatic 
conditions.  Too  much  or  too  little  moisture,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  frost  and  freezing  temperatures,  hail,  hot  winds, 
and  storms  take  their  toll  from  the  wheat  crop.  Fungous 
diseases  and  insects  and  animal  pests  exact  further  tribute. 

Moisture. — The  dependence  of  the  wheat  crop  on  precipita- 
tion, that  is,  on  rain  and  snow,  is  realized  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  great  wheat-producing  areas  of  the  country 
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FiQ.  33. — In  1909  wheat  yields  increased  with  precipitation  since  the  previous 
crop,  until  30  inches  had  been  receired,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual 
decrease  in  acre  yield  with  increasing  rainfall.  In  the  same  year  nearly 
one-half  of  the  wheat  acreage  was  in  areas  having  a  mean  annual  precipi- 
tation of  15  to  25  inches. 

are  in  the  drier  portions.  In  1909  it  was  determined  (Fig. 
33)  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the  wheat  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  was  in  regions  (nonirrigated) 
having  less  than  30  inches  of  annual  precipitation.  It  also 
was  determined  that  largest  yields  were  harvested  in  that 
year  in  regions  where  the  precipitation  was  30  to  35  inches, 
with  lower  yields  where  precipitation  was  either  more  or 
less.  The  size  of  the  wheat  crop,  then,  must  depend  every 
year  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  precipitation,  as  usually 
this  is  the  limiting  factor. 

Fortunately,  not  all  parts  of  the  country  are  liable  to  ex- 
tensive damage  in  any  one  year.    Diy  weather  often  is 
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prevalent  over  large  areas,  but  it  has  never  been  sufficiently 
widespread  to  reduce  the  wheat  production  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  to  conditions  of  famine,  as  was  the  experience  in 
Russia  in  1921. 

Winter-ktUinff. — Some  of  the  winter  wheat  acreage  sown 
in  the  fall  always  is  abandoned  the  next  spring.  This  is  due 
to  several  unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  fall  and 
winter,  such  as  fall  drought,  intense  cold,  winter  drought,  soil 
blowing,  ice  sheets,  etc.,  collectively  known  as  winterkilling. 
The  percentage  of  the  acreage  sown  that  was  abandoned  in 
the  different  years  from  1900  to  1921,  inclusive,  is  shown  in 
Figure  34.  The  largest  abandonment  was  31  per  cent  in 
1917,  after  very  imfavorable  winter  conditions,  and  the 
smallest  was  1.1  per  cent  in  1919.  The  average  for  this 
period  is  about  10  per  cent. 

Insects. — Severe  losses  of  wheat  are  caused  each  year  by 
insects.  Most  important  of  these  are  Hessian  fly,  chinch 
bug,  joint  worm,  grasshopper,  and  green  bug.  The  average 
losses  due  to  these  pests  have  been  estimated  at  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  crop,  or  nearly  18  million  bushels  each  year. 
The  Hessian  fly  is  responsible  for  more  than  half  of  this  loss. 
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Fig.  34. — Every  spring  a  considerable  acreage  of  winter  wheat  sown  in  tlie 
previous  autumn  is  abandoned  because  of  winter  injury  from  various  causes. 
The  average  abandonment  is  about  10  per  cent,  but  occasionally  it  is  much 
larger,  rising  to  20  per  cent  in  1»12  and  31  per  cent  in  1917. 
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The  area  infested  by  the  Hessian  j9y  is  shown  in  Figure  35, 
together  with  best  dates  for  seeding  wheat  to  escape  injury. 

Chinch  bugs  are  very  destructive  in  some  years  in  the 
central  part  of  the  country,  and  farmers  often  are  put  to 
great  expense  in  fighting  them.  The  joint  worm  is  a  serious 
pest,  principally  in  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Grasshoppers,  in  the  spring-wheat  area  and  in  Kansas, 
sometimes  are  very  destructive,  especially  in  dry  years.  In 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  the  green  bug  occurs  in  de- 
structive numbers  in  certain  favorable  years  and  causes  con- 
siderable losses,  but,  on  the  average,  such  losses  are  not 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  those  caused  by  Hessian  fly. 


DATE  FOR  SEEDING  WHICH  WILL.IN  THE  NORMAL  YEAR. 
REDUCE  OR  AVOID  INJURY  BY  HESSIAN  FLY 


Fio.  35. — In  the  area  infested  by  Hessian  fly,  wtieat  seeding  must  be  delayed 
until  the  adult  flies  have  died  or  severe  injury  may  result.  This  fly-free 
date  may  be  later  than  the  most  favorable  date  for  seeding^  wheat  from 
other  viewpoints. 
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Fungous  diseases, — Wheat  is  subject  to  many  fungous  dis- 
eases, chief  among  which  are  stem  rust,  leaf  rust,  stripe  rust, 
bunt  or  stinking  smut,  loose  smut^  and  scab.  Of  these,  stem 
rust,  bunt,  and  scab  are  of  greatest  economic  importance  and 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  chief  wheat-producing 
areas.  Estimates  of  losses,  in  bushels,  caused  by  these  three 
diseases,  made  in  the  four  yeats  from  1918  to  1921,  inclusive, 
are  as  follows: 


Disease. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Stem  rust .         .         .        , 

BwM». 
804,000 
19,063,000 
3,986,000 

BvOuU, 
71,417,000 
10,219,000 
59,680,000 

54,908,000 
14,088^^)00 
11,724,000 

BwiheU. 
22,800,000 

Bunt - 

10,500,000 

Scab 

10,000,000 

Total 

23,803,000 

141,316,000 

80,715,00^ 

43,30Q,jOOO 

In  severe  epidemics  the  losses  caused  by  stem  rust  alone 
sometimes  amount  to  more  than  those  caused  by  all  other 
diseases  combined.  In  1916,  this  rust  destroyed  approxi- 
mately 180,000,000  bushels  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  in  the 
United  States  and  about  100,000,000  bushels  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada.  In  Denmark,  stem  rust  has  been 
effectively  controlled  by  eradicating  the  common  barberry, 
which  carries  one  stage  of  this  rust.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  13  North-central  States  are 
now  cooperating  in  a  campaign  to  eradicate  this  barberry 
in  those  States. 

Of  these  three  diseases,  bunt  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
controlled  by  seed  treatment.  Formaldehyde  and  copper  sul- 
phate (blue  vitriol)  are  now  widely  used  for  the  prevention 
of  bunt  In  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  so  mudi  injury 
lias  been  caused  by  formaldehyde,  the  blue  vitriol-lime 
method  is  used,  the  seed  being  dipped  in  milk  of  lime  im- 
mediately after  treatment. 

Scab  is  a  widely  distributed  disease  of  wheat,  whidi  fre- 
quently attacks  barley  and  rye  also.  It  is  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  Com  Belt  It  is  caused  by  the  same  fungus 
{GtbhereUa  saubineti)  that  causes  much  of  the  root,  stalk, 
and  ear  rot  in  corn.  This  disease  usually  is  more  destructive 
in  sections  where  wheat  follows  com  in  the  rotation.  Effec- 
tive methods  for  the  control  of  scab  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 
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The  fanner  is  concerned  first  of  all  with  the  efficient  pro- 
duction of  crops  and  live  stock.  This  purpose  may  most 
readily  be  attained  by  studying  the  production  costs  of  the 
various  crop  and  live-stock  enterprises  which  make  up  his 
farm  business.  A  knowledge  of  the  separate  factors  which 
make  up  the  total  cost  of  farm  enterprises  is  necessary  in 
order  to  know  where  and  to  what  extent  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction may  be  introduced.  Knowing  the  relative  costs  and 
profits  of  the  several  farm  enterprises,  the  farmer  is  in 
position  to  select  the  most  profitable  ones,  thereby  increasing 
the  total  net  profits  of  the  farm.  A  study  of  production 
costs,  in  addition  to  supplying  information  for  the  intro- 
duction of  more  efficient  methods  and  for  the  basis  of  enter- 
prise selection,  also  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  ccwnparing 
the  production  cost  with  market  prices,  such  comparisons 
being  necessary  if  the  farmer  is  to  be  alert  in  adjusting  the 
supply  to  the  demands  of  the  market  Areas  in  which 
studies  have  been  made  are  shown  in  Figure  36. 


Pig.  36. — Studies  of  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  on  representative  farms  were 
made  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics  for  the  crops 
of  1919  and  1920  in  the  counties  shown  on  this  map.  The  results  of  the 
study  of  the  1919  crop  are  used  as  a  basis  for  this  discussion.  For  com- 
plete report  see  Department  Bulletin  943.  Write  the  department  for  re- 
salts  of  1920  study. 
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Variations  in  Cost  of  Production. 

There  are  very  few  farms  on  which  wheat  is  produced 
where  the  conditions  are  exactly  alike  throughout.  The 
different  possible  combinations  of  variable  factors  are  almost 
infinite  in  number,  and  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  cost  per 
acre  and  the  cost  per  bushel  (Fig.  87).  This  means  that 
whatever  figure  is  decided  upon  as  **  the  cost  of  producing 
wheat,"  most  of  the  farms  produce  at  some  other  figure, 
some  below  and  some  above.  No  further  argument  than  the 
great  variety  of  different  costs  on  different  farms  should  be 
required  to  prove  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  not  influenced 
by  the  cost  of  producing  wheat,  except  in  a  remote  way  and 
only  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  adjustments.  The  farmers^ 
interest,  therefore,  is  in  the  cost  of  production  for  his  farm^ 
its  relation  to  the  market  price  offered  to  Am,  the  interrela- 
tions of  the  several  factors  of  cost  on  his  farm^  whether  he 
can  afford  to  produce  wheat  at  the  probable  price,  and  how 
and  where  he  can  cut  his  expenses  or  increase  his  returns. 

The  actual  figure  determined  upon,  to  represent  the  aver- 
age cost  of  production,  is  of  use,  in  connection  with  other 
statistics^  for  guiding  judgment  as  to  production  and  mar- 
keting, adjustments  being  indicated  to  producers  and  to  con- 
simiers  through  price.  If  the  supply  is  large  the  price  will 
be  low,  and  producers  will  tend  to  produce  less  wheat  the 
next  year.  Any  call  for  more  wheat  must  be  made  with  a 
promise  of  a  higher  price.  The  actual  cost  figure  arrived 
at  is  not  so  important,  either  to  consumer  or  producer,  as 
the  measurement  of  the  conditions  which  determine  the  fig- 
ure and  an  understanding  of  the  trend  of  changes  in  cost 
factors  and  in  prices,  and  their  effect,  combined,  upon  pro- 
duction. 

It  obviously  is  impossible  for  any  agency  to  determine 
the  cost  of  producing  wheat  for  every  farm  on  which  wheat 
is  produced.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  study  the  cost 
of  producing  wheat  on  a  number  of  representative  farms  in 
important  producing  sections  where  different  conditions  pre- 
vail, with  confidence  that  the  data  so  obtained  will  approxi- 
mate very  closely  the  results  which  a  study  of  every  farm 
would  reveal.  Sufficient  variations  of  conditions  are 
brought  to  attention  in  this  way  to  enable  each  producer  to 
estimate  his  own  cost  of  production  with  a  minimum  of 
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effort  by  the  very  simple  process  of  comparing  notes  on  his 
own  farm  operations  with  those  of  the  tables  and  charts  pub- 
lished in  reports. 


Fig.  37. — Note  the  wide  variation  in  the  net  cost  per  bushel  in  1919.  The 
average  cost  per  bushel  on  these  284  farms  was  $1.87.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  farmers  of  whom,  records  were  taken  produced  wheat  at  a  cost  of 
$2  and  less. 
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Regional  Variation  in  Cost  of  Production. 

Next  to  the  wide  variation  in  net  cost  per  bushel,  the  out- 
standing fact  is  that  high  cost  per  acre  does  not  necessarily 
mean  high  cost  per  bushel.  In  fact  if  we  know  only  the  cost 
per  acre  we  know  very  little  about  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  This  fact  is  illustrated  graphically  in  Figure  38. 
The  average  cost  per  acre  of  producing  winter  wheat  in 
Saline  County,  Nebr.,  was  just  twice  as  high  in  1919  as  the 
cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  spring  wheat  in  Morton  County, 
N.  Dak.,  but  the  net  cost  per  bushel  of  the  winter  wheat  in 
Saline  County,  Nebr.,  was  only  6  cents  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  a  bushel  of  the  spring  wheat  in  Morton  County. 
Similar  differences,  even  though  not  so  marked,  may  be 
observed  in  acre  and  bushel  costs  of  other  areas. 

The  dominant  factor  is  acre  yield.  The  average  yield  of 
spring  wheat  in  Morton  Coimty,  N.  Dak.,  in  1919  was  4.4 
bushels  per  acre,  while  in  Saline  Coimty,  Nebr.,  the  yield 
of  winter  wheat  was  18.1  bushels  per  acre.  Neighboring 
farms  with  about  the  same  cost  per  acre  may  show  very 
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Fig.  38. — ^Note  low  cost  per  acre  but  high  coet  per  bushel  In  Morton  County, 
N.  Dak.,  and  high  cost*  per  acre  but  low  cost  per  bushel  in  Saline  County, 
Nebr.     Yield  per  acre  is  an  important  factor  in  cost  per  bushel. 
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different  costs  per  bushel.  Take  for  instance  two  farms  in 
Morton  County,  N.  Dak.,  each  harvesting  100  acres  of  spring 
wheat,  and  by  no  means  extreme  cases  for  the  season.  On 
one  of  these  farms  with  a  yield  of  5  bushels  per  acre,  the  acre 
cost  was  $21.31,  and  the  bushel  cost  $4.30.  On  the  other 
farm  with  a  yield  of  2.9  bushels  and  a  lower  acre  cost  of 
$19.97,  the  cost  per  bushel  was  $6.79. 

Regional  Variation  in  Cost  Factors. 

As  products  are  sold  by  the  unit,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  cut  the  cost  of  the  unit  to  the  lowest  possible  figure, 
irrespective  of  the  acre  costs.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  it  is 
particularly  necessary  to  control  the  unit  costs  because  yield 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  seasonal  variation.  All  that  can  be 
done  toward  making  ends  meet  is  to  cut  the  acre  costs  to  a 
figure  such  that  over  a  period  of  years  the  returns  will  be 
favorable.  To  do  this,  one  must  know  from  experience  what 
yield  one  may  expect  from  one's  own  farm,  and  keep  the 
acre  cost  within  the  figure  which,  divided  by  the  yield,  will 
give  a  bushel  cost  below  the  selling  price.  This  is  much 
easier  said  than  done,  it  is  true,  but  with  careful  attention 
to  the  details  of  sound  management,  much  can  be  done  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  loss  and  to  increase  the  chances  of  profit. 

The  average  cost  per  acre,  distributed  into  six  classes  of 
expense,  as  noted  for  the  1919  crop,  is  shown  by  counties  in 
Figure  39,  arranged  in  descending  order  of  total  cost  per 
acre  for  the  five  spring  wheat  areas  and  for  the  nine  winter 
wheat  areas.  The  length  of  the  bars  is  proportional  to  the 
average  cost  for  all  the  farms  in  each  area.  The  numbers  in 
the  columns  to  the  left  of  the  bars  show  the  number  of  hours 
of  labor  used  per  acre  on  those  farms  using  horses  only ;  121 
farms  using  tractors  or  motor  trucks  were  omitted  in  figuring 
the  hours  of  man  and  horse  labor  used. 

There  is  wide  variation  in  the  amount  of  labor  required 
per  acre,  both  as  between  areas  and  as  between  different 
farms  in  the  same  area,  and  some  difference  in  the  cost  per 
hour.  In  the  spring-wheat  areas  the  largest  number  of 
farms  required  from  6  to  10  hours  of  man  labor  and  from 
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REGIONAL  VARIATIONS  IN  COST  FACTORS 

IN 
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AREA 

SPRING     WHEAT 
SPINK  CO..   S.D. 

CLAY  CO.,  MINN. 
GRAND  FORKS  CO..  N.D. 
MORTON  CO.,  N.D. 

WINTER     WHEAT 
SALINE  CO.,  NEBR. 
SALINE  CO..  MO. 
JASPER  CO..  MO. 
ST.  CHARLES  CO..  MO. 

MC  PHERSON  CO^,  KANS 
KEITH  CO..  NEBR. 
FORD  CO..  KANS. 
PHELPS  CO.,  NEBR. 
PAWNEE  CO..  KANS. 

RELATIVE    IMPORTAN 
OF  FACTORS  NAM  EC 

Fig.  39. — The  counties  in  eacli  group  are  arranged  in  descending  order  of  total 
costs  per  acre.  Note  the  wide  variation  in  the  costs  of  the  severaJ  factors. 
For  example,  the  average  cost  of  man  labor  on  an  acre  In  1919  varied  from 
^2.50  in  Grand  Forks  County,  N.  Dak.,  to  over  $7.50  in  Saline  County*  Nebr. 
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20  to  26  hours  of  horse  labor.  The  cost  per  hour  was  35 
cents  for  man  labor  and  20  for  horse  labor,  except  during 
the  harvesting  and  marketing  season,  when  a  rate  of  60  cents 
an  hour  for  man  labor  prevailed.  The  lowest  labor  require- 
ments were  3.6  man  hours  and  13.4  horae  hours  on  one  farm. 
The  highest  was  19.1  man  hours  and  45.8  horse  hours,  also  on 
one  farm. 

In  the  winter- wheat  areas  seven  farmers  produced  the  crop 
with  5.4  hours  of  man  labor  and  15.9  horse  hours.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  two  farms  with  a  small  acreage  spent 
27.4  man  hours  and  61.6  horse  hours  on  the  acre.  Two 
thirds  of  the  acreage  was  worked  with  10  hours  or  less  of 
man  labor  and  an  average  of  less  than  23  horse  houra  The 
prevailing  rates  for  man  labor  were  from  25  to  35  cents  mi 
hour  for  seed-bed  preparation  and  seeding  and  60  to  80  cents 
for  harvesting  and  marketing.  Horse  labor  cost  from  18 
cents  an  hour  in  Missouri  to  25  cents  in  Ford  County,  Kans. 
Together  man  and  horse  labor  made  up  nearly  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  per  acre. ' 

Under  the  general  head  "materials''  are  included  seed, 
twine,  manure  and  straw,  green  manure,  commercial  ferti- 
lizer, and  poison  for  grasshopper  control.  Of  these,  seed 
cost  was  most  important,  at  $3.21  for  spring  wheat  and  $2.18 
for  winter  wheat.  The  use  of  the  other  items  was  not  gen- 
eral, except  binder  twine  in  three  spring-wheat  and  four 
winter-wheat  areas,  where  all  wheat  was  cut  with  a  binder 
at  an  average  cost  of  51  and  68  cents,  respectively.  The  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Jasper  County,  Mo.,  where  it  averaged  about  $2  per  acre. 

The  thrashing  cost  was  variable,  depending  on  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  thrashing  crew  was  furnished  by  the  farmer 
or  the  thrasherman,  and  somewhat,  of  course,  on  the  yield. 
The  cost  per  acre  for  thrashing  spring  wheat  was  52  cents 
less,  but  4  cents  a  bushel  more,  than  for  thrashing  winter 
wheat. 

The  "other  costs"  include  taxes  and  insurance,  use-cost 
of  tractor,  use-cost  of  other  farm  machinery,  loss  on  aban- 
doned wheat  acreage,,  sack  rent,  and  general  expense.  The 
last  mentioned  was  found  to  be  about  12  per  cent  of  the  com- 
bined cost  for  labor  materials  and  thrashing.  Tractor  and 
machinery  use-cost  varied,  but  averaged  $1.77  for  spring 
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wheat  and  $1.86  for  winter  wheat  acreage.  Taxes  varied 
from  25  to  95  cents  an  acre.  Small  credits  for  pasture  were 
found  in  the  winter  wheat  areas  and  deducted  from  the  total 
of  "  other  costs." 

Use  of  land  was  the  largest  single  item  of  cost  in  all  areas 
except  Morton  Coimty,  N.  Dak.  It  is  determined  for  cash- 
rented  farms  by  the  rent  per  acre,  for  share-rented  farms 
by  the  quantity  of  wheat  given  as  rent  times  the  selling 
price  per  bushel,  and  for  owned  farms  by  the  valuation  of 
the  land  times  the  interest  rate  on  first  mortgages.  The 
lowest  use-cost  of  land  observed  was  $1.25  an  acre  cash  rent 
in  Morton  County,  N.  Dak.  The  value  of  owned  wheat  land 
in  that  county  averaged  $36.  The  highest  use-of-land  cost 
noted  was  $20.26  on  a  farm  in  St.  Charles  County,  Mo., 
rented  for  a  2/5  share.  The  highest  average  value  of  owned 
wheat  land  was  $241  in  Saline  County,  Mo. 

The  Trend  of  Costs  and  Wheat  Prices. 

The  1919  crop  was  produced  at  a  high  level  of  cost.  All 
the  items  of  cost  had  been  increasing  for  several  years 
(Fig.  40).  The  price  of  wheat  also  had  risen  at  the  same 
time  and  in  somewhat  greater  proportion.  The  1920  crop 
was  grown  at  costs  even  higher  than  for  the  1919  crop,  but, 
before  the  1920  crop  could  be  disposed  of,  the  price  of  wheat 
fell  sharply,  greatly  reducing  the  returns. 

For  the  1921  crop,  wages  were  somewhat  lower,  because, 
with  the  falling  price  of  farm  products,  farmers  were  un- 
willing to  pay  the  wages  of  the  preceding  five  years.  The 
prices  of  things  farmers  buy  slacked  off  a  little,  but  much 
less  than  the  price  of  wheat.  Land  values,  which  had  in- 
creased constantly,  did  not  fall  off  much,  and  freight  rates 
remained  very  high.  The  prospect  for  the  1922  crop  is  not 
particularly  promising  with  respect  to  price.  It  h  particu- 
larly necessary  at  this  time  for  wheat  farmers  to  grow  the 
crop  with  small  cash  outlay,  so  that  they  may  get  for  their 
own  work  all  there  is  in  the  crop. 

Method  of  Estimating  Cost  of  Production  Illustrated. 

Each  farmer,  in  his  own  interest,  should  forecast  his  costs 
and  returns,  and  plan  accordingly.  Then  he  should  ob- 
serve as  he  works  how  closely  he  can  come  to  his  plan;  (h* 
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finding  changesi  of  operation  advisable  or  forced  on  him,  he 
will  know  at  once  how  and  how  much  the  final  results  will 
be  affected.  At  the  end  of  the  season  he  has  a  record  of  fact 
to  compare  with  his  forecast.  Nobody  can  tell  him  more 
about  the  facts  for  his  farm  than  he  can  have  immediately 
available  at  any  time  with  the  very  small  amount  of  addi- 
tional effort  required  to  make  definite  observations,  and 
preserve  them  in  writing  for  reference  and  for  use  in  making 
estimates  and  checking  results.  Farmers  will  find  that  care- 
ful estimating  from  defimte  facts  of  tJveir  own^  in  addition 
to  whatever  help  they  may  get  from  statistics  generally  avail- 
able^ is  of  practical  service  in  forming  decisions  leading  to 
greater  returns. 

For  convenience  of  those  not  in  the  habit  of  figuring 
costs,  the  following  form  is  offered,  using  the  figures  for 


TRKND  OF  FARM  WAOKS 

AND 
COST  OF  ARTICLKS  FARMKRS  BUY 

COMPARED  WITH  DEC.I  PRICE  OF  WHEAT 
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Fig.  40. — The  course  of  prices  aad  wages  in  the  period  1910  to  1921  is  shown 
in  relative  tenns,  using  the  prices  and  wages  of  1913  as  100.  Prices  of 
articles  farmers  buy  rose  less  rapidly  than  the  price  of  wheat,  but  when  the 
price  of  wheat  fell  sharply  and  greatly  In  1920,  farm  wages  and  the  prices 
of  things  farmers  buy  remained  high,  and  have  not  yet  fallen  in  line  with 
the  price  (^  wheat 
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the  average  farm  in  McPherson  County,  Kan&,  in  1919. 
Each  farmer,  of  course,  must  use  the  cost  rates  he  has  deter- 
mined for  his  own  farm. 

Examples  for  figuring  costs  per  acre  and  per  bushel. 


Iteni  of  oost. 


Acres  of  wheat  per  faim 

Production  per  farm 

Yield  of  wbeat  per  acre 

Operating  costs  per  acre: 
Preparation  and  seeding— 

Man  labor 

Horse  labor 

Harvesting  and  market- 


Man  labor 

Horse  labor , 

Seed 

Binder  twine 

Thrashing  (f  shock 
thrashed) 


Total  of  above  cost 
items  (76  per  cent  of 
total  operating  cost)  ^ . 
other  operating  costs  (24 

percent) 


Total  operatingoost  per 
acre 

Operating  cost  per  bushel 
(S21.7«-i-yield  12.7  bushels). . 

Rent,  or  current  interest  on 
fair  valuation  of  land 

Cost  per  acre,  including  land.. 

Cost  per  bushel,  mduding 
land  (130.20-1-12.7) 


Avence  crop  of  1919, 
McPhersoD  County, 
Cans. 


138a.... 
1,687  bu. 
12.7  bu.. 


4.5  hrs... 
18.8  hrs. 


4.8  hrs. 
8.1  hrs... 
1.19  bn. 
2.8  lbs... 

12.7  bu. 


10.86 
19 


.80 

.20 

1.96 

.23 


$1.62 
3.58 


3.89 
1.61 
2.36 


Your  tum,  1021. 


16.52 
5.24 


21.76 
1.71 


8.44 
30.20 


2.38 


Your  iftrm,  1922. 


^  These  costs  may  not  hold  exactly  at  76  per  cent  for  individual  forms  showing  wide  varia- 
tions in  the  sixe  of  the  sum  of  items  listed  nor  for  those  with  unusually  high  or  low  other  mis- 
oellaneous  costs. 

Financing  Wheat  Production. 

To  a  very  ocmsiderable  extent,  indeed  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  in  most  other  industries,  the  financing  of  the 
wheat  crop  is  done  with  the  farmers'  own  capital.    The  credit 
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sought  and  obtained  in  most  cases  is  only  supplementary  to 
the  capital  invested  by  the  farmer  himself.  The  wheat 
grower  may  need  production  credit,  which  will  enable  him 
to  prepare  his  soil,  procure  suitable  seed,  maintain  his  family 
and  live  stock  during  the  crop-growing  season,  and  to  employ 
help  in  reaping  and  thrashing  his  grain.  All  of  this  credit 
will  not  be  needed,  of  course,  for  the  entire  production  period, 
but  must  be  available  for  use  when  needed  in  carrying  out 
the  farm  program.  Its  term,  therefore,  may  vary  from  a 
few  days  to  six  months,  and  it  is  needed  longer  in  case  prices 
at  thrashing  time  are  so  low  that  holding  the  wheat  seems 
desirable. 

An  inquiry  from  banks,  conducted  by  the  department  some 
months  ago,  indicated  that  in  Kansas,  a  typical  winter-wheat 
State,  45  per  cent  of  the  loans  to  farmers  were  made  on 
their  personal  notes,  without  indorsement;  13  per  cent  on 
notes  w^ith  one  or  more  indorsements;  29  per  cent  on  live- 
stock mortgages ;  10  per  cent  on  crop  liens ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 3  per  cent  on  warehouse  receipts,  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
miscellaneous  security.  •  In  North  Dakota,  a  typical  spring- 
wheat  State,  the  same  inquiry  indicated  that  27  per  cent  of 
the  farmers'  loans  were  obtained  on  notes  without  indorse- 
ment, 9  per  cent  on  notes  with  indorsement,  43  per  cent  on 
live-stock  mortgages,  12  per  cent  on  crop  liens,  and  the 
remaining  9  per  cent  on  warehouse  receipts,  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  other  forms  of  security. 

Doubtless  the  crop  to  be  produced  should  constitute  the 
leading  security  for  a  loan  obtained  to  assist  in  its  pro- 
duction, as  in  effect  the  money  is  invested  in  the  crop. 
Owing  to  the  hazards  to  which  growing  crops  are  exposed, 
however,  crop  liens  are  not  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  form 
of  security.  The  thing  needed  to  bring  crops  into  use  as 
security  for  loans  is  a  suitable  form  of  crop  insurance. 
Hitherto,  hail  insurance  has  been  the  only  form  of  such 
insurance  generally  available.  This  by  no  means  fully  meets 
the  requirements.  Crop  insurance,  like  life  insurance,  should 
cover  all  hazards  beyond  the  control  of  the  insured.  Several 
attempts  already  have  been  made  to  give  such  coverage,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  general  crop  insurance  will  in  some 
way  be  made  available  on  reasonable  terms. 
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Marketing  Wheat 

When  a  farmer  hauls  a  load  of  wheat  to  a  flour  mill  and 
exchanges  it  for  flour  and  feed  the  problem  of  marketing  is 
a  very  simple  one.  Usually,  however,  the  processes  of 
marketing  are  much  more  complex  than  this.  The  wheat  is 
hauled  to  a  country  elevator  and  sold.  The  price  paid  for 
it,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  marketing  processes  which  follow, 
are  determined  by  many  factors,  some  of  them  far  beyond 
the  control  of  the  farmer.  Among  these  factors  are  (1)  the 
class  of  wheat  grown,  (2)  the  quality  of  the  gram  sold,  (3) 
the  direction,  distance,  time,  and  rate  of  movement  of  wheat, 
(4)  the  farmer's  financial  situation,  (5)  the  freight  rate 
charged,  and  (6)  the  total  production  at  home  and  abroad 
and  the  quantity  carried  over  from  previous  crops.  Discus- 
sion of  these  factors  follows. 

Classes  of  Wheat. 

Under  the  Official  Wheat  Standards  of  the  United  States, 
wheat  is  separated  into  six  commercial  classes  as  follows: 
(1)  Hard  Red  Spring,  (2)  Durum,  (3)  Hard  Red  Winter, 
(4)  Soft  Red  Winter,  (5)  Common  White,  and  (6)  White 
Club.^  If  wheat  of  one  class  has  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
another  mixed  with  it,  the  mixture  is  classed  "  Mixed  Wheat." 
Four  classes.  Hard  Red  Spring,  Durum,  Hard  Red  Winter, 
and  Common  White,  are  divided  into  subclasses  on  the  basis 
of  color  and  texture  of  kernels.  Each  of  the  first  three  classes 
named  has  three  subclasses,  while  Common  White  has  two 
subclasses.  Subclasses  are  recognized  because,  so  far  as  these 
classes  are  concerned,  the  best  outward  index  of  quality,  from 
the  standpoint  of  utilization  of  flour  made  therefrom,  is  the 
color  and  texture  of  the  kernels,  that  is,  whether  dark,  hard 
and  vitreous,  or  yellow,  mottled,  and  starchy. 

Hard  Red  Spring  wheat  is  grown  principally  in  the  north- 
central  part  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  41),  where  the  winters 
are  too  severe  for  the  production  of  winter  wheat.  Nearly 
14  million  acres  of  this  class  of  wheat  are  grown  annually 
in  the  United  States,  comprising  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 

» Classes  r»  and  6  have  beea  combined  by  recent  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  effective  July  17,  1922. 
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total  wheat  acreage.  Although  there  are  24  varieties  of 
Hard  Red  Spring  wheat,  about  two-thirds  of  the  acreage 
of  this  class  is  sown  to  one  variety,  Marquis.  The  strongest 
flours  for  bread  making  are  produced  from  Hard  Red  Spring 
wheat 

Durum  wheat  is  grown  in  almost  the  same  area  (Fig.  42) 
as  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat.  The  district  of  heaviest  pro- 
duction of  durimi  wheat  is  just  west  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
in  North  Dakota.  About  4  million  acres  of  durum  wheat 
have  been  grown  annually  in  the  United  States  for  several 
years.  It  comprises  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  total  wheat 
acreage.  Amautka  and  Kubanka  are  the  leading  varieties 
among  the  11  commercial  durum  wheats  grown. 

Durum  wheat  usually  yields  more  than  Hard  Red  Spring 
wheat  in  this  northern  spring-wheat  belt,  because  of  its 
greater  resistance  to  drought  and  to  black  stem  rust. 

Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  is  grown  principally  in  the  cen- 
tral Great  Plains  area  (Fig.  43),  where  dry  summers  and 
rather  dry  winters  prevail.  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  is  not 
well  adapted  to  humid  sections  More  than  17  million  acres 
are  grown  annually  in  the  United  States,  comprising  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  wheat  act^age.  The  leading  varieties 
are  Turkey,  Kliarkof,  and  Kanred.  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread-making  flour. 

Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  is  grown  largely  in  the  humid 
sections  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  44). 
About  16  million  acres  are  grown  annually,  comprising  over 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage.  About  65  varieties 
are  grown,  the  principal  ones  being  Fultz,  Fulcaster,  Medi- 
terranean, Poole,  Red  May,  and  Red  Wave. 

Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  both 
bread-making  and  pastry  flours.  The  flour  from  Hard  Red 
Spring  and  Hard  Red  Winter  wheats  often  is  blended  with 
that  of  this  class  to  make  it  a  stronger  bread  flour. 

Common  White  wheat  is  grown  in  both  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  45).  Where  now 
grown  it  usually  outyields  the  other  classes  of  wheat.  Over  3 
million  acres,  or  somewhat  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
wheat  acreage,  is  sown  to  Common  White  wheat  annually  in 
the  United  States.  More  than  50  varieties  are  grown,  the 
leading  ones  being  Pacific  Bluestem,  Ooldcoin^  Baart,  Defi- 
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Pia  41. — More  than  two-thirds  of  the  spring  wheat  of  the  United  States  be- 
longs to  this  class,  which  is  grown  under  subhumid  to  semiarid  conditions 
tayorable  to  high  quality.  North  Dalcota,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota  lead 
in  its  production.     It  sets  the  standard  for  bread-making  flour. 
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Fio.  42. — Durum  wheat  Is  grown  in  the  midst  of  the  hard  red  spring  wheat 
area.  The  center  of  the  area  of  production  gradually  is  moving  westward 
to  drier  districts.  From  durum  wheat  is  made  a  granular  flour  called 
semolina  from  which  macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermiceUi,  and  other  edible  pastes 
are  manufactured. 
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HARD   RED   WINTER   WHEAT 
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FiQ.  43. — Hard  red  winter  wheat  is  produced  In  enormouB  quantities  in  the 
central  section  of  the  Great  Plains  area.  It  occupies  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  acreage  of  all  wheat  and  about  half  of  the  total  winter-wheat 
acreage  in  the  United  States.  Wheat  of  this  c'-ass  ranks  next  to  hard  red 
spring  in  quality  for  flour  manufacture. 
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Fio.  44. — Soft  red  winter  wheat  is  grown  oyer  a  wide  area,  mostly  under 
humid  conditions.  It  also  occupies  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  acreage  of 
all  wheat  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  acreage  of  winter  wheat.  The 
States  leading  in  its  production  are  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 
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Pig.  45. — Common  white  wheat  Is  grown  chiefly  in  the  Far  West  but  also  in 
the  Great  Lalces  section.  Washington,  California,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  lead 
in  Its  production  in  the  West ;  New  York  and  Michigan  In  the  Bast 

ance,  Dicklow,  and  Daw- 
son  (Golden  Chaflf). 
Common  White  wheat  is 
used  in  making  pastry 
flours  and  breakfast  foods 
and  to  some  extent  in 
bread-making  flours. 

White  Chah  wheat  is 
grown  only  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  this  country 
(Pig.  46).  In  some  sec- 
tions in  this  region  it  out- 
yields  all  other  classes. 
Although  more  than  1 
million  acres  of  White 
Club  wheat  are  grown 
10.  46.— White  aub  wheat  Is  grown   annually,  it  Comprises  less 

only   in    the   West,    chiefly   In    Wash-     .,  ^^  F*xo«>  x^o 

ington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Idaho.     ^"^^    ^    P©r    cent    of    the 

total  wheat  acreage. 
White  Club  wheat  is  used  in  making  starchy  flours  for  pastry 
or  is  exported  to  South  America  and  the  Orient. 
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The  wheat  crop  varies  in  quality  from  year  to  year,  as  a 
result  of  climatic  and  other  conditions  during  the  growing 
season,  and  especially  in  the  harvest  period.  Each  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  average  quality  of 
the  crop  from  reports  received  from  many  farmers,  millers, 
and  elevator  operators.  These  estimates  for  the  22  years, 
1900  to  1921,  are  given  in  Figure  47.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  index  for  each  year  of  all  the  condi- 
tions that  have  affected  the  crop  while  it  was»  on  the  farm 
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FiQ.  47. — The  quality  of  the  wheat  crop  yaries  with  the  condiUons  under 
which  it  was  grown.  Unfavorable  weather  during  growth,  harvest,  or 
thrashing  is  reflected  in  the  quality  of  the  grain.  Drought,  rain,  and  rust 
are  the  chief  factors. 

and,  as  such,  they  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  of  the 
general  seasonal  conditions  as  well  as  the  crops  of  different 
years. 

The  very  low  quality  of  spring  wheat  in  1904  and  1916 
was  due  chiefly  to  epidemics  of  stem  rust  The  low  quality 
of  spring  wheat  in  1911  and  1914  was  due  chiefly  to  severe 
drought.  The  low  quality  of  all  wheat  in  1919  was  due 
partly  to  drought,  partly  to  rust,  and  partly  to  excessive 
summer  rains.  The  crop  of  1921  was  of  rather  low  quality, 
winter  wheat  being  87.1  per  cent,  spring  wheat  82.2  per  cent, 
and  the  average  of  all  wheat  85.8  per  cent,  owing  to  summer 
heat  and  other  causes. 
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WHEAT 

ANNUAL  VARIATION  IN  QUALITY 
RKCEIPTB  BY  CLASSES  *  GRADES  AT  ALL  INSPECTION  POINTS 

IN    THE 

CROP  MOVEMENT  YEARS.  JULYJ9I7  -  JUNE,1921 

AND 

AVERAGE   FOR   THE   FOUR-YEAR   PERIOD 
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Fig.  48. — In  these  4  years  the  great  bulk  of  the  wheat  falls  into  the  three 
apper  grades,  Noe.  1,  2,  and  3.  Nearly  half  of  the  hard  red  spring  wheat 
on  the  average,  goes  into  No.  1.  On  the  average  of  good  and  bad  crop 
years  together,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  wheat  inspected  is  graded  No.  1 
and  No.  2. 
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Quality  as  Shown  by  Grade. 

The  quality  and  consequent  grade  of  wheat  are  dependent 
primarily  upon  the  weather  conditions  which  prevail  during 
the  growing  season  and  harvest  and  the  conditions  under 
which  wheat  is  stored  from  time  of  harvest  until  it  is 
marketed. 

Each  subclass  of  wheat  is  divided  into  five  numerical 
grades  (1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5),  dependent  upon  the  following 
factors:  Test  weight  per  bushel,  moisture  content,  percentage 
of  damaged  kernels,  purity,  cleanliness,  and  condition. 
Wheat  failing  to 
meet  the  specifica- 
tions for  any  one 
of  the  five  nu- 
merical grades  is 
graded  "  Sample 
Grade." 

Wheat,  after 
leaving  the  farm, 
in  finding  its  way 
ihrough  channels 
of  interstate  com- 
merce to  distOL^t 
mills  and  to  sea- 
board cities  for 
export,  is  inspect- 
ed and  graded  at 
terminal  markets  in  accordance  with  the  official  wheat  stand- 
ards of  the  United  States.  There  were  92  such  inspection 
points  in  1917, 118  in  1918, 143  in  1919, 158  in  1920,  and  167  in 
1921.  The  inspectors  at  terminal  markets  are  not  employees 
of  the  Government,  but  are  employed  by  State  grain-inspec- 
tion departments,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  boards  of 
trade,  or  in  some  cases  they  operate  independently  on  a  fee 
basis.  These  inspectors,  however,  are  licensed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  use  the  Federal 
standards. 

In  Figure  48  is  shown  the  annual  and  average  quality  of 
the  wheat  produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  four  years, 
1917  to  1920,  inclusive,  as  indicated  by  the  grades  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  crop  which  moved  in  interstate  commerce 
from  July,  1917,  to  Jime,  1921,  inclusive.    The  graph  is 


QUALrrV    OF   WHEAT 

TOTAL    RECEIPTS   OF   EACH    GRADE 
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Fio.  49.-  ^BIrd*8-eye  view  of  wheat  quality.  In- 
spected receipts  of  all  six  classes,  In  all  four 
years.  About  60  per  cent  in  grades  1  and  2, 
and  about  80  per  cent  In  grades  1.  2,  and  8. 
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based  upon  the  total  carload  receipts  inspected  at  all  inspec- 
tion points  in  each  year.  Figure  49  shows  in  the  same  way 
the  average  quality  of  all  classes  in  all  four  years.  An  indi- 
cation of  the  effect  of  class  and  quality  (grade)  of  wheat  on 
price  is  given  in  Figure  59. 

Surplus  and  Deficiency  of  Production  in  Relatfon  to  Movement 
of  the  Wheat  Crop. 

The  marketing  of  wheat  takes  from  the  farm  producer 
what  he  does  not  keep  for  food,  feed,  and  s«ed,  and  places 
it  in  the  hands  of  other  consumers.     It  is  estimated  that 


WHKAT  SURPLUS  AND  DEFICIKNCV 


Fig.  50. — The  Statee  cast  of  the  MlKsissippI,  except  Indiana,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  do  not  produce  enough  to  supply  Uieir  own  needs,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Southwest  from  Texas  to  California.  The  great  surplus- 
producing  States  are  Kansas,  North  Dakota,.  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and 
Washington. 

about  60  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  ordinarily  is  shipped 
out  of  the  county  where  grown.  This  may  be  considered 
the  cmnmercial  crop,  and  it  is  this  part  with  which  we  must 
deal  in  the  discussion  of  wheat  marketing. 

A  large  part  of  the  farm  surplus  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States  by  farmers  who  do  not  produce  enough  for  their 
own  needs  and  by  people  who  are  not  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Under  the  average  conditions  of  the  five  years,  1910-1914, 
inclusive,  19  States  (Fig.  50)  each  had  a  surplus  of  wheat 
above  its  own  requirements  for  food,  feed,  and  seed.  This 
surplus  supplied  the  other  30  States  whose  wheat  production 
severally  waa  below  their  consumption  and  provided  the 
nati<mal  surplus  for  export 
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Fia  51. — A  busy  day  at  a  country  elevator. 

Movement  from  the  Farm. 

The  first  movement  of  wheat  from  the  farmer  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  usually  is  to  the  local  or  country  elevator 
(Fig.  51)  and  thence  to  great  terminal  elevators  (Fig.  52) 
for  further  distribution  to  mills  at  home  and  abroad. 


Fig.  62. — Terminal  elevator  surrounded  by  cars  loaded  with  grain. 
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The  wheat  may  be  hauled  directly  from  the  separator  as 
it  is  thrashed,  or  it  may  be  binned  on  the  farm  first,  oi  part 
may  be  handled  in  each  way.  In  general,  however,  a  rapid 
movement  begins  soon  after  harvest  (Fig.  63),  due  to  the 
necessity  for  money,  the  lack  of  storage  space,  and  the  cost 
of  storing.  In  the  Far  West  sack  handling  still  is  the  rule, 
and,  though  much  gi'ain  moves  direct  from  separator  or 
"  combine  "  to  the  warehouse,  the  diy  sununer  climate  allows 
cheap  storage  on  the  farm,  where  the  bags  may  lie  for  weeks 
in  a  great  rick  in  the  field  without  cover. 


MONTHLY  MARKETING  OP  WHEAT  FROM   FARMS 

(united   states      KANSAS      NORTH    OAKOTa) 
AND 

RECEIPTS  AT  ELEVEN  MARKETS.AND  EXPORTS 
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Fig.  53. — Movement  of  wheat  from  the  farms  Is  very  rapid  after  harvest,  which 
is  progressively  later  from  south  to  north.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  crop 
leaves  the  farms  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  crop-movement  year.  Re- 
ceipts at  central  marlcets  naturally  correspond  very  closely ;  exports,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  much  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year.  (See 
Fig.  59  also.) 
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The  average  time  and  the  rate  of  movement  from  the  farm 
in  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  and  in  the  whole  United  States 
are  shown  in  Figure  53.  From  Kansas  the  movement  begins 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  in  early  July.  The  heaviest 
movement  from  the  farms  in  Kansas  ordinarily  is  in  July. 
As  one  goes  farther  north  the  harvest  and  the  beginning  of 
movement  occur  successively  later.  In  North  Dakota  the 
new  crop  does  not  begin  to  move  until  in  August  and  the 
peak  of  the  flow  occurs  in  September. 

For  the  whole  country,  the  peak  of  flow  from  farms  is  in 
August  and  September,  with  gradual  decrease  to  January. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  crop  was  marketed  in  July  and 
August  in  the  10-year  period  (1911-1920)  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  crop  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  crop- 
movement  year,  namely,  from  July  to  December,  inclusive. 

The  lower  part  of  Figure  53  shows  the  progressive  monthly 
receipts  at  11  principal  markets  in  the  North  Central  States, 
and  the  exports  from  the  country.  Market  receipts  are  seen 
to  agree  well  with  the  movement  from  farms,  but  exports 
are  much  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 

Financing  Wheat  Storage  and  Movement. 

Since  the  fall  in  prices  of  farm  products  in  1920,  market- 
ing credit  has  called  for  increased  attention.  By  marketing 
credit,  in  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  is  meant  chiefly 
the  credit  which  is  needed  after  the  grain  has  been  harvested 
and  which  will  enable  him  to  market  his  grain  in  an  orderly 
manner.  The  amount  and  duration  of  this  credit  depends 
largely,  as  already  intimated,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
market.  If  the  price  of  wheat  is  high,  the  farmer  is  inclined 
to  sell  quickly,  in  which  case  credit  obligations  at  the  banks 
will  be  rapidly  reduced.  Rapid  release  of  a  large  volume 
of  the  crop,  however,  may  have  the  effect  of  congesting  trans- 
portation and  storage  facilities  and  depressing  the  price 
(Fig.  59).  When  market  prices  are  exceptionally  low,  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  postpone  selling,  and  this  causes  a 
special  demand  for  credit.  In  the  absence  of  a  suitable  ware- 
house system,  the  security  for  such  loans  frequently  is  the 
same  as  for  production  credit.  In  many  cases  existing  obli- 
gations are  renewed  for  increased  amounts. 
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The  development  of  a  well-organized  warehouse  system 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  wheat  growers,  as  well  as 
to  producers  of  other  nonperishable  agricultural  products,  in 
obtaining  credit  during  the  marketing  season.  By  utilizing 
a  licensed  and  properly  supervised  warehouse,  the  farmer 
should  find  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  advances  on  his  note 
secured  by  a  warehouse  receipt,  or  on  drafts  accepted  by  a 
warehouse  association,  when  he  desires  to  defer  the  selling  of 
his  crop.  Such  notes  would  be  eligible  for  rediscount  for  six 
months  at  the  various  Federal  reserve  banks,  when  the  pro- 
eeeds  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Only  meager  information  is  available  on  the  financing 
involved  in  the  orderly  movement  of  the  wheat  crop  from 
the  farmer  to  the  mill  or  the  exporter.  Some  interesting 
data  on  the  sources  of  borrowings  by  different  types  of  coun- 
try elevators  and  warehouses,  however,  have  been-  compiled 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  study  covered  a 
total  of  4,925  establishments,  including  2,353  line  houses  and 
2,572  individual  houses.  The  so-called  line  houses  were 
subdivided  as  commercial,  cooperative,  mill,  and  malster, 
while  the  individual  establishments  were  classified  as  co- 
operative, independent,  mill,  and  malster. 

All  line  houses,  it  was  found,  were  financed  largely  by 
the  head  offices,  this  source  of  funds  representing  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  borrowings.  Local  banks  furnished 
about  11  per  cent  of  the  loans,  and  the  balance  came  from 
commission  houses,  mills,  city  banks,  and  other  sources. 

The  individual  houses  were  financed  more  largely  by  local 
banks,  which  furnished,  in  their  case,  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  borrowings.  Commission  houses  furnished  17  per  cent 
and  mills  3  per  cent,  while  farmers  and  other  local  residents 
furnished  about  2^  per  cent.  The  balance,  as  in  the  case  of 
line  elevators,  came  from  scattered  sources. 

There  is  little  doubt,  of  course,  that  the  commission  houses, 
as  well  as  the  head  offices  of  line  elevators,  in  turn  rely  upon 
the  larger  city  banks  for  considerable  amounts  of  credit. 
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The  expense  or  cost  of  taking  wheat  from  the  farm  to  the 
market  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  price  the 
farmer  obtains  for  it.  Freight  rates  make  up  an  important 
part  of  the  costs  of  marketing.  Before  the  war  it  cost  from 
8  to  10  cents  per  bushel  to  ship  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  (Fig.  54)  and  about  12  cents  from  Kansas  City  to  New 
Orleans.  Beginning  with  1917  the  rates  rose,  and  by  1920 
they  had  doubled.     The  history  of  freight  rates  from  Chi- 
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Pio.  54. — Freight  rates  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  Kansas  City 
to  New  Orleans  rose  rapidly  with  our  eiktry  Into  the  World  War  and  were 
higher  in  1920  and  1921  than  at  any  time  since  1886.  The  average  ocean 
rate  for  1921  was  higher  than  that  of  any  prewar  year  for  which  records 
are  available. 

cago  to  New  York  is  interesting.  Following  the  Civil  War 
rates  were  very  high.  Later  they  declined  from  about  32 
€ents  per  bushel  in  1870-1873  to  8  cents  per  bushel  in  1905. 

The  rate  for  1920  was  the  highest  since  1886.  The  high 
rates  scarcely  were  felt  until  the  price  of  wheat  started 
downward.  To  pay  16  cents  out  of  $2.70  did  not  seem  as 
burdensome  as  paying  8  cents  out  of  $1,  but  when  the  price 
of  wheat  fell  to  $1.60  in  New  York,  as  it  did  in  1921,  the 
16-cent  rate  became  a  real  burden,  as  most  of  the  surplus 
wheat  is  produced  west  of  Chicago. 
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Fio.  55. — The  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  Yorls  Is  the  export  rate.  The 
domestic  rate*  is  higher  than  the  export  rate.  If  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  The  New  York  to  Ijiverpool  rate  rose  aboTO  $1.50  in  1918. 
(See  Fig.  66.) 
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Fio.  56. — Ocean  freight  rates  rose  rapidly  after  the  outbrealc  of  the  World 
War  in  1914  and  fell  rapidly  after  the  rigning  of  the  armistice  on  November 
11,  1918,  while  rail  freight  rates  (see  Fig.  54)  rose  with  our  entry  into  the 

-  war  and  have  not  fallen.  The  New  York  to  Liverpool  rate  usually  is  lower 
than  from  points  in  other  producing  countries  because  of  the  shorter 
distance. 
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The  ocean  rates  on  wheat  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
(Fig.  55)  had  declined  to  a  very  low  point  before  the  World 
War.  In  the  10-year  period,  1901-1910,  it  cost  less  than  4 
cents  a  bushel  to  ship  wheat  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
The  submarine  warfare  made  shipping  very  scarce  and  ocean 
freighting  a  very  hazardous  enterprise.  Bates  became  very 
high ;  in  fact,  the  allied  Governments  practically  fixed  rates 
Jihrough  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war.  Soon  after 
peace  was  declared,  rates  began  to  fall,  but  they  have  not  yet 
returned  to  the  prewar  level.  The  quotation  for  January 
27,  1922,  was  9J  cents  per  bushel,  or  more  than  double  the 
quotation  for  Januaiy  30,  1914,  which  was  4J  cents. 

The  rates  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  England,  a  great 
import  market  for  Europe,  generally  are  less  than  the  rates 
from  other  wheat-exporting  countries  (Fig.  56).  The  longest 
haul  is  from  Sydney  to  Liverpool,  and  from  this  point  natu- 
rally the  rates  are  highest.  The  rates  from  all  countries 
were  very  high  during  the  World  War,  but  declined  immedi- 
ately after  the  Armistice.  Rates  from  New  York  have  fallen 
more  rapidly  than  the  rates  from  any  other  point,  presum- 
ably because  there  is  more  competition  for  shipping  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  than  from  other  points.  It  may  be 
noted  also  that  during  the  first  part  of  the  war  period  rates 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  were  much  cheaper  than  rates 
from  other  countries,  which  explains  in  part  the  very  great 
increase  in  our  exports. 

Prices  of  Wheat. 

Many  factors  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  price 
paid  for  wheat  to  producers  in  any  locality  at  a  given  time. 
Among  the  important  factors  to  be  considered  are  (1)  charac- 
ter of  the  local  market,  whether  it  is  in  an  area  of  surplus  or 
deficiency  production  (Fig.  50) ;  (2)  the  distance  to  markets 
and  cost  of  transportation  (Fig.  57) ;  (3)  the  time  in  relation 
to  the  season  (Fig.  59) ;  (4)  the  total  available  supply  for  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  relation  to  the  consumers'  demands ; 
and  (5)  financial  conditions  and  prices  of  other  commodities. 
Prices  paid  at  the  principal  central  and  export  markets  are 
determined  by  similar  conditions.  The  several  factors  to  be 
considered  can  be  discussed  only  briefly  here. 
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Fig.  57. — Tbe  avera^  farm  price  of  wheat  is  lowest  in  the  States  producing 
sarplases  (see  Fig.  50)  and  farthest  from  large  central  markets.  The  price 
is  highest  in  those  States  deflci^it  in  production  and  farthest  from  the 
central  markets  where  they  must  buy.  Intervening  mountain  ranges  haye 
the  effect  of  increased  distance. 
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Farm  Prices. 

Local  vacations  in  farm  prices, — The  wide  variation  in 
the  prices  paid  wheat  producers  in  the  United  States  upon 
any  given  date  is  illustrated  on  the  map  in  Figure  57,  which 
shows  the  geographic  distribution  of  wheat  prices  received 
by  producers  on  December  1,  1921.  Prices  are  lowest  in 
those  surplus-producing  States  which  are  most  disadvan- 
tageously  located  with  respect  to  the  large  world  markets, 
and  highest  in  those  States  of  deficiency  production  which 
are  most  disadvantageously  located  with  respect  to  supplies. 
Farmers  in  surplus-producing  areas  receive  approximately 
the  price  paid  at  the  nearest  large  central  or  terminal  mar- 
ket, less  the  cost  of  placing  their  wheat  upon  that  market. 
Farmers  in  deficiency  areas  receive  approximately  the  price 
paid  to  producers  in  the  most  distant  surplus-producing  area 
from  which  the  deficiency  is  made  up,  plus  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping that  wheat  into  their  locality. 

Annual  variations  in  farm  prices. — Variations  in  the 
world's  production  and  demand  and  changes  in  price  levels 
cause  nation-wide  variations  in  the  farm  prices  of  wheat 
(Fig.  58).  Examples  of  the  effects  of  large  and  small  crops, 
wars.  Government  price  fixing,  and  inflation  and  deflation  all 
are  shown  in  the  movements  of  prices  through  the  last  10 
years. 

In  the  first  two  years,  1912-1913,  crops  were  good,  and 
there  were  only  the  normal  seasonal  price  movements,  mostly 
between  75  cents  and  $1  per  bushel.  In  1914  the  World  War 
broke  out,  and  the  price  rose  rapidly  through  the  remainder 
of  the  season  until  on  May  1,  1915,  it  reached  approximately 
$1.40.  The  high  prices  in  the  autumn  and  spring  encour- 
aged a  greatly  enlarged  acreage,  and  an  unusually  good 
season  caused  high  yields  and  the  greatest  production  ever 
had  in  this  country.  Consequently  by  the  1st  of  June,  when 
a  large  crop  seemed  certain,  prices  had  begun  to  fall.  All 
of  the  important  surplus-producing  countries  except  Aus- 
tralia produced  large  crops,  and  consequently  prices  remained 
low  through  the  crop  year  1915-16.  In  1916  the  Russian 
surplus  was  shut  out  of  the  world's  markets,  the  crop  of 
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Fio.  58. — Note  low  farm  price  levels  before  the  war,  rise  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  fall  with  enormous  production  in  1915,  rise  with  low  production 
caused  by  rust  Injury  in  1916,  high  levels  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  and  rapid  deflation  after  June  1,  1920. 
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the  United  States  was  short  because  of  reduced  acreage  and 
severe  injury  by  black  stem  rust,  and  prices  rose  rapidly 
after  July. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917, 
steps  were  taken  to  regulate  the  distribution  and  the  price  of 
wheat.  The  Food  and  Fuel  Control  Act  of  August  10,  1917, 
guaranteed  a  minimum  price  of  $2  per  bushel  for  the  crop 
of  1918.  On  August  30, 1917,  the  President  fixed  a  minimum 
price  for  the  1917  crop  at  $2.20  per  bushel  for  No.  1  northern 
spring  and  its  equivalents  at  Chicago,  with  differentials  for 
grades  and  markets.  Through  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation  this  became  the  basic  price  for 
wheat.  The  average  farm  price  of  the  whole  country  re- 
mained at  a  level  of  about  $2  per  bushel  throughout 
1918.  By  an  Executive  order  on  June  21,  1918,  the 
price  of  wheat  was  raised  to  $2.26  a  bushel  -for  No.  1 
northern  spring  and  its  equivalents  at  Chicago.  In  the  spring 
of  1919  wheat  prices  rose  sharply,  reaching  $2.31  on  May  1, 
but  declined,  under  pressure  of  large  acreage  and  large  pro- 
duction, to  about  $2.10  by  October  1.  With  decreases  in  acre- 
age and  estimated  production,  prices  rose  rapidly  thereafter, 
reaching  $2.58  on  June  1,  1920,  a  month  before  the  Govern- 
ment guaranty  of  a  minimum  price  was  terminated.  General 
deflation  began  soon  after  and  continued  to  the  end  of  1921, 
when  the  price  stood  near  90  cents. 

Although  the  prices  of  all  commodities  did  not  rise  as 
rapidly  through  1916-17  as  did  the  prices  of  wheat,  after 
the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  the  average  prices  of  all  com- 
modities continued  to  rise  imtil  May,  1920.  Thus  the  prices 
through  the  war  were  not  really  as  high  as  they  seemed. 
Excepting  the  period  from  August,  1914,  to  October,  1915, 
and  the  period  from  August,  1916,  to  August,  1917,  the  price 
of  wheat  was  relatively  not  far  above  the  average  prices  of 
other  commodities,  and  with  the  sharp  break  in  the  prices  of 
other  commodities  wheat  also  fell.  The  precipitous  fall 
and  the  low  prices  of  1921  have  not  been  due  to  overproduc- 
tion so  much  as  to  the  general  deflation  of  all  prices.  Com- 
pared with  the  general  price  level  in  1921,  the  farm  price  of 
wheat  fell  to  the  lowest  point  it  has  ever  reached  in  the 
United  States. 
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MONTHLY  FARM  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ANNUAL  MARKETING 

FIVE-YEAR  AVERAGE:  JUNE.1909..JUNE,1914 
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Fig.  59. — The  farm  price  of  wheat  usually  is  rela- 
tively high  on  July  1,  when  the  old  crop  is 
nearly  gone  and  the  new  crop  just  beginning  to 
move.  Farm  prices  tend  to  fall  rapidly  during 
the  next  two  months,  when  the  great  movement 
of  wheat  from  the  farms  is  taking  place  as 
harvest  and  thrashing  progress. 


Seasonal  market- 
ing in  relation  to 
farm  prices. — A 
large   part  of   the 
wheat  crop  is  mar- 
keted  in  a  few 
months  after  har- 
vest   (Fig.   59,  see 
also  Fig.  53),  which 
causes  a  rapid  de- 
cline in  prices  dur- 
ing the  first  few 
months  of  the  new 
crop  year  (Figs.  58 
and   59).     This  is 
one  of  the  principal 
causes  for  the  need 
of  credit  for  storing 
grain.    Taking  the 
averages  of  farm 
prices  of  wheat  by 
months  from  1909  to 
1913  as  representing 
normal  seasonal  va- 
riations, it  will  be 
noted    (Fig.    59) 
that  the  highest 
farm  prices  are  paid 
about  July  1,  just 
as  wheat  of  the  new 
crop  begins  to  ar- 
rive on  the  market. 
Prices  decline  rap- 
idly from  this  high 
point  until  in  Sep- 
tember or  October 
or  occasionally 
later,    after   which 
they  rise  slowly  and 
irregularly  through 
winter,  spring,  and 
early  summer  to  the 
highest  point  again 
about  July  1. 
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Market  Prices. 

Market  prices  for  wheat,  like  farm  prices,  vary  with  the 
class,  subclass,  and  grade  of  wheat,  as  well  as  with  the  loca- 
tion and  nature  of  the  market. 

Market  prices  of  different  grades  of  wheat. — ^In  Figure  60 
are  shown  the  prices,  by  months,  of  No.  1  grade  of  the  lead- 
ing subclass  of  four  classes  of  wheat,  and  the  discounts  in 
price  for  grades  2,  3,  4,  and  5  below  the  price  of  No.  1. 
These  figures  cover  the  crop-movement  year  from  July,  1920, 
to  June,  1921,  and  cover  subclasses  at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
and  Minneapolis.  The  prices  are  averages  of  the  reported 
cash  sales  of  each  grade  on  those  days  in  each  month  on 
which  all  five  grades  were  represented.  The  prices  of  No.  1 
are  given  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  prices  of  the  other 
grades  are  discounts  in  cents  per  bushel  below  the  price  of 
No.  1 ;  for  example,  at  St.  Louis  in  July,  1920,  No.  1  sold 
at' $2.75;  No.  2  at  $2.73,  a  discount  of  2  cents;  and  Nos.  4  and 
6  at  $2.70,  a  discount  of  5  cents  below  No.  1. 

An  out^anding  feature  of  the  graph  is  the  wide  spread 
between  the  prices  of  the  different  grades  of  Dark  Northern 
at  Minneapolis,  compared  with  the  narrow  spread  between 
the  prices  of  the  different  grades  of  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas 
City.  While  the  figures  given  cover  only  one  year,  a  study 
of  similar  data  for  other  years  shows  a  fairly  similar  con- 
dition. 

Probably  several  reasons  must  be  sought  for  the  difference 
in  price  spreads  between  the  different  grades  in  the  different 
cases.  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
domestic  milling.  Minneapolis  is  the  largest  milling  center 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  wheat  arriving  there  is 
bought  by  sample  by  mill  buyers  to  whom  low-grade  wheat 
is  not  attractive.  The  best  grade  makes  a  flour  of  extra 
strength  and  quality  and  is  in  great  demand  for  milling  by 
itself  and  for  blending  with  other  wheats.  For  this  reason 
premium  prices  are  paid  for  grade  No.  1.  There  is  markedly 
less  demand  for  the  successively  lower  grades  because  they 
are  of  less  value  for  blending  with  wheat  of  other  classes. 
This  will  account,  in  considerable  measure,  for  the  very 
heavy  discounts  for  the  lower  grades.    Hard  spring  wheat 
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DISCOUNTS  BY  GRADES 
BELOW  PRICE  OF  NO.  1   WHEAT 
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Fto.  60. — Market  prices  of  No.  1  grade  in  the  1920  crop  of  the  highest  subclass 
In  each  of  the  four  major  classes  of  wheats  at  one  Important  market,  by 
months,  in  the  crop-moTement  year  from  July,  1920,  to  June  1921,  with  price 
discounts  for  grades  2,  3,  4,  and  5  below  tlie  price  of  No.  1. 
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also  usually  is  subject  to  more  unfavorable  climatic  condi- 
tions than  the  winter  wheats,  and,  therefore,  more  of  it  would 
fall  into  the  lower  grades,  except  that  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  grade  1  are  lower  in  the  case  of  Hard  Red 
Spring  wheat.  In  spite  of  that  fact  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
crop  of  1920  graded  below  No.  3. 

On  the  Kansas  City  market  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
wheat  is  sold  to  exporters  and  to  dealers  other  than  millers 
whose  competitive  buying  tends  to  absorb  the  lower  grades 
at  relatively  small  discounts.  Grades  1  and  2  at  Kansas  City 
are  both  deliverable  on  contracts  in  the  option  or  future 
trading  market.  Grade  No.  3  also  is  deliverable  upon 
future  contracts  at  a  discount  of  only  5  cents  per  bushel. 
These  conditions  serve  to  narrow  the  spread  in  price  between 
grades,  as  compared  with  the  spread  in  the  milling  market 
at  Minneapolis. 

Prices  in  world  markets, — The  prices  of  wheat  in  all  the 
great  markets  of  the  world  generally  move  together.  The 
price  in  Liverpool  generally  is  higher  than  the  prices  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  (Fig.  61),  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
compare  prices  in  these  three  markets.  It  is  not  proper  to 
take  the  difference  in  prices  as  the  cost  of  transporting  and 
handling  the  wheat  between  the  different  markets.  The  cost 
of  transportation  and  charges  for  handling  are  two  different 
factors  in  causing  the  difference  in  prices.  Market  quota- 
tions in  New  York  and  Chicago  generally  follow  very  closely 
the  market  quotations  in  Liverpool,  but  certain  conditions 
may  so  affect  any  one  of  the  three  markets  as  to  throw  it  out 
of  line  with  the  others. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRICE  OF  AMERICAN  WHEAT 
CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  AND  LIVERPOOL 

1840-1921 
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Pig.  61. — Trend  of  average  annual  price  of  American  wheat  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Liverpool  from  1840  to  1921.  In  general,  the  spread  in  price 
ba«  decreased  steadily  throughout  the  years,  bat  priees  in  the  three  markets 
are  not  readily  comparable. 
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The  Situation  and  Outlook. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  the  American  wheat 
grower?  After  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  economic 
phases  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  wheat,  this  is  a 
natural  and  vitally  important  question.  Any  attempt  to 
answer  it  requires  consideration  of  the  long-time  trends  (1) 
in  the  prices  and  purchasing  power  of  wheat;  (2)  in  acreage, 
acre  yield,  and  production;  (3)  in  consumption  and  export; 
and  (4)  in  total  population  and  the  numbers  living  under 
rural  and  urban  conditions  in  this  country. 

Farm  Price  and  Purchasing  Power  of  Wheat. 

The  quantity  of  goods  that  can  be  bought  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat  is  more  significant  than  the  number  of  dollars  or 
cents  for  which  it  will  sell.  In  Figure  62  is  shown  the  trend 
of  farm  price  and  of  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  the  1913 
dollar,  from  1866  to  1921. 

On  December  1,  1866,  the  currency  price  of  wheat  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  peak  price  on  December  1,  1919, 
but  the  purchasing  power  per  bushel  in  1866  was  some  30 
cents  higher.  The  price  fell  after  the  Civil  War  just  as  it 
has  fallen  since  the  World  War.  In  both  cases  the  fall  has 
been  due  largely  to  deflation,  and  in  both  cases  the  purchas- 
ing power  also  has  fallen  farther  in  proportion ;  that  is,  the 
price  of  wheat  has  fallen  more  rapidly  and  farther  than  the 
average  prices  of  all  commodities.  In  purchasing  power  the 
price  of  94  cents  on  December  1, 1921,  was  lower  than  the  low 
price  of  49  cents  per  bushel  on  December  1,  1894. 

As  acre  yields  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year,  the  farm 
value  and  purchasing  power  per  acre  (fig.  62)  are  a  better 
index  of  the  returns  to  farmers  than  are  the  price  and  pur- 
chasing power  per  bushel.  A  relatively  high  price  per  bushel 
was  paid  for  the  1916  crop,  but  the  farmer  did  not  have  as 
many  bushels  as  usual.  In  fact,  on  the  average,  he  received 
less  in  purchasing  power  for  the  1916  crop  than  for  the  1915 
crop,  which  he  sold  at  a  lower  price  but  of  which  he  had 
many  more  bushels. 
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Via,  62. — The  purchasing  power  of  wheat  per  bushel  and  per  acre,  In  terms  of 
the  1913  dollar,  was  low  during  and  after  the  Civil  War,  fairly  high  from 
1877  until  1909»  and  exceedingly  low  during  the  World  War,  in  comparison 
with  the  farm  price  of  wheat. 
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At  the  present  time  (May  1, 1922)  the  farm  price  of  wheat 
is  considerably  higher  than  at  the  end  of  1921,  and,  as  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  farmers  buy  (Fig.  40)  are  de- 
creasing slowly,  the  purchasing  power  of  wheat  is  rising. 

Trend  of  Acreage  and  Production. 

The  trends  of  acreage,  acre  yield,  and  production  have 
been  shown  in  Figure  7.  Acreage  has  increased  steadily  as 
the  country  has  developed.  Average  acre  yields  also  in- 
creased about  25  per  cent,  or  from  12  bushels  to  15  bushels, 
in  the  25  years  from  1890  to  1914.    As  a  result,  production 


SPRING  WHEAT  ACREAGE 

COMPARED  WITH 

WINTER  WHEAT  ACREAGE  SOWN  AND  HARVESTED 

1895-1921 


Fig.  63. — The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  sown  is  larger  than  that  of  spring 
wheat  and  has  tended  to  Increase  faster  both  before  and  during  the  World 
War. 

increased  steadily.  The  average  acreage  harvested  in  the 
10  years  before  the  war  (1905-1914)  was  about  48  million 
acres,  of  which  over  18  millions  were  spring  wheat  and 
nearly  30  millions  were  winter  wheat  (Fig.  63).  As  the 
average  abandonment  of  winter  wheat  acreage  sown  was 
about  8.5  per  cent  in  those  years,  nearly  33  millions  of  acres 
of  winter  wheat  were  sown  annually. 

During  the  World  War  acreage  and  production  were 
greatly  stimulated  by  patriotic  impulses  and  by  high  prices. 
At  the  same  time  average  acre  yields  decreased  slightly, 
probably  on  account  of  unfavorable  seasons  and  less  ade- 
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quale  fanning  methods  due  to  the  decreased  labor  supply. 
The  enormous  total  of  75,684,000  acres  was  grown  in  1919, 
but  this  dropped  to  somewhat  more  than  61  million  and  62 
million  acres,  respectively,  in  1920  and  1921.  Further  de- 
crease in  acreage  perhaps  may  be  looked  for,  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  high  acre  yields. 

The  increase  in  winter  wheat  acreage  since  1911  has  been 
proportionately  greater  than  that  of  spring  wheat.  In  1919 
the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  harvested  was  50,494,000  acres, 
in  1920  is  was  40,016,000  acres,  and  in  1921  it  was  42,702,000 
acres,  after  decreases  of  about  2,  11,  and  5  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, caused  by  winterkilling,  had  been  subtracted.  This 
means  that  about  45  million  acres  of  winter  wheat  were  sown 
for  both  1920  and  1921,  compared  with  an  average  of  about 
33  millions  in  the  10  years  from  1905  to  1914. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
sown  in  the  autumn  of  1921  for  the  crop  of  1922  is  44,293,000 
acres,  or  scarcely  any  decrease  from  1920  and  1921.  How- 
ever, unfavorable  conditions  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  espe- 
cially in  the  central  part  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  have 
greatly  injured  the  plants,  and  an  average  abandonment  of 
14.4  per  cent  has  been  estimated.  This  unusually  high 
abandonment  reduces  to  38,131,000  acres  the  area  of  winter 
wheat  estimated  to  be  remaining  for  harvest  in  1922,  an  area, 
however,  which  is  still  5  million  acres  larger  than  the  prewar 
average. 

During  the  20  years  from  1898  to  1917,  inclusive,  the 
acreage  devoted  to  spring  wheat  was  fairly  constant,  with 
an  average  of  18,015,000  acres  annually.  The  20-million 
mark  was  reached  only  in  1911.  The  lowest  acreage  recorded 
in  this  period  was  16,259,000  acres  in  1900.  In  1918  and 
1919  the  acreage  was  increased  to  22,051,000  and  25,200,000 
acres,  respectively.  In  1920  it  dropped  to  21,127,000  acres 
and  in  1921  to  19,706,000  acres,  which  was  still  about  10  per 
cent  above  the  prewar  average. 

Unfavorable  spring  conditions  have  much  retarded  the 
sowing  of  spring  wheat  in  1922.  Probably  this  will  residt 
in  a  decreased  acreage.  If  this  proves  to  be  true,  and  the 
facts  will  be  known  before  this  is  printed,  a  decreased  pro- 
duction of  spring  wheat  is  probable  in  1922,  which  will  be 
one  factor  in  obtaining  a  better  price. 
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With  about  4^  million  acres  less  of  winter  wheat  remaining 
for  harvest  in  1922  than  were  harvested  in  1921,  and  with  a 
probable  decrease  in  acreage  of  spring  wheat  in  1922,  a  de- 
creased production  of  all  wheat  seems  likely  to  residt. 

Domestic  Use  of  Wheat. 

Most  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  is  consumed 
annually  within  the  country  (Fig.  64).  A  small  percentage 
of  the  crop  is  used  for  seed ;  a  varying  quantity  is  exported ; 
and  the  remainder,  also  variable  in  quantity,  is  held  in  the 
country  as  carry-over  from  year  to  year. 


WHEAT 
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Fig.  64. — Disposal  of  the  American  wheat  crop  in  the  last  30  years, 
with  same  factors  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  Figure  71. 
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The  total  consumption  can  not  be  determined  directly,  but 
only  by  subtraction  of  all  other  items.  It  varies  slightly, 
no  doubt,  from  year  to  year  in  relation  to  the  price  of 
flour  and  the  general  condition  of  business  and  employment. 
Consumption  increases  with  total  population,  of  course,  and 
per  capita  consumption  is  increasing  also.  During  the  war 
consumption  was  decreased  by  the  use  of  wheat  substitutes, 
but  that  was  only  a  temporary  condition. 

Carry-over,  also,  can  not  be  determined  accurately  by 
direct  methods.  In  a  long  period  of  time  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly negligible,  as  the  carry-over  of  one  year  is  eaten 
or  exported  in  the  next.     At  the  end  of  25  or  50  years,  there- 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  MILLIONS  or  BUSHELS  BY  DECADES  FROM  1871  TO  1920 
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Flo.  tJ5.— Wheat  exports  Increased  steadily  In  the  30  years  from  1870  to  1900, 
det'reaseil  In  the  next  10  years,  and  Increased  enormously  in  the  last  10 
years,  stimulated  by  war-time  needs. 

fore,  only  the  final  carr}'-over  need  be  considered,  and  the 
consumption  is  found  by  subtracting  the  total  seed  require- 
ments and  exports.  These  trends,  reduced  to  this  average 
condition,  are  shown  later  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  Figures 

71  and  72. 

Exports. 

The  United  States  has  exported  a  surplus  of  wheat  in 
every  year  of  its  history,  except  1836.  International  trade 
in  wheat  on  a  large  scale  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1850, 
in  which  year  the  repeal  of  the  British  Com  Laws  went  into 
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effect  At  this  time  practically  all  of  the  wheat  of  the  United 
States  was  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  there 
usually  was  not  a  large  quantity  available  for  export.  The 
trend  of  exports  by  decades  since  1871  is  shown  in  Figure  65 
and  by  years  since  1849  in  Figure  67. 

The  Civil  War  cut  off  the  southern  market  for  northern 
wheat,  and  a  good  demand  in  Europe  at  the  same  time  caused 
a  large  increase  in  the  exports  during  those  years.  Follow- 
ing this  war  there  were  a  few  years  of  small  exports,  but  by 
1869  they  had  returned  to  the  Civil  War  level.  Exports 
increased  rapidly  from  1866  to  1880,  after  which  there  was 
a  decline  until  1890.  This  was  followed  by  a  period  of  large 
exports  until  1902.  From  1878  to  about  1902  was  the  great 
surplus-producing  period  of  the  development  of  wheat  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States.  From  1903  to  1913  the  exports 
were  much  less  than  in  the  previous  decade  (Fig.  67). 


Fig.  66. — Wheat  being  delircred  through  spouts  from  the  bins  of  a  water- 
front elevator  Into  the  hold  of  a  steamer,  for  export.  Wheat  for  export  Is 
loaded  Into  ships  at  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  the  Pacific  Ocoan.  At  Pacific  Coast  ports,  much  of  the 
wheat  still  is  handleii  In  bags  instead  of  in  builc. 
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Fio.  67. — Bxports  vary  much  more  than  production,  depending  partly  on 
foreign  demand.  In  general,  rapid  extension  of  wheat  production  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century  caused  high  exports,  representing  a  liigh 
percentage  of  our  total  production.  After  a  decade  of  decline  the  World 
War  stimulated  still  greater  exports  but  no  larger  percentage  of  the  total. 
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The  exports  of  the  recent  war  period  seem  veiy  large,  but 
in  percentage  of  the  total  of  the  crops  produced  they  have 
not  been  greater  than  the  exports  of  the  period  from  1880 
to  1900.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  future  wiU  show 
a  continuation  of  the  prewar  trend  of  the  years  1903  to  1913, 
inclusive. 

International  Trade  in  Wheat. 

All  the  countries  in  the  world  are  tied  together  through 
international  trade  in  wheat  (Figs.  68  and  69).  The  annual 
surplus  from  the  great  producing  countries  is  poured  into 
the  consuming  countries  which  do  not  produce  enough  to 
supply  their  own  needs.  Russia  has  been  our  greatest  ccnn- 
petitor  in  production  and  the  United  Kingdom  our  greatest 
buyer.  The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  movements  in  wheat 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  movements  in  1920  with  the 
average  movements  in  the  five-year  prewar  period,  1910-1914, 
inclusive.  The  biggest  and  most  significant  change  is  the 
elimination  of  Russia  as  a  producing  country.  Lack  of  the 
Russian  surplus  was  made  up  by  increases  in  production  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Argentina.  The  great  re- 
duction in  India  is  due  to  a  poor  season  in  1920,  and  the  same 
was  true  in  1919  also.  A  most  important  economic  question 
is  how  the  future  demand  for  our  wheat  will  be  affected 
by  the  return  of  Russia  to  her  former  place  in  international 
trade.  Will  Russia  come  back,  and  how  rapidly?  The  ques- 
tion of  how  far  Canada,  Argentina,  and  India  can  continue 
to  increase  their  acreage  and  production  also  is  very  im- 
portant to  us. 

Population  and  Future  Production. 

Since  Colonial  times  the  United  States  has  been  an  ex- 
porter of  wheat.  For  nearly  half  a  century  our  wheat  ex- 
ports have  been  large  in  quantity  and  very  important  in  our 
total  international  trade  in  agricultural  products  (see  Figs. 
2,  65,  and  67).  During  the  last  20  years,  however,  the 
volume  of  these  wheat  exports  has  been  decreasing,  except 
under  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the  recent  war  period. 
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This  decrease  has  been  due  chiefly  to  our  steadily  increasing 
population  (Fig.  70)  and  the  lack  of  new  lands  suitable  for 
profitable  wheat  production  under  present  conditions. 

Increase  in  population  has  been  due  partly  to  births  and 
partly  to  immigration.  The  birth  rate  is  affected  somewhat 
by  economic  conditions  in  this  country.  Immigration  is 
affected  by  legislation  here  and  by  economic  conditions  here 
and  abroad.  Without  question  our  population  will  continue 
to  increase,  though  the  rate  will  be  governed  by  the  factors 
named.  Increasing  population  will  require  a  proportion- 
ately increasing  supply  of  wheat.  Wheat  production,  how- 
ever, has  been  increasing  less  rapidly  than  population  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  will  continue  to  be 
true,  at  least  until  we  reach  the  point  where  we  consume 
practically  all  we  produce. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  in  this  country  has  been 
increasing  steadily  during  the  last  80  years  at  least  (Figs. 
71  and  72).  This  has  been  due  partly  (1)  to  great  improve- 
ment in  milling  processes,  which  make  bread  more  attractive ; 
(2)  to  increasing  prosperity,  which  enables  more  people  to 
eat  white  bread;  and  (3)  to  an  increasing  proportion  of  our 
population  in  cities. 
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Fig.  70. — Population  has  increased  more  rapidly  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  20  years  than  has  wheat  production,  in  &pite  of  enormous  production 
during  the  World  War. 
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Fig.  71. — On  a  per  capita  basis  consumption  13  increasing  and  production  and 
exports  are  decreasing. 

It  is  certain  that  city  dwellers  consume  more  wheat  per 
capita  than  do  those  who  live  in  villages  and  in  the  country. 
This  probably  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  gardens  in  cities 
and  in  part  to  the  comparative  cheapness  pf  bread  and  the 
further  fact  that  no  cooking  is  required.  The  proportion 
of  the  total  population  living  in  cities  is  increasing  rapidly, 
which  is  a  factor  in  the  present  and  future  trend  of  wheat 
consumption. 

Per  capita  consumption  increased  (Fig.  72)  from  3.8 
bushels,  the  average  of  1839  and  1849,  to  4.9  bushels  as  the 
average  from  1875  to  1884,  and  to  5.6  bushels  as  the  average 
from  1905  to  1914.  This  rising  trend,  interrupted  by  the 
World  War,  doubtless  now  has  been  resumed.  How  much 
longer  will  it  continue  ?  In  some  countries  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially Belgium  and  France,  per  capita  consumption  has  risen 
to  about  8  bushels  of  w^heat  annually. 

With  increasing  population,  increasing  per  capita  con- 
sumption, and  decreasing  per  capita  production  (Fig.  72), 
there  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  our  wheat  at  home. 
In  comparatively  a  few  years,  if  present  trends  continue,  we 
shall  be  eating  aU  that  we  produce.    Of  course  production 
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can  and  will  be  increased  if  the  prices  paid  for  wheat  will 
make  such  increase  profitable.  The  greatly  increased  wheat 
production  during  the  war,  occurring  under  the  stimulus  of 
very  high  prices  and  patriotism,  was  partly  at  the  expense 
of  well  balanced  rotations  and  other  principles  of  sound 
farming.  As  wheat  prices  become  better  in  future,  pro- 
duction can  be  increased  through  the  use  of  more  ferti- 
lizer and  the  farming  of  less  productive  land.  As  produc- 
tion and  consumption  tend  to  become  equal  new  sources  of 
supply  must  be  sought  in  order  to  feed  the  increasing  pop- 
ulation. The  needed  supply  may  be  grown  at  home  or  im- 
ported from  Canada,  Argentina,  and  other  countries  where 
lands  and  labor  are  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  PER 
CAPITA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ABOUT  1845. 1880  AND  1910 
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AV  1839  AND  1849        AV  1875  TO  1884         AV  1905  TO  1914 


Fig.  72. — Per  capita  production  has  reached  its  maximum  and   Is  slowly  de- 
clining, while  per  capita  consumption  slowly  risea. 
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By  C.  E.  Leighty  and  C.  W.  Wabburton,  Agronomists,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  ami  O.  C.  Stine  and  O.  E.  Bakeb,  Affricultural 
Economists,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ^omics. 


HE  corn  crop  is  considered  in  this  article  from  a 
broadly  economic  standpoint,  principal  atten- 
tion being  given  to  those  things  which  deter- 
mine its  profitableness  to  the  farmer,  and  to 
showing  the  steps  by  which  corn  has  come  to 
occupy  the  place  it  holds  in  the  world  to-day. 

The  Importance  of  Corn  in  the  United  States. 

Unknown  to  the  world  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
corn  stands  to-day  the  equal  in  world  production  of  any 
other  cereal.  An  important  crop  in  many  countries  of  the 
world,  it  is  first  and  foremost  an  American  crop.  Grown 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  it  reaches  its  true  preeminence 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  that  strip  of  productive  land  stretching 
from  Ohio  westward  to  the  Missouri  and  beyond. 

Corn  is  the  most  important  crop  in  the  United  States  both 
in  acreage  and  in  value.  Corn  growing  is  the  work  of  mil- 
lions of  farmers,  and  about  a  hundred  million  acres  of  our 
land  are  planted  to  corn  each  year.  It  is  especially  import- 
ant in  nearly  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  as 
shown  in  Figure  1.  In  the  western  and  extreme  northern 
portions  of  the  country  corn  is  not  an  important  crop,  owing 
chiefly  to  climatic  conditions  unfavorable  to  its  growth. 
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FiQ.  1. — In  tho  blackf'Ded  areas  corn  was  grown  for  grain  on  more  than  90 
ont  of  every  100  farms  in  1019.  As  the  shading  becomes  lighter  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  farms  produced  corn  for  grain.  Only  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  in  certain  other  small  areas  of  the  far  West  is  com 
practically  unknown  as  a  crop. 
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Of  the  6,448,343  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1919, 
4,936,692,  or  more  than  three-fourths,  are  reported  by  the 
1920  census  as  producing  corn.  With  a  corn  acreage  (not 
including  corn  cut  for  forage  or  silage)  of  87,771,600  acres, 
this  is  an  average  of  about  18  acres  of  corn  on  each  farm 
producing  it.  Whatever  influences  the  corn  crop,  then, 
whether  it  affects  the  growing  com  or  the  harvested  crop, 
and  whether  it  be  weather,  costs,  or  prices,  must  concern 
very  many  people. 


FARM  VALUe.  DECEMBER  1 

CORN,  WHEAT,  AND  COTTON  CROPS 

AND 

CATTLE  AND  SWINE  PRODUCED  FOR  SLAUGHTER 

1910-1921 


Pig.  2. — The  valne  of  the  corn  crop  In  the  United  States  is  usually  about 
double  the  value  of  the  wheat  or  cotton  crop,  and  about  equals  the  combined 
values  of  the  cattle  and  swine  slaughtered.  In  1020  and  1921,  however, 
the  value  of  swine  slaughtered  was  nearly  as  great  as  the  corn  value. 


Relative  Value. 

The  value  of  the  com  crop  to  the  American  fanner  is 
greater  than  the  value  of  any  other  crop  grown  in  this 
country.  In  9  of  the  last  12  years  (Fig.  2)  the  value  of 
com  has  been  greater  than  the  combined  values  of  wheat 
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and  cotton.  In  8  of  these  years  the  value  of  com  has  been 
greater  than  the  combined  values  of  all  cattle  and  swine 
produced  for  slaughter.  The  farm  value  of  swine  produced 
for  slaughter  has  been  second  to  the  value  of  corn  in  every 
year  since  1910. 

The  average  value  of  corn  in  the  pre-war  period,  1910  to 
1914,  was  $1,577,000,000  annually.  The  higher  prices  from 
1915  to  1919  raised  the  average  annual  value  of  this  period 
to  the  stupendous  sum  of  $3,024,000,000.  The  1920  crop, 
the  largest  ever  harvested,  was  valued  at  $2,150,000,000, 
prices  having  fallen  from  the  war-time  figures.  The  1921 
crop,  which  was  only  4  per  cent  less  than  the  record  crop  of 
the  previous  year,  was  valued  at  only  $1,303,000,000  or  43 
per  cent  of  the  annual  value  during  the  war  period,  and 
approximately  one-sixth  less  than  the  pre-war  value, 
although  the  crop  was  one-tenth  larger  than  the  pre-war 
average.  The  other  crops  and  animal  products  increased  in 
value  during  the  war  and  decreased  in  1920  and  1921,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  decreased. 

Uses. 

The  hog  is  the  largest  direct  consumer  of  com.  It  is 
estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  is  fed  to  swine 
on  farms.  Horses  and  cattle,  it  is  estimated,  account  for  20 
per  cent  and  15  per  cent,  respectively.  The  next  largest 
use  of  corn  is  for  human  food,  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  being 
consumed  on  farms  and  ground  in  merchant  flour  mills 
(principally  for  food).  Tlie  percentage  of  the  crop  used 
directly  for  food  appears  small,  but,  considering  our  large 
production,  corn  is  seen  to  be  an  important  food.  Other 
details  regarding  uses  of  corn  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  The 
outstanding  use  of  corn  is  as  a  feed  for  animals,  more  than 
85  per  cent  of  it  being  used  in  this  way.  The  exports  of 
corn  as  grain  are  almost  negligible. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  corn  as  grain  the  plant  is  used 
extensively  in  the  form  of  silage,  fodder,  and  stover,  as 
feed  for  animals.  In  recent  years,  according  to  estimates 
by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  nearly  4 
million  acres  of  com  each  year  have  been  made  into  silage. 
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More  than  2^  million  acres  of  com  are  cut  for  fodder,  while 
large  use  is  made  of  the  stalks  as  feed  for  animals.  More 
than  2  million  acres  have  been  grazed  or  hogged  off  each 
year  for  the  last  few  years. 

The  corn  crop  and  the  swine  and  cattle  populations  are 
intimately  interrelated.  With  the  exception  of  limited  areas 
from  which  corn  is  largely  sold  as  grain,  because  of  the 
proximity  of  markets,  swine  are  found  most  abundantly 
where  com  production  is  greatest.  In  these  areas,  too,  .the 
finishing  of  cattle  for  market  is  a  prominent  industry.  The 
six  States,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  producing  48  per  cent  of  the  corn  in  1921,  had  within 
their  borders  about  45  per  cent  of  the  swine  of  the  country 
and  over  25  per  cent  of  the  cattle  other  than  milk  cows  on 
January  1,  1922.  In  addition  these  States  produced  32  per 
cent  of  the  chickens  and  35  per  cent  of  the  hens'  eggs  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1919. 

Corn,  therefore,  consumed  either  directly  or  in  the  form 
of  meat  and  other  animal  products,  is  the  principal  source  of 
food  of  the  American  people. 


AVERAGE  PRODUCTION 

(1912     1921) 
2.616.672.000    BUSHELS 


Fio.  8. — The  uses  of  corn  hanreeted  for  grain  In  the  United  States,  based  on 
estimates  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  More  than  85  per  cent 
is  fed  to  live  stock  and  somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent  la  used  directly 
for  food. 
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The  World  Production  of  Corn. 

The  United  States  produces  about  three-fourths  of  the  com 
crop  of  the  world.  There  are  no  large  competing  countries, 
but  corn  is  an  important  crop  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  some  of  the  southern  European  countries.  Argentina  is 
the  most  important  of  the  competing  countries  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  Argentine  crop  is  exported. 
There  is  no  area  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  however,  com- 
parable to  the  Corn  Belt  of  the  United  States.  Mexico  prob- 
ably has  a  larger  proportion  of  its  cultivated  land  devoted  to 
corn  production  than  any  other  country.  Most  of  the  corn 
is  grown  in  small  patches  of  a  few  acres,  partly  under  irri- 
gation, and  is  produced  chiefly  for  human  food. 

World  production  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 

The  total  production  of  corn  in  Europe  amounts  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  production  in  the  United  States.  Italy, 
the  Balkan  countries,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are 
the  important  corn-producing  regions.  Southern  France 
also  produces  some  corn.  In  the  region  westward  from  the 
Black  Sea,  including  Rumania  and  the  Hungarian  plain, 
the  rainfall,  temperature,  and  soil  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  of  our  Com  Belt,  and  corn  is  one  of  the  chief  crops, 
being  used  largely  for  food  and  also  exported.  Com  in 
Egypt  and  India  is  grown  under  irrigation,  and  is  an  im- 
portant crop  locally  in  these  countries. 

The  geographic  range  of  com  is  limited  by  conditions  of 
temperature,  rainfall,  and  length  of  growing  season.  The 
northern  and  the  southern  limits  of  corn  production  practi- 
cally have  been  reached,  but  may  be  extended  slightly  by 
developing  varieties  that  will  mature  earlier,  and  by  grow- 
ing corn  for  silage  or  green  fodder.  Corn  can  be  grown 
without  irrigation  only  in  areas  where  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  summer  rainfall.  Temperatures  both  night  and 
day  must  also  be  high  during  the  growing  period.  These 
conditions  exclude  com  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  area 
lying  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  limits  of  pro- 
duction but  there  remains  a  large  potential  area  in  which 
com  growing  can  be  developed. 
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Fig.  5. — The  countries  reporting  every  year,  1895-1921,  make  up  the  great 
bulk  of  the  world's  total  production.  These  countries  are  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Algeria,  Egypt, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Australasia.  World  production  varies  with 
productipn  in  the  United  States. 

The  corn  production  of  all  countries  reporting  has  in- 
creased from  about  3  billion  bushels  annually,  in  the  period 
1895  to  1897,  to  over  3i  billion  bushels  annually  in  the  last 
three  years.  (Fig.  6.)  The  United  States  produces  such  a 
large  part  of  the  world  crop  that  the  trend  of  world  produc- 
tion is  determined  very  largely  by  the  trend  of  production  in 
the  United  States.  The  fluctuations  in  world  production 
from  year  to  year  follow  the  fluctuations  in  this  country. 
When  we  have  a  short  corn  crop  the  world  crop  is  short  be- 
cause it  is  not  possible  for  high  yields  in  other  countries  to 
make  up  for  low  yields  in  the  United  States. 

Production  in  the  United  States. 

The  com  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1921  was  the  third 
largest  ever  produced,  having  been  exceeded  only  by  the 
crops  of  1920  and  1912.  The  area  planted  to  com  in  1921 
was  about  the  same,  however,  as  the  average  for  the  last  20 
years,  the  immense  crop  being  the  result  of  an  acre  yield  far 
above  the  normal  average.  Acreage,  yield,  and  production 
in  the  United  States  since  1866  are  shown  in  Figure  6. 
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Fio.  6. — Acreage  and  production  of  corn  have  increased  rattier  steadily  since 
1866.  Prodaction  has  fluctuated  from  jear  to  year  much  more  than  acreage, 
because  it  depends  not  only  on  acreage  but  also  on  yield  per  acre,  which 
has  fluctuated  largely  In  diflferent  years.  Upward  and  downward  trends, 
howeTer,  have  occurred  in  yield  per  acre. 
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The  area  planted  to  corn  has  increased  steadily  from  1866 
to  the  present  time,  being  about  three  times  as  large  now  as 
at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  The  expansion  has  been 
more  rapid  in  certain  periods  than  in  others.  The  most  rapid 
expansion  was  that  between  1894  and  1899.  An  unusually 
large  acreage  was  planted  in  1917.  This  was  due  in  large 
part,  however,  to  the  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  by  winter 
killing,  and  in  1918  the  area  planted  dropped  back  to  about 
the  average  for  the  previous  10  years.  From  the  trend  of 
corn  acreage  since  about  1910  it  might  be  inferred  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  from  which  there  will  be  little  or  no 
expansion  in  the  future.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
we  have  passed  through  one  such  period  of  stable  acreage — 
1899  to  1908 — after  which  there  was  a  decided  increase.  We 
no  longer  have  large  areas  of  unoccupied  land  to  add  to  the 
corn-producing  area,  but  within  the  limits  of  present  produc- 
tion considerable  increases  in  com  acreage  could  be  made 
without  substantially  reducing  the  acreage  of  other  crops, 
excepting  possibly  pasture. 

The  production  of  corn  depends  both  upon  the  acre  yield 
and  upon  the  area  planted.  The  fluctuations  in  production 
from  year  to  year,  however,  are  almost  solely  due  to  varia- 
tions in  acre  yield.  In  the  entire  period  for  which  statistics 
of  average  annual  yields  are  available,  high  yields  have  never 
occurred  in  more  than  three  successive  years.  Relatively 
very  low  yields  occur  from  time  to  time.  The  lowest  yield 
was  17  bushels,  reported  for  1901,  and  the  highest  31.5 
bushels,  in  1920.  The  trend  of  the  acre  yields  was  down- 
ward from  1880  to  1895  and  upward  from  1895  to  1913.  At 
present  there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  well  defined  tendency  to 
increase  the  average  acre  yield,  but  the  period  has  not  been 
long  enough  to  determine  how  much  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  weather  conditions,  and  how  much  to  other  factors.  Prob- 
ably a  part  of  the  increase  in  acre  yield  is  due  to  better  culti- 
vation and  to  a  reduction  of  the  acreage  in  areas  where  the 
crop  is  uncertain,  as  in  parts  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Being  the  result  of  area  planted  multiplied  by  acre  yield 
the  production  of  corn  shows  the  characteristic  tendencies 
of  both.  It  fluctuates  annually  with  yield,  while  the  tend- 
ency toward  expansion  or  stability  is  determined  more 
largely  by  the  area  planted.     The  large  production  of  the 
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last  3  years  was  due  not  to  unusual  areas  planted,  but  to 
unusual  yields.  Larger  production  may  be  obtained  in  the 
future  either  by  increasing  the  area  planted  or  by  means  of 
higher  acre  yields  resulting  from  the  use  of  better  seed, 
better  cultivation,  and  more  fertilizer. 

Historical  Development. 

Com  was  the  earliest  cultivated  crop  on  the  American 
farm.  When  the  first  colonists  settled  in  Virginia  and  in 
Massachusetts  they  found  the  Indians  producing  com  and 
preparing  various  foods  from  it.  The  Indians  taught  the 
colonists  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  utilize  it.  The  spade 
and  the  hoe  were  the  only  tools  used  at  first,  but  English 
plows  were  soon  introduced. 

The  Virginia  colonists  planted  30  or  40  acres  in  1609,  and 
about  500  acres  in  1614,  while  in  1631  there  was  a  surplus 
of  corn  to  export.  The  Massachusetts  colonists  planted  their 
first  com  in  old  Indian  com  fields  and  fertilized  with  a 
fish  in  each  of  the  hills.    Com  was  the  most  important  crop 
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Flo.  7. — Corn  was  an  important  crop  in  the  seaboard  States  in  18S9,  but 
production  was  most  intense  in  central  Tennessee,  the  blue-grass  region  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  Scioto,  Miami,  and  Wabash  Valleys.  Most  of  the  present 
Com  Belt  was  only  sparsely  settled.  The  total  production  in  1839  was 
877,000,000  bushels. 
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Pig.  8. — Corn  production  more  than  doubled  from  1889  to  1859.  UlinolB, 
Iowa,  and  other  prairie  States  became  important  producers.  Total  pro- 
duction in  1859,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  was  888,792,740  bnshels. 
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Fig.  9. — Corn  production  in  1879  was  centered  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  crop  being  produced  In  these  three  States.  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  were  developing  rapidly  as  corn  producers.  The  Com  Belt 
had  come  into  existence.  Corn  growing  had  pushed  westward  and  north- 
ward. Large  quantities  of  com  could  be  produced  more  cheaply  on  the 
prairies  than  in  the  forested  regions.  Total  production  in  1879  was 
1,754,591,676  bushels  (census  figures). 
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Pio.  10. — Com  production  In  1899  had  become  more  intense  in  several  States, 
but  especially  In  the  Missouri  River  Valley.  The  Corn  Belt  had  developed 
westward  and  northward.  Total  production  in  1899,  according  to  the  census 
of  1900,  was  2,666,324,370  bushels.  The  average  production  per  person  in 
the  United  States  had  increased  from  26.7  bushels  in  1859  to  85.1  in  1899. 


Pig.  11. — Com  production  in  1919  amounted  to  2,345,832.507  bushels.  This 
is  a  reduction  from  the  production  of  1899.  Corn  cut  for  forage  and  silage 
increased  very  largely  in  this  period,  the  acreage  cut  for  forage,  in  1919, 
being  reported  as  14.502.932  acres.  Large  decreases  in  production  occurred 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  especially  in  ICansas,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 
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of  the  early  settlers  because  (1)  acclimated  seed  was  avail- 
able, (2)  it  furnished  food  for  man  and  for  animals,  and 
(3)  it  was  the  most  adaptable  and  best  yielding  crop  for 
newly  cleared  land. 

The  westward  movement  of  com  production  began  inmie- 
diately  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  rich 
lands  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the  Northwest  Territory 
were  settled  by  immigrants  from  the  seaboard,  who  raised 
com  and  marketed  it  mostly  in  the  form  of  whisky  and 
livestock.  These  were  the  most  important  corn-producing 
areas  in  1839  (Fig.  7) ,  although  the  western  frontier  of  corn- 
production  had  already  crossed  the  Mississippi  River. 

A  period  of  depression  in  the  West  following  the  panic  of 
1837  had  ended  by  1845.  A  period  of  prosperity  and  rapid 
development  followed.  Com  production  more  than  doubled 
in  the  20  years  from  1839  to  1859  (Fig.  8) .  This  was  due  to 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  prairie  States,  a  large  number  of 
foreign  inmiigrants  coming  to  reenforce  the  strong  western 
movement  of  our  native  population.  Steel  plows,  iSrst  made 
about  1837,  quickly  came  into  use  and  facilitated  the  break- 
ing of  the  prairies.  The  railroads  by  their  rapid  and  exten- 
sive development  aided  this  great  western  movement,  carry- 
ing the  pioneers  westward  and  furnishing  transportation  for 
the  products  and  supplies  of  the  settlers.  Exports  of  com 
increased  rapidly. 

The  Civil  War  retarded  development  during  the  sixties 
and  less  com  was  reported  in  the  census  of  1869  than  in  1859. 
Rapid  expansion  took  place  in  the  following  years.  The 
first  crop  to  reach  a  billion  bushels  was  in  1870,  and  no  crop 
has  been  less  than  a  billion  bushels  since  1874.  Returning 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  gave  further  impetus  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  prairies  and  improved  machinery  came  into  use. 
The  acreage  in  com  increased  from  44  million  to  62  million 
acres  in  the  5  years  from  1875  to  1880,  and  the  average  com 
product  per  farm  doubled  in  the  decade  1869-1879.  By 
1879  the  Com  Belt  was  rather  well  defined  (Fig.  9). 

Beginning  with  1876  there  was  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  exports  of  both  com  and  meat  products.  The  decline  in 
freight  rates  about  this  time  favored  the  transportation  of 
farm  products  from  the  Corn  Belt.  The  methods  of  culture 
in  the  West  improved  as  the  machinery  improved,  and  as  land 
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values  rose  more  intensive  cultivation  was  encouraged.  Com 
breeders  developed  improved  varieties,  the  growing  of  which 
increased  the  yields.  The  limits  of  the  Com  Belt  were  ex- 
tended and  com  was  pushed  somewhat  farther  into  new  terri- 
tory. Acreage  in  1899  was  one-half  larger  than  in  1879, 
although  production  increased  only  one-third,  owing  to 
lower  acre  yield  in  1899  (Fig.  10). 

The  acreage  of  corn  in  Oklahoma  increased  more  than 
3  million  acres  in  the  decade  from  1899  to  1909.  This  in- 
creased acreage  did  not  prove  to  be  permanent,  however,  and 
in  1919  the  acreage  of  com  was  about  the  same  and  the  pro- 
duction less  than  in  1899,  while  wheat  increased  over  BJ 
million  acres  in  the  State  from  1899  to  1919.  The  demand 
and  guaranteed  price  for  wheat  during  and  immediately 
following  the  World  War  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  resulted 
in  marked  increases  in  the  wheat  acreage  and  decreases  in 
corn  acreage  in  many  other  States.  The  full  effect  of  this 
tendency  was  felt  in  1919  (Fig.  11). 

In  the  period  from  1899  to  1919  some  adjustments  wefe 
made  in  corn  acreage,  land  less  well  suited  to  corn  going  to 
other  crops;  better  cultural  methods  and  better  seed  have 
gradually  been  coming  into  use.  These  changes  are  evi- 
denced by  the  acre  yield,  which  increased  from  an  average 
of  24.1  bushels  in  the  period  1890  to  18^9  to  26.1  bushels  in 
the  period  1910  to  1919.  The  various  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  done  much  in  recent  years  to  maintain  and  to 
increase  the  yield  of  corn  per  acre. 

The  Corn  Belt. 

As  corn  growing  developed  in  the  United  States  it  was 
learned  by  experience  that  com  could  be  grown  in  some 
areas  to  better  advantage  than  in  others.  Acreage  soon  be- 
came largest  and  production  most  intense  in  the  more  favor- 
able areas.  A  rather  indefinite  strip  of  land,  varying  from 
time  to  time,  extending  from  southwestern  Ohio  to  south- 
eastern South  Dakota,  and  thence  southward  along  the  Mis- 
souri River,  developed  com  growing  most  intensively  and 
has  become  known  commonly  as  the  "  Com  Belt."  In  some 
places  the  limits  of  the  belt  are  more  or  less  definite,  as  in 
southern  Illinois,  where  there  is  an  abrupt  change  in  soil 
type  which  traces  back  to  the  glacial  period.    In  other 
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places  the  limits  are  indefinite,  particularly  toward  the 
north  and  west  where  climatic  conditions  with  their  deli- 
cate shadings  from  year  to  year  determine  the  final  result. 
The  Com  Belt  in  general,  except  the  eastern  portion,  is 
prairie  or  bottom  land,  fertile,  easily  worked,  and  well- 
drained.  In  the  early  days  much  of  it  was  swampy,  marshy 
land  without  trees,  but  covered  with  abundant  growth  of 
grassy  and  herbaceous  plants.  Other  sections,  though  not 
marshy,  were  covered  with  heavy  grass.  The  draining  of 
the  marshes  and  the  breaking  of  the  heavy  prairie  sod  were 
difficult  tasks  for  the  early  settlers.  Once  accomplished, 
however,  immense  com  fields  easily  worked  and  very  produc- 
tive were  rapidly  developed. 

Crop  Combinations  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

The  world  bids  high  enough  for  pork,  corn-fed  beef,  and 
other  corn  products  to  make  com  pay  better  in  general  than 
any  other  crop  that  can  be  produced  in  the  Com  Belt.  Yet, 
less  than  half  of  the  com  land  in  the  Com  Belt  is  allotted 
to  com  in  any  given  season.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  crop 
land  is  occupied  by  small  grains  and  hay,  whereas  intertilled 
crops  other  than  com  are  allotted  less  than  1  per  cent. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  com  crop  leaves  men  and 
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Pio.  12. — Crop  combinations  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The  dots  indicate  corn 
acreage.  The  brolcen  lines  mark  off  the  r^ons  of  crop  combinations.  In- 
tertilled crops  other  than  corn  find  their  place  for  the  most  part  outside  of 
the  true  Com  Belt 
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Fodder  in  the  Shock. 

Fig.  13. — Corn  cut  and   shocked   In   preparation   for   sowing   winter  wheat. 
A  practice  common  in  Bast  Central  States. 

teams  free  at  times  in  the  year  when  they  can  be  employed  to 
advantage  in  seeding  and  harvesting  small  grain  and  hay, 
but  employs  them  at  times  when  it  is  necessary  to  plant,  till, 
and  harvest  other  intertilled  crops  like  kafir,  tobacco,  beans, 
and  potatoes.  Besides  being  supplementary  to  corn,  from 
the  standpoint  of  providing  employment  to  men  and  teams 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  small  grain  and  tame  hay  and 
pasture  grasses  supplement  corn  in  feeding  livestock  and 
maintaining  soil  fertility. 

The  accompanying  map  (Fig.  12)  shows  that  the  princi- 
pal crop  combinations  in  the  Com  Belt  result  from  differ- 
ences in  the  choice  of  small  grains  and  hays,  and  not  from 
differences  in  the  choice  of  intertilled  crops.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Corn  Belt,  from  northeastern  Nebraska  to  north- 
western Indiana,  the  principal  small  grain  is  oats,*  whereas 
along  the  southern  margin  and  in  the  eastern  end  it  is  winter 
(fall)  wheat. 

Temperature  and  soil  conditions  are  important  factors  in 
determining  the  choice  between  these  two  crops.  Crossing 
these  two  small-grain  divisions  of  the  Corn  Belt  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
there  is  a  line  largely  determined  by  moisture  conditions,  to 
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the  west  of  which  the  principal  hay  is  alfalfa,  and  to  the 
east  of  which  it  is  clover  and  timothy.  Thus,  with  corn 
practically  excluding  other  intertilled  crops  from  the  Corn 
Belt,  and  with  soil  and  climatic  conditions  markedly  in- 
fluencing the  choice  of  small  grain  and  hay  crops,  the 
principal  crop  combinations  in  the  Com  Belt  are  (1)  corn, 
spring  oats,  and  clover  and  timothy;  (2)  corn,  winter  wheat, 
and  clover  and  timothy;  (3)  com,  spring  oats,  and  alfalfa; 
and  (4)  corn,  winter  wheat,  and  alfalfa. 

Handling  the  Crop. 

Farm  practices  in  handling  the  mature  com  crop  vary  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  northern  and 
northeastern  States  and  in  mountain  areas  cutting  and 
shocking  is  the  usual  practice.  In  other  sections  it  is  more 
us^al  to  gather  the  ripened  grain  from  the  standing  stalk. 
The  sections  where  these  different  practices  are  followed  on 
the  majority  of  the  farms  are  shown  in  Figure  14. 

In  the  Com  Belt 
the  greatest  part  of 
the  corn  is  husked 
from  the  standing 
stalks.  Other  fields 
are  harvested  by 
live  stock  turned  in 
to  feed.  A  larger 
proportion  of  the 
com,  however,  is 
now  being  cut,  either 
for  silage  or  for  for- 
age ( fodder ) ,  than 
formerly  was  the 
case.  The  percent- 
age of  the  total 
com  acreage  cut  for 
silage  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of 
the  country  is  shown 
in  Figure  15  and 
the  percentage  cut 
for  fodder  in  Figure 
16.  The  com  har- 
vester (Fig.  17),  the 


Methods  of  Harvesting  Corn. 

Fig.  14. — The  shaded  portions  of  the  two  maps 
show  the  sections  of  the  United  States  where 
cutting  and  shocking  com  (above)  and  gath- 
ering it  from  standing  stalks  (below)  are  the 
more  common  practices.  *'  Husked  "  Is  used 
in  the  figure,  although  in  the  South  com  is 
often  only  "  Jerked." 
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Pia.  15. — A  large  portion  of  the  corn  crop  is  used  for  silage  nortb  of  the 
limits  of  heavy  grain  production  and  in  mountain  sections.  The  acreage 
harvested  for  grain  is  comparatively  small  in  these  areas  and  com  is  grown 
priocipally  for  malting  silage  to  feed  dairy  cattle. 


Pio.  16. — The  cutting  and  shocking  of  corn  for  forage  or  fodder  is  the  common 
practice  in  thr  dairy  States  of  the  North  and  in  Ohio,  northeastern  Ken- 
tucljy,  West  Virginia,  and  most  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  also  in  the 
eastern  Ozark  region  of  MiHsouri.  Corn  is  out  in  September,  cutting  being 
general  between  September  10  and  30. 
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Cutting  Corn. 

Fio.  17. — A  corn  harvester  at  work.    More  corn  is  being  cut  now  than  formerly 
both   for  silage  and  for  fodder. 


Filling  the  Silo. 

Fio.  18.— The  first  silos  are  reported  to  have  been  built  in  Michigan  in  1875. 
Since  then  the  number  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  dairy  regions.  Silage 
is  also  being  used  to  some  extent  in  feeding  beef  cattle  and  other  live  stock. 
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shredder,  and  the  silage  cutter  (Fig.  18)  are  being  more 
extensively  used.  This  is  more  expensive  than  "  hogging 
down,"  which  practice  is  also  becoming  more  common,  but 
better  use  is  made  of  the  crop  when  it  is  cut,  especially  if 
made  into  silage  or  if  the  stover  is  shredded. 

The  cutting  of  com  for  forage  or  fodder  is  in  general  a 
comparatively  more  important  practice  in  mountain  sections 
and  other  areas  on  the  outskirts  of  corn  production.  An 
important  exception  is  found  in  the  east-central  States  where 
com  is  cut  and  shocked  in  preparation  for  winter  wheat. 
In  these  areas  general  farming  is  practiced  with  live  stock 
as  an  important  side  line.  Fodder  takes  the  place  of  hay 
that  otherwise  would  need  to  be  grown. 

Environmental  Factors. 

The  amount  of  corn  produced  in  the  United  States  in  any 
year  is  determined  by  two  things,  (1)  the  acreage  planted, 
and  (2)  the  acre  yield.  The  acreage  planted  is  determined 
by  the  farmers,  but  the  acre  yield  is  determined  by  environ- 
mental factors,  the  most  important  of  which  have  to  do  with 
the  soil,  the  weather,  and  with  insects  and  diseases. 

Soils. 

For  highest  and  most  profitable  yields  com  requires  a  fer- 
tile, well-drained,  loamy  soil  well  supplied  with  humus  that 
can  be  easily  worked  with  labor-saving  machinery.  Condi- 
tions such  as  these  make  the  Corn  Belt  what  it  is.  Com  is 
produced  on  many  soil  types  ranging  from  sand  to  heavy 
clay,  but  the  yields  and  the  profits  from  the  crop  have  a 
close  relation  to  the  quality  and  conditions  of  the  soil.  As 
soUs  are  farmed  from  year  to  year  their  natural  fertility 
gradually  becomes  less  and  manure  or  other  fertilizers  must 
be  added  in  order  to  maintain  crop  yields.  The  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, formerly  confined  to  the  eastern  and  southern  States, 
is  increasing  in  the  Com  Belt,  as  profits  from  their  use  be- 
come apparent. 

Climatic  Factors. 

The  most  important  climatic  factors  that  determine  pro- 
duction and  yield  of  corn  are  rainfall  and  length  and  tem- 
perature of  the  growing  season.  Com  growing  is  limited  to- 
ward the  north  by  the  short  growing  season,  which  is  under 
120  days  in  the  average  year  along  the  Canadian  border 
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(Fig.  19).  Along  the  Gulf  it  is  240  days  or  over.  Most  of 
the  Corn  Belt  has  an  average  growing  season  of  150  to  180 
days.  Comparatively  little  com  is  grown  for  grain  where 
the  season  is  less  than  140  days.  Reduction  in  the  length  of 
the  season,  especially  toward  the  north,  caused  by  late  spring 
or  early  fall  frosts,  or  by  unfavorable  weather  at  planting 
time,  tends  to  reduce  total  production  and  acre  yields  and  to 
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Pio.  19. — The  average  length  of  growing  season,  that  Is,  the  average  number 
of  days  from  the  last  killing  frost  in  the  spring  to  the  first  killing  frost  in 
the  fall,  increases  from  north  to  south  and  decreases  with  elevation.  Nearly 
all  of  the  com  crop  is  grown  where  the  season  is  over  145  days. 

lower  the  quality  of  the  crop.  In  some  years  the  amount  of 
merchantable  com  is  very  much  reduced,  especially  toward 
the  northern  limit  of  corn  growing  and  even  well  into  the 
Com  Belt,  by  early  frosts  in  the  fall.  Frost  in  the  early  fall 
is  especially  destructive  to  a  crop  that  has  been  planted  late 
or  has  been  held  back  by  unfavorable  growing  conditions. 
This  again  is  of  increasing  importance  from  south  to  north. 
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Varieties  of  com  differ  widely  in  the  length  of  growing 
season  required.  Some  of  the  southern  varieties  require  as 
much  as  180  days  from  planting  to  maturity.  Some  of  those 
grown  in  the  north  will  mature  in  less  than  90  days.  Efforts 
are  being  made  continually  to  develop  strains  that  mature  in 
a  shorter  season  in  order  that  corn  growing  may  be  pushed 
farther  northward. 


Flo.  20. — Corn  planting  begins  in  the  usual  year  before  February  1  in  ex- 
treme soutbem  Texas,  and  at  progreeslvely  later  dates  toward  the  north. 
It  begins  in  the  heart  of  the  Com  Belt  about  Ma^  1.  Near  the  northern 
limits  of  corn  production  planting  does  not  begin  until  about  the  middle 
of  May. 

Com  requires  high  temperatures  both  night  and  day  dur- 
ing the  growing  sieason.  PracticaUy  no  com  is  grown  where 
the  mean  simmier  temperature  is  less  than  66°  F.,  or  where 
the  average  night  temperature  during  the  three  summer 
months  falls  below  55®  F.  Consequently,  the  production  of 
com  along  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  and  at 
the  higher  elevations  in  the  West  is  negligible. 
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RELATION  OF  JULY  RAINFALL 

TO 

YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF  CORN 

RAINFALL                                             1888-1921                                YIELD  PER  ACRE 
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Fie.  21. — The  effect  of  rainfall  for  the  month  of  July  alone  on  the  average 
yield  of  com  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  of  each  year  from 
.1888  to  1921,  inclusiye,  is  very  marked,  showing  a  ciose  relation. 

Time  of  Planting. 

Com  planting  begins  in  the  usual  year  (Fig.  20)  before 
February  1  in  extreme  southern  Texas  and  at  progressively 
later  dates  toward  the  north.  The  northward  advance  is  at 
an  average  rate  of  13  miles  a  day,  until  by  May  1  it  has 
begun  generally  in  central  Nebraska,  north-central  Illinois, 
and  central  Ohio.  During  the  next  10  days  com  planting 
begins  in  practically  all  regions  where  it  is  grown  northward 
to  the  Canadian  line.  Throughout  the  Com  Belt  planting 
is  general  about  May  15,  and  is  completed  usually  by  June  1. 
In  New  York  and  northern  and  eastern  Wisconsin  it  is  gen- 
eral the  last  week  in  May.  In  any  locality  corn  planting 
may  continue  for  two  weeks  or  longer.  In  the  South  there 
is  often  a  second,  or  late  planting,  usually  in  June,  after  the 
planting  and  chopping  out  of  cotton  is  completed. 

Rainfall. 

Toward  the  west  com  growing  is  limited  first  by  low 
rainfall  and  secondly  by  short  seasons  due  to  high  alti- 
tude. Very  little  com  is  grown  west  of  the  line  of  8- 
inch  mean  summer  rainfall.  The  acre  yield  in  any  locality 
is  also  determined  to  a  large  extent  both  by  the  amount  and 
by  the  distribution  of  rain  in  the  growing  season.  It  has 
been  found  by  studying  yields  of  com  and  the  rainfall  for 
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many  years  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  rainfall  in 
July  and  yield  of  com.  This  relation  for  the  principal 
com  States  is  shown  in  Figure  21. 

Diseases  of  Corn. 

The  most  destructive  and  widespread  diseases  of  corn  in 
the  United  States  are  common  smut  and  the  root,  stalk,  and 
ear  rots.  Other  diseases  such  as  head  smut,  Stewart's  dis- 
ease, and  the  brown  spot  disease  are  sometimes  locally  im- 
portant, but  the  losses  caused  by  them  are  comparatively 
negligible. 

Common  smut  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  {UstUago 
zeae).  It  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  and  widely  dis- 
tributed of  cereal  diseases.  (See  Fig.  22.)  The  heaviest 
losses  are  experienced  in  the  semiarid  sections  of  the  Great 
Plains,  where  the  disease  is  reported  to  be  increasing  in 
severity.  The  estimated  losses  caused  by  this  smut  in  the 
United  States  during  the  4-year  period,  1917  to  1920,  aver- 
aged about  80  million  bushels  annually,  or  nearlv  3  per  cent 
of  the  average  crop. 

No  practical  method  of  controlling  corn  smut  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  4nost  promising  outlook  along  this  line  lies 
in  the  development  of  productive,  smut-resistant  strains. 


feSTIMXTED  PCrtibEl^VftGE  OFCORN  CROP 
DESTROYED    SV    SMUT 


B^G.  22. — Com  smut  destroyed  an  average  of  about  80  mlUion  bushels  of 
com  annuaUy  from  1917  to  1920,  according  to  estimates  made  by  the  Plant 
Disease  Surrey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  based  on  reports 
received  from  coUaborators  in  the  different  States.  Losses  are  heaviest  In 
the  darker  areas. 
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The  principal  causes  of  the  root,  stalk,  and  ear  rots  of 
com  are  a  combination  of  (1)  certain  parasitic  fungi,  such 
as  Fusarium,  Diplodia,  and  the  organism  that  also  causes 
wheat  scab;  and  (2)  imfavorable  soil  conditions  resulting  in 
metallic  poisoning  of  the  com  plants.  The  conditions  fav- 
oring the  development  of  these  rots  are  found  throughout 
the  entire  Com  Belt,  but  the  damage  is  most  pronounced  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  especially  in  sections  where  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  calcium  and  phosphorus.  These  corn  rots 
result  in  seedling  blight,  stunting,  leaning  and  down  stalks, 
poor  root  systems,  barrenness,  chlorotic  leaves,  broken  ear 
shanks,  various  types  of  leaf  spotting  and  firing,  and  gener- 
ally reduced  yields. 

The  estimated  losses  from  the  root,  stalk,  and  ear  rots  of 
corn  in  the  United  States  for  the  four  years  1918  to  1921, 
inclusive,  averaged  about  122  million  bushels  annually,  or 
over  4  per  cent  of  the  average  crop. 

The  corn  rots  can  not  be  controlled  by  seed  treatment. 
A  certain  degree  of  prevention  is  possible  by  carefully  se- 
lecting seed  ears  in  the  field  from  plants  showing  no  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  testing  each  ear  for  germination  and  dis- 
ease. These  measures,  combined  with  a  rotation  of  crops 
in  which  corn  does  not  follow  corn  or  wheat,  and  building 
up  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  proper  prac- 
tices, especially  the  addition  of  lime  and  phosphorus  where 
necessary,  will  assist  in  controlling  these  diseases. 

Insect  Enemies  of  Corn. 

The  principal  insect  enemies  of  com  in  the  Com  Belt  and 
Mississippi  Basin  States  are  the  chinch  bug,  the  corn-ear 
worm,  white  grubs,  the  corn-root  aphis,  and,  in  the  river 
bottoms,  billbugs.  Grasshoppers  also  are  occasionally  in- 
jurious throughout  these  regions,  especially  in  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Doubtless  the  corn-ear  worm 
is  the  most  constantly  injurious  of  these  insects.  It  has 
been  determined  that  this  pest  where  abundant  causes  a  loss 
of  at  least  7  per  cent  of  the  grain  on  the  ears  attacked. 
Chinch  bugs  are  most  likely  to  injure  com  during  seasons  of 
comparative  drought.  The  States  most  liable  to  serious 
invasion  are  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas,  although  this  pest  occurs  throughout 
nearly  all  the  corn-producing  States  of  the  Union. 
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In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  the  larger  cornstalk  borer, 
the  southern  corn-root  worm,  and  the  corn-ear  worm  ape  all 
seriously  injurious,  and  all  of  them  often  may  be  found 
invading  the  same  fields.  As  the  corn-ear  worm  has  several 
generations  annually  in  this  region,  it  is  even  more  injurious 
here  than  in  the  Western  States.  This  insect  has  caused  in- 
finitely greater  losses  to  the  corn  crop  in  recent  years  than  the 
European  com  borer,  although  the  wide  publicity  afforded 
the  latter  insect  might  lead  the  public  to  suppose  otherwise. 

The  European  com  borer,  a  native  of  southern  Europe, 
was  discovered  in  eastern  Massachusetts  in  1917.    It  is  now 


EUROPEAN 
CORN  BORER 

■sINPESTED  AREAS 


Fio.  28. — ^The  European  com  borer  is  known  to  be  present  in  the  blackened  area. 

known  to  be  present  as  far  west  as  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Erie,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  map  (Fig.  28).  As 
yet  it  has  become  seriously  injurious  only  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts and  southern  Ontario,  Canada.  It  is  feared  that  it 
may  become  a  very  serious  enemy  of  com  when  it  reaches 
the  Com  Belt.  In  Massachusetts  this  insect  has  destroyed  at 
least  12  per  cent  of  the  com  in  the  most  heavily  infested 
areas.  Its  work  in  northern  Ohio  and  southeastern  Michi- 
gan is  yet  so  trivial  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and  several  years 
may  elapse  before  com  growers  in  these  States  begin  to  feel 
its  presence.  Efforts  are  being  made  'by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  prevent  the  pest  from  being  carried  farther 
westward. 
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Cost  of  Production. 

To  say  that  the  cost  of  producing  com  is  60  cents  a  bushel, 
75  cents,  a  dollar,  or  any  other  sum,  and  to  compare  that  sum 
with  the  prevailing  price,  which  is  always  fluctuating  more 
or  less,  is  to  tell  only  a  small  part  of  a  long  story,  so  small  a 
part,  in  fact,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  telling.  The  chief 
interest  centers  about  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  several 
items  that  enter  into  the  final  figure.  For  it  is  a  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  what  the  items  are,  how  and  why  they 
change  year  after  year,  and  the  probable  effect  of  changes  in 
the  items  on  the  financial  results  of  the  season's  work,  which 
can  and  does  serve  the  very  useful  purpose  of  guiding  pro- 
duction. It  is  one  thing  ta  know  how  to  grow  com  when  only 
physical  conditions  need  be  considered.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  produce  com  at  a  profit  when  wage  rates,  prices  of 
materials,  rents,  and  probable  prices  affect  the  results  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  physical  conditions.  The  problem  is  com- 
plex. In  the  absence  of  written  records  it  is  easy  to  become 
confused  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  involved  in  past 
operations.  The  memory  does  not  always  serve  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  when  sound  reasons  for  decisions  are  needed. 

In  the  following  discussion  the  final  result  has  been  de- 
veloped by  bringing  together  the  details  as  found.  In  the 
several  sets  of  conditions  the  costs  of  producing  com  add  up 
to  more  than  the  effective  farm  price.  They  always  do  on  a 
great  number  of  farms  when  things  are  allowed  to  take  their 
own  course.  Producers  have  very  little  control  over  the  price 
they  will  receive,  but  they  can  usually  forecast  roughly  what 
that  price  is  likely  to  be.  Their  financial  success,  therefore, 
depends  largely  on  their  success  in  making  the  adjustments 
of  means  to  the  end — in  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  as 
well  as  good  practice. 

Working  Standards. 

By  setting  up  a  definite  result  to  work  toward  farmers  can 
do  a  great  deal  toward  adjusting  costs  to  probable  prices. 
This  means  establishing  a  working  standard  and  following 
it  closely,  comparing  progress  with  one's  own  standard  and 
the  standards  of  other  farmers  at  frequent  intervals. 

For  want  of  a  better  working  standard,  the  average  re- 
sults of  a  number  of  farmers  may  be  used.  Since  many 
farmers  do  better  than  the  average,  such  a  standard  should  be 
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within  the  reach  of  all  farmers.  It  is  not  a  standard  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  best  possible  practice,  nor  one  that  should 
be  adhered  to  indefinitely,  as  will  be  admitted  when  it  is 
recalled  that  the  average  farmer  gets  little  more  for  his 
own  efforts  then  he  pays  his  hired  men.  It  is  standard  in  the 
sense  that  equaUy  good  results  may  reasonably  be  expected 
wherever  its  conditions  are  met.  There  are,  of  course,  differ- 
ent standards  in  the  several  producing  areas.  What  is  good 
practice  in  New  England  would  bring  poor  results  in  the 
Com  Belt.  And  even  in  the  Com  Belt  there  are  marked 
differences  in  what  is  held  to  be  good  practice  in  the  differ- 


Pio.  24. — The  cost  of  producing  the  1W7  corn  crop  waa  studied  by  the  Office 
of  S^m  Management  and  F&rm  Bbonomlcs  in  tbe  areas  Indicated  on 
thia 


ent  sections.    These  differences  are  compensated  for  to  some 
extent  by  different  prices  and  different  cost  rates. 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  com  crop  of  1917 
was  made  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management  and  Farm  Economics  from  the  records  of  253 
farmers  in  12  representative  areas  in  the  principal  corn- 
growing  regions  of  the  country.  (See  Fig.  24.)  The  data 
so  obtained  have  been  used  as  a  tentative  working  standard 
and  with  this  as  a  base,  the  cost  of  producing  com  in  1921 
has  been  computed.  The  main  differences  between  the  two 
years  are  in  the  price  of  corn  and  in  the  rates  prevailing  for 
the  several  items  of  cost.    Due  consideration  was  given  to  the 
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changes  in  these  rates,  item  by  item,  and  all  were  diligently 
compared  in.  the  light  of  the  best  available  current  data. 
The  results,  therefore,  while  somewhat  lacking  in  accuracy 
of  detail,  present  a  picture  which  is  essentially  true.  These 
results  are  shown  graphically,  for  each  of  the  12  areas 
studied,  in  Figure  25. 

Variations  in  Costs  of  Producing  Corn. 

The  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  com  varies  from  farm  to 
farm  and  from  State  to  State.  There  are  even  greater  differ- 
ences in  the  costs  in  different  regions  of  the  United  States. 
These  differences  are  due  in  part  to  different  practices.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  producing  com  that  is  harvested  by 
husking  from  standing  stalks  is  less  in  every  State  for  which 
we  have  data  than  the  cost  in  the  States  in  which  the  com  is 
customarily  cut  and  husked  from  the  shock.  There  are  other 
factors,  such  as  larger  and  leveler  fields,  the  use  of  larger 
machinery  and  larger  teams  which  make  differences  in  cost. 
The  horse  labor  requirements  per  acre  do  not  vary  as  much 
as  the  man  labor  requirements,  yet  there  are  some  striking 
differences  in  the  former.  In  Indiana,  for  example,  the 
horse  labor  requirements  are  very  much  greater  than  in 
Nebraska. 

The  use  cost  of  land  (rent,  or  interest  on  land  value) ,  aver- 
aging $11.90  per  acre,  is  the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing com  in  the  Middle  Western  States.  In  several  States 
it  is  nearly  as  large  an  item  as  all  other  items  combined.  In 
the  Eastern  States  for  which  we  have  data  the  use  cost  of 
land  is  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  cost. 
Labor  and  other  miscellaneous  costs  are  much  greater  in  these 
States  than  in  the  Western  States,  whereas  the  use  cost  of 
land  is  less  than  in  the  Western  States.  The  excess  of  mis- 
cellaneous costs  in  the  East  is  to  some  extent  offset  by  the 
larger  value  of  the  stover  used  for  feeding  purposes  as  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  stalks  for  pasture.  The  values  of 
the  stalks  in  the  one  case,  and  the  stover  in  the  other,  are 
credited  against  costs  and  are  shown  in  Figure  25. 

The  values  of  cost  factors  are  used  in  making  the  above 
comparisons  because  it  is  impossible  to  add  together  the 
physical  units  of  the  factors  used  in  producing  the  com. 
The  differences  are,  therefore,  due  in  part  to  differences  in 
the  costs  of  units  or  wages  paid  for  labor.     The  lower  part 
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REGIONAL  VARIATIONS    IN    LABOR    REQUIREMENTS 
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Fig.  25. — Cost  of  producing  com  raries  with  the  method  of  harvesting  and 
with  the  diflferent  condltlona  found  In  different  States.  It  costs  mon*  to 
harvest  corn  by  cutting  it  and  husking  from  the  shock  than  to  husk  it  from 
the  standing  stalks. 

The  man  lal>or  required  per  acre  In  growing  corn  vjiries.  In  Indiana  it  is 
much  greater  tlian  in  Nebraska,  and  in  Maryland  much  greater  than  in 
Indiana.  Comparing  the  Eastern  and  tho  Western  States  horse  labor  doe* 
not  vary  as  much  as  man  labor. 
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of  Figure  25  shows  the  variations  in  man  labor  and  horse 
labor  in  hours  per  acre  and  demonstrates  that  the  differences 
in  costs  are  very  largely  due  to  differences  in  labor  and  units 
of  other  factors  used  in  producing  the  crop. 

Trend  of  Costs. 

Cost  factors  involved  in  the  production  of  com  may  change 
from  year  to  year.  The  general  movement  of  costs  from  1910 
to  1921  is  indicated  in  Figure  27.  The  wages  paid  to  hired 
men  indicate  the  movement  of  labor  costs  during  the  period. 


Husking  Com  from  the  Stalk. 

Pig.  26. — A  less  expensive  method  than  cutting  and  later  husking  from  the 
shock,  but  the  value  of  the  stover  from  cut  corn  is  greater  than  that  of 
stalks  left  In  the  field. 

The  prices  of  articles  farmers  buy,  as  reported  in  the  Monthly 
Crop  Reporter  (now  Weather,  Crops,  and  Markets)  each 
year  indicate  the  movement  of  other  costs.  From  1910  to 
1914  there  were  only  slight  changes  in  the  costs  of  the  factors 
of  production.  From  1914  to  1920  costs  rose  rapidly  and  to 
a  very  high  point.  Wages  rose  less  rapidly  than  other  costs. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  price  of  corn  fluctuates  much  more 
than  wages  or  prices  of  articles  farmers  buy.  From  1915  to 
1919  the  price  of  com  rose  relatively  more  rapidly  than  costs, 
but  costs  continued  to  rise  for  a  year  after  the  price  of  corn 
had  begun  to  decline.    Costs  began  to  decline  a  year  after 
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the  decline  in  the  price  of  com  and  have  not  fallal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  com.  On  December  1,  1921,  wages, 
price  of  farm  machinery,  and  other  things  were  still  high 
relative  to  the  price  of  com. 


TREND  OF   FARM   WAGES 

AND 

COST  OF  ARTICLES    FARMERS   BUY 

COMPARED  WITH  DEC.I   PRICE  OF  CORN 

1910-  1921 
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Fio.  27. — ^The  prices  and  wages  are  averages  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas — the  Com  Belt  States.  The  price  of  com 
fluctuates  more  than  wages  and  other  costs,  and  on  December  1,  1921,  waa 
far  below  the  level  of  farm  wages  and  prices  of  things  fiirmers  buy. 

Estimating  Costs. 

For  the  convenience  of  fanners  in  estimating  costs  and  re- 
turns the  details  and  prices  used  in  computing  the  costs  of 
com  husked  from  the  standing  stalk  are  given,  together  with 
columns  in  which  anyone  may  work  out  his  own  costs  by 
substituting  his  own  details  for  1921  for  the  average  figures 
and  note  what  he  may  reasonably  expect  for  1922.  kk  the 
season  progresses  ,  bycomparing  the  rates  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  with  those  he  has  paid  he  can  estimate  beforehand  with 
some  confidence  the  results  of  the  season's  operations. 
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An  exainple  for  0(mpuUng  the  cost  of  producing  com  {husked  from 
the  standing  stalk). 


Item. 

Tentative  working  stand- 
aid:    Averages    1921— 
Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

Your  farm,  1921. 

Your  farm,  1922. 

Amount. 

Price.  Cost. 

1 

Amount. 

Prke.  Cost. 

Amwmt.  Price. 

Cost. 

Acres  of  com  per 

farm. 
Production  per 

farm. 

Yield  per  aero 

Man  labor  1  ($40  to 

$50    per    month 

and  board). 
Horm  Iftbor 

67aoro8.... 

■      1     i 

3,000  bushels 

1 

46.2  hours... 
0.14  bushel., 
ass  load.... 

$a25 

.10 
L86 
1.50 

$4.76 

4.62 
.19 
1.28 

Seed 

"1 

Manure 

1 

rVtfnmAn^la.l  finrMlls. 

i 

i 

er. 
Use  of  equipment... 
OAnATftl    farm    ax. 

25J{  hoars... 

.05 

1.27 
.96 

penae  (9  per  cent 
of  labor  and  ma- 
terials). 

Total  <q>erattng 

cost  per  acre. 

C^mdit  for  stalks  &s 

13.09 
.73 

feed. 

I 

1 



Net    operating 

cost  per  acre. 

Operating  cost  per 

buaheH$ia-36-i'46 

bushels). 

12.36 
.269 

1 

I 
1 

1 
1 

' 

Use  cost  of  land  per 
acre  (rent  or  in- 
terest on  $255  at 
4.67  per  cent). 

11.90 

■  ; 

Cost  per  acre.. 

24.26 
.63 

Cost  per  bushel,  in- 
cluding  rent 
($24.26-1-46  bush- 
els). 

:::::::::  :::::::::;:i 

1 

Note.— Cost  of  hauling  to  market  Is  3  to  4  cents  per  bushel. 

1  In  case  com  is  cut  with  a  binder  and  husked  from  the  shock  the  man  labor  will  be  increased 
approximately  2^  hours  and  the  horae  labor  decreased  2\  hours  from  the  above  figures.  Three 
pounds  of  twine  costing  50  cents  and  the  machine  charge  of  approximately  50  cents  must  also 


be  added,  making  a  total  additional  cost  of  approximately  $1.50  per  acre,  which  Is  largely 
t  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  stalks  as  feed. 
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Markets  and  Marketing. 

The  farmer  who  grows  corn  is  concerned,  first,  with  the 
successful  production  of  the  crop,  and,  second,  with  market- 
ing the  crop  profitably.  He  is  vitally  interested  in  the  price 
received  for  his  corn  and  other  produce,  for  on  this  the 
profits  from  all  his  farm  operations  depend. 

In  the  following  pages  facts  concerning  the  commercial 
movement  of  com  and  some  of  the  factors  that  iivfluence  and 
determine  corn  prices  are  discussed.  The  subjects  con- 
sidered are:  (1)  Quality  and  grading  of  com,  (2)  surplus 
and  deficiency  of  com  in  different  areas,  (3)  monthly 
marketings  of  corn,  (4)  moisture  content  and  shrinkage  in 
storage,  (5)  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  and 
Argentina,  and  (6)  freight  rates. 

Quality  and  Grading  of  Corn. 

In  the  commercial  channels  of  distribution,  corn  is  prac- 
tically always  bought  and  sold  by  grade.  The  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  requires  that  in  all  interstate  dealings 
in  which  com  is  bought  or  sold  by  grades,  the  grades  used 
shall  be  those  established  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  At  country  points  the  buyer  determines  the 
grade,  but  at  the  large  terminal  markets  corn  is  graded  by 
inspectors  licensed  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  employed  usually  either  by  the  State  or  by 
the  grain  exchanges  located  in  such  markets.  There  were 
about  440  licensed  inspectors  in  .1921.  ^ 

The  Federal  grades  for  corn  are  based  on  factors  of  con- 
dition and  quality.  The  best  corn  is  graded  No.  1  and  com 
decreasingly  inferior  is  given  nimierical  grades  down  to  and 
including  No.  6.  Sample  grade  is  corn  too  poor  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  numbered  grades. 

The  receipts  of  corn  at  six  of  the  principal  markets  in  the 
corn-belt  States,  in  the  4-year  period,  July  1,  1917,  to  June 
30,  1921,  grouped  according  to  the  grading  by  the  inspectoi's 
are  shown  in  Figure  28.  The  quantity  of  corn  graded  on 
arrival  at  these  six  markets  during  this  period  averaged 
200.866,000  bushels  yearly. 

The  price  paid  for  com  is  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  its  grade,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  prices 
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bear  a  close  relation  to  quality.  Prices  fluctuate  from  day 
to  day  for  any  one  grade^  and  different  prices  are  paid  for 
different  grades.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  29,  which 
shows  the  prices  for  yellow  corn  at  Chicago  for  the  crop 
year  1920.  The  differences  between  the  prices  of  the  lower 
grades  and  the  price  of  No.. 2 — the  basic  or  contract  grade 
in  the  Chicago  market — are  seen  to  vary  considerably  from 
time  to  time.    The  prices  of  the  lower  grades  were  farthest 


CORN  RCCeiPTS  BY  GRADES 

•IX   PMINCIPAL  TCMflNAI.  MARKrTS 
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Fig..  28. — ^Percentage  of  receipts  at  six  principal  terminal  markets  of  the  Com 
Belt  falling  in  different  grades  in  the  four  crop-moyement  years,  beginning 
November  1,  1917,  and  ending  October  31,  1921.  The  six  markets  are 
Chicago,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  and  Indianapolis. 

under  No.  2  in  January,  when  No.  6  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  13  cents  less  than  No.  2.  The  price  of  No.  1  grade  is  not 
shown,  but  for  this  period  was  usually  about  the  same  or 
slightly  higher  than  No.  2.  The  smallest  difference  between 
prices  paid  for  different  grades  in  the  period  covered  was 
in  September,  when  No.  6  averaged  only  3  cents  less  than 
No.  2.  There  are  many  reasons  for  these  fluctuations  and 
differences  in  price,  based  for  the  most  part  on  considerations 
of  supply  and  demand. 

The  quality  of  the  total  corn  crop  is  indicated  by  the  Fed- 
eral grades  assigned  to  that  portion  arriving  at  the  principal 
markets.    Quality  of  the  total  crop  is  also  estimated  by  the 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  reports  re- 
ceived from  farmers,  grain  dealers,  and  others.  The  per- 
centages of  the  com  that  was  of  merchantable  quality  in  35 
crops  produced  in  the  years  1886  to  1921  are  shown  in 
Figure  30.  By  merchantable  is  meant  com  of  good  enough 
quality  to  be  salable,  but  not  all  merchantable  com  is  sold. 

These  estimates  of  the  amount  of  merchantable  com  in 
each  crop  agree  very  closely  with  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  grading  records.  Thus,  the  crop  of  1917  was  re- 
ported to  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  merchantable  com 


DISCOUNTS   BY  GRADES 

BELOW  PRICE  OF  N0.2  YELLOW  CORN  AT  CHICAGO 

NOV.  1920- OCT.  1921 


DlS. 
COUNTS 
CENTS 


PBICE   OF   NO.  2    YELLOW   CORf4    AT    CHICAGO 
86«     80i    72«    66i    6Si    59«    62i    63«    63«     57^     54^    474 


MONTH    NOV.  DEC   JAN.   FEB.  MCH.  APR.    MAY.  JUNE  JULY  AUG.  SEPT.  OCT. 


Pio.  20. — Monthly  prices  paid  for  No.  2  yellow  corn  of  the  1920  crop  arriving 
at  Chicago,  and  discounts  in  cents  per  bushel  for  lower  grades.  Prices  of 
No.  1  and  No.  2  yellow  com  were  practically  the  same  during  this  oeriod, 
while  other  grades  sold  at  lower  prices. 

of  any  crop  in  35  years  (Fig.  30).  In  agreement  with  this 
condition  only  a  small  amount  of  the  receipts  at  the  six 
markets  graded  Nos.  1  and  2,  whereas  over  35  per  cent  failed 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  numerical  grades  and  had 
to  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  sample  grade  (Fig.  28).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  high  quality  is  indicated  for  the  crop  of  1920 
in  the  estimate  of  merchantable  com  produced  and  accord- 
ingly most  of  the  com  met  the  requirements  for  the  higher 
grades,  only  2.4  per  cent  of  the  receipts  falling  into  sample 
grade. 
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The  average  production  of  merchantable  com  in  the 
United  States  for  the  ten  years,  1911-1920,  has  been  2,232,- 
378,700  bushels  annually,  or  four-fifths  of  the  average  total 
crop.  In  some  unfavorable  years  the  percentage  merchant- 
able has  been  very  low,  as  in  1917 ;  in  other  years  it  is  high, 
as  in  1906,  when  it  was  89.1  per  c^nt.  In  17  different  years 
out  of  35  the  percentage  of  merchantable  com  in  the  crop 
has  been  85  or  over. 

Iowa  has  led  in  bushels  of  merchantaoie  corn  produced 
during  the  ton  years  1911-1920,  but  Nebraska  has  the  dis- 
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Pig.  80. — Estimates  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  percentage 
of  merchantable  corn  (corn  good  enough  to  sell)  In  the  total  IJnlted  States 
crop,  produced  each  year  from  1886  to  1921.  show  that  the  quality  varies 
from  year  to  year. 


Pio.  31. — Average  percentage  of  merchantable  corn  produced  in  all  States, 
1911-1920;  and  bushols  of  merchantable  corn  In  the  1917  (poor  quality 
crop),  1921  (good  quality  crop),  and  average,  1911-1920,  orop,  for  the 
leading  corn-producing  States.     Lighter  shading  indicates  poorer  quality. 
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tinction,  among  the  prominent  com  States,  of  leading  in  the 
percentage  of  merchantable  com.  Details  regarding  bushels 
and  percentages  of  merchantable  corn  produced  are  given  in 
Figure  31.  In  the  northern  tier  of  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  percentage  of  merchantable  com  is  reduced 
very  materially  by  early  frosts  in  most  years ;  thus  the  aver- 
age in  North  Dakota  is  only  63  per  cent. 


Fia.  32. — ^Two  large  and  aeveral  smaller  surplus-producing  areas  are  indi- 
cated by  these  records  from  the  census  of  1920.  The  needs  of  manu- 
Cacturers  using  corn  and  of  deficiency  areas  are  supplied  principally  from 
these  sources. 

Surplus  and  Deficiency  Areas. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  com  crop  is  used  on  the 
farms  where  grown.  This  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  more 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  fed  to  animals  and  that  the 
States  growing  the  most  com  supply  also  a  large  percentage 
of  the  finished  hogs  and  cattle. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  movement  of  com  from 
the  farms  producing  it.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  32,  in  which 
the  com  sold  or  to  be  sold,  as  reported  by  the  census  of  1920, 
is  represented  by  dots.  Two  areas  reporting  large  corn  sales 
are  in  evidence,  one  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Illinois, 
within  a  radius  of  about  150  miles  of  Chicago,  and  the  other 
in  northwestern  Iowa  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota,  within  a  radius  of  about  150  miles 
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of  Omaha.  These  are  the  large  surplus  com  producing 
areas.  In  these  limited  areas  the  system  of  farming  is  some- 
what different  from  that  practiced  in  other  parts  of  the  Com 
Belt,  a  larger  part  of  the  com  being  sold  as  grain  and  not  in 
the  form  of  live  stock.  In  the  Illinois  area,  especially,  hogs 
and  beef  cattle  are  not  plentiful. 

In  addition  to  this  large  commercial  movement  of  com 
from  special  surplus-producing  areas,  there  is  a  limited 
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Fig.  33. — S^stlmates  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  tbe 
10-year  period,  1911  to  1920,  show  an  average  movement  of  com  from 
the  county  where  grown  amounting  to  38  per  cent  in  niinois  and  to  almost 
nothing  in  States  with  small  production.  A  movement  out  of  the  county 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  movement  out  of  the  State. 

movement  of  com  in  every  State.  This  is  shown  in  Figure 
33,  which  illustrates  by  its  different  shadings  the  percentage 
of  the  crop  moved  out  of  the  county  where  grown. 

Although  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  com  crop  is 
shipped  out  of  the  county  where  grown,  as  an  average  for 
the  United  States,  in  most  of  the  States  the  fraction  varies 
widely  from  the  average.  This  is  practically  a  commercial 
movement  and  is  strongest  in  the  States  that  raise  more  corn 
than  they  consume,  being  38  per  cent  in  Illinois,  31.5  per 
cent  in  South  Dakota,  and  over  25  per  cent  in  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  Indiana.  But  even  in  the  States  that  raise  less 
corn  than  they  consume,  and  into  which  corn  is  shipped  from 
States  that  produce  a  surplus,  there  is  a  slight  commercial 
movement  of  com  from  farms. 
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The  total  amount  of.  com  that  moves  out  oi  the  county 
where  grown  varies  greatly  in  the  United  States  in  indi- 
vidual years.  It  was  only  about  150  million  bushels  for  the 
crop  of  1901,  when  the  corn  crop  was  a  partial  failure,  but 
it  has  usually  been  between  400  million  and  600  million 
bushels  during  the  last  25  years.  The  average  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  over  500  million  bushels. 

Monthly  Marketings  of  Corn. 

Com  begins  to  move  from  the  farm  to  some  extent  as  soon 
as  it  is  harvested.     In  the  Southern  States  considerable  com 

MOHX  POtCCNTACC  Of  YCARUT  MACMCNTOrCOflN  MARKCTID  CACH 
MONTH  DURING  THE  rOVCAII  PCraOO  mOM  JUUTlOil  TOJUNCaO.lMI 


Pig.  34. — Reports  received  by  tiie  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
corn  Is  marketed  by  farmers  principally  In  the  winter  months.  Each  full 
car  represents  1  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  sales. 

is  harvested  in  September  and  October,  but  receipts  in  the 
market  from  this  source  are  small.  In  the  Com  Belt  har- 
vesting begins  in  October  and  about  the  Isi  of  November 
the  movement  of  new  corn  becomes  appreciable.  The  crop- 
, movement  year,  therefore,  is  considered  as  beginning  on 
November  1.  About  one-fifth  of  the  total  crop  sooner  or 
later  leaves  the  farms  where  it  grew.  In  Figure  34  the 
sales  of  corn  each  month  by  farmers  are  shown.  Each  full 
car  represents  1  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  strings  of  cars  opposite  each  month  the  sales 
for  that  month.     The  movement  from  the  farm  is  largest 
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during  the  winter,  more  than  one-half  of  the  sales  taking 
place  during  the  four  months,  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary and  February.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
monthly  movement  is  fairly  uniform,  although  slightly 
larger  in  the  spring  than  in  sunmier.  For  any  one  year  the 
relative  monthly  marketings  of  corn  may  deviate  consider- 
ably from  the  averages  given. 
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Fig.  35. — Wagon  dump,  elevator,  and  corncrlb  used  Id  the  Corn  Belt. 

Moisture  Content  and  Shrinkage  in  Storage. 

Corn  almost  always  contains  some  excess  moisture  at  husk- 
mg  time,  the  amount  varying  from  year  to  year  and  differing 
with  locality.  The  moisture  content  is  lower  at  husking  time 
in  southern  grown  corn  than  it  is  in  corn  grown  farther 
north.  In  the  crib  this  excess  moisture  gradually  dries  out, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  weight.  Drying  takes  place  most 
rapidly  and  shrinkage  is  greatest  during  the  spring  months. 
As  this  shrinkage  progresses  a  higher  price  per  bushel  must 
be  obtained  in  order  to  bring  the  same  return. 

Moisture  tests  on  receipts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at 
three  large  terminal  markets  indicate  that  corn-arriving  in 
midsummer  contains  about  8  per  cent  less  moisture  than  com 
arriving  in  the  midwinter  preceding  (Fig.  36).  In  experi- 
ments conducted   in   Central   Illinois  the   shrinkage   from 
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harvest  to  the  following  August  averaged  16.61  per  cent  for 
9  years.  In  connection  with  these  experiments,  comparison 
of  the  price  per  bushel,  necessary  to  compensate  for  shrink- 
age, with  the  10-year,  1904-1913,  average  Chicago  price  of 
No.  2  corn,  showed  "  that  there  is  no  month  after  November 
for  which  the  price  increases  sufficiently  to  compensate  for 
shrinkage.  In  fact,  tlie  price  decreases  until  January.  If, 
however,  January  or  February  is  taken  as  a  base,  prices 


MOrSTURE  CONTENT  OF   MARKET  CORN         SHRINKS 
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Fig.  36. — Left :  The  arerage  percentage  of  moisture  in  corn,  as  determined 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricalture,  based  on  receipts  at  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  and  New  Orleans,  during  the  period  indicated.  Right :  New  corn 
stored  at  huslcing  time  in  an  open  crib  with  tight  roof  and  slat  sides  at 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  averaged  16.61  per  cent  maxi- 
mum shrinlcage  by  August. 

being  lowest  during  those  months,  then  the  increase  in  price 
during  the  succeeding  months,  up  to  but  not  including 
October,  more  than  compensates  for  shrinkage  alone."  ^ 

Exports  and  Imports. 

Although  the  production  of  corn  in  the  United  States  has 
largely  increased  in  the  last  30  years,  the  increased  supply 
has  not  resulted  in  larger  exports.  In  fact  the  quantity  ex- 
ported was  much  less  in  the  latter  half  of  this  period  than 
it  was  in  the  first  half,  as  is  shown  in  Figure  37.    The  highest 

1  nilnois  Affr.  Ex.  Sta.  BulL  No.   183,  p.  23. 
99912'*— TBK  1921 14 
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CORN  AND  CORN   PRODUCTS  EXPORTED 

AND 

PER  CENT  OF  CROP  EXPORTED,  I89I-I920 
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Pig.  37. — Annual  exports  of  corn  from  the  United  States  by  years  beginning 
July  1,  1801,  and  ending  June  30,  1921,  in  bushels  and  in  percentages  of 
the  total  crop.    Exports  were  largest  from  1896  to  1900. 

record  for  any  12  months  was  213,123,000  bushels  in  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1899,  and  the  smallest  was  10,726,000 
bushels  in  1913.  Only  once  since  1900  have  com  exports  been 
above  100  million  bushels.  This  was  in  1905  when  119,894,000 
bushels  were  shipped  out.  The  population  of  the  country  has 
been  increasing  steadily  and  more  animals  have  been  fed 

from  year  to  year.    The  demands 

thus  created  have  taken  care  of  the 
increased  supply.  The  World  War 
did  not  stimulate  the  export  move- 
ment although  slightly  larger 
amounts  than  usual  were  sent  out 
in  1916  and  1920. 

With  an  increase  in  production 
of  com  in  this  30-year  period  from 
approximately  2  billion  bushels  to 
3  billion  bushels  annually  and  with 
no  corresponding  increase  in  quan- 
tity exported  the  percentage  of  the 
Fig.  38.— Destination  of  corn   total    crop    exported    must    ueces- 

ru"ru.LTio-,'frrpL°r  ^^^y    decrease.     So    we    6nd    in 
period.  1905-1914.  Figure  37  that  although  11.1  per 
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cent  of  the  total  com  crop  was  exported  in  1897  and  10.3  per 
cent  in  1899,  this  dropped  to  below  3  per  cent  in  1907  and 
has  remained  below  that  ever  since. 

Corn  exported  from  the  United  States  goes  mostly  to  a  few 
countries,  as  shown  in  Figure  38,  where  it  is  used  principally 
as  feed  for  dairy  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  In  the  pre- 
war period,  1905-1914,  the  United  Kingdom  received  about 
one-third  of  our  com  exports.  About  one-sixth  went  to  Ger- 
many and  decreasingly  smaller  amounts  to  Canada^  the 
Netherlan^,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 
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Fig.   89. — Argentina   has   been   increasing   in   corn    production   for   the   last 
20  years.     EZzports  and  production  are  closely  correlated. 

Imports  of  com  into  the  United  States  are  almost  negli- 
gible, rarely  exceeding  a  few  million  bushels  a  year.  Our 
largest  imports  were  15,821,000  bushels  in  the  calendar  year 
1914.  The  bulk  of  this  imported  com  is  from  Argentina.  It 
is  utilized  principally  in  the  industries.  A  small  amoimt  is 
used  as  a  poultry  feed. 

Argentine  Corn. 

Argentina  has  become  important  as  a  corn-growing 
coimtry  during  the  last  20  years  (Fig.  39).  The  crop  of 
1901  was  98,842,000  bushels.  The  200,000,000-bushel  mark 
was  passed  in   1912,  and  the  record  crop  of  325,179,000 
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bushels  was  produced  in  1916.  During  the  last  three  years 
the  crop  has  averaged  about  243,000,000  bushels.  The  record 
crop  of  1915  in  Argentina  is  about  equal  to  the  average 
annual  production  of  merchantable  corn  in  Iowa  during  the 
last  10  years. 

The  increase  in  production  in  Argentina  has  been  more 
rapid  than  the  increase  in  national  consumption,  conse- 
quently the  exports  of  corn  from  that  country  have  in- 
creased greatly.  Exports  from  Argentina  reached  a  maxi- 
mum of  190,351,000  bushels  in  1912.  They  were  greatly  re- 
duced during  the  war  period  but  increased  again  in  1920  to 
173,642,000  bushels.  The  importance  of  Argentina  as  a  corn- 
producing  country  from  a  world  standpoint  is  this  large  ex- 


CORN  PRODUCTION  AND  CXPORTS  Of 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ARGENTINA 

YEARLY  A^RACE  1900-1920 
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Fig.  40. — Each  bag  represents  60,000,000  bushels  of  corn.    The  United  States 
produces  more  bat  exports  less  than  Argentina. 

portation.  Nearly  twice  as  much  corn  was  exported  from 
Argentina  as  from  the  United  States  in  the  20  years,  1900- 
1920,  as  shown  in  Figure  40.  Very  little  of  the  corn  ex- 
ported from  Argentina  is  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  corn  exported  by  Argentina  goes  to  Europe, 
where  it  comes  into  competition  with  corn  from  the  United 
States.  Reports  received  from  special  investigators  of  our 
Government  indicate  that  Argentine  com  is  preferred  and  is 
purchased  instead  of  American  com,  at  least  in  several 
coimtries  of  Europe.    The  reasons  assigned  for  this  pref- 
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erence  in  France  and  Belgium,  are:  (1)  The  kernels  are 
smaller,  making  it  better  adapted  to  poultry  feeding;  (2)  it 
is  sweeter  and  so  is  preferred  as  horse  feed;  and,  (3)  it 
contains  3  to  4  per  cent  less  moisture,  so  will  ship  and  keep 
in  good  condition  longer.  Price  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  preference  for  the  South  American  product  for 
at  present  Argentine  com  sells  for  8  to  10  cents  a  bushel 
more  than  American  com.  In  addition  there  are  probably 
merchandising  features  that  enter  into  the  situation. 


FREIGHT  RATES  ON  CORN 

BUENOS  AIRES  TO  LIVERPOOL 
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Pig.  41. — Freight  rates,  to  Liyerpooi  from  Chicago  and  from  Buenos  Aires 
have  been  about  the  same  for  many  years.  Argentina  now  has  some  ad- 
vantage due  to  high  railroad  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Freight  Rates. 

The  combined  rail  and  ocean  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liver- 
pK)ol  is  normally  but  little  greater  than  the  rate  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Liverpool  (Fig.  41).  During  the  war  both  rates 
were  high,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  being  the 
higher.  Since  the  war  ocean  rates  have  fallen,  but  our  own 
rail  rates  are  still  high,  which  favors  shipments  from  Argen- 
tina to  Europe  and  gives  the  corn  producers  of  Argentina  an 
advantage  over  the  producers  of  our  Com  Belt  that  they  did 
not  have  before  the  war. 
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The  freight  rate  per  hundred  pounds  is  generally  the  same 
for  com  as  for  wheat,  but  this  transportation  charge  is  rela- 
tively a  much  heavier  burden  on  com,  as  it  is  generally  less 
valuable  per  pound  than  wheat.  Hence  the  increase  in  rail- 
road freight  rates  since  the  war  has  affected  the  price  and  the 
movement  of  com  more  than  the  price  and  movement  of 
wheat. 

The  increased  freight  rates  in  effect  for  the  last  few  years 
have  increased  the  spread  between  farm  and  market  prices 
and  between  prices  in  surplus  and  deficiency  areas.  These 
increased  rates  applied  both  to  things  that  farmers  sell  and 
to  things  that  farmers  buy  have  added  a  heavy  burden  to 
agriculture.  Coupled  with  the  low  prices  for  farm  products 
in  1921  and  the  high  prices  for  manufactured  products  the 
resulting  situation  has  been  critical. 

Financing  Corn  Production. 

The  production  of  com  is  financed  with  less  use  of  bor- 
rowed capital  than  is  the  case  with  most  other  staple  farm 
crops.  This  is  true  partly  because  of  the  diversified  system 
of  farming  followed  in  the  Corn  Belt,  which  distributes  the 
farmer's  income  throughout  the  year  more  evenly  than  it  is 
distributed  in  many  other  sections.  Furthermore,  the  direct 
investment  in  a  com  crop  consists  more  of  the  farmer's  own 
labor  and  less  of  purchased  material  and  equipment  than  is 
the  case  with  many  other  crops.  Moreover  what  machinery 
is  used  in  producing  a  corn  crop  is  less  expensive.  The 
seed  is  usually  produced  on  the  farm  and  even  when  pur- 
chased the  investment  is  small,  since  a  bushel  of  com  will 
plant  about  8  acres.  For  most  other  important  cereals,  a 
bushel  or  more  of  seed  per  acre  is  needed. 

While  relatively  little  capital  is  borrowed  for  the  actual 
production  of  corn,  a  considerable  amount  of  borrowed  capi- 
tal is  used  in  converting  this  crop  into  pork  or  beef.  Some 
farmers  buy  '  feeders  "  for  their  com,  while  others  buy  com 
for  their  hogs  or  steers,  and  still  others  buy  both  the  animals 
and  the  feed.  Relatively  little  merchant  credit  is  used  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  credit  usually  being  obtained  directly  from  the 
banks. 
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The  important  factors  that  determine  the  general  trend  of 
com  prices  have  been  considered  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
The  prices  received  by  the  corn  grower,  the  prices  paid  in 
certain  markets,  the  general  movements  in  com  prices,  and 
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Pig.  42. — Lowest  prices  were  being  paid  In  the  sections  with  the  lightest 
shadings;  and  progressively  higher  prices  are  Indicated  by  progressively 
darker  shadings,  based  on  reports  received  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Marlcet  prices  are  the  average  of  cash  sales  in  the  respective 
marlcets  in  cents  per  bushel  for  No.  2  yellow  com  on  the  same  dates, 
reported  in  the  Marlcet  Reporter. 

the  purchasing  power  of  a  bushel  and  of  an  acre  of  com  for 
a  period  of  years  will  now  be  considered.  The  acute  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  recent  past  as  it  affects  the  com  grower 
is  thereby  explained  to  some  degree. 

The  farm  prices  of  com  on  December  1,  1921,  in  the 
principal  surplus-producing  area  of  the  United  States  and 
the  price  of  No.  2  yellow  com  in  some  of  the  principal  markets 
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on  the  same  date,  are  shown  in  Figure  42.     The  lowest 
prices  were  being  paid  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Corn 


Belt,  being  only  22  to  25  cents  in  portions  of  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska.    In  all  of  the  large  producing  section,  includ- 
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ing  southern  Minnesota,  about  one-half  of  Iowa,  and  eastern 
portions  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  the  farm  price  of  com  was 
only  26  to.  30  cents  a  bushel.  Eastward  and  westward  from 
this  section  are  irregular  belts  in  which  the  price  was 
31  to  35  cents.  In  most  of  northern  Illinois,  northeast 
Missouri,  and  in  small  sections  of  Kansas  and  other  States 
the  price  was  36  to  40  cents.  Higher  prices,  up  to  60  cents 
a  bushel,  were  paid  in  other  portions  of  the  area  shown  on 
the  map,  as  in  Wisconsin  and  the  southern  parts  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois.     But  the  sections  where  the  highest  prices  were 
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Pio.  44. — The  price  of  corn  is  nsoally  highest  in  Massachusetts,  of  these 
selected  States,  and  lowest  in  Iowa.  Increased  freight  rates  have  widened 
the  spread  between  prices  in  producing  and  consuming  States. 

paid  are  really  not  a  part  of  the  surplus  producing  area. 
They  belong  rather  in  deficiency  areas  outside  of  the  Corn 
Belt 

In  general  any  area  in  which  the  price  of  com  is  higher 
than  in  the  market  to  which  it  is  tributary  or  from  which  it 
must  draw  its  supplies  is  an  area  of  deficiency  and  not  of 
surplus.  In  such  areas  the  price  of  com  is  on  the  basis  of 
market  price  plus  freight,  while  in  the  surplus-producing 
area  it  is  based  on  market  price  minus  freight.  This  prin- 
ciple is  illustrated  on  a  wider  scale  in  Figure  43,  in  which 
are  shown  the  average  farm  prices  of  com  in  the  different 
States  on  December  1,  1921.    The  price  of  corn  is  lowest  in 
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States  such  as  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  that 
produce  much  more  corn  than  they  use  and  are  farthest  from 
the  places  where  com  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
price  of  com  is  highest  in  States  such  as  Bhode  Island, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona,  that  use  more  corn  than  they  produce 
and  are  farthest  from  the  sources  of  supply.  In  general,  as 
distance  from  a  point  somewhere  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Corn  Belt  increases  the  price  of  corn  increases.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  the  result  of  local  conditions. 

That  this  is  not  a  temporary  condition  but  has  extended 
over  many  years  is  shown  in  Figure  44,  in  which  the  price 
of  com  in  Iowa— of  all  the  States  that  are  given — ^is  shown 
to  be  lowest  for  practically  the  entire  10-year  period,  1912- 
1921.  It  was  highest  usually  in  Massachusetts,  oocasionaUy 
in  Georgia  or  Texas. 

Movements  in  Corn  Prices. 

Three  distinct  movements  in  com  prices  are  apparent  when 
prices  over  a  period  of  years  are  analyzed.  These  are  (1) 
the  seasonal  fluctuations  from  month  to  month,  (2)  the 
annual  variations,  and  (3)  the  trend  of  prices  through 
periods  of  years. 

Seasonal  Fluctuations. 

Com  prices  are  usually  lowest  at  harvest  time,  when 
marketings  are  heaviest.  From  the  low  point,  generally  in 
December,  they  rise  gradually  during  the  following  year 
until  a  new  crop  begins  to  come  on  the  market,  then  decline 
rather  sharply  to  the  minimum  again.  The  advance  from  low 
to  high  is  generally  greater  in  localities  of  large  surplus  than 
in  localities  of  deficient  production.  The  5-year  (1909- 
1914)  average  price  and  average  monthly  marketings  of  corn 
are  shown  in  Figure  45  for  the  United  States  and  for  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Georgia,  and  Texas.  The  marketing  cycle  is  not  the 
same  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  but  is  influenced  by 
the  time  of  harvest,  the  high  point  coming  earlier  in  the 
Southern  States  than  in  the  Northern  States.  Therefore, 
prices  do  not  advance  or  decline  uniformly  throughout  the 
country. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  the  advance  in  prices  taking 
place  after  harvest  time  that  it  will  always  pay  to  hold  com 
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for  the  higher 
prices  that  are 
likely     to     be 
paid    later    in 
the  year.    Sev- 
eral factors  of 
expense     and 
loss    must    be 
b  a  1  a  need 
against  the 
increase  in 
prices,  such  as 
cost  of  hand- 
ling and  stor- 
age,    interest, 
and  shrinkage 
due  to  loss  of 
moisture    and 
ravages  by  in- 
sects, rats,  and 
mice.    These 
factors   vary 
with  local  con- 
ditions, conse- 
quently  the 
fanner      must 
determine 
largely    for 
himself  the 
time  at  which 
he  should  sell 
his  com. 

Annual    Varia- 
tions. 

From  year 
to  year  prices 
are  affected  by 
the  size  of  the 
crop,  the  carry 
over  from  the 
previous  year, 
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AND 
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Fig  46.— Prices  (unbroken  line)  usually  are  lowest  when 
marketings  are  heaviest  and  highest  when  marketings 
(broken  line)  are  lightest.  Price  advances  and  de- 
clines are  not  uniform  In  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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CORN 
FARM  PRICE  PER  BUSHEL 

AND 

PURCHASING  POWER  IN  TERMS  OF  THE  1913  DOLLAR 

AVERAGE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  MONTHS.  1912-1921 
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Fig.  46. — Annual  seasonal  price  changes  and  the  effects  of  war  conditions 
are  shown  on  this  chart.  The  higher  prices  during  the  war  period  did  not 
give  the  corn  producer  high  purchasing  power.  Purchasing  power  is  com- 
pjDted  by  dividing  the  farm  price  of  corn  bj  the  Bureau  of  Labor  index 
number  (avernge  1918—100)  for  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities. 
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and  the  demand  for  com.  In  the  period  1916-1921,  annual 
prices  were  also  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  general  price 
level,  inflation,  and  deflation.  The  prices  of  com  in  this 
period  are  shown  in  Figure  46.  Seasonal  fluctuations  as  well 
as  annual  variations  from  1912  to  1921  are  also  illustrated  in 
this  figure. 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  Corn. 

There  is  no  "  yardstick "  to  measure  value  of  corn  and 
other  farm  products  similar  to  the  yardstick  used  in  meas- 
uring length.  Neither  is  there  anything  comparable  to  the 
pound.  Money  is  not  a  true  measure  of  value,  for  money 
fluctuates  with  supply  and  demand. 

A  method  has  been  devised,  therefore,  for  determining  the 
purchasing  power  of  farm  products.  In  the  case  of  com 
the  average  price  in  each  month  or  year  is  divided  by  the 
index  numbers  for  the  prices  of  all  commodities,  which  gives 
the  purchasing  power  of  corn. 

If  we  start  with  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn  we  obtain  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  bushel  of  com  as  the  final  result. 
If  we  start  with  the  average  price  received  for  an  acre  of 
corn  the  final  result  is  the  purchasing  power  of  an  acre  of 
com.  In  this  way  the  data  on  purchasing  power  of  com, 
given  in  Figures  46,  50,  and  51,  were  obtained. 

Prices  During  the  War  Period. 

The  European  war  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
price  of  com  before  the  harvest  season  of  1916.  Then,  in- 
stead of  declining  as  usual  with  the  advent  of  the  new  crop, 
a  slight  decline  occurred  during  September,  after  which 
prices  began  an  upward  course  that  continued  until  the 
average  farm  price  passed  $1.90  per  bushel  in  August,  1917. 
Several  causes  contributed  to  this  abnormal  movement:  (1) 
A  small  crop  and  a  small  carry-over  from  the  previous  year, 
(2)  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  which  increased  the 
demand  for  corn,  (3)  a  shortage  of  wheat,  which  increased 
the  demand  for  com  meal,  (4)  a  strengthened  foreign  de- 
mand. Ordinarily  the  amount  exported  from  the  United 
States  is  negligible,  compared  with  the  total  crop,  and  prob- 
ably very  little  would  have  been  exported  in  1916-17  had  it 
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not  been  for  the  war  and  a  serious  shortage  in  the  Argen- 
tine crop,  from  which  Europe  annually  obtains  feed. 
These  abnormal  conditions  greatly  strengthened  the  export 
demand  for  our  com  and  resulted  in  about  the  usual  ex- 
ports, although  our  supply  was  small  and  prices  were  very 
high. 

AMOUNT  OF  CORN  REQUIRED  TO  PURCHASE  A  WAGON. 
CORN  BINDER.  GRAIN   BINDER  AND  A  GANG  PLOW 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS  IN  1913.1920  AND  1921 


1913  = 


1920= 


1921  s 


Fio.  47. — Less  corn  was  required  to  purchase  these  farm  Implements  in  1920 
than  in  1913,  but  in  1921  nearly  three  times  as  much  corn  as  in  1918  was 
required  to  purchase  them. 

The  price  of  com  was  not  fixed  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  but  it  was  influenced  greatly  by  the 
policy  pursued  with  respect  to  hogs.  There  was  a  great  de- 
mand for  meat  which  was  indirectly  a  demand  for  com. 
In  the  meantime  the  general  price  level  had  risen  and  this 
supported  the  high  price  of  com  until  the  break  came  in 
the  summer  of  1920.  The  average  farm  price  of  com  be- 
gan to  decline  in  July,  1920.  It  fell  precipitously  until 
December  1,  after  which  it  declined  more  gradually  until 
December,  1921,  when  it  appears  to  have  reached  bottom. 
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Throughout  the  war  period  the  purchasing  power  of  com, 
shown  by  the  broken  line  in  Figure  46,  is  a  better  index  of 
the  movement  of  corn  values  than  price  per  bushel.  In  pur- 
chasing power  the  value  of  com  did  not  rise  very  high. 
Only  in  1917  was  it  appreciably  above  the  prices  and  pur- 
chasing value  of  1912.  In  1921  the  purchasing  power  was 
far  below  that  of  any  other  year.  This  low  purchasing 
power,  together  with  the  increased  freight  rates  in  eflfect 
for  the  last  few  years,  created  the  situation  illustrated  in 
Figure  47.  Prices  of  most  of  the  things  farmers  buy  have 
not  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn,  conse- 
quently it  requires  much  more  corn  to  purchase  needed 
things  than  it  did  previously. 

Market  Prices. 

Corn  does  not  enter  into  international  trade  to  such  an 
extent  as  wheat.  Chicago  is  probably  the  most  important 
com  market  in  the  world.  In  the  same  sense  that  it  may  be 
said  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  determined  in  Liverpool,  the 
price  of  corn  may  be  said  to  be  determined  in  Chicago.  The 
accompanying  graph  (Fig.  48)  shows  that  the  prices  at 
New  York  and  Liverpool  move  with  the  Chicago  prices. 

The  influence  of  transportation  costs  on  prices  may  be 
noted  in  this  graph.  High  freight  rates  from  Chicago  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  caused  a  much  wider  spread  between 
prices  at  these  markets  than  have  existed  recently  except  in 
the  war  period. 

The  Trend  of  Prices. 

There  are  periods  during  which  the  general  trend  of  com 
prices  is  upward  or  downward.  Such  periods  are  shown  in 
Figures  48,  50,  and  51.  The  direction  of  the  trend  is  due  in 
part  to  changes  in  the  price  level  of  commodities  in  general 
and  in  part  to  the  possibilities  and  limitations  for  expansion 
of  com  growing  under  profitable  conditions.  Thus,  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War  the  general  price  level  of  all  commodities 
declined  until  about  1897,  when  it  turned  upward.  During 
these  years  also  there  was  a  rapid  expansion  of  com  grow- 
ing on  the  new  and  fertile  soils  of  the  Com  Belt.     Conse- 
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quently  the  trend  of  corn  prices  during  this  period  was  down- 
ward. With  a  decreasing  rate  of  expansion  in  corn  acreage 
and  production  prices  began  to  rise,  and  the  trend  of  corn 
prices  was  upward  during  the  period  beginning  about  1897 
and  continuing  to  1917. 

The  price  of  corn  varies  with  the  supply  and  demand. 
Supply  is,  of  course,  governed  by  production.  Population  is 
an  index  of  demand.  The  production  of  com  per  capita, 
therefore,  is  more  significant  in  determining  the  general  price 
trend  than  is  the  total  production  (Fig.  51).  The  population 
of  the  United  States  has  been  increasing  faster  than  corn 
production  during  recent  years,  and  this  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  raising  the  price  and  purchasing  power  of 
corn. 

Farm  value  went  far  above  the  purchasing  power  during 
the  war  period.  In  1920  and  1921  they  began  to  resume 
normal  relations  again.  A  similar  condition  existed  after 
the  Civil  War,  but  about  1877  or  1878  the  purchasing  power 
became  higher  than  the  value  and  remained  slightly  higher 
until  about  1909. 

Situation  and  Outlook. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  influenced 
largely  by  the  corn  crop.  No  picture  of  our  national  life  is 
complete  that  does  not  portray  corn  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  our  national  development  and  prosperity. 
Lon«:  before  the  comin^r  of  the  white  man,  the  Indian  de- 


Hop:j::ing  Down   Corn. 
F'lo.  49. — A  common  practice  that  sayes  labor. 
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pended  upon  com  as  a  principal  source  of  food.  The  white 
man  in  turn  adopted  the  culture  of  com  in  the  very  begin- 
ning and  the  early  Colonies  would  have  failed  had  this 
crop  not  been  ready  at  hand  to  nourish  and  sustain  them. 
The  western  advance  of  our  civilization  and  ths  development 
of  our  prairies  are  but  instances  of  the  part  that  com  has 
played  in  our  advance  to  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  history  of  the  development  and  the  importance  of  the 
corn  industry  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  economic  factors  determining  the  profitableness  of  com 
production  also  have  been  considered.  During  and  since 
the  World  War,  conditions  have  changed  so  widely  and  so 
rapidly  that  the  factors  involved  have  been  out  of  adjust- 
ment at  times  with  resulting  extremes  of  profit  and  loss  in 
this  as  in  other  industries. 

The  rapid  decline  in  prices  of  most  commodities  during 
1920  and  1921  is  but  a  repetition  of  historj'.  Following  the 
War  of  1812,  and  again  after  the  Civil  War,  prices  that  had 
been  excessive  first  fell  abruptly  and  then  recovered  some- 
what, only  to  resume  a  downward  course  more  gradual  but 
longer  continued.  High  prices  persisted  longer  following 
the  World  War  than  after  the  others,  and  the  drop  when  it 
came  was  more  violent.  The  rise  was  much  the  same  as  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and,  if  history  may  be  taken  as  a  guide, 
a  temporary  recovery  of  prices  followed  by  a  gradual  decline 
to  stabilization  and  normalcy  may  be  expected. 

Com  prices  went  through  these  same  cycles  also.  With 
high  prices  during  the  war,  profits  were  large  although 
increased  costs  of  production  prevented  their  being  excessive. 
With  the  rapid  drop  beginning  in  1920,  profits  first  decreased 
and  soon  had  changed  to  losses.  The  situation  was  especially 
acute  because  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general  declined 
less  rapidly  than  those  of  farm  products.  In  recent  months 
com  prices  have  improved  somewhat.  Whether  this  is  but 
a  temporary  rise  similar  to  that  following  the  Civil  War 
r^nains  to  be  seen.  Conditions  are  not  parallel.  Following 
the  Civil  War  came  the  rapid  development  of  our  great  Com 
Belt  when  large  areas  of  new,  productive  soil  were  planted  to 
com,  with  a  rapid  increase  both  in  total  production  and  in 
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PRODUCTION,  FARM  VALUE  DECEMBER  1 

AND 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  CROP 
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Pio.  51. — It  may  be  noted  above  that  farm  price  and  purchasing  power  vary 
inversely  to  production  per  capita.  Since  1896  the  trend  of  production 
per  capita  has  declined  and  the  trend  of  farm  price  and  purchasing  powar 
lias  been  upward.  War  conditions  1917-1919  caused  prices  to  be  abnormally 
high  and  the  general  reduction  in  prices  since  has  caused  the  prices  and 
purchasing  power  of  corn  to  be  cut  below  the  normal  trend. 
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production  per  capita  (Fig.  51).  The  possibilities  of  such 
expansion  do  not  exist  to-day.  Total  production  has  been 
about  stationary  for  the  last  10  years,  and  production  per 
capita  has  been  decreasing.  With  supply  and  demand  so 
nearly  balanced,  the  period  of  adjustment  should  not  take  as 
long.  • 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  com  prices  declined  to  an  unduly 
low  level,  it  seems  probable  that  their  recovery  will  be  rela- 
tively greater  and  that  they  will  not  fall  as  low  again.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prices  of  many  other  commodities  have 
not  yet  completed  their  adjustment,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  com  should  increase  as  this  is  accomplished.  Some 
reduction  in  freight  rates  from  the  high  point  in  1921  has 
already  been  made.  This  is  particularly  gratifying,  for  high 
freight  rates,  coupled  with  low  purchasing  power  of  com, 
would  lead  to  violent  and  confusing  changes  in  agricultural 
practices  throughout  the  country. 

The  fundamental  factors  that  will  determine  the  profits 
in  corn  production  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
are  supply  and  demand.  For  a  number  of  years  these  have 
been  so  nearly  balanced  that  a  slight  variation  in  either  had 
a  marked  eflfect  on  price.  The  supply  is  determined  by  the 
carry-over  from  the  previous  year  plus  the  amount  of  the 
current  crop.  The  unknown  factor  is  current  production. 
It  already  has  been  shown  that  production  in  recent  years  is 
dependent  largely  on  yield  per  acre,  which  in  turn  is  depend- 
ent on  the  character  of  the  season.  Acreage  also  is  of  some 
importance,  but  a  decrease  in  yield  of  only  3  bushels  per  acre 
over  the  entire  United  States  would  equal  approximately  the 
total  production  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  com  crop  is  subject  so  largely  to  the  influence  of  the 
environment  that  nothing  can  be  foretold  as  to  the  size  of 
the  coming  crop.  Drought  and  frost  make  large  differences 
in  yield  from  year  to  year.  Diseases  and  insect  pests  take 
their  toll.  With  this  in  mind  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  re- 
duce the  acreage  unduly  on  the  basis  of  a  surplus  in  one  or 
two  years. 

There  are  many  farms,  particularly  in  the  Com  Belt, 
where  a  succession  of  com  crops  from  the  same  land  has  de- 
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pleted  fertility.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  periods  of 
surplus  production  and  low  prices  to  rest  such  fields  and  to 
build  up  their  productiveness  by  growing  legumes  and  other 
forage  crops.  These  crops,  together  with  the  low-priced 
com,  should  be  fed  to  live  stock,  the  manure  returned  to  the 
land,  and  the^fields  thus  be  prepared  for  higher  acre  yields 
at  a  time  when  better  prices  will  mean  large  profits. 

It  has  been  shown  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  com 
crop  goes  into  the  production  of  meat  and  milk  products.  A 
small  percentage  increase  in  this  direction  accordingly  will 
increase  consumption  of  com  materially.  It  is  here  that  the 
corn  grower  himself  can  govern  the  demand  for  his  product 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Hogs  especially,  oflfer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  increasing  com  consumption  because  of  their 
rapid  multiplication  and  the  short  period  required  to  com- 
plete their  development. 

Holding  a  part  of  the  surplus  corn  on  farms  also  is  a  safe 
practice.  Reserves  may  well  be  increased  in  years  of  good 
crops  to  provide  against  seasons  of  partial  failure. 

We  have  had  two  crops  of  enormous  size,  each  amounting 
to  more  than  3  billion  bushels.  In  this  lies  much  of  the 
present  difficulty.  Happily,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  curse  of 
famine  that  assails  us.  These  large  supplies  are  being  mar- 
keted at  a  rapid  rate.  The  stocks  on  hand  on  March  1, 1922, 
were  some  250  million  bushels  less  than  they  were  on  the 
same  date  a  year  before.  The  movement  of  "  feeders " — 
hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep — to  the  farms  recently  has  been  un- 
usually heavy.  Corn  is  being  distributed  through  the  mar- 
kets in  large  volume.  Com  exports  to  relieve  the  famine  of 
Europe  have  been  unusually  large,  amounting  to  about  65 
million  bushels  in  the  first  three  months  of  1922.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  is  improving,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  corn  on  Iowa  farms,  for  instance,  has  advanced 
from  about  30  cents  per  bushel  on  December  1,  1921,  to  48 
cents  May  1, 1922. 

Economies  must  be  practiced  by  the  com  grower  for  some 
time  to  come,  however.  Production  costs  must  be  kept  at  a 
minimum.  In  planning  operations  farmers  should  try  to 
make  such  readjustments  as  will  enable  them  to  sell  com  at 
a  profit  even  at  a  comparatively  low  price  level.    Careful 
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records  of  costs  and  returns,  kept  according  to  the  method 
suggested  on  pages  193  and  194,  will  be  of  assistance  in  this 
direction,  as  thereby  the  results  of  the  season's  operations 
can  be  estimated  beforehand  with  some  accuracy.  Old  in- 
debtedness must  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  and  new 
debts  must  not  be  incurred  except  for  productive  purposes. 
Finally,  a  larger  part  of  the  family  living  should  be  pro- 
duced on  the  farm. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  economies,  other  crops  are  substi- 
tuted for  com  when  and  where  such  a  course  is  dictated  by 
the  best  agricultural  practice;  if  an  increased  amount  of 
com  is  fed  to  meat-producing  animals;  and  if  a  part  of  the 
surplus  is  reserved  on  the  farms  against  future  needs ;  then, 
as  the  purchasing  power  of  corn  returns  to  normal,  there  is 
light  ahead  for  the  com  grower. 

But  what  of  the  years  to  come?  Can  situations  similar  to 
that  of  the  recent  past  be  avoided  in  the  future?  Through 
organized  eflfort  providing  for  storage  and  necessary  credit, 
marketings  of  corn  can  be  spread  over  a  longer  period  and 
excessive  reductions  in  prices  resulting  from  rapid  market- 
ings at  harvest  time  can  be  avoided.  Therefore,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  those  who  have  studied  the  question  carefully, 
"farm  organization  of  a  sound,  wise,  and  far-seeing  char- 
acter is  the  key  to  a  more  prosperous  and  better  paid  agi-i- 
cultural  industry"  and  further,  "advancement  in  farm  or- 
ganization, if  not  preliminary  to,  at  least  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  improvement  in  the  distributive  machinery  of 
the  coimtry." 

Moreover,  farmers  can  be  kept  advised  as  to  the  probable 
future  demands  for  various  products.  This  is  needed,  for 
if  other  nations  should  adopt  a  self-sustaining  policy  with 
regard  to  food  we  must  lake  care  not  to  produce  an  excess  of 
com  and  meat.  In  case  the  world  requires  less  pork  and  beef 
the  com  grower  will  have  to  modifj'  his  farm  practices  in 
harmony  with  these  developments;  in  short,  he  must  adjust 
his  production  to  the  world  demands. 

The  future  demand  for  corn  depends  on  many  things,  most 
important  of  which  is  the  demand  for  meat.  If  increasing 
supplies  of  meat,  especially  pork,  are  required  for  our  own 
use  and  for  export,  then  our  corn  production  must  be  in- 
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creased,  as  we  can  not  grow  enough  meat  to  supply  an  en- 
larged demand  with  our  present  production  of  com.  Our 
own  population  will  increase  for  some  years  to  come.  If 
our  present  standards  of  living  are  maintained,  greater  com 
production  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  meat  that  will 
be  required  by  the  increased  population.  The  extent  to 
which  meat  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  diet  of  this  larger 
population  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  farm 
practices  of  the  com  grower. 

An  eflfort  recently  has  been  made  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  corn  products,  such  as  com  grits,  in  Europe.  This 
has  met  with  some  success  for  the  present,  on  account  of 
famine  conditions  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  these 
products.  A  continued  demand  from  this  source,  however, 
is  problematic  because  it  is  difficult  to  educate  a  people  to  the 
use  of  new  foods. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  study  conditions  as  they  de- 
velop not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the 
world,  and,  from  the  trend  of  these  conditions,  as  nations 
recover  from  the  economic  chaos  of  the  past  few  years,  to 
determine  the  future  course.  It  obviously  is  impossible  to 
guard  against  unforeseen  conditions  such  as  resulted  from  the 
World  War.  Nevertheless,  a  total  production  based  on  an 
intelligent  survey  of  world  requirements,  together  with 
economies  resulting  from  better  seed  and  cultural  methods, 
and  improved  marketing  organized  in  reference  to  seasonal 
supply  and  demand,  will  go  far  to  prevent  future  crises  for 
the  corn  grower. 
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By  E.  W.  Sheets,  Senior  Animal  Husbandman,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry:  O.  E.  Baker,  Agricultural  Economist;  C.  E.  Gibbons, 
SpeciaWit  in  Marketing;  O.  C.  Stine,  Agricultural  Economist;  and 
R.  H.  Wnxox,  Farm  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Importance  of  Beef  Cattle. 

THE  importance  of  beef  cattle  in  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  rests  chiefly  upon  their  ability  to  convert  coarse 
forage,  corn,  grass,  and  other  products  of  the  land,  either 
unfit  or  not  wanted  for  human  consumption,  into  a  valuable 
and  much-desired  food.  The  value  of  cattle  and  calves 
slaughtered  during  the  last  10  years  represents  37  per  cent 
of  the  total  farm  value  of  all  meat  animals  slaughtered  and 
of  wool  produced  (see  Fig.  1).  Beef  cattle  are  kept  on  29 
per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the  United  States  (see  Fig.  2). 
Since  beef  cattle  are  well  adapted  to  rough  land  and  sparse 
grazing,  beef  is  the  chief  human  food  produced  on  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
This  great  unimproved  area  includes  brush  land,  forests 
and  cut-over  land,  swamps,  and,  most  important  of  all  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  cattle  industry,  the  arid-grazing  land 
of  the  West.  It  is  obvious  that  most  of  this  unimproved  land 
will  be  used  chiefly  for  grazing  cattle  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  the  improved  land  produces  more  feed  for  cattle  than 
the  unimproved  land,  although  it  constitutes  only  2G.4  per 
cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States.  This  improved 
land  includes  all  land  regularly  tilled,  mowed,  lying  fallow, 
or  occupied  by  farm  buildings,  pastures  which  have  been 
cleared  or  tilled,  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards.    It  is 
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plain  that  on  this  improved  land  also  a  great  amount  of 
forage  unfit  for  hirnian  consumption  is  produced,  such  as 
hay,  straw,  stover,  stalk  fields,  and  aftermath. 

However,  the  demand  for  beef  is  such  that  enough  cattle 
are  kept  not  only  to  graze  the  uncultivated  areas  and  con- 
sume a  large  part  of  the  roughage  from  cultivated  crops,  but 
also  to  eat  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  corn  produced. 
Moreover,  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  is  closely  linked  with 
agriculture  on  improved  land,  because  the  most  satisfactory 
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Pio.  1. — ^Th€  farm  yalne  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  was  around  700 
million  dollars  each  year  from  1910  to  1915,  then  rose  to  1,500  million 
dollars  in  1918,  but  by  1921  had  declined  to  the  prewar  average.  Although 
the  value  of  hogs  slaughtered  normally  exceeds  slightly  that  of  cattle 
and  calves,  the  farmer's  investment  in  beef  cattle  Is  about  twice  that  in 
swine.  Cattle  are  slaughtered  at  an  older  age  than  hogs.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  annual  value  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  rose  more  rapidly  during 
the  war  period  than  that  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered,  and  was  still 
slightly  higher  In  1921  than  the  prewar  average. 

system  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  involves  the  production 
of  some  legume  on  about  one-fourth  of  the  cultivated  area 
each  year,  and  the  application  of  animal  manure.  The  bulk 
of  such  legume  hay  can  be  used  most  advantageously  by  beef 
cattle.  In  fact,  a  great  many  beef  cattle  are  fattened  solely 
to  keep  up  soil  fertility,  the  value  of  the  manure  aflfording 
the  principal  profit  from  the  enterprise. 

The  production  of  beef  cattle  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
portant not  only  in  our  agriculture  but  also  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  world.     Over  one-sixth  of  the  world's  cattle  are 
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Fio.  2. — Th\»  map  shows  the  proportion  of  the  farmers  who  had  beef  cattle 
in  1919.  From  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast  regions  from  40 
to  80  per  cent  of  all  farms  reported  beef  cattle.  A  similar  proportion  is 
found  alonj^  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  Coast,  and  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  f armors  had  beef  cattle  In  much  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Cotton  Belt,  and  in  the  dairy  districts  of  the  Northeastern  States,  of 
the  Lake  States,  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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NUMBER  OF  CATTLE 
TEN  IMPORTANT  COUNTRIES 
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in  the  United  States.  The  principal  surplus-producing  coun- 
tries, however,  are  now  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  West- 
em  Europe  produces  less  than  it  consumes,  and  North  Amer- 
ica, except  during  the  war,  has  been  producing  little  more 
than  enough  to  supply  its  own  needs.    (See  Figs.  3, 4, 69, 74.) 

Westward  Movement  of  the  Beef -Cattle  Industry. 

The  early  Spanish  explorers  introduced  cattle  into  Flor- 
ida, the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Southwest  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  colonists  from  England  and  Hol- 
land brought  cattle  to  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Although  the  AUaAtic  coast  was  generally 
covered  with  forests,  there  were  in  addition  open  lands  along 
the  rivers  and  coasts  which  provided  considerable  grazing. 
The  settlers  took  their  cattle  with  them  as  they  pushed  back 
from  the  coast  settlements.  By  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  an  important  cattle  industry  had  developed 
in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  From  the  pastures  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  large  droves  were  annually 
driven  south  to  be  sold  at  the  Brighton  Market  near  Boston 
or  to  feeders  and  dairymen  in  the  three  southern  New 
England  Statea 

The  settlement  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  caused  a  big  expansion  in  cattle 
production.  Settlement  pressed  westward  from  the  val- 
ley and  about  1772  settlers  from  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania had  reached  the  Monongahela  Valley,  where  herds  as 
large  as  400  to  500  head  were  soon  common.  From  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  settlement  also  spread  eastward  into  the 
Piedmont  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  where  pea- 
vines,  other  luxuriant  forage,  and  the  mild  climate  made 
the  Piedmont  section  a  great  cattle  country,  famous  for  its 
"  cowpens  "  and  "  cowboys."  It  was  said  that  a  steer  could 
be  raised  as  cheaply  as  a  hen.  Following  the  invention  of 
the  cotton  gin  in  1795,  the  Piedmont  became  a  cotton  country 
and  the  cowboys  went  westward. 

As  better  markets  developed  in  the  East  and  cheap  grazing 
lands  were  opened  in  the  West  and  in  remote  sections  of  the 
Eastern  States,  eastern  cattle  feeders  depended  more  and 
more  on  the  drovers  for  their  supply  of  cattle.  Cattle 
from  the  grazing  regions  of  the  West  were  driven  east  across 
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the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  the  fall.  Shorter  drives  were 
made  from  the  grazing  regions  of  northern  and  central 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  northern  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. Feeder  cattle  arriving  from  the  West  in  the  fall  were 
fattened  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  and  marketed 
before  the  western  fat  cattle  began  to  arrive.  Few  cattle  were 
fattened  on  corn  until  they  were  3  or  4  years  old.  Stockmen 
who  lived  near  the  large  cities  had  a  decided  advantage  in 
case  of  a  temporary  rise  in  prices,  as  they  could  drive  their 
cattle  to  market  in  a  i^ort  time. 

The  early  settlers  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  found 
that  large  crops  of  com  could  be  raised  very  cheaply. 
As  they  had  no  remunerative  market  for  this  corn, 
they  fattened  cattle,  drove  them  to  the  eastern  markets,  and 
competed  successfully  with  cattle  feeders  of  the  East.  The 
first  com- fed  cattle  from  Ohio  reached  Baltimore  in  1805. 
The  cattle,  in  droves  of  150  to  500,  were  mostly  4  or  5  year 
old  steers,  which  were  fed  on  corn  from  four  to  six  months. 
The  driving  occurred  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  re- 
quired about  six  weeks.  Ohio,  chiefly,  and  Kentucky  were 
said  to  have  supplied  the  eastern  markets  from  1840  to 
1850  with  nine-tenths  of  the  western  corn-fed  cattle  which  they 
received.  Grass-fattened  cattle  were  sent  in  the  fall .  in 
limited  numbers  from  Ohio,  but  no  cattle  arrived  in  those 
markets  from  the  West  during  the  winter. 

In  1820  colonists  from  the  East  settled  in  Texas  about 
Austin,  and  engaged  principally  in  cattle  raising.  However, 
the  original  cattle  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
California  came  from  Mexico.  In  1833  the  Spanish 
missions  estimated  their  holdings  at  424,000  cattle.  Driving 
cattle  to  the  New  Orleans  market  from  Texas  began  in  1842. 
In  1846, 1,000  head  were  driven  from  Texas  to  Ohio.  Thence- 
forth, driving  of  Texas  cattle  northward  gradually  in- 
creased, but  did  not  become  a  well-established  business  until 
after  the  Civil  War,  which  had  left  a  great  surplus  in  Texas 
and  a  scarcity  in  the  North. 

Illinois  was  so  far  from  the  Atlantic  coast  that  it  did  not 
become  an  important  cattle-raising  State  until  about  1850. 
However,  long  before  this  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  had 
furnished  thousands  of  head  to  the  cattle  feeders  of  Ohio. 
This  territory  had  a  further  advantage  over  that  farther 
north  and  east,  because  the  Mississippi  River  was  open  earlier 
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in  the  spring  for  shipping  to  New  Orleans.     Settlements 
were  made  west  of  the  Missouri  about  1850. 

The  feeders  in  the  Eastern  States  lost  much  of  their  ad- 
vantage in  being  close  to  the  markets  by  the  opening  of 
railroads  from  the  Ohio  River  Valley.     Western  cattle  ar- 


FiG.  6. — Thp  famous  Texas  Lonifhorn  steers  of  former  years  are  almost  ex- 
tinct. The  Improved  breeds  of  beef  cattle  not  only  mature  much  quicker 
but  also  dress  out  considerably  more  edible  meat  of  better  quality. 
In  some  western  States  only  purebred  bulls  of  approved  type  are  allowed  on 
the  open  range.  Substantial  progress  in  the  use  of  better  sires  has  also  been 
made  in  most  other  States. 
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rived  throughout  the  year,  instead  of  in  the  summer  and 
fall.  As  cattle  could  be  shipped  directly  from  the  grazing 
lands  of  Illinois  to  the  eastern  markets,  feeding  in  Ohio 
diminished  consdderably.  It  was  no  longer  profitable  to 
fatten  cattle  to  a  high  degree  for  the  long  drive  across  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  By  1860  the  railroads  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi 
River.  Central  Illinois  and  eastern  Iowa  became  a  great 
cattle-feeding  district  on  account  of  free  grazing  lands  to 
the  south  and  west,  railroad  connection  with  eastern  markets, 
the  temperate  climate,  the  adaptability  of  the  rich  prairie 


Fig.  6. — Branding  calves  at  an  annual  roundup.  Note  the  high-grade  beef 
cattle  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Texas  Longhorns.  The  use  of 
purebred  beef  bulls  In  range  herds  began  about  40  years  ago. 

grasses  for  grazing,  and  the  ease  with  which  corn  could  be 
produced.  Missouri  and  Texas  were  now  the  chief  sources 
of  feeder  cattle. 

From  1800  to  1860  the  beef  produced  in  the  Southeastern 
States  was  insufficient  for  local  demand.  In  most  cases  cat- 
tle were  given  little  attention.  Numbers  were  greatly  re- 
duced during  the  Civil  War.  Florida  usually  had  a  surplus 
and  exported  most  of  it  to  the  West  Indies.  Until  about 
1910  there  was  practically  no  improvement  made  in  the  cattle 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  on  account  of  the  Texas  fever  ticks  and 
the  dominance  of  the  cotton  crop  (see  Figs.  7  and  8). 

The  development  of  the  range-cattle  industry  on  the  Great 
Plains  from  1870  to  1885  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
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CATTLE  CEXCLUCHNQ  MUX  00W8) 


Fio.  7. — The  census  of  1850  was  the  second  cattle  census  but  was  the  first 
separating  milk  cows  from  other  cattle.  In  1850  cattle  other  than  milk 
cows  were  distributed  fairly  evenly  over  the  settled  area  of  the  United 
States.  Denser  areas  may  be  noted  in  New  England,  in  western  New  York, 
around  Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania,  in  northeastern  Ohio  and  the  Scioto 
Valley,  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  In  southern  Louisiana,  along 
the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas,  and  in  southern  California.  Cattle  were  driven 
from  western  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  to  eastern  markets  for  slaughter. 


CATTLE  (EXCLLIdiNQ  MILK  COWS)                                                           1 
^.NUMBER  ON  FARMS  AND  RANGES.  JUNE  1.  ©80                                 /^     1 
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Fig.  8. — By  1860  there  had  been  a  notable  shift  in  cattle  other  than  milk 
cows.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  States  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
River,  in  Texas,  and  in  California.  An  increase  in  number  may  be  noted  in 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  in  Utah.  Cattle  had  not  yet  reached  the 
Great  Plains  area.  (See  Fig.  20.)  The  driving  of  cattle  from  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  over  the  mountains  to  eastern  markets  had  almost  ceased  by  1860. 
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Fio.  9. — By  1880  cattle  were  grazing  over  most  of  the  iDtermountain  areas  of 
the  West,  and  in  the  Great  Plains  rfglon,  except  the  Dakotas  and  eastern 
Montana.  A  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  California  may  be 
noted.  The  number  had  greatly  increased  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  The  South,  excepting  Toxas,  had  fewer 
cattle  than  before  the  Civil  War. 


Pia.  10. — From  1880  to  1900  there  was  a  decided  falling  off  In  number  of 
cattle,  excluding  milk  cows,  in  the  Northeastern  States,  due  to  the  growth  of 
the  dairy  industry,  while  the  number  of  beef  cattle  on  the  Great  Plains  had 
increased  very  greatly.  The  western  part  of  what  is  now  well  known  as  the 
Corn  Belt  was  also  carrying  a  large  number  of  cattle.  The  increase  in  Iowa 
and  Kansas  is  especially  noteworthy. 
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history  of  stock  raising  in  the  United  States.  Texas  was 
the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  entire  region,  as  cows 
could  calve  usually  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  take  care  of 
their  calves,  which  was  not  true  in  the  North. 

Utah  and  Oregon,  which  had  been  stocked  by  cattle  driven 
westward  over  the  Mormon  Road  and  the  Oregon  Trail  in 
the  forties,  also  became  important  sources  of  supply  for  the 
ranches  of  the  Great  Plains  about  1870  (see  Figs.  8  and  9). 


CATTLE  [EXCLUPNG  MILK  COWS) 
NUMBER  DM  FARMS  AND  RANGES   JAN  1  i920 


Fig.  11. — The  number  of  cattle  has  increased  since  1900  in  Minnesota,  "where 
wheat  growing  has  to  some  extent  given  way  to  more  live  stock  and  in  east- 
ern South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  In  the  Western  Range  regions  the  number 
of  cattle  has  increased  in  most  sections  despite  the  breaking  up  of  many  cattle 
randkes  by  homesteaders.  The  Pacific  Coast  also  shows  a  considerable  in- 
crease, as  well  as  the  Coastal  Plains  portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  decrease 
is  notable  in  Kansas  and  central  Texas. 

The  cattle  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  tide  of  immigration  following  the  discovery  of 
gold.  Some  were  driven  from  Texas  and  Oregon  to  supply 
the  demand  for  meat.  Shortly  after  1864,  when  a  severe 
drought  in  California  forced  out  or  destroyed  many  thou- 
sands of  cattle,  wheat  displaced  cattle  as  the  chief  farm 
product.  The  Dakotas  and  the  Mountain  and  Inter-Moun- 
tain States  were  but  sparsely  stocked  in  1880  (see  Fig.  9). 
By  1900  nearly  all  of  the  western  territory  was  occupied  and 
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stocked  close  to  its  capacity  (see  Fig.  10).  The  number  of 
all  cattle  in  the  United  States  reached  the  highest  point  in 
1894.  Progress  since  1894  must  be  measured  in  the  quality 
and  productivity  of  the  cattle  (see  Fig.  11). 

Purebred  Beef  Cattle. 

The  importance  of  the  purebred  beef-cattle  industry  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  over 
3  per  cent  of  the  beef  cattle  were  reported  to  be  registered 
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Fig.  12. — The  average  sale  value  per  head  of  all  purebred  beef  cattle  sold  in 
public  auctions  is  about  three  times  the  average  value  of  1,000-pound 
good  to  choice  steers  in  the  Chicago  market.  In  1920  the  average  sale 
price  of  purebred  animals  was  nearly  four  times  that  of  good  to  choice 
steers  at  Chicago.  Even  when  sold  for  beef  the  value  of  purebred  cattle 
is  normally  considerably  higher  than  that  of  grade  cattle. 

purebreds  and  over  11  per  cent  of  all  farms  having  beef 
cattle  reported  purebreds.  Moreover,  according  to  public 
sales  held  during  the  last  20  years,  purebreds  are  about  three 
times  as  valuable  as  grades  (see  Fig.  12).  Purebreds  con- 
stitute approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  beef 
cattle.  The  main  object  of  the  purebred  beef -cattle  industry 
is  to  produce  breeding  stock  which  transmit  to  their  offspring 
early  maturity,  thick  fleshing  of  meat  of  high  quality,  and 
the  ability  to  use  grass,  roughage,  and  grain  economically. 
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Over  60  per  cent  of  the  purebred  beef  cattle  are  in  the  Com 
Belt  (see  Fig.  18).  Before  the  eradication  of  the  Texas-fever 
tick  began  and  before  the  boll  weevil  started  its  ravages,  there 
were  practically  no  purebred  herds  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  On 
the  western  range  there  are  many  purebred  cattle  that  are  not 
registered,  due  to  failure  to  register  the  offspring  from  reg- 
istered cattle.  Similar  herds  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
a  succession  of  registered  bulls  over  periods  of  from  20  to  40 
j-ears.  Many  of  these  western  breeders  produce  very  de- 
sirable range  bulls  and  sell  only  the  best  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 


Fio.    13. — A    herd    of    purebred    Aberdeen-Angus    cows    and    their    calves    on 
pasture  on  a  Corn  Belt  farm. 

Table  1  shows  what  a  great  market  purebred  breeders  have 
for  their  surplus  stock.  There  are  68,454  farms  in  the  United 
States  reported  as  having  purebred  beef  females  (see  Fig.  17). 
Over  a  million  farms  report  grade  beef  cows.  As  440,210 
farms  report  beef  bulls  1  year  old  and  over  and  only  187,284 
report  purebred  beef  bulls  of  all  ages,  there  are  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  farms  which  might  be  keeping  purebred  beef 
bulls  instead  of  the  grades  and  scrubs  which  they  have.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  breeders  have  not  enough  purebred  bulls  of 
breeding  age  to  put  one  on  each  farm  where  a  beef  bull  is 
kept.  While  there  is  1  beef  bull  over  1  year  old  for  every 
17  beef  cows,  there  is  only  1  purebred  beef  bull  of  any  age  for 
32  beef  cows.  With  such  a  shortage  of  purebred  bulls  they 
should  be  well  cared  for  and  distributed  to  the  very  best 
advantage. 
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Table  1. — Relation  of  purebred  beef  cattle  to  all  beef  cattle. 
[Based  on  census  of  Jan.  1,  1920.] 


State. 


Farms 
reporting 

pure- 
bred beef 

cattle. 


Number. 
United  States '    206,387 


Alabama.. 
Ariiona... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
'Colorado.. 


Connecticut . 
Delaware.  ... 

Florida 

(ieorgia 

Idabo 


Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 
Mississippi . 

Missouri 

Montana . . . 
Nebraska. . . 


Neveda 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


WestVinglnJa 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


Per  cent 
of  beef 
cattle 
farms 
which 
report 
pure- 
breds. 


Percent. 
11.20 


I 


1,161 
260 
1,815 
1,401 
4,213 

123 

4 

198 

940 

3,249 

14,501 
6,611 
29,856 
14,261 
2,366 

563 
554 
226 
149 
4,461 

U,6«8 
1,704  I 

15, 145 
4,061 

14,441  , 

239  I 
350 
19  ' 
1,298 
403 

809 
8,241 
6,068 

8,498 
2,008 

1,518 

7 

368 

13,934 

3,210 

6,006 
2,645 
223 
2,102 
1,350 

3,553 
5,779 
1,601 


2.90 
7.67 
4.02 
8.46 
16.46 

5.32 
.72 

1.16 
16.80 
25.98 

17.87 
11.35 
21.85 
15.68 
3.34 

12.74 
7.42 
2.52 
6.82 
8.01 

21.48 
3.67 
12.66 
14.58 
17.85 

16.23 
10.19 
1.00 
8.56 
2.49 

L95 
19.26 

8.79 
11.80 
18.35 

3.24 

1.90 

1.21 

25.60 

4.48 

5.33 
28.65 
7.02 
5.22 
14.15 

7.04 
23.68 

18.82 


Farms 

reporting 

beef  cows 

3  years 

old  and 


Number. 
1,041,052 


20,115 
2,798 
24,601 
11,787 
19,509 

678 

250 

13,441 

31,880 

8,370 

49,416 
32,743 
80,351 
61,128 
24,873 

34,0*4 
2,032 
3,035 
1,039 

12,325 

26,701 
28,504 
83,432 
20,917 
56,598 

1,250 

834 

910 

13,800 

5,658 

21,637 
21,223 
31,000 
51,502 
7,839 

11,206 
164 
14,124 
35,054 
26,906 

75,918 

7,430 

610 

13,725 
6,827 

18,458 

7,528 

7,538 

6 


Grade 

cows  2 

years  old 

and  over 

per  grade 

year  old 
and  over. 


Number. 
17 


Percent 
of  farms 
with  beef 

cows 
reporting 
beef  bulls. 


Percent 
of  farms 
with  beef 

bulls 
reporting 
purebred 
beef  bulls. 


Per  cent. '  Per  cent. 
42.29,  42.52 


2^89 
60.11 
19.47 
52.13 
52.65 

38.35 
20.85 
22.51 
25.74 
47.44 

51.08 
38.26 
62.95 
55.53 
24.55 

15.46 
49.90 
55.26 
31.28 
33.73 

80.94 
22.89 
32.94 
42.42 
62.63 

66.72 
57. 19 
35.16 
45.03 
17.27  I 

16.09  , 

64.10  I 
39.10  ' 

33.88 
51.65 


35.60 
47.48 
60.34 
34.99 
39.6ft 

33.49 
67.97 
52.73 


I 


34.04 
35.98  I 
21.01  I 
60.86 
27.86 


1&71 
14.99 
31.27 
-22.48 
39.78 

39.28 
7.41 
5.52 
9.99 

79.55 

49.63 
42.96 

48.85 
38.78 
3L4g 

9.71 
43.00 
12.22 
36.00 
88.70 

64.58 
24.81 
46.67 
44.29 
38.24 

32.62 
50.96 
3.11 
20.11 
33.16 

18.57 
57.40 
39.02 
43.49 
40.32 

44.70 
84.75 
9.50 
53.38 
35.91 

20.62 
73.58 
47.76 
88.32 
56.  OB 

40.00 

1 106. 64 

41.61 


1  The  percentage  exceeds  100  because  the  number  of  farms  reporting  purebred  bulls  of  all 
ages  is  ^^ater  than  the  number  of  farms  reporting  beef  bulls  over  1  year  old. 
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Pig.  14. — Most  of  i)ie  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
Iowa  has  over  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  in  the  United  States.  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois  possess  nearly  another  fourth.  The  very  small  number 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  is  noteworthy.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  the  State  is  represented  by  the  area,  not  the  diameter,  of  the 
circle. 


Fio.  15. — Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  purebred  Hereford 
cattle  in  the  United  States  are  In  the  western  Corn  Belt  and  the  Great 
Plains  region.  There  are  more  purebred  Herefords  in  the  Eocky  Mountain 
and  Intermountain  States  than  of  all  other  breeds  of  beef  cattle.  Here- 
fords are  good  "  rustlers/*  and  are  especially  adapted  to  semlarid  condi- 
tions. 
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Fio,  16. — Three-fourths  of  the  purobred  Shorthorn  (including  polled  Dur- 
ham) cattle  are  in  the  Corn  Belt,  the  Lake  States,  and  the  Dakotas. 
Shorthorns  are  more  numerous  than  other  breeds  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
northern  and  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  in  the  dairy 
States.  About  one-third  of  the  purebred  beef  cattle  in  Kansas  are  Short- 
horns, about  one-half  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  two-thirds  in  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  and  three-fourths  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 


MUMBER  OF  H£er  COWS  Z   VEAHS  OLD   AND  OVEF* 

PER  PURE   BRED  BEEP   BULL   AND  BULL  CALF 

JAN    1    »920 


Fio.  17. — Among  the  important  beef  cattle  regions,  the  Corn  Belt,  the 
Dakotas,  Idaho,  and  Utah  are  best  supplied  with  purebred  beef  bulls.  The 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  in  particular  need  a  great  many  more 
purebred  bulls.  The  dairy  districts  of  the  Northwestern  and  Lake  States 
show  fewer  beef  cows  per  purebred  beef  bull,  largely  because  the  beef 
herds  are  small  and  scattered.  The  statistics  include  beef  bulls  of  all 
ages. 
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For  convenience  in  classifying  and  discussing  beef  pro- 
duction, the  United  States  is  usually  divided  into  four  areas: 
The  Western  Range,  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  Appalachian  and 
Great  Lakes  Region,  and  the  Corn  Belt,  as  shown  in 
Figure  20.  While  many  beef  cattle  are  raised  in  all 
these  areas,  as  Figures  21  to  27  show,  and  some  are 
fattened  for  slaughter  in  all  of  them,  either  on  grain  or  grass, 
the  Corn  Belt  is  classified  as  the  fattening  area,  while  the 
others  are  considered  breeding  areas  for  the  production  of 


Fig.  19. — A  drove  of  good  range  bulls  with  the  cow  herd  In  the  background. 
Range  bulls  should  be  separated  from  the  breeding  herd  and  fed  well  during 
the  winter  so  that  they  will  be  In  good  condition  for  the  breeding  season. 

stockers  and  feeders.  The  adaptability  of  these  regions  for 
beef  cattle  and  the  feed  requirements  or  feed  used  for  main- 
tenance and  fattening  in  these  regions  are  very  briefly  out- 
lined. Much  more  complete  information  is  given  in  bulletins 
published  by  the  department.  Some  of  these  bulletins  are 
listed  later. 

The  Western  Range. — Less  than  one-half  of  the  Western 
Range  is  privately  owned ;  the  rest  is  unreserved  public  land, 
used  as  free  range,  State  land,  and  forest,  Indian,  and 
mineral  reservations.  The  grazing  area  on  the  National 
Forests  in  the  Western  Range  region  for  the  season  of  1921 
supported  2,347,308  cattle  and  horses  and  8,337,356  sheep 
and  goats. 
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Pio.  22. — Most  of  the  beef  calves  are  on  the  plains  from  North  Dakota  to 
Texas  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  Corn  Belt.  The  large  number  In 
the  western  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  includes  many  calves  which  have  been 
shipped  In  from  the  Southwest  to  feed.  The  total  number  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1920,   was  8,607,938.      (Compare  with  Fig.   26.) 


Fig.  23. — There  are  scarcely  half  as  many  yearling  heifers  as  beef  calvest 
shown  in  Figure  22.  In  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt  there  are  40  per  cent 
as  many  yearling  heifers  as  calves,  whereas  in  the  eastern  Cotton  Belt 
and  Qulf  Coast  there  are  60  per  cent.  The  geographic  distribution  of 
yearling  heifers  is  similar  to  that  of  the  calves.  The  total  number  on 
January  1,  1920,  was  8,981.205. 
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YEARUNG  BEEF  STEERS 
NUMBER.  JAN.  1.  1920 

r\ 

YCAIUNG  KEF  STCOtS.  1920 

^■'':W^00^^^^^^ 

fV^ 

BEEF  STEEM 

^ 

STATE 

NUMMR 

Mmi(.. 
ImI... 

I: 

UaiM. 
OlUr. 

U.S... 

118.516 
109433 
99.204 
96.028 
92.743 
91.265 
85.141 
76.196 
71.976 
761.590 
4.650,347 

STATI. 

NUMHLR 

STATE 

HUMMB 

few... 
Tm... 

K.W.. 

Mo... 

S19.S96 
399.790 
324.7M 
263.362 
267.127 
246.426 

at:: 

C«Kf.. 
Okla.. 
Ohio.. 

20B333 
191.701 
182.242 

tssjio 

146.500 
119.977 

Pig.  24. — ^There  is  a  much  greater  concentration  of  yearling  beef  steers  than 
yearling  beef  heifers  in  the  western  part  of  the  Com  Belt.  (See  Fig.  23.) 
This  is  explained  by  the  large  number  that  are  shipped  into  the  Corn  Belt 
annually  for  fattening.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  were  about 
17  per  cent  more  steers  than  heifers,  the  total  number  on  January  1,  1920, 
being  4,650,847. 


Fig.  25. — The  concentration  of  steers  2  years  old  and  over  in  certain  small 
feeding  areas  In  the  western  portion  of  the  Com  Belt  le  noteworthy.  Other 
feeding  centers  should  be  noted  in  the  limestone  yalleys  that  extend  from 
sootheastera  Pennslvania  to  eastern  Tennessee,  in  the  blue-grass  district 
of  Kentucky,  in  southern  Texas  and  the  northern  Panhandle,  in  the  sugar 
beet  dlstrictfi  along  the  North  and  the  South  Platte  Rlyers,  and  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California.  The  total  number  in  the  United  States, 
4,629,778,  was  about  the  same  as  of  yearlings. 
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BEEF  COWS   AND   HEIFERS 
JAN    1     I920 


Fig.  26. — ^The  most  important  breeding  grounds  of  beef  cattle  are  the  western 
portion  of  the  Corn  Belt ;  the  Great  Plains,  especially  western  Texas  and 
eastern  New  Mexico  and  Colorado;  the  valleys  and  high  plateaus  of  the 
far  West;  and  the  subtropical  coast  from  Texas  to  Georgia.  Notably 
sparse  are  the  number  of  beef  cows  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  in  the  dairy 
region  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Lake  States.  The  total  number  of  beef 
cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over  was  12,624,996. 


Fig.  27. — The  geographic  distribution  of  beef  bulls,  as  one  might  expect,  is 
similar  to  that  of  beef  cows;  but  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of  cows 
per  bull  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  (See  Fig.  17.)  In  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  there  were  about  10  beef  cows  and  heifers  2  years 
old  and  over  per  buU,  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  about  13,  in  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa about  20,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  from  20  to 
25.  The  total  number  of  beef  bulls  in  the  United  States  was  726,165, 
which  gives  an  average  of  17  cows  per  bull. 
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,  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  topography,  soil,  rainfall, 
and  temperature  in  the  Western  States  it  ia  very  difficult 
to  classify  the  range  according  to  its  carrying  capacity.  In 
areas  of  equal  carrying  capacity  there  is  often  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  grazing  season  on  account  of 
variations  in  altitude.  However,  the  Western  States  have 
been  divided  into  the  25  areas  given  in  Table  2.  Within  these 
areas  the  bulk  of  the  range  falls  within  reasonably  definite 
limits  as  to  carrying  capacity  and  length  of  the  grazing 
season,  the  season  being  shorter  in  the  higher  altitudes  which 
are  used  for  summer  grazing,  as  shown  in  Figures  28  and  29. 
The  lower  altitudes  are  used  for  winter  grazing,  which  is 
supplemented  with  hay  when  the  range  is  covered  with  snow. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  Western  Eange  the  cattle  are 
grazed  during  the  winter,  usually  without  supplemental 
feeds. 

Table  2. — Character  of  forage  and  estimated  capacity  of  the  icestem 
grazing  areas  of  the  United  States. 


Areas. 


Chief  forages. 


Length  ,  Area  to 
I  of  support 
i  season,      a  cow. 


Northern  Great  Plains.. 


Southern  Great  Plains 

Black  Hills 

Central  Rocky  Mountains 

New  Mexico- Arizona  mountains 

West-coitral  and  northwestern  Mon- 
tana. 

Southwestern  Montana 

Northern  Rocky  Mountains 

Centra  1  Idaho 

Wasatch,  Uinta,  and  Wyoming  Moun- 
tains. 

Northeastern  Nevada,  southern  Idaho, 
and  central  Oregon. 

East-centra  1  Nevada  mountain? 

Wyoming  semideserts 


Utah-Arisona  deserts 

New  Mexico- Arizona  foothills. 
San  Luis  Valley  of  Colorado- . 

Utah  foothills  and  valleys . . . . , 


Mohave  Desert » of  California 

Nevada  semideserts 

Southeastern  Oregon  and  Snake  River 
plains. 

Colombia  River  Basin 

Eastern  California  mountains 

Western  Oregon  mountains 

Southwestern  California  mountains 

Califbmia-Oregon  mountain  valley 


Grama,  grama-buflfalo,  wheat 
grass. 

Grama-buffalo 

Grama,  short  grasses 

Mountain  weeds  and  grass 

Grama  grass,  browse 

Pine  grass 


Short  grasses 

Bunch  grass,  browse 

Bunch  grass,  weeds,  browse.. 
Grass,  browse 


Bunch  grass,  sagebrush . 


Bunch  grass,  browse 

Sagebrush,  shadscale,  grease- 
wood,  short  bunch  grasses. 

Browse 

Browse,  tobosa,  grama  grass. . . 

Greasewood,  salt  and  short 
grass. 

Sagebrush,  bunch,  salt,  and 
June  grasses. 

Annua  Iweeds,  browse 

Shadscale,  greasewood,  browse. 

Sagebrush  and  bunch  grass — 


Bunch  grass 

Browse  and  bunch  grass. 

Browse 

Browse 

Grass  and  weeds 


Mordhs. 
5  to  8 

5  to  10 
3  to  5 
3  to  5 

6  to  12 
3  to  7 

3  to  6 
3to  6 
3  to  7 

3  to  7 

4to  8 

4  to  6 
2  to  4 

2to  5 
4  to  8 

7  to  9 

5to  7 


Ito  4 

2  to  5 

7tO  9 

3  to  6 
3  to  7 
6  to  12 
6tO  8 


Acres 
15  to  25 

15  to  25 

25  to  30 

20  to  25 

25  to  30 

35  to  40 

20  to  25 
60  to  150 
25  to  30 
20to  25 

35  to  40 

25  to  50 
50  to  100 

75  to  150 
30  to  60 
30  to  40 

25  to  30 

640 
75  to  150 
50  to  100 

10  to  30 
25to  35 
75  to  100 
40to  60 
10  to   25 


^The  grazing  season  on  the  Mohave  Desert  depends  on  the  availability  of 
water  for  the  cattle. 
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Fig.  28. — During  the  summer  season  most  of  the  beef  cattle  in  the  United 
States  are  kept  on  pasture.  The  acreage  of  pasture  in  tlie  United  States 
is  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  all  crops,  and  Its  value  in  the  production 
of  beef  cattle  probably  is  equal  to  that  of  all  crops.  There  are  about  70 
million  acres  of  improved  rwisture  and  probably  150  million  acres  of  unim- 
proved pasture  in  rarms,  200  million  acres  of  woodland  pasture  in  farms 
and  in  the  national  forests,  and  about  500  million  acres  of  arid  or  semi- 
arid  open  range  land  in  the  West.  The  carrying  capacity  indicated  on  the 
map  is  an  average  of  the  different  kinds  of  pasture  occurring  in  the 
locality,  and  represents  only  the  land  actually  used  for  pasture. 
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WESTERN    RANGE 

GRAZING  SEASON  AREAS 


Land  Classes 

Summer  Rauffe 
Yearlong  RfUtgB 
Winter  RGiiff& 
"^Desert  Land  (No  a^ioff) 
f^K  irriffaterl  Areas 

APAPrso  rpoM  map  prepared  mALsmrFfbrTTm,  (ISFa 


Pio.  29. — In  the  summer  the  cattle  in  the  West  near  the  mountains  are  com- 
monly driven  up  Into  the  national  forests,  which  contain  large  areas  or 
open  grass  land  and  parks,  as  well  as  abundant  browse.  In  the  Great 
Plains  region,  in  western  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  in  the  Pacific 
8tate8,  also  in  much  of  Nevada,  cattle  are  grazed  the  year  round  on  the 
range,  commonly  with  supplementary  winter  feed.  The  winter  range  is 
mostly  desert  and  used  more  largely  for  grazing  sheep  than  cattle.  Many 
cattle  aie  fattened  in  the  Irrigated  areas.  The  map,  originally  prepare4l 
by  A.  F.  Potter,  formerly  of  the  Forest  Servic<',  has  been  revised  by  O.  C. 
Seine.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  castor n 
boundary  of  the  range  area,  which  is  about  200  miles  farther  east.  Nearly 
all  this  area  not  shown  is  yearlong  pasture. 
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The  Cotton  Belt, — In  considering  the  beef-cattle  industry 
of  the  Cotton  Belt,  certain  areas  where  cotton  is  not  the  chief 
crop  are  included,  such  as  the  mountainous  regions  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  prairies  of 
southern  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  southern  Texas.  On  the 
prairies  the  cattle  are  handled  in  large  herds,  somewhat  as 
they  are  in  the  Western  Range,  but  in  the  Cotton  Belt  proper 
there  are  commonly  only  a  few  cattle  on  each  farm.  Grazing 
throughout  the  year  can  usually  be  depended  upon.  In  this 
region  the  production  of  Brahman  cattle  is  becoming  well 
established.    They  are  growthy,  prolific,  stand  the  heat  and 


Firj.  30. — The  upper  plctnre  shows  a  purebred  beef  bull,  scrub  cows,  and  first 
and  second  cross  cows  and  calves  In  a  Cotton  Belt  herd.  The  lower  picture 
shows  a  drove  of  second-cross  calves  which  were  produced  by  such  a  grad- 
Ing-up  process.  A  pressing  need  in  the  South  is  more  puretored  beef  cattle. 
(See  Fig.  17.)  A  general  grading  up  of  the  quality  of  the  cattle  in  the 
South  would  greatly  Increase  the  productivity  and  profitableness  of  the 
Industry. 
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parasites  better,  and  are  more  resistant  to  Texas- fever  ticks 
than  other  cattle. 

On  the  cut-over  pine  lands  of  the  coastal  plains,  extending 
from  North  Carolina  to  Texas,  most  of  the  cattle  run  on 
the  range  the  year  around.  It  requires  from  5  to  20  acres 
of  such  pasture  per  cow.  The  chief  grasses  are  wire  grass 
and  broom  sedge,  which  have  a  low  feeding  value.    The 


Fig.  31. — Brahman  bulls  in  the  tick-infested  portions  of  southern  Texas 
and  the  Gulf  Coast  region  have  proved  valuable  for  crossing  with  the 
native  beef  cattle.  Immunity  from  Texas  fever  extends  normally  to 
cattle  having  as  little  as  onc-oighth  Brahman  blood.  As  the  tick  Is  ex- 
terminated purebred  bulls  of  other  breeds  should  be  Introduced. 


Fio.  32. — PIney  woods  steers  make  good  oxen  of  considerable  size  for  use 
in  lumbering  when  they  are  well  fed.  The  virgin  longleaf  pine  forests, 
such  as  are  shown  in  this  picture,  are  being  rapidly  used  up.  This  cut- 
over  land  should  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  The  best  of  It  may 
be  used  for  crops,  but  the  greater  part  Is  better  suited  for  grazing,  and 
the  remainder  is  fit  only  for  reforestation. 
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cattle  do  well  until  about  midsummer,  after  which  time  they 
scarcely  hold  their  own  unless  improved  pastures  are  avail- 
able. The  best  grasses  known  to  improve  the  piney-woods 
pasture  are  Bermuda  for  the  richer  soils,  carpet  grass  for 
the  moist  flatwoods,  and  Natal  grass  for  the  drier,  poorer 
soils.  Lespedeza  (Japanese  clover)  is  a  good  pasture  and 
hay  crop  throughout  most  of  this  area. 

In  central  Texas  and  Oklahoma  cattle  are  raised  on  large 
fenced  pastures,  which  are  supplemented  during  the  winter 
with  cottonseed  cake,  hay,  and  grain  sorghums.  On  cotton 
plantations  the  cattle  are  kept  on  woodland  pasture  and 
abandoned  cotton  fields  and  stalk  fields.  The  chief  forage 
plants  are  lespedeza  and  Bermuda  grass. 

In  the  Ozarks  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  northern 
Alabama  and  Georgia  most  of  the  cattle  are  raised  on  small 
farms.  The  cattle  are  wintered  chiefly  on  corn  and  cotton 
stalk  fields,  stover,  hay,  corn  silage,  and  cottonseed  meal. 

Quantities  of  Feed  Used  in  the  Cotton  Belt. — ^Table  3 
is  based  upon  records  kept  on  1,383  head  of  cattle.    To  find 

Table  3. — The  amounts  of  feed  used  per  1,000  pounds  live  taeight 
for  icintering  cows,  calves,  yearlings,  and  2-y ear-old  steers  in  the 
Cotton  Belt, 


Location  and 
class  of  cattle. 

Feed- 

ing 

period. 

Av- 

inufll 
weight 

Gain 
(  +  )or 

loss 
(-)in 
weight 

per 
head. 

Feed  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 

Num- 
ber 
in 

tests. 

Pro- 
tein 
meal. 

Grain. 

Leg- 
umes 
and 
mixed 
hay. 

Sto- 
ver, 

coarse 
hay, 
and 

straw. 

Si- 
lage. 

Stalk 
fields 
and 
winter 
past- 
ure. 

63 

In  Arkansas: 
Cows 

Days. 
150 

94 
118 

126 

115 

99 

Lbs. 
913 

808 
381 

563 

616 
674 

Lbs. 
+35 

-53 
+28 

+  1 

+71 
—  35 

Lb9, 

252 

249 
399 

308 

439 
94 

Lbs. 
57 

375 

Lbs. 
686 

686 
908 

Lbs. 
778 

303 
821 

382 

Lbs. 
3,827 

Acres. 

261 

In  Mississippi: 
Cows          .  . 

15      ts.il 

68 
46 

Calves 

In  Tennessee. 

Yearlings.... 
In  Alabama: 

YeflTlInfis 

475 
4,128 

«2.00 

35 

2,392 

235             2  to  3  Vfiftr  olds 

580 

.  .  .  .     <'o 

»  On  scant  pasture  and  stalk  fields,  44  days  of  feeding  period  in  fall  and  spring. 
>  On  cotton  or  corn  stalk  fields,  all  of  winter  feeding  period. 

•  Acreage  is  approximate  and  consisted  principally  of  winter  oats,  wheat,  and  early  spring 
clover  pasture. 
<  On  open  range  pasture  all  of  winter  feeding  period. 
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the  amount  of  feed  required  for  cattle  of  any  weight,  divide 
the  amounts  of  feed  in  the  table  by  1,000  and  multiply  the 
results  by  the  weight  of  the  cattle  to  be  fed.  From  the  map 
(Fig.  28)  one  can  determine  the  acreage  of  improved  pasture 
required  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Formerly,  practically  the  only  ration  used  for  dry-lot  fat- 
tening of  steers  was  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed  hulls. 
Now,  much  silage,  both  sorghum  and  com,  velvet  beans,  rice 
by-products,  blackstrap  molasses,  and  considerable  legume 

Table  4. — The  amounts  of  feed  used  per  100  pounds  ffavn.  to-  fatten 
steers,  classified  by  weight  (300-600  pounds,  600-900  pounds,  and 
900  pounds  upward),  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 


Num- 
ber 
in 

tests. 

Feeding 
methods. 

Feed- 
ing 
period. 

Aver- 
age 
initial 
weight. 

Total 

gain 

per 

head. 

Pro- 
tein 
meal 
fed. 

Grain. 

Le- 
gume 

and 
mixed 
hay. 

Stover, 
coarse 

straw, 
and 
hulls. 

Silage. 

Mo- 
lasses. 

728 
791 

Dry-lot  feeding: 
Without  silage... 
do 

Days, 
120 
96 
117 
102 

130 
133 
130 
128 

154 

101 

143 
131 

467 

820 

780 

1,000 

560 
532 
660 
674 

504 

532 

704 
734 

Lbs. 
195 
174 
231 
179 

210 
226 
208 
232 

226 

162 

321 
361 

Lbs. 
181 
247 
247 
335 

Lbs. 
159 
147 
144 
283 

Lbs. 
118 
51 
18 

47 

Lbs. 
383 
991 
170 
636 

Lbs. 
626 

1,655 

868 

Lbs. 
0.2 
14.0 

1,079 
604 

With  silage 

do 

7.0 
7.0 

65 

On  summer  pas- 
ture in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi: 

No  supple- 
ment  

With  cotton- 
seed cake.  ■ . 

No  supple- 
ment  

With  cotton- 
seed cake. . . 

Cottonseed 
cake  and 
com 

Cottonseed 
cake  and 
alfhlfe 

tureln  western 
North  Carolina: 
No  supple- 
ment  

With  cotton- 
seed cake... 

192 

202 



171 

1 

338 

217 
112 
236 

' 

1 

93 

197 

r 

1 
1 
1 

59 

119 

545 

96 

135 

1 
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hay  are  used  (see  Figs.  36  to  40) .  Table  4  shows  the  amounts 
of  feed  required  to  fatten  steers  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  based  on 
records  kept  on  4,763  head.  As  the  amount  of  feed  required 
per  100  pounds  gain  increases  appreciably  with  the  age  of  the 
steei-s,  they  have  been  classified  by  initial  weight  (definite  age 
records  not  being  always  available),  as  follows:  300  to  600 
pounds,  600  to  900  pounds,  and  900  pounds  upward.  The 
600  to  900  pound  steers  were  divided  to  show  the  amounts 
of  feed  required  in  rations  with  and  without  silage.  To 
obtain  the  feed  required  per  steer,  divide  the  amounts  of 
feed  in  the  table  by  100  and  multiply  the  result  by  the  total 
gain  per  steer. 

The  Appalachian  and  Great  Lakes  Region, — In  this  region 
feeding  records  are  from  the  upland  limestone  pastures 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  which 
supply  grass- fat  steers  to  the  eastern  markets.  Most  of 
the  cattle  are  produced  on  small  farms.  About  one- 
third  of  this  area  is  improved  farm  land.  Much  of  the 
rest  is  too  rough  for  profitable  cultivation,  but  can  be  cleared 
and  used  as  pastures  for  beef  cattle.  From  2  to  10  acres  will 
fatten  a  steer  or  carry  a  cow  and  her  calf  for  seven  to  nine 
months.    Cattle  are  wintered  on  stover,  hay,  corn,  silage,  and 

Table  5. — Amounts  of  feed  u^ed  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  to 
irinter  eattle  in  the  Appalachian  Region, 


Class  of  ca ..tie. 


120 
90 
130 

lao 

675 


In  West  Virginia: 

Cows 

Calves 

YearUngs. 

Two-year  olds.. 
In  North  Carolina: 

Two  to  three 
year  olds  >.... 


Day$, 
132 
134 
130 
127 


123 


Lb9. 
827 
384 
605 
955 


746 


Lb8. 
+13 
+66 
+11 
+46 


-88 


Feed  required  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 


Lh9. 

80 
130 
68 
56 


16 


Lbs, 
182 


61 


Lb9, 
65 


X69. 

843 

1,023 

1,119 


Lb», 
636 


648 
121 


963 


Lb9. 
184 


Lb9. 

3,44£ 

2,867 

2,859 

3,314 


1,5 


1  One-fifth  of  these  steers  depended  upon  winter  pasture,  excepting  for  a  period  of  about  2 
weeks  when  snow  covered  the  ground,  while  the  other  four-fifths  liad  no  pasture.  The  averaga 
number  of  days  of  pasture  for  all  was  42. 
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cottonseed  meal  in  the  more  productive  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.    There  are 


Fig.  33. — On  the  excellent  blue-grass  pastures  in  the  central  Appalachian 
region  many  steers  are  finished  on  grass  alone  for  the  eastern  markets. 
In  some  instances  either  corn,  cottonseed  meal,  or  both,  are  fed  to  the 
steers  on  pasture.  The  upper  picture  shows  cattle  turned  onto  pasture 
in  the  middle  of  April.  The  lower  shows  cattle  ready  to  market  in 
September. 
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very  few  beef  cattle  in  the  Great  Lakes  part  of  this  region 
(see  Figs.  2,  14  to  18,  and  21  to  27). 

Table  5,  based  on  records  of  460  head,  shows  the  quanti- 
ties of  feed  required  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  to  keep 
cows,  calves,  yearlings,  and  2-year  olds  through  the  winter 
feeding  period.  To  convert  the  amounts  of  feed  to  feed  per 
head,  divide  the  quantities  by  1,000  and  multiply  the  result 
by  the  average  weight  of  the  cattle  to  be  fed. 


Fig.  34. — Many  farmers  in  the  Appalachian  region  keep  a  few  cows  such  as 
these  to  produce  milk  for  the  family  and  raise  good  beef  calves.  The  rich 
pastures  in  this  region  permit  the  production  of  cattle  at  a  lower  cost 
than  where  heavy  feeding  Is  necessary. 

The  Com  Belt. — In  the  Corn  Belt  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
corn  crop  is  fed  to  beef  cattle.  While  there  is  relatively 
little  land  too  rough  for  crop  production,  there  is  some  land 
in  almost  every  community  which  can  be  utilized  for  cattle 
pastures  to  advantage.  Pasture  furnishes  practically  all  the 
feed  for  the  breeding  herds  from  May  1  or  May  15  to  No- 
vember 15  or  December  1  (see  Fig.  28).  Cornstalk  fields  are 
utilized  during  the  early  winter.  Table  6  gives  the  quanti- 
ties of  feed,  pasturage,  and  labor  required  for  carrying  cows, 
raising  calves,  and  fattening  baby  beeves. 

Most  of  the  cattle  fattened  in  the  Corn  Belt  area  are  bought 
in  the  fall  as  2-year-olds  from  the  Western  Range.     They 
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are  fed  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  on  home- 
grown feeds  (see  Figs.  36  to  40),  and  usually  mar- 
keted before  June  1,  when  the  marketing  of  grass-fed 
cattle  from  the  Southwest  usually  begins.  In  eastern  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  and  western  Iowa,  corn,  clover,  and  alfalfa 
are  the  chief  feeds,  while  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  com,  mixed 
hay,  silage,  and  a  protein  meal  make  up  the  standard  ration. 
On  farms  having  considerable  rough  land,  the  most  economi- 
cal gains  are  obtained  by  fattening  on  corn  and  grass.    This 


Fio.  35. — Ste<'rs  in  a  Corn  Bolt  food  lot.  In  a  fattening  period  of  150  days 
such  steers  will  oat  a  ton  or  more  of  dry  roughage  per  head  In  addition 
to  corn  and  other  concentrates.  In  this  way  a  large  part  of  the  hay. 
straw,  and  stover,  for  which  there  is  no  other  market,  is  utilized  profitably 
by  converting  It  into  beef. 

is  the  most  common  method  in  Missouri.  Central  Kansas  and 
southwestern  Wisconsin  are  the  chief  areas  for  fattening 
cattle  on  grass  alone.  Table  7  gives  the  quantities  of  feed, 
labor,  and  pasturage  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  based  on  the  feeding  of  54,979  cattle. 
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CROPS  CUT  FOR  SILAGE 

(MOSTLY   CORN) 

PRODUCTION    1919 


"sTku 

I        lO-;-,       r.TAT. 

loiss    " 

W.t.. 

'  5.535.4M 

Olwo.. 

1.906.206 

N  Y.. 

1.IS7.ISS 

Ind. . . . 

1,616.S09 

MKk. 

2«I30« 

P.... 

I.590.3M 

Im... 

1 2  J34  676 

K.M.. 

I.I27.)M 

HI 

2J2S.OIO 

Mo.    . 

65».035 

M.nn 

2.200.973 

Vi  .      . 

475,161 

Fio.  36. — Nearly  all  the  silage  in  the  Ignited  States  Is  made  from  corn. 
Most  of  this  silage  is  fed  to  dairy  cattle,  but  the  use  of  silage  for  wintering 
beef  cows  and  young  cattle  and  for  fattening  steers  is  increasing  rapidly, 
especially  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The  large  amount  of  silage  now  produced 
in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  eastern  Colorado  is  noteworthy.  Each  dot  on  the 
map  represents  6,000  tons,  which  is  estimated  as  rouRhly  equivalent  to 
2.000  tons  of  hay. 


Fig.  37. — Corn  is  cut  for  forage  very  largely  around  the  margin  of  the 
Corn  Bolt  and  in  Kansas.  In  southwestern  Kansas,  western  Oklahoma,  nud 
western  Toxas  Isafir  and  milo  replace  corn  as  a  forage  crop.  Some  of  the 
forage  shown  in  the  south  central  and  southern  States  is  sweet  sorghum. 
A  large  part  of  this  coarse  forage  is  used  to  feed  beef  cattle,  especially 
in  the  region  extending  from  Iowa  to  Texas.     (See  Fig.  21.) 
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Fig.  38. — Wild  or  native  hay  Is  used  very  largely  for  wintering  cattle  In  the 
Spring  Wheat  Region,  the  western  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt,  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  In  the  higher  valleys  and 
plateaus  of  the  Western  Range  regions.  (See  Fig.  20.)  These  are  regions 
having  sufficient  rainfall  to  produce  a  growth  of  native  grass  tall  enough 
to  cut  for  hay,  but  not  sufficiently  moist,  especially  in  winter,  to  secure 
higher  yields  of  clover,  timothy,  apd  other  tame  grasses.  Supplemented 
by  some  feed  rich  in  protein,  these  wild  hays  are  quite  satisfactory  for 
wintering  cattle. 


Fig.  39. — Mo.<!t  of  the  hay  shown  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  United 
States  is  timothy.  The  much  smaller  amounts  in  the  South  are  largely 
Bermuda  and  Johnson  grass,  while  along  the  Pacific  Coast  grain  hay  is  the 
leading  variety.  These  hays  also  should  be  supplemented  by  some  feed 
rich  In  protein,  in  order  to  bring  cattle  through  the  winter  in  good  con- 
dition. These  hays  are  not  used  extensively  for  feeding  beef  cattle. 
(See  Fig.  21.) 
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The  factors  which  make  up  the  cost  of  producing  beef  cat- 
tle may  be  grouped  into  four  general  classes. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  initial  cost  of  the  cattle  on  the  farm 
or  ranch.  If  they  are  purchased  elsewhere  to  be  delivered 
by  the  purchaser,  the  cost  of  such  delivery  should  be  added 
to  the  purchase  price. 

The  second  general  group  of  costs,  which  may  be  called 
"  operating  expenses,"  include  charges  for  range  or  pasture, 
feed  and  salt,  labor,  taxes  on  cattle,  insurance,  veterinary 
costs,  death  risk,  and  incidentals.    The  charge  for  ran^re  or 


Fig.  41. — Equipment  for  producing  beef  cattle  need  not  be  expensive.  They 
do  need  shelter  from  cold  winds  and  rains.  Barns,  cribs,  and  silos  for 
storing  feed  should  be  substantial  and  so  constructed  that  they  give  the 
maximum  ventilation  consistent  with  the  protection  needed. 

pasture  is  the  sum  of  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land, 
taxes  on  the  land,  and  the  annual  cost  of  fencing  and  repairs. 
When  feed  is  raised  it  is  charged  to  the  cattle  at  current  farm 
prices.  Losses  from  death  should  be  borne  by  the  animals 
that  live  to  be  marketed.  The  incidental  charges  cover  office 
expenses,  legal  fees,  telegrams,  and  trips  to  market. 

The  third  group  covers  the  "building  and  equipment 
charges,'"  which  should  take  care  of  the  annual  deprecia- 
tion and  repairs. 

The  fourth  group  includes  interest  on  capital  invested  in 
the  cattle,  buildings,  equipment,  feed,  and  funds  necessary  to 
meet  miscellaneous  expenses. 
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The  sum  of  these  four  groups  of  costs,  (1)  the  initial  cost 
of  the  cattle,  (2)  the  operating  expenses,  (3)  the  building 
and  equipment  charges,  and  (4)  interest  on  capital  invested, 
is  the  gross  cost  of  production. 

The  value  of  by-products  arising  from  the  cattle  business, 
such  as  manure,  gains  of  hogs  following  fattening  steers,  and 
milk  produced  by  the  breeding  herd,  should  be  subtracted 
from  the  gross  cost  to  determine  the  net  cost. 

Cost  figures  covering  the  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle, 
showing  the  quantities  of  feed,  pasture,  and-  labor  necessary 
in  keeping  a  breeding  herd  and  in  producing  yearling  feeder 
steers,  have  been  gathered  only  for  cattle  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Raising  Calves  and  Fattening  Baby  Beeves. 

The  figures  in  Table  6  were  gathered  on  farms  covering 
three  different  methods  of  handling  the  breeding  herd  and 
of  feeding  calves  up  until  they  were  yearlings,  namely,  (1) 
using  cows  partially  milked,  the  calf  taking  the  rest,  (2) 
beef  cows,  and  (3)  baby  beef — the  calves  getting  all 
the  milk  in  Groups  2  and  3.  The  calves  of  Groups  1  and  2 
were  carried  as  stockers  during  their  first  winter,  while  the 
calves  of  Group  3  were  fattened  as  baby  beeves  on  a 
grain  ration  and  sold  for  slaughter  at  about  15  months  of 
age.  While  the  average  quantities  of  grain  and  man  labor 
used  during  a  year  were  greatest  for  the  cows  partially 
milked,  the  milk,  cream,  and  butter  received  from  the  par- 
tially milked  cows  normally  more  than  pay  for  the  extra 
feed  and  labor  put  on  them.  Normally  the  cost  of  pasture, 
winter  feed,  and  labor  make  up  about  83  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  keeping  a  partially  milked  cow,  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for  the  production  of 
feeder  steers  or  calves  to  be  fattened.  The  feed  and  labor 
made  up  from  85  to  87^  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  carrying 
the  calves  through  the  winter.  The  net  cost  of  carrying  a  calf 
through  the  winter  added  to  the  cost  of  the  weanling  calf 
in  the  previous  fall  gives  the  total  cost  of  the  yearling  at  12 
to  15  months  of  age. 
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Table  6. — Quantities  of  feed  and  labor  required  and  the  computed  cost 
of  keeping  cows  to  produce  calves  and  of  carrying  the  weanUnQ 
calves  to  short  yearlings  as  stockers  or  as  baby  beef  (Com  Belt), 


QuanUties. 

Values.! 

Systems  of  production. 

Par- 
tially 
milked 
cows. 

Beef 
cows. 

cows. 

Par- 
Ually 
milked 
cows. 

Beef 
cows. 

cows. 

KEEPENO  A  BBEEDINO  COW  ONE  YEAR, 

Number  of  00 W8  under  Study 

1,541 

200 
1,940 
600 
580 
4.75 
1.75 

11,261 

194 
1,900 
700 
660 
2.2 
1.42 

4,572 

197 
1,940 
740 
500 
2.5 
2.0 

Feed: 

Pasture days. . 

Hay pounds.. 

Silage do.... 

Straw do.... 

Com bushels. . 

Corp  stalks.  - , acTAs 

$10.00 
9.70 
1.20 
.58 
2.58 
1.7f> 

$9.70 
9.50 
1.40 
1.10 
.66 
1.42 

$9.85 
9.70 
1.48 
.50 
1.25 
2  00 

Feed  cost 

25.61 

23.78 

2i  78 

Labor: 

MftTi  bourn . .    . .      .........  X 

47.2 

9.8 

17 

15.3 

10.4 

20 

1 
16.7        9.44 
9.6  I        .98 
20  1      7.38 

3.06 
1.04 
6.97 

3  34 

Horse  huurs 

.S6 

Other  expenses. .  .per  cent  of  gross  cost. . 

7.27 

Gross  cost  of  carry  ing  cow  one  year. . 

43.41 

2U  AR 

36.35 

Deductions  for  by-products: 

Manure loads.. 

Milk gallons.. 

4.5 
38 
11 
16 

i,obo 

4 

4 

4.50 
3.42. 
8.25 
4.00 
2.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Cream do. .. . 

Butter poimds. . 

" 

SHm  milk do.... 

::::::::;::;:::: 

Total  deductions 

22.17 

4.00 

4.00 

Net  cost  of  carrying  cow  one  year. . . 

21.24 

30.85 

32  35 

Cows  kept  per  calf  raised 

1.143 

1.179 

1.163 

Cow  cost  per  calf « 

24.28 
3.47 

36.37 
2.36 

37.63 

Bull  cost  per  calf 

2  45 

Cost  of  calf  at  weaning 

27.75 

38.73 

40  07 

= 

= 

1  The  values  given  are  based  on  the  following  prices  for  feed  and  labor: 

Pasture per  head  per  day..  $0.05 

Hay per  ton. .  10. 00 

Silage do....    4.00 

Protein  meal do 35. 00 

Straw do 2.00 

Fodder do....    2.00 

Com per  bushel..      .50 

Cornstalks per  acre..    1.00 

Man  1  abor per  hour . .      .20 

Horselabor do 10 

*  To  obtain  the  cost  per  calf  raised  to  weaning  age  of  6  to  8  months,  the  number  of  cows  kept 
per  calf  is  multiplied  by  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  one  year.    To  this  product,  is  added  the 
proportionate  cost  of  keeping  a  bull  per  calf  raised  under  the  various  systems. 
99912**— YBK  1921 18 
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Table  6. — Quantities  of  feed  and  labor  required  end  the  computed  cost 
of  keeping  cows  to  produce  calves  and  of  carrying  the  weanling 
calves  to  sh/jrt  yearlings  as  stockers  or  <w  baby  beef  {Com  Belt) — 
Ck)ntinued. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Systems  of  production. 

Par- 
tially 
milked 
cows. 

Beef 
cows. 

Babv 
beef 
cows. 

Par- 
tially 
milked 
cows. 

Beef 
cows. 

Baby 
beef 
cows. 

WINTEKINO  OR  f  ATTENINO  A  WEANLWO 

calf:» 
Number  of  calves  under  study 

1,015 

1,080 

218 

12 

114 

204 

6.1 

.1 

10.0 

7,236 

1,218 
266 
7 
110 
159 
8.6 
.1 
0.0 

4,009 

1,150 
658 
141 
40 

41.0 

.03 

48.0 

Feed: 

Hay pounds.. 

Sflage do.... 

Protein  meal do.... 

Straw do 

Fodder do.... 

Com bushels., 

Cora  stalks acres . . 

$5.40 
.44 
.21 
.11 
.20 

3.05 
.10 
.50 

16.09 
.53 
.12 
.11 
.16 
4.30 
.10 
.45 

$6.75 

1.32 

2.47 

.04 

20.50 
03 

Pasture days.. 

2.40 

Feed  cost 

10.01 

11.86 

32  51 

Labor: 

Man  hours 

12.5 

4.7 

14 

8.6 

6.8 

15 

12.2 
9.1 
12.5 

2.50 

.47 

2.11 

1.72 

.68 

2.52 

2  44 

Horse  hours       

91 

Other  expenses. .  .per  cent  of  gross  cost. . 

5.13 

Gross  wintering  or  fattening  cost. . . 

15.09 

16.78 

40  99 

Deductions  for  by-products: 

Manure loads.. 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 
38 

i.oo 

1.50 

L50 
2.85 

Total  deductions 

' 

1.00 

1.50 

4  35 

Net  wintering  or  fattening  co^t . .  - . . 

14.09 
27.75 

15.28 
38.73 

36  64 

P-offt  at  weaning  time 

40  07 

41   84   1      -(^   01    '         7R  71 

<  The  calves  wintered  averaged  12  to  14  months  of  age.    The  calves  fattened  as  baby  beef 
averaged  14  to  15  months  of  age  and  825  pounds  in  weight  when  marketed. 
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Beef  Cattle  Fattening  Costs. 

Beginning  with  the  winter  feeding  season  191&-19,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  five  State  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  Corn  Belt  began  a  five-year  study  of 
beef  cattle  feeding  costs.  Five  general  cattle  feeding  areas, 
one  in  each  of  five  Corn  Belt  States,  were  selected,  namely, 
eastern  Nebraska,  west-central  Iowa,  north-central  Illinois, 
east-central  Indiana,  and  central  Missouri.  In  each  of  these 
areas  beef  cattle  feeding  cost  figures  were  kept  on  approxi- 
mately 100  droves  of  cattle  each  year  since  the  first  winter, 
1918-19. 

During  the  first  two  winters,  when  com  was  about  $1.50 
per  bushel,  feed  made  up  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  all  feed- 
lot  costs,  man  and  horse  labor  4  to  9  per  cent,  and  all  other 
expenses  9  to  14  per  cent.  During  the  third  winter,  1920-21, 
when  com  was  charged  to  the  cattle  at  about  50  cents  a  bushel, 
feed  made  up  from  68  to  76  per  cent  of  all  fattening  costs, 
with  labor  7  to  11  per  cent  and  the  other  expenses  17  to  24 
per  cent. 

Table  8  shows  that  thin  cattle  going  into  the  feed  lot  in  the 
fall  of  1920  cost  very  nearly  as  much  as  those  bought  during 
the  previous  years  of  high  corn  prices.  The  net  cost  of  100 
pounds  gain,  however,  was  about  half  in  1920-21  what  it  had 
been  the  two  preceding  years.  In  the  winter  of  1918-19  and 
of  1919-20,  when  corn  was  around  $1.50  a  bushel,  the  value 
of  manure  and  pork  paid  for  all  costs  other  than  the  feed 
bill,  provided  the  cattle  were  not  on  pasture  too  long.  In  the 
winter  of  1920-21,  under  50-cent  corn  prices,  manure  and 
pork  values  paid  for  only  approximately  half  the  feed-lot  ex- 
penses other  than  the  feed  itself.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
in  the  last  winter,  when  feed  costs  had  fallen  about  half,  the 
other  expenses  increased  in  most  States. 

Variation  in  the  Cost  of  Fattening  Cattle. 

As  there  are  wide  differences  between  farms  in  the  kind  of 
rations  used  and  methods  of  feeding,  as  well  as  in  the  grade 
of  feeder  cattle  bought  for  feeding  and  in  the  skill  of  the 
farmer  as  a  cattle  feeder,  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  net 
cost  of  different  droves  of  com- fed  cattle  by  the  time  they 
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reach  the  stockyards.  This  difference  was  greatest  during 
the  winters  of  1918-19  and  1919-20,  when  the  farm  price  of 
corn  was  about  $1.50  a  bushel  and  the  prices  of  other  feeds 
correspondingly  high,  as  Figure  42  shows. 

In  the  1920-21  winter,  when  corn  fed  to  the  cattle  covered 
in  this  study  averaged  52  cents  a  bushel,  there  were  not  such 
wide  differences  in  costs  from  one  drove  to  another.  The 
average  cost  per  100  pounds  live  weight  of  finished  cattle 
covered  in  this  study  in  the  winter  of  1918-19  was  $14.69; 
in  1919-20  was  $14.04;  and  in  1920-21  was  $10.19. 


VARIATION  IN  THE  NET  COST  OF  CORN-FED  BEEF 

CORN  BELT  AREA 

WINTERS.  1918-19,  1919-20.1920-21 

18 
16 

5   1 

COST  PER  100  POUNDS  LAID  DOWN  AT  MARKET 
DOLLARS 
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Fia.  42. — There  is  great  Tariatlon  in  the  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  pro- 
ducing fat  cattle  on  different  farms  and  in  different  years,  especially  since 
the  war,  when  prices  of  feed  and  labor  have  been  changing  rapidly.  In 
the  winter  of  1918-19  the  cost  varied  from  $7  to  ?23,  but  57  per  cent 
cost  between  $12  and  $16  per  hundred  pounds.  In  1919-20  the  variation 
was  from  $8  to  $22,  but  65  per  cent  cost  between  $12  and  $16.  In 
1920-21  the  cost  varied  from  $5  to  $16,  and  81  per  cent  cost  between 
$8  and  $12.    The  cost  of  production  survey  Included  about  55,000  cattle. 
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Table  8. — Costs  of  fattenin{f  cattle  in  the  Com  Belt. 
[Average  of  cattle  of  all  ages.] 


Season  and  State. 


li 


winter  of  1918-19: 

Nebraska 176  295 

I        \ 

m 

295 
344 
268 


Iowa 156 

nUnois 186 

Indiana ;183 


Missouri 

Winter  of  1919-20: 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Winter  of  1920-21: 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Missouri 


1.68 

1.75 

1.59 

I. 

1.66 

1.73 
1.80 
1.45 
1.58 
1.34 

1. 

1.83 

1.48 

1.63 

1.40 


$26.48 
29.10 
28.28| 
22.40 
23.59 

i 

23.99 
23.28 
33.22 
25.26 
26.22 

13.94 
12.34 
18.08 
15.44 
16.11 


$70.40 
75.28 
81.68 
76.29 
71  38 

80.49 
77,10 
77.52 
79.94 
77.26 


$79. 69  $7. 01 


83.19 
84.57 
75.52 
56.91 

66.84 
82.30 
84.10 
76.09 
65.71 


78.68 

74.67 

66.49 

70.09  35.30;  5.22,11.25 

67.81 


34.17 
36.89 
38.17 


4.62 
9.19 


o 


I 
it 

s 

IS, 


$9. 24  $166. 34  $17. 83 
9.25|  172.341  17.92 
187.41   22.31 


11.97 


5.9412.80   170. 
4.89!  8.45 


3.80^  8.97 
4.13  10.72 
6.6810.44 
5.9912.37 
4.67  8.51 


0.55|  17. 
141.63  7.02 


K   ® 
^ 

^B 


4.2912.05 
3.8l|ll.99 
5.73  10.63 

'1! 


48.06,  4.64  10.53 


160.10 

14.84 

174.25 

21.27 

178. 74 

19.16 

174.39 

21.20 

156.15 

10.20 

129.19 

7.44 

127.36 

9.14 

121.02 

7.80 

121.86 

10.08 

131.  M 

7.97 

$148.51 
154.42 
165.10 
153.34 
134,61 

145.26 
152.98 
159.58 
153. 19! 
145.95 

121.75 
118.22 
113. 13{ 
111.78 
123.071 


1,010 
1,017 
1,084 
1,024 
997 

1,067 
1,112 
1,068 
1,074 
1,069 

1,182 
1,194 
1,101 
1,099 
1,186 


*  The  details  of  the  feed-lot  costs  are  given  in  Appendix.     Page  836,  Table  486. 

Table  9. — The  normal  costs  of  fattening  a  2-year'Old  steer  in  the 
Com  Beltf  \cith  the  farm  price  of  corn  at  given  levels. 


Farm  price  of 
corn. 


$0.50. 
$0.75 
$L00 
$1.25 
$L50 


Feed. 


Man 
labor. 


$36.05 

$2.22 

(74.0%) 

(4.6%) 

$47.45 

$2.91 

(77.0%) 

(4.7% 

$58.85 

$3.60 

(79.0%) 

(4.8%) 

$70.25 

$4.28 

(80.4%) 

(4.9%) 

$81.65 

$4.97 

(81.4%) 

(5.0%) 

$10.46 
(21.4%) 

$n.26 
(18.3%) 

$12.05 
(16.2%) 

$12.85 
(14.7%) 

$13.66 
(13,6%) 


Gross 

fattening 

cost. 


Deduc- 
tions fw 
pork  and 
manure. 


$48.73 
(100%) 

$61.62 
(100%) 

$74.50 
(100%) 

$87.38 
(100%) 
$100.28 
(100%) 


$8.68 


I  ■■ 
1  " 


13.78 
35 
18.91 


Net  cost. 


Average 

gain 
(pounds). 


$40.05 
fiO.39 
60.72 
7L08 
81.37 


315 
305 
295 
285 
276 
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Costs  at  Dififerent  Corn-Price  Levels. 

Table  9  shows  the  normal  cost  of  fattening  a  steer  in  the 
Corn  Belt  when  the  farm  price  per  bushel  of  corn  is  at  any 
one  of  the  five  prices  given.  Due  consideration  was  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  freight  and  labor  costs  during  the  winter 
of  1920-21  were  not  in  line  with  50-cent  com,  and  adjust- 
ments were  made  to  pre-war  freight  and  wages. 

Feed  represents  a  somewhat  higher  per  cent  of  the  gross 
cost  with  high-priced  corn  than  it  does  with  the  50-cent  corn. 
The  value  of  pork  and  manure  produced  behind  cattle 
amounts  to  as  much  as  all  expenses  other  than  feed  with 
$1.50  com,  while  with  50-cent  corn  the  value  of  pork  and 
manure  amounts  in  normal  times  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
expenses  other  than  feed.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  table 
bears  out  the  rule  that  starting  with  50-cent  corn  the  net  cost 
of  fattening  a  steer  advances  half  as  fast  as  the  price  of 
corn ;  that  is,  when  the  price  of  corn  doubles  from  50  cents  to 
$1  a  bushel,  the  net  cost  of  fattening  a  steer  increases  one- 
half  over  what  it  cost  at  the  50-cent  com  level. 

Price  Returned  for  Corn  by  Winter-Fed  Cattle. 

Cattle  charged  with  the  cash  farm  prices  for  corn  and 
other  feeds  were  not  always  able  to  return  a  profit  to  their 
owners.  There  were  many  cattle,  especially  in  the  winters 
of  1918-19  and  1919-20,  that  were  able,  however,  to  return 
market  prices  for  all  their  feed  other  than  corn  and,  in  addi- 
tion, returned  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  growing  this  corn. 
When  taking  the  average  per  head  sales  price  of  each  drove 
of  cattle  covered  in  this  study,  and  subtracting  from  this 
amount  of  money  all  the  costs  going  into  making  that  steer, 
excepting  the  cost  of  com,  the  balance  of  money  left  has  been 
called  the  returns  that  the  steer  made  for  com.  Not  all  cattle 
under  study  fed  during  the  three  winters  showed  a  profit 
balance  even  when  com  was  not  charged  to  them.  In  making 
Figure  43,  the  money  that  some  steers  showed  as  a  loss  bal- 
ance divided  by  the  bushels  of  corn  eaten  gives  as  a  result  a 
figure  which  has  been  called  the  loss  per  bushel  of  corn  eaten. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  winter  of  1920-21  very  few  cattle 
were  able  to  return  more  than  $1  per  bushel  for  corn  fed, 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  CATTLE 
RETURNING  CERTAIN  VALUE  PER  BUSHEL  OF  CORN  FED 

OTHER  FEEDS  HAVING  BEEN  CHARGED  AT  CASH  FARM  PRICES 

CORN  BELT  AREA 

WINTERS  1918-19,  1919-20, 1920-21 


Fig.  43. — There  is  a  considerable  number  of  steers  which  do  not  pay  for  the 
corn  fed  to  them,  when  other  feeds  are  charged  at  cash  farm  prices.  The 
cross-hatched  columns  represent  the  percentage  of  the  steers  each  winter 
which  lost  from  1  cent  to  $2  per  bushel  of  corn  they  were  fed,  while  the 
black  columns  represent  the  steers  paying  from  1  cent  to  $5  for  the  corn. 
In  the  winter  of  1920-21  almost  one-half  the  steers  paid  nothing  for  the 
corn  fed  to  them,  if  other  feeds  are  charged  at  cash  farm  prices.  (See 
Fig.  42.) 
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while  on  the  other  hand  many  cattle  were  unable  to  return 
anything  to  their  owners  for  their  com  after  paying  market 
prices  for  all  other  feed  (see  Fig.  43). 

Averaging  together  the  cattle  under  study  in  all  five  Corn 
Belt  States,  the  amount  realized  per  bushel  of  corn  fed  to 
them,  after  they  had  paid  all  other  feed-lot  expenses,  was 
$1.29  in  the  winter  of  1918-19,  $0.80  in  the  winter  of  1919-20, 
and  $0.01  in  the  winter  of  1920-21. 

Importance  of  Credit  for  Beef  Production. 

The  financial  needs  of  beef-cattle  producers  can  be  sep- 
arated roughly  into  two  classes.  First,  cattlemen  who  breed 
and  raise  cattle,  either  to  fatten  or  to  sell  as  stockers  and 
feeders,  need  loans  maturing  in  not  less  than  one  to  three 
years.  This  is  called  "  middle  term  "  credit.  Secondly,  men 
who  purchase  and  fatten  feeder  cattle  need  "short  term" 
credit  for  three  to  six  months. 

At  present  the  chief  agencies  for  credit  are  the  local  banks 
and  cattle-loan  companies.  Banking  laws  frequently  limit 
the  size  and  duration  of  loans  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
banks  can  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  credit  demands  of  cat- 
tlemen. Cattle-loan  companies  are  found  in  practically  all 
important  live-stock  markets.  Ordinarily  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  satisfactory  loans  on  cattle  for  one  to  three 
years,  as  these  agencies  desire  to  make  loans  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  six  months,  which,  of  course,  is  ample  for  feed- 
ing purposes.  When  one  needs  credit  for  a  longer  period 
for  developing  young  cattle  for  market  the  privilege  of 
renewal  is  frequently  granted.  In  some  cases  the  loans  are 
made  without  any  security  other  than  a  promissory  note 
from  the  borrower,  but  more  commonly  the  borrower  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  mortgage  on  his  live  stock  or  land. 

The  use  of  credit  or  financial  statements  has  become  quite 
common  in  connection  with  cattle  loans.  As  a  rule  an  ex- 
aminer inspects  the  herd  occasionally  to  see  that  the  value 
of  the  security  pledged  for  the  loan  is  protected.  When  the 
borrower  is  a  reliable  man  and  a  good  feeder,  and  the  market 
is  steady,  the  banks  may  grant  credit  up  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  herd,  because  live  stock  usually  becomes  much 
more  valuable  with  time  due  to  growth  and  finish.    The  aver- 
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age,  however,  is  nearer  75  per  cent.  Some  loans  are  made  for 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  market  value. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  rediscount  at  Federal  reserve 
banks  cattle  paper  must  have  a  maturity  not  to  exceed  six 
months  and  must  be  presented  by  a  member  bank.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  these  notes  must  also  have  been  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Cattle-loan  companies,  however,  usually  de- 
sire to  find  a  buyer  for  their  notes  and  mortgages.  If  they 
are  for  small  amounts  they  are  usually  sold  as  such  direct 
to  investors.  Companies  who  make  large  loans,  however,  find 
it  easier  to  dispose  of  these  notes  by  retaining  them  as  se- 
curity for  notes  or  bonds  issued  by  the  company  in  popular 
denominations. 

The  activities  of  the  Stock  Growers'  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  War  Finance  Corporation  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1921  and  the  winter  of  1922  have  helped  to  establish 
easier  and  longer  credit  for  cattlemen.  Their  needs  could 
be  met  much  more  adequately  by  slight  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  Federal  Farm  Loan  acts. 
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Marketing  Beef  Cattle. 

The  market  is  the  goal  of  the  producer.  The  cattleman 
therefore  is  greatly  coneei*ned  in  knowing  what  the  consumer 
wants  in  the  way  of  beef  or  veal,  when  it  is  wanted,  where  it 
must  be  delivered,  and  what  price  it  will  probably  command. 

Cattle  marketing  has  undergone  many  important  changes 
since  the  country  was  first  founded.  In  the  early  colonial 
days  the  family  circle  comprised  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer, and  consequently  there  were  neither  marketing  nor 
marketing  problems.  Specialization  in  production  soon  re- 
sulted in  surpluses  which  had  to  be  disposed  of  outside  the 
family  circle.  Then  marketing  began  with  all  its  attending 
difficulties  and  problems. 

Boston  was  probably  the  first  centralized  live-stock  market 
in  the  country,  records  indicating  that  as  early  as  1638  cattle 
were  driven  from  New  Hampshire  to  Boston  to  be  marketed. 

The  Dutch,  at  New  Amsterdam,  which  is  now  New  York 
City,  the  Quakers  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  English  Catholics 
at  Baltimore  each  established  cattle  markets  at  an  early 
date.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  these  early  markets  have 
functioned  continuously  down  to  the  present  time,  despite 
the  westward  movement  of  the  beef-cattle  industry. 

With  the  development  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  opening  of 
the  Western  Range  regions  live-stock  markets  were  estab- 
lished at  various  points  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Thereafter  most  of  the 
western  cattle  went  to  these  newer  and  nearer  markets 
instead  of  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Beef  was  packed  in 
Chicago  as  early  as  1832,  but  the  first  stockyards  were  not 
established  until  1848.  In  1865  the  Chicago  Union  Stock 
Yards  were  opened,  five  smaller  stockyards  located  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city  having  been  combined  to  form  the  new 
organization. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  markets 
were  opened  at  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Omaha, 
Denver,  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul,  St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita. 
During  the  next  10  years  Fort  Worth,  Oklahoma  City,  and 
Portland,  Oreg.,  markets  were  established,  while  more  re- 
cently the  list  has  been  increased  by  the  opening  of  markets 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Nebraska  City,  Sioux  Falls, 
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Atlanta,  Dallas,  Montgomery,  El  Paso,  Jacksonville,  and 
elsewhere,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  some  67  well- 
established,  centralized  live-stock  markets  doing  business. 

The  volume  of  business  passing  through  these  central 
markets  annually  is  enormous.  Complete  receipts  data  are 
available  only  as  far  back  as  1915,  when  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  began  compiling  such  informar 
tion.  During  the  seven  years  1915  to  1921,  inclusive,  a  total 
of  147,787,991  cattle  and  calves  passed  through  public  stock- 
yards. In  1918  total  receipts  of  cattle  and  calves  at  central 
markets  amounted  to  25,295,000  head,  which  is  probably  the 
greatest  number  to  be  so  marketed  during  a  single  year  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

Modern  Methods  of  Marketing  Beef  Cattle. 

Many  methods  are  used  by  the  producer  in  marketing  beef 
cattle,  but  most  of  them  may  be  grouped  under  six  or  seven 
general  heads.  The  principal  systems,  listed  in  the  probable 
order  of  their  relative  importance,  are  as  follows : 

{a)  Selling  to  country  drover  for  shipment  to  central 
markets. 

(i)  Shipping  to  central  markets  through  cooperative  asso- 
ciations. 

{c)  Shipping  to  central  markets  direct. 

(d)  Direct  marketing  to  local  butchers. 

{e)  Selling  direct:  (1)  Selling  direct  to  packer-buyer,  or 
speculator  in  the  country.  (2)  Shipping  direct  to  the  pack- 
ing house. 

(/)   Slaughtering  on  farms  and  selling  as  carcass  meat. 

{g)  Special  forms  of  marketing,  such  as  (1)  auction  sales, 
(2)  selling  on  the  range  to  cooperative  purchasers,  etc.,  (3) 
selling  on  mail  orders. 

From  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  beef  cattle  mar- 
keted in  the  United  States  pass  through  central  markets. 
In  1916  central  markets  received  more  than  71  per  cent  of  the 
beef  cattle  marketed,  and  in  1917,  76  per  cent.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  cattle  disposed  of  through  public  stockyards.  In  1918 
about  75  per  cent,  in  1919,  74  per  cent,  and  in  1920,  70  per 
cent  passed  through  public  stockyards,  whereas  in  1921  the 
apparent  proportion  so  marketed  dropped  to  67  per  cent. 
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One  of  the  earliest  methods  of  disposing  of  cattle  was 
through  sales  to  the  country  drover,  and  although  during 
the  past  few  years  the  business  of  the  drover  has  been  seri- 
ously curtailed  because  of  the  development  of  newer  methods 
of  marketing,  it  seems  probable  that  a  greater  per  cent  of 
cattle  and  calves  still  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  country 
drover  than  are  marketed  in  any  other  way.  Foimerly 
the  drover  had  a  tremendous  advantage  in  his  dealings 
with  most  farmers  due  to  his  superior  knowledge  of  general 
market  conditions.  Recently,  however,  the  extension  of  such 
facilities  as  the  telephone,  rural  free  delivery  of  mail,  wire- 
less telegraph  and  telephone  has  placed  the  farmer  on  a  more 
nearly  equal  footing  with  the  drover. 

Next  to  the  country  drover,  cooperative  shipping  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  present-day  method  of  marketing 
beef  cattle.  In  1920  approximately  one-fourth  of  Iowa's 
live  stock  was  marketed  cooperatively.  During  the  same 
year  Wisconsin  had  about  500  cooperative  live-stock  shipping 
associations,  which  handled  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the 
live  stock  marketed  by  that  State. 

Shipping  to  central  markets  by  producers  has  always  been 
the  favorite  method  of  large-scale  producers.  The  range 
cattleman  or  the  Corn  Belt  feeder  who  has  anywhere  from 
a  few  carloads  to  several  trainloads  of  cattle  to  market  at 
one  time  usually  prefers  to  take  his  own  stock  to  market 
rather  than  patronize  either  the  country  drover  or  the  coop- 
erative shipping  association. 

The  local  butcher  has  always  provided  an  important  out- 
let for  cattle.  His  nearness  to  the  producer  gives  him  cer- 
tain advantages,  but  during  recent  years  this  advantage  has 
been  somewhat  neutralized  by  the  economy  of  large-scale 
slaughtering  and  the  extension  by  the  big  packers  of  the 
peddler  car  system. 

Selling  direct  to  a  speculator  or  packer  buyer  in  the  coun- 
try and  shipping  direct  to  the  packing  house  appeals  to  some 
producers  on  account  of  the  elimination  of  stockyard  charges. 
The  chief  objection  to  these  methods  is  that  it  relieves  the 
producer  of  a  cei-tain  amount  of  responsibility,  and  thereby 
contributes  to  his  position  of  comparative  isolation  and  dis- 
courages careful  study  of  market  and  trade  conditions. 
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In  1919,  1,904,581  cattle  and  calves  were  slaughtered  on 
farms,  while  224,780,189  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  were  sold 
from  farms  during  the  same  year.  Auction  sales,  selling  on 
mail  order,  and  selling  on  the  range  to  cooperative  purchas- 
ers, are  comparatively  new  ways  of  disposing  of  cattle  and 
have  not,  as  yet,  become  important. 
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FiOb  44. — Statistics  of  railway  loadings  of  cattle  and  calves  are  available 
only  for  the  year  1918.  Nebraska  was  the  loading  State  in  that  year,  with 
over  90,000  carloads.  Illinois,  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa  each  shipped 
nearly  as  many,  Iowa  shipping  practically  as  many  from  country  points  as 
Nebraska.  These  five  States  furnished  more  than  half  of  all  cattle  and 
calves  shipped  in  the  United  States  during  that  year.  Market  as  well  as 
country  loadings  are  included.  The  cattle  were  shipped  mostly  to  the  big 
markets  and  packing  centers  located  in  the  same  group  of  Stptes.  (See 
Pigs.  45,  53,  and  54.) 

Cattle  Markets. 

The  flow  of  cattle  and  calves  through  central  markets  is 
made  up  of  many  smaller  streams,  every  State  contributing 
ita  quota.  These  contributions  vary  greatly  in  size.  A 
survey  for  the  year  1918  (Fig.  44)  indicated  that  during 
that  year  Nebraska  was  first,  with  90,805  carloads;  Illinois 
second,  with  87,281;  Texas  third,  with  86,445;  Missouri 
fourth,  with  83,143 ;  and  Iowa  fifth,  with  80,339.  These  five 
States  loaded  and  shipped  piore  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  and  calves  loaded  in  the  entire  country  that  year.  A 
very  large  per  cent  of  these  cattle  eventually  reach  one  or 
another  of  the  half  dozen  leading  markets  situated  in  the 
Com  Belt. 
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Choice  Feeder  Steer. 


Good  Feeder  Steer. 

Fig.  46. — Feeder  cattle  are  those  which  give  evidence  of  ability  to  put  on 
additional  flo»h  and  fat.  The  grade  of  Fuch  animals  is  determined  oy  the 
rotative  ability  to  do  this  quickly,  economically,  and  on  those  parts  which 
comprise  the  more  desirable  and  therefore  higher  priced  cuts  of  meat. 
Four  grades  of  feeder  steers — choice,  good,  medium,  and  common — are  illus- 
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Medium  Feeder  Steer. 


Common  Feeder  Steer. 

trated.  Note  the  differences  in  conformation  and  finish.  The  choice  feeder 
has  a  Btraiglit,  broad  back,  good  depth  of  barrel,  loin,  and  flank,  a  full 
round,  short  neck  and  legs,  and  a  broad  muzzle.  The  lower  grades  are  more 
or  less  deltcient  in  one  or  more  of  these  important  charucteristiCH.  Compare 
with  Figure  68. 
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Bating  the  central  markets  on  the  basis  of  their  average 
annual  receipts  of  cattle  and  calves  during  the  five  years 
1916  to  1920  (Fig,  45),  Chicago  leads,  with  Kansas  City 
second,  and  Omaha  third.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
despite  the  establishment  of  important  live-stock  markets 
near  the  center  of  the  Com  Belt  and  considerably  nearer 
the  great  cattle-producing  areas  of  the  West,  Chicago  has 
been  able  to  hold  first  place  in  receipts  every  year  since  1865. 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  OF  CATTLE  AND  CALVES 

CHICAGO,  KANSAS  CITY  AND  65  OTHER  STOCKYARDS 
1916-1920 


i«i»,»i»,«i»,.«.  1 1  i-i 


JAN       FEB       NAR     APRIL      NAY      JUNE 


Fio.  40. — Seasonal  conditions  regulate  the  movement  of  cattle  to  market 
The  heavy  movement  from  the  western  ranges  starts  in  July  or  Angast, 
reaches  its  crest  in  October,  after  the  grazing  season  is  over,  and  ends 
in  December.  The  movement  from  the  Corn  Belt,  although  continuing 
throughout  the  year,  does  not  assume  large  proportions  until  spring, 
reaching  its  crest  In  May.  A  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  received 
in  the  spring  also  from  the  Southwestern  States.  (For  location  of  the 
markets  see  Fig.  45.) 

Not  all  cattle  marketed  are  converted  immediately  into 
beef.  About  20  per  cent  of  all  cattle  and  calves  received  at 
the  67  markets  during  the  five  years  1916  to  1920,  inclusive, 
were  returned  to  the  country  for  further  feeding.  As  shown 
in  Figure  47,  Kansas  City  ranked  first  as  a  stocker  and  feeder 
market,  with  an  average  annual  movement  of  approximately 
942,000  head.  Omaha  was  second  with  545,000,  and  Denver 
third  witii  415,000.  Chicago,  which  in  all  previous  classifi- 
cations had  occupied  first  place,  dropped  to  fourth  with 
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respect  to  stockers  and  feeders  handled,  with  average  annual 
shipments  of  388,000  head. 

During  1921, 12  markets  handled  84.6  per  cent  of  all  stock- 
ers and  feeders  passing  through  public  stockyards  (see  Fig. 
47) .  During  the  preceding  year  the  same  markets  handled  82 
per  cent.  The  State  destinations  of  stockers  and  feeders 
passing  through  these  markets  provides  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  sections  in  which  most  of  the  cattle  finishing  is 
done.  In  1921  Iowa  received  from  the  12  markets  referred 
to,  a  total  of  519,374  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves,  and 


BIRTHS  OF  CALVES  BY  MONTHS 
PKRCENTAaK  OP  TOTAL  BIRTHS  IN   1919 
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Fio.  60, — Half  of  the  calves  are  born  in  the  three  spring  months,  the  peak 
being  reached  in  April.  A  small  increase  in  number  of  births  occurs 
.again  in  the  fall,  during  which  months  about  17  per  cent  are  born.  The 
slaughter  of  calves  shows  a  similar  curve,  but  the  crests  occur  a  month 
later.     (See  Fig.  51.) 

led  all  States  in  that  regard.  Nebraska  was  second  with 
433,125,  Illinois  third,  Kansas  fourth,  and  Missouri  fifth. 
These  are  all  Corn  Belt  States.     (Fig.  48.) 

Seasonal  Movements  of  Cattle. 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  movement  of  cattle 
through  public  stockyards  is  the  seasonal  variations.  Both 
range  and  pasture  cattle  are  marketed  when  the  pasture  sea- 
son ends,  while  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  from  the  Com  Belt  go  to 
market  from  three  to  four  months  after  they  are  put  on  feed. 
Since  probably  75  per  cent  of  the  cattle  marketed  are  grass 
cattle  it  is  obvious  that  their  movement  represents  the  peak 
for  the  year. 
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A  tabulation  of  cattle  and  calf  receipts  at  all  public 
markets  for  five  years  (Fig.  49)  shows  that  October  is, 
on  the  average,  the  month  of  heaviest  marketing,  November 
second,  and  September  usually  third.  As  a  rule  Februarj' 
is  the  lightest  nK)nth,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
shortest  month  but  more  particularly  because  it  comes  be- 
tween seasons.  By  that  time  the  grass-fed  cattle  have  all 
been  marketed  and  only  a  few  of  the  grain-fed  cattle  are 
ready  for  market.    For  the  five  years  studied  the  October 


CATTLE  AND  CALVES 
MONTHLY  SLAUOHTCR  UNDKR  FEDERAL  CNSPKCTION 
PERCENTAGE  OP  ANNUAL  SLAUGHTER 
AVERAGE  FOR  10  YEARS  1911  -  1920 
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Fio.  51. — The  heaviest  calf  slaughter  is  in  late  spring,  a  few  weeks  after 
birth,  while  the  heaviest  slaughter  of  cattle  is  In  the  fall,  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  grazing  season,  grass  being  the  cheapest  feed  for  malting  beef. 
The  scale  of  the  graph  is  not  carried  down  to  zero,  so  that  the  seasonal 
slaughter  is  really  more  uniform  than  it  appears  on  the  graph.  Compare 
the  calves  curve  with  Figure  50,  and  the  cattle  curve  with  Figure  52. 

average  was  2,709,148  head,  while  that  of  February  was 
1,367,549,  a  variation  of  nearly  60  per  cent.  Normally  over 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  marketed  during  the  year 
go  to  market  during  the  last  four  months. 

These  seasonal  surpluses  usually  react  to  the  decided  dis- 
advantage of  the  producer  in  the  form  of  dull  trade  and 
lower  prices.  For  many  years  individuals  and  organizations 
have  made  serious  efforts  to  devise  ways  of  equalizing  re- 
ceipts at  public  markets.  For  one  reason  or  another  most 
of  these  have  failed,  the  chief  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact, 
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pointed  out  above,  that  such  movements  are  controlled  largely 
by  weather  and  climatic  conditions. 

This  same  troublesome  fact  of  imevenness  in  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  and  calves  to  market  is  shown  by  slaughter 
records  (Fig.  51).  Considering  monthly  average  slaughter 
of  cattle  under  Federal  inspection  for  10  years,  October 


MONTHLY    SLAUGHTER  OF  CATTLE  BY  CLASSES 

FEDERAL  INSPECTION  JULY  I9ia-[>ECJ9£0 
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FIG.  52. — Much  of  the  variation  in  monthly  receipts  of  cattle  at  public 
markets  is  due  to  uneyenness  in  the  movement  of  cows  to  market  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  During  this  period  of  30  months  in  which 
statistics  were  collected  the  number  of  cows  slaughtered  varied  from  about 
20  per  cent  in  the  spring  to  nearly  half  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  during 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter.  The  receipts  of  steers  are  relatively  uniform 
throufrhout  the  year. 

again  stands  out  as  the  month  of  heaviest  movement.  Dur- 
ing that  month  11  per  cent  of  the  total  slaughter  for  the  year 
occurred.  November  was  the  next  heaviest  month  and  Sep- 
tember third. 

While  this  was  true  of  cattle,  calf  slaughter  followed  a 
quite  different  course.    As  most  calves  are  dropped  in  the 
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spring,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  greater  number-  should 
go  to  market  during  that  season  of  the  year  (see  Fig.  50). 
During  the  10-year  period  10  per  cent  of  all  calves  were 
slaughtered  during  May.  April,  which  was  next  in  impor- 
tance, averaged  almost  as  many. 

A  few  years  ago  a  study  of  cattle  slaughter  was  continued 
during  a  30-months'  period  from  July,  1918,  to  December, 
1920,  which  included  a  segregation  of  animals  slaughtered 
by  classes  (see  Fig.  52).  It  showed  that  while,  as  a  rule, 
supplies  of  each  class  of  cattle  are  largest  during  the  period 
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Fio.  54. — Compare  tbia  map  with  that  of  beef  calves,  Figure  22,  and  note 
the  large  slaughter  at  Boston,  New  York  City,  Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee, 
which  are  located  in  dairy  rather  than  beef  districts.  Undoubtedly  a 
large  proportion  of  the  slaughter  at  these  and  other  northeastern  points 
is  of  dairy  calves.  A  dot  on  this  map  represents  about  the  same  number 
of  animals  as  a  dot  of  the  same  size  in  Figure  53,  regardless  of  size  of  the 
maps. 

when  total  supplies  are  heaviest,  variations  in  the  number  of 
cows  slaughtered  at  different  seasons  are  wider  than  those  of 
any  other  class  of  stock,  and  that  irregularity  in  receipts  of 
cows  is  largely  responsible  for  the  extreme  variations  in  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered.  Considering  the  30  months 
as  a  whole,  while  steer  slaughter  ranged  from  36  per  cent  of 
all  slaughter  in  November  to  62  per  cent  in  May,  cows  slaugh- 
tered ranged  from  20  per  cent  in  May  to  47  per  cent  in 
November.  In  other  words,  the  marketing  of  cows  is  much 
more  uneven  than  that  of  steers. 
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The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  classes  of  cattle  as 
they  arrive  at  public  stockyards,  however,  do  not  vary  as 
widely  as  does  the  slaughter,  for  the  reason  that  during  the 
fall  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  steers  are  returned  to 
the  country  as  stockers  and  feeders.  This  seasonal  glut  of 
cows  is  a  matter  of  considerable  consequence  to  the  cattleman. 

Price  a  Factor  in  Cattle  Marketing. 

Price  is  the  most  important  factor  in  marketing  cattle. 
It  attracts  supplies  and  moves  them  from  place  to  place. 
Neither  distance,  time,  nor  almost  any  other  ccmsideration  is 
too  great  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  provided  the  price  is 
high  enough  to  warrant  the  effort.  Cattle  are  shipped  not 
only  the  2,000  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Corn  Belt  mar- 
kets, but  also  later  from  Chicago  to  England,  covering  1,000 
miles  by  rail  and  3,000  miles  by  water,  simply  because  the 
price  is  suflScient  to  make  the  transaction  profitable.  While 
the  general  movement  of  cattle  is  from  west  to  east,  a  shift 
in  prices  sometimes  reverses  the  usual  order  of  things,  as  in 
the  winter  of  1921,  when  considerable  numbers  of  meat  ani- 
mals were  shipped  from  middle  western  markets  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

In  the  following  discussion  Chicago  prices  are  used  unless 
otherwise  specified.  This  policy  is  followed  primarily  be- 
cause Chicago  is  the  base  market  of  the  country,  and  also 
because  the  flow  of  cattle  to  Chicago  is  probably  more  uni- 
form as  regards  the  various  classes  and  grades  than  to  any 
other  market. 

A  study  of  monthly  average  prices  of  good  beef  cattle  from 
1901  to  1921  (Fig.  55)  develops  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  this  period  the  market  was  relatively  steady, 
extreme  fluctuations  amounting  to  only  $2.70  per  100  pounds. 
Beginning  with  August,  1901,  prices  moved  upward  and 
continued  in  that  direction  for  approximately  a  year.  The 
peak  was  reached  in  July,  1902,  the  net  advance  for  the  year 
amounting  to  $2  per  100  pounds.  This  advance  was  wholly 
lost  during  the  next  six  months,  and  during  the  next  five 
years  the  market  was  fairly  steady,  the  average  price  of  good 
beef  cattle  for  that  period  being  very  close  to  $5  per  100 
pounds. 
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In  1908  prices  advanced  about  $1  per  100  pounds,  and  up 
to  1912  the  average  ranged  from  $6  to  $7  per  100  pounds.  In 
1912  the  market  advanced  about  $2,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
year  lost  about  half  of  the  advance.  During  the  next  two 
years  prices  were  again  fairly  steady,  but  in  1915  a  strong 
upward  movement  began  which,  with  several  sharp  reces- 
sions, continued  imtil  August,  1919.  During  that  month  the 
market  reached  the  highest  point  touched  during  the  21  years 
under  discussion.    The  average  price  of  good  beef  steers  in 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE   PRICE 

GOOD  CATTLE   AT  CHICAGO,  1021 

COMPARED  WITH 

riVE  YEAR  AVERAGES.  1911-1915  AND  1916-1920 
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Fig.  56. — The  seasonal  trend  of  cattle  prices  In  1921  was  abnormal.  Bc- 
^nning  at  about  $9.40  per  hundred  pounds  the  first  week  In  January,  tbc 
average  price  of  good  beef  cattle  remained  between  $8  and  $9  during 
most  of  the  summer  and  declined  to  $6.40  the  last  week  in  December. 
The  normal  seasonal  trend,  as  shown  by  the  averages  for  the  periods 
1911-1915  and  1916-1921,  is  a  gradual  rise  in  price  through  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  followed  by  a  corresponding  descent  during  the  late  autumn 
and  winter. 

that  month  was  $16.45,  which  was  $12.05  above  the  low  point 
of  $4.40  in  December,  1904,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  274 
per  cent. 

Between  October,  1919,  and  May,  1920,  a  bad  break  oc- 
curred, the  net  decline  for  the  eight  months  period  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $4  per  100  pounds.  There  was  a  quick 
recovery  during  the  next  month,  however,  which  carried  the 
market  up  nearly  $3.  In  September,  1920,  liquidation  began 
in  earnest;  and  with  only  slight  recoveries  intervening,  the 
market  continued  downward  to  the  end  of  1921.  During 
that  16  months  period  monthly  average  prices  broke  frcnn 
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$14.95  to  $7.31,  a  decline  of  $7.64,  or  more  than  50  per  cent. 
The  decline  in  weekly  average  prices  amounted  to  $9.15  per 
100  pounds,  or  nearly  59  per  cent 

Prices  at  public  markets  show  seasonal  fluctuations,  just  as 
receipts  do.  While  general  price  levels  vary  from  year 
to  year,  the  upward  and  downward  swings  occur,  on 
the  average,  at  about  the  same  season  of  the  year.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  rather  close  correlation  between  these  price 
swings  ana  variations  in  available  supplies.  Using  weekly 
average  prices  for  two  five-year  periods,  1911-1915  and  1916- 
1921  (Fig.  56),  it  is  found  that  good  beef -cattle  prices  are 
usually  highest  in  August  and  September  and  lowest  in 
:  December,  January,  or  February. 

Cattle  Prices  Expressed  in  Ck>rn  and  Purchasing  Power. 

There  are  various  ways  of  expressing  values  other  than  in 
terms  of  money.  Because  corn  is  such  an  important  factor 
.in  the  production  of  beef  the  price  of  beef  cattle  may  prop- 
erly be  shown  in  bushels  of  com  (Fig.  57).  Such  a  presenta- 
tion, covering  a  12-year  period  from  1910  to  1921,  inclusive, 
indicates  a  wide  variation  from  time  to  time  in  the  relative 
values  of  beef  cattle  and  com.  For  example,  in  February, 
1913,  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  good  beef  cattle  was  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  17.19  bushels  of  corn,  whereas  in  November, 
1917,  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle  equaled  in  value  only  5.02 
bushels  of  com. 

In  May,  1920,  6.06  bushels  of  com  equaled  in  value  100 
pounds  of  beef  cattle,  whereas  less  than  one  and  one-half 
years  later,  or  in  October,  1921,  it  required  16.87  bushels  of 
com  to  equal  in  value  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle.  The  im- 
portance of  studying  such  ratios  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
corn  is  relatively  high  cattle  feeders  are  inclined  to  sell  corn 
rather  than  to  feed  it  to  cattle.  When,  however,  com  is  rela- 
tively cheap,  a  higher  return  is  sought  by  feeding  it  to  cattle. 

Another  way  in  which  cattle  prices  may  be  expressed  is 
in  terms  of  purchasing  power  of  other  conmiodities.  It  may 
happen  that  when  prices  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  are 
relatively  high  they  are  actually  low  in  comparison  with 
the  level  of  general  commodity  prices.  It  is  not  of  so  great 
importance  how  much  money  the  stockman  gets  for  his  cattle 
as  how  many  things  he  can  receive  in  exchange  for  his  cattle. 
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A  comparison  of  cattle  prices  with  their  purchasing  power 
in  terms  of  general  commodities  from  1878  to  1921  (Fig.  68) 
shows  that  during  the  first  33  years  of  that  period,  or  up  to 
1912,  cattle  were  relatively  higher  in  price  than  other  com- 
modities. From  1912  to  1914  they  were  about  equal,  but  in 
1914  the  purchasing  power  began  to  decrease,  and  from  1916 
to  1919,  while  cattle  prices  had  a  sharp  advance,  the  advance 
did  not  equal  that  in  the  price  of  general  commodities,  and 
for  that  reason  the  purchasing  power  actually  decreased. 
From  1919  through  1921  both  cattle  prices  and  purchasing 
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Fig.  58. — Since  1878  the  lowest  yearly  average  price  of  good  beef  cattle  was 
reached  in  1889,  the  price  being  $3.80  per  100  pounds.  The  highest  yearly 
average  price,  $15.50,  was  reached  in  1919.  But  100  pounds  of  cattle 
would  purchase  more  commodities  (food,  clothing,  etc.)  in  1914  than  In 
any  other  year,  and  less  in  1921  than  in  any  year  since  1890.  Similar 
prices  by  months  since  1913  are  shown  in  Figure  63. 

power  had  a  sharp  decline,  but  up  to  the  end  of  1921  the 
purchasing  power  of  cattle  was  still  considerably  below  the 
actual  price. 

Live  Steer  Prices  Compared  with  Beef. 

A  comparison  of  yearly  average  prices  of  live  steers,  whole- 
sale beef,  and  certain  retail  cuts  from  1913  to  1921,  by  ex- 
pressing each  in  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  of  its  1913 
average  (Fig.  59),  develops  the  fact  that  from  1913  to  1916 
prices  of  live  steers  and  of  wholesale  and  retail  beef  fluctu- 
ated, as  a  rule,  in  about  the  same  proportion.  From  1916  to 
1919,  however,  steer  prices  advanced  much  more,  proportion- 
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DIVISION    OF 
CONSUMER  S  DOLLAR 

BEEF  AND  BY-PRODUCTS 
CALCULATED  AS  OF  JUNEJ92I 


ately,  than  did  either  wholesale  or  retail  beef  prices.  The 
peak  year  for  live  steers  was  1919,  and  in  that  year  prices 
averaged  106  per  cent  over  the  1913  level.  Chicago  wholesale 
beef  prices,  however,  were  79  per  cent  over  the  1913  average. 
It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  retail  prices  of 
plate  beef  were  highest  a  year  earlier,  or  in  1918,  whereas 
retail  prices  of  sirloin  steak  and  rib  roast  averaged  highest 
a  year  later,  or  in  1920.  Of  the  retail  cuts  considered,  sir- 
loin steak  showed  the  greatest  advance,  but  even  at  the  high- 
est point,  sirloin  steak 
was  only  85  per  cent 
above  the  1913  average, 
as  compared  with  106  per 
cent  in  live  steers. 

Although  live  steers 
showed  the  greatest  pro- 
portionate advance,  the 
decline  was  sharper  and 
much  more  precipitous 
than  was  that  of  either 
wholesale  or  retail  beef 
prices.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  1921 
average  price  of  live 
steers  was  only  3  per  cent 
above  the  1913  average, 
whereas  wholesale  beef 
prices  were  25  per  cent 
and  retail  prices  of  plate 
beef  16  per  cent  above 
that  level.  For  that  year  the  average  retail  price  of  sirloin 
steak  was  64  per  cent  and  of  rib  roast  55  per  cent  above  the 
1913  average. 

Expressing  the  above  increases  and  decreases  in  terms  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  1913  dollar,  it  is  found  that 
during  1914  the  purchasing  power  of  not  only  live  steers  but 
also  wholesale  and  retail  beef  cuts  exceeded  that  of  1913. 
The  same  was  true  of  steers  and  retail  cuts  in  1015,  but 
wholesale  beef  had  dropped  2  per  cent  below  the  1913  aver- 
age. By  1916,  however,  the  purchasing  power  of  all  of  these 
commodities  had  fallen  below  that  level  and  remained  so 


I.I  t 
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Fig.  61. — Where  does  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar go?  is  always  a  pertinent  question. 
A  computation  made  in  June,  1921, 
indicated  that  a  little  over  half  went 
to  the  cattle  producer. 
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through  1920.  In  1918  the  purchasing  power  of  live  steers 
came  within  2  per  cent  of  equaling  the  1913  average,  but 
that  of  wholesale  and  retail  beef  cuts  was  considerably  below 
that  level.    (See  right-hand  side  of  Fig.  59.) 

In  1920  a  divergent  movement  occurred.  The  purchasing 
power  of  live  steers  had  dropped  3  per  cent  below  that  of 
wholesale  beef,  6  per  cent  below  sirloin  steak,  and  1  per 
cent  below  rib  roast,  and  was  only  6  per  cent  above  plate 
beef.  In  1921  the  purchasing  power  of  live  steers  was  32 
per  cent  under  the  1913  average,  while  rib  roast  was  1  per 
cent  and  sirloin  steak  7  per  cent  above  that  level. 

Beef  is  the  most  important  product  resulting  from  cattle 
slaughter.  For  that  reason  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  rather 
close  correlation  between  the  price  of  beef  cattle  and  whole- 
sale dressed  beef.  A  comparison  of  weekly  avei-age  prices  of 
beef  cattle  at  Chicago  with  wholesale  prices  of  a  correspond- 
ing grade  of  beef  at  Chicago  and  also  at  New  York  for  the 
two  years  1920  and  1921  (Fig.  60)  shows  that  in  general 
cattle  prices  were  steadier  than  beef  prices;  that  any  pro- 
nounced or  sustained  variation  in  the  price  of  one  usually 
resulted  in  a  similar  movement  in  the  price  of  the  other;  that 
beef  prices  at  Chicago,  as  a  rule,  fluctuated  less  widely  than 
those  at  New  York ;  that  at  Chicago  the  differential  between 
the  price  of  cattle  and  wholesale  prices  of  beef  is  fairly 
constant ;  and,  finally,  that  despite  the  added  costs  of  trans- 
portation and  other  charges  involved  in  getting  beef  from 
Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  New  York  prices  were  fre- 
quently lower  than  those  at  Chicago.  In  fact,  in  the  two 
years  considered,  during  one  week  New  York  prices  aver- 
aged the  same  as  Chicago,  during  52  weeks  they  were  higher, 
and  during  51  weeks,  or  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  time,  they 
were  lower. 

Another  factor  which  has  considerable  bearing  on  cattle 
prices  is  the  demand  for  the  important  by-products,  such 
as  hides,  tallow,  and  oleo  oil,  and  the  prices  resulting  there- 
from. A  comparison  of  such  prices  (Fig.  62)  before,  during, 
and  following  the  war  shows  that  under  normal  conditions 
there  is  a  fairly  close  correlation  between  prices  of  cattle 
and  of  these  three  commodities.  During  1915  and  1916  this 
was  rather  marked.  Early  in  1917,  however,  the  World  War 
began  to  exert  a  rather  powerful  influence  over  prices  of 
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most  commodities.  As  a  result  of  this,  tallow  prices  advanced 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advance  in  either  cattle  or  other 
important  by-products. 

On  the  signing  of  the  armistice  near  the  close  of  1918,  tallow 
prices  fell  precipitately,  whereas  cattle  and  oleo  oil,  being 
more  particularly  peace-time  articles  of  trade,  advanced.  In 
the  speculative  period  of  1919  practically  all  by-product 
prices  went  evela  higher  than  they  had  during  the  period  of 
actual  conflict,  while  cattle  prices  declined  sharply.    Toward 

NUMBER  OF  1000  POUND  CATTLE 
REQUIRED  TO  PURCHASE 
A  WAGON.  ACORN  BINDER,  A  GRAIN  BINDER  AND  A  GANG  PLOW 
IN  ILLINOIS  IN  1913.  IN  1920  AND  IN  1921. 


1913  = 


1920=     ^.^       ^^^ 


1921=        ^a^    ^     __^ 

f^  W*  W*  ffr^T 

Fio.  64. — In  1913  seven  cattle  In  central  Illionis  would  purchase  a  wagon, 
a  corn  binder,  a  grain  binder,  and  a  gang  plow,  whereas  In  1920  two  more 
cattle  were  required,  and  in  1921  four  more  cattle.     (See  Figs.  58  and  63.) 

the  end  of  the  year,  however,  there  was  a  readjustment,  and 
during  1920  and  1921  the  normal  close  relationship  between 
cattle  prices  and  those  of  hides,  tallow,  and  oleo  oil  was  main- 
tained. This  was  especially  striking  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year. 

Cattle  Prices  and  General   Commodity  Prices. 

Having  considered  the  effect  on  cattle  prices  of  the  factors 
most  closely  related  to  cattle,  it  remains  to  discover  how 
cattle  prices  respond  to  changes  in  the  general  level  of  com- 
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modity  pricea  (Figs,  63  and  64.)  From  the  beginning  of 
1913  to  June,  1916,  cattle  prices  and  general  commodity  prices 
showed  a  fairly  close  relationship.  At  times  cattle  were 
slightly  higher  and  at  other  times  slightly  lower  than  the 
level  of  other  important  commodities.  Early  in  1916,  how- 
ever, all  prices,  including  those  of  cattle,  started  upward, 
and  so  far  as  general  conmiodities  were  concerned  the  trend, 
with  only  one  or  two  rather  slight  interruptions,  continued 
until  May,  1920.     Although  cattle  prices  shared  to  a  certain 


PRICE  OF  STEERS  BY  GRADES  AT  CHICAGO 

WEEKLY  AVERAGES.  1921 
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Pio.  65. — Grade  In  large  measure  determines  the  price  paid  for  cattle.  In 
the  late  spring,  when  fattened  cattle  are  being  received  from  the  feed  lots 
in  large  numbers  and  the  movement  of  common  cattle  from  the  Western 
Range  is  light,  the  diflference  in  price  between  choice  and  common  steers 
is  much  less  than  in  the  fall  months  when  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
(See  Fig.  62.)  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1921  the  price  of  choice 
steers  was  higher  in  the  fall  months  than  in  the  spring,  and  the  price  of 
common  steers  was  much  lower.  The  scale  of  the  graph  is  not  carried  down 
to  aero. 

extent  in  this  movement,  at  no  time  after  the  middle  of  1916 
did  their  rise  equal  the  rise  in  general  commodity  prices. 
Not  only  was  that  true,  but  cattle  prices  reached  their  peak 
in  August,  1919,  whereas  general  commodity  prices  continued 
upward  almost  a  year  longer. 

During  the  reconstruction  period  of  1920  and  1921  cattle 
prices  not  only  took  their  full  share  of  liquidation,  but  closed 
the  year  1921  below  the  pre-war  average,  while  general  com- 
modity prices  were  still  nearly  50  per  cent  above  that  level. 
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Choice  Beef  Steer. 


Good  Beef  Steer. 

Fio.   60. — In    market   practice  a  distinction   is  made   between    "boef**   steers 

and   **  feeder "    steers.     In  general,    **  beef "    steers   are   those   which  go  to 

slaughter,   and   **  feeder "   steers  those  which   are  returned   to   the  country 

.  for  further  feeding.     Four  grades  of  beef  steers — choice,  good,  medium,  and 

common— are  illustrated  on  this  and  the  opposite  page.     Note  in  the  choice 
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Medium  Beef  Steer. 


Common  Beef  Steer. 

steer  the  straight,  broad  back,  the  thick  loin  and  full  round,  the  depth  of 
rib  and  flank,  and  the  generally  smooth  conformation,  with  an  even  covering 
of  fat.  Also  note  that  the  lower  grades  are  deficient  in  one  or  more  of 
these  characteristics.  Comparison  with  Figure  46  shows  that,  grade  for 
grade,  the  chief  difference  between  **  beef  *'  and  **  feeder  "  steers  consists  in 
the  conformation  and  the  amount  of  flesh  and  fat  carried.  The  *'  feeder  " 
steer  shows  ability  to  put  on  fat  and  flesh  if  properly  fed,  whereas  the 
**  beef  '*  steer  shows  the  results  of  feeding. 
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Standardized  Grades  for  Cattle  and  Beef. 

WTiile  the  factors  considered  in  the  foregoing  discussion 
affect  cattle  prices  in  varying  degrees  and  at  different  times, 
there  is  another  factor  which  operates  at  all  times  and  very 
largely  determines  the  price  which  the  producer  gets  for 
his  beef  animals.  That  factor  is  grade.  Choice  and  prime 
cattle  invariably  bring  more  money  than  do  common.  How- 
ever, the  price  differentials  between  grades  are  by  no  means 
constant,  as  may  be  seen  by  considering  the  graph  in  Figure 
65,  which  indicates  the  course  of  weekly  average  prices  at 
Chicago  during  1921.     This  graph  shows  that  the  extreme 

Side  of  Beef  Showing  Wholesale  Cuts 
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HAMBURGER 


Fia.  67. — Sidp  of  bepf  and  important  wholesale  and  retail  cuts.  There  are 
numerous  ways  of  cutting  up  a  beef  carcass,  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
In  different  parts  of  the  country  determining?  which  method  shall  bo  used. 
The  cuts  shown  in  the  above  fipure  are  based  on  what  is  Icnown  as  the 
Chicago  method  of  catting.  Figures  appearing  under  the  name  of  each 
wholesale  cut  indicate  the  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  side  repre- 
sented by  that  cut. 
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range  in  prices  of  beef  steers  was  widest  during  the  latter 
part  of  October  and  narrowest  during  the  last  week  of  May. 
Although  there  are  certain  variations  in  the  time  when 
these  expansions  and  contractions  in  the  price  range  occur, 
a  differential  between  the  grades  is  always  present. 

Because  grade  so  largely  determines  the  price,  the  ex- 
istence or  lack  of  a  standardized  system  of  grading  becomes 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  producer  of  beef  animals, 
lentil  very  recently  no  such  system  existed.    Heretofore  most 


WHOLESALE  CUTS  QF  BEEF 


PROM  A  CHOICE  STEBR 


PROM  A  COMMON  STEER 


ROUND 


ROUND 


LOIN 


LOIN 


RIB 


RIB 


CHUCK 


CHUCK 


Fig.  68. — The  difference  in  appearance  between  the  meat  of  a  choice  and  that 
of  a  common  beef  steer.  Note  the  greater  thickness,  covering  of  fat,  and 
marbling  of  fat  in  the  lean  in  the  cuts  from  the  choice  steer.  The  choice 
cuts  are  also  more  tender  and  palatable,  and  therefore  in  greater  demand. 
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live-stock  markets  have  used  a  certain  group  of  trade  terms 
to  designate  classes  and  grades  of  cattle  and  to  describe 
market  and  trade  conditions.  The  definitions  of  these  terms, 
however,  varied  not  only  between  markets  but  even  at  the 
same  market  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  This  situation 
made  it  vii-tually  impossible  to  interpret  market  reports  accu- 
rately. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  en- 
deavored to  assist  in  solving  this  problem  by  adopting  a 
standard  set  of  classes  and  grades  for  cattle  and  calves  and 
formulating  simple  and  easily  understood  definitions  for 
each. 

Cattle  and  calves  for  slaughter  have  been  divided  into 
seven  classes:  Steers,  baby  beef,  heifers,  cows,  stags,  bulls, 
and  veal  calves.  Some  of  these  are  still  further  divided 
into  subclasses  based  on  weight,  such  as  heavyweights,  me- 
diumweights,  and  lightweights. 

Having  grouped  the  animals  in  these  seven  classes,  such 
grouping  being  based  largely  on  sex  and  age,  each  class  is 
further  subdivided  into  grades.  Although  the  number  of 
grades  varies  somewhat  between  classes,  the  more  import- 
ant grades  are :  Prime,  choice,  good,  medium,  and  common, 
four  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Figure  66.  Virtually  the 
same  classification  has  been  applied  to  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  and  calves. 

As  there  is  even  more  confusion  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  regarding  the  various  classes  and  grades  of  dressed 
meats  than  of  live  animals,  a  similar  classification  of. 
dressed  beef  and  veal  has  been  made.  These  grades  of  the 
dressed  meat  correspond  with  those  of  the  live  animals. 
In  other  words,  a  "choice"  steer  must  produce  "choice" 
beef  and  a  "  common  "  st«er  "  common"  beef. 

As  a  basis  of  understanding  the  classes  and  grades  of 
beef,  an  idea  of  the  important  wholesale  and  retail  cuts, 
their  location  in  the  carcass,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  "side"  which  each  cut  comprises,  is 
necessary  (see  Fig.  67). 

Methods  of  cutting  up  a  beef  carcass  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of 
pounds  in  the  different  cuts  and  the  percentage  of  the 
carcass  weight  represented  by  a  given  cut  will  depend  upon 
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the  method  of  cutting  adopted.  The  Chicago  system  of 
cutting  is  more  widely  used  than  any  other.  However,  as 
a  large  percentage  of  the  total  amoimt  of  beef  produced  is 
consumed  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  various  eastern 
methods  of  cutting  beef  are  also  of  interest  and  importance. 
Table  10  shows  the  result  of  a  cutting  test  made  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  late  in  1921. 

The  difference  between  choice  and  common  beef  with  re- 
spect to  texture,  fiber,  quantity,  and  distribution  of  fat 
is  shown  in  Figure  68. 

With  a  standardized  system  of  grading  both  cattle  and 
beef  generally  understood  and  in  common  use,  the  producer 
will  be  able  to  market  his  live  stock  more  intelligently  and 
therefore  more  profitably,  and  the  consumer  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  purchase  his  meat  more  wisely  and  economically  on 
account  of  his  more  thorough  and  definite  knowledge  of 
market  conditions. 

Table  10. — The  weights  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  cuts  of  an  open 
side  of  beef  ijoeighing  291  pounds,^ 


Pounds. 

Round  and  rump  (62  pounds)  : 

Top  round  steak 12 

Bottom  round  steak 11 

Round  roast 2| 

Rump  roast 12^ 

Shank  meat 9| 

Soup  bones 5i 

Fat 1\ 

Bones 71 

FuU  loin  (65  pounds)  : 

Sirloin 22 

Porterhouse  steak 171 

Tip  steak 5i 

Tip  roast 5i 

Hanging  tenderloin 2 

Kidney 1 

Suet 91 

Fat 1 

Bones 1 

Rib  (30  pounds)  : 

Rib  roast 29 

Bones  1 


Pounds. 

Chuck  (58  pounds)  : 

Chuck  roast 32 

Cross  rib  roast 11 

Boneless  neck 9 

Fat  11 

Bones 41 

Flank  (91  pounds)  : 

Flank  steak 11 

Lean  trimmings 31 

Fat 41 

Plate  (20i  pounds)  : 

Stewing  beef 20 

Lean  trimmings 1 

Brisket  (213  pounds)  : 

Sticking  piece 41 

Stewing  beef 161 

Fat li 

Fore  shank  (22f  pounds)  : 

Shoulder  clod 91 

Shank   meat 5 

Soup  bones 4 

Bones 4 


^  Loss  in  making  wholesale  cuts  If  pounds,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  In 
weighing  the  cuts  one-fourth  pound  was  the  smallest  unit  considered. 
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However,  the  matter  of  standardized  grading,  important 
as  it  is,  is  only  one  of  the  problems  involved  in  marketing 
beef  cattle.  Many  different  agencies  are  involved  in  getting 
cattle  from  the  farm  or  ranch  to  the  consumer.  Among  the 
important  ones  are  the  country  buyers  or  cooperative  ship- 
ping associations,  transportation  companies,  feeding  sta- 
tions, stockyards,  commission  men,  packers  and  slaughterers, 
cold-storage  establishments  and  warehouses,  wholesale  and 
retail  meat  dealers,  and  banks  and  loan  companies.  These 
are  links  in  the  chain  which  connects  the  cattle  producer 
with  the  consumer  of  beef  and  beef  products.  If  there  is  a 
break  or  weak  point  in  the  chain,  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer are  bound  to  be  affected. 

Each  of  these  agencies  constitutes  a  distinct  problem,  but 
there  are  many  more.  Price  fluctuations,  competition  for 
both  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  and  lack  of  accurate 
and  unbiased  market  news  are  among  the  most  outstanding. 
All  of  these  problems  must  be  solved  if  the  producer  of 
beef  cattle  is  to  obtain  the  fullest  returns  for  his  efforts  and 
the  consumer  is  to  obtain  beef  and  veal  of  satisfactory 
quality  at  a  fair  price. 

Consumption  of  Beef. 

Consumption  is  the  aim  and  inspiration  not  only  of  all 
production  but  of  all  marketing.  If  there  is  little  consmnp- 
tive  demand  for  a  commodity,  prices  will  soon  decline  to  a 
point  below  the  cost  of  production  and  ultimately  both  pro- 
duction and  marketing  will  cease.  While  consumption  exerts 
a  powerful  influence  over  prices,  there  is  a  reciprocal  action 
in  which  prices  vitally  affect  consumption.  The  demand  for 
beef  and  veal  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  is  by  no 
means  as  constant  as  many  suppose,  but  varies  widely  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Exact  data  showing  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  and 
veal  are  not  easily  obtained  and  are  not  available  over  any 
considerable  time.  The  most  accurate  figures  pertaining  to 
this  matter  begin  with  1907,  shortly  after  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  meat  was  first  inaugurated.  Considering  the  15  years, 
1907  to  1921,  inclusive,  per  capita  consumption  has  ranged 
from  87  pounds  in  1907  to  ^  pounds  in  1915,  a  net  variation 
of  27  pounds  per  capita  (Fig.  69).    When  these  per  capita 
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figures  are  converted  into  total  consumption  by  multiplying 
them  by  the  total  population,  the  importance  to  the  cattle 
producer  of  such  a  variation  in  consumption  at  once  becomes 
apparent.  The  consumption  of  beef  per  capita  has  declined 
rather  steadily  during  the  past  15  years.  If  the  two  periods, 
1907  to  1910  and  1911  to  1921,  are  compared,  the  decrease 
in  consumption  per  capita  amounts  to  approximately  20 
per  cent  (Fig.  71  and  Tables  11  and  13). 


BEEF 
PER  CAPITA  SLAUGHTER  &  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  BEEF 

UNITED  STATES  1907-1921 
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Fig.  69. — From  1907  to  1921,  inclusive,  excepting  1914,  the  amount  of  be«f 
and  veal  slaughtered  per  capita  In  the  United  States  has  been  slightly 
greater  than  the  amount  consumed,  the  surplus  being  exported.  In  1914, 
imports  exceeded  exports,  consumption  being  greater  than  the  domestic 
slaughter.  The  downward  trend  in  per  capita  consumption  from  1907  to 
1914,  reversed  during  the  war  period,  but  during  the  last  three  years  trend- 
ing downward  again,  is  significant. 

The  problem  is  still  further  complicated  for  the  producer 
by  the  fact  that  one  market  wants  heavy  beef  and  another 
light  beef.  High-class  hotels  in  the  large  cities  want  prime, 
fat,  and  finished  beef,  while  the  average  housewife  wants 
beef  involving  less  waste.  In  warm  weather  the  chief 
demand  is  for  steaks  and  chops,  while  the  winter  trade 
demands  more  roasts  and  boiling  beef.  The  orthodox  Jew- 
ish trade  uses  only  the  forequarters,  while  gentiles,  as  a  rule, 
prefer  hindquarter  beef. 
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Not  only  is  the  total  and  per  capita  consumption  of  inter- 
est but  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  where  the  bulk  of  the 
beef  and  veal  produced  in  the  United  States  is  consruned 


NUMBER  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  FOR 
.   EVERY  10  PEOPLE 


1900  TO  1910 


AVERAGE 
1911  TO  1921 


Fio.  70. — ^The  average  number  of  beef  cattle  In  the  United  States,  for  every 
10  people  decreased  from  4.2  head  for  the  years  1900-1910  to  3.1  head  for 
the  years  1911-1921,  or  26  per  cent.  See  Table  11  for  statistics  of  con- 
sumption. 

(Figa  72  and  73).  A  survey  made  in  1920  indicated  that 
at  that  time  nearly  32  per  cent  was  consumed  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  which  comprise  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  The  next  largest  quantity,  or 
24  per  cent,  was  consumed  in  the  east-north-central  division. 
In  other  words,  more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  total  consump- 
tion of  beef  and  veal  occurred  in  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  and  Maryland.  The 
smallest  total  consumption  occurred  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division,  comprising  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  Per  capita  consumption  showed  al- 
most as  wide  variations  between  divisions  of  the  country  as 
did  total  consumption,  ranging  from  83  pounds  in  the  West- 
em  division  to  39  pounds  in  the  South-Central.  The  North 
Atlantic  division,  which  was  first  in  total  consumption,  was 
second  in  per  capita  consumption. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  BEEF  AND  VEAL 
PER  PERSON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Pig.  71. — The  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  and  veal  In  the  United  States 
decreased  from  82  pounds  in  the  period  from  1907  to  1910.  inclusive,  to  67 
pounds  in  the  period  1911  to  1921,  inclusive,  or  18.2  per  cent.  This  per 
capita  decrease  in  consumption  is  smaller  than  the  decrease  in  number  of 
animals  (see  Fig.  70),  a  fact  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  net 
exports  of  cattle  and  beef  in  recent  years,  the  slaughter  of  animals  at  an 
earlier  age.  and  the  increasing  supply  of  meat  from  dairy  cattle. 
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Fig.  72. — ^The  size  of  the  drcles  shows  the  relative  quantities  of  beef  and 
veal  consumed  in  the  stx  geographic  divisions  of  the  United  States,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  In  1920  the  North  Atlantic 
States  consumed  about  32  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  East  North  Central  States  about  24  per  cent,  these  two 
divisions  consuming  over  half  of  the  beef  and  veal  of  the  nation.  The  per 
capita  consumption  in  the  Northern  States  was  about  75  pounds,  in  the 
Western  States  about  85  pounds,  and  in  the  Southern  States  about  40 
pounds.     (See  Figs.  21,  53,  and  54.) 


THE  APPROXIMATE  CENTERS  OF  BEEF  PRODUCTION. 
SLAUGHTER  AND  CONSUMPTION 


•■PRODUCTION 
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Pig.  73. — The  center  of  beef  production  of  the  United  States  is  in  central 
Kansas,  and  the  center  of  consumption  is  In  western  Ohio,  over  700  miles 
eastward.  Between  these  two  centers  is  the  center  of  slaughter  under 
Federal  inspection,  which  indicates  the  general  eastward  movement  of  beef 
before,  as  well  as  after,  slaughter.  These  centers  were  found  by  determin- 
ing the  intersection  of  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  lines  which 
divide  the  production,  slaughter,  and  consumption,  respectively,  into  four 
equal  parts. 
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Table  11. — Estimated  annual  slaughter,  exports y  and  consumption  of 
beef  and  veal  in  the  Undted  States. 

BEEF. 


Slaughter. 

Exports. 

Import<i 
Oess  re- 
exports). 

Consumption. 

Calendar  year. 

Total. 

Feder- 
ally In- 
spected. 

Other. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

1907 

MiUhm 
pounds. 
7,319 
6,676 
7,071 
6,733 
6,497 
6,920 
6,913 
6,639 
6,816 
6,118 
6,686 
7,320 
6,283 
6,463 
6,194 

MiUion 
pounds. 
4,336 
3,966 
4,189 
4,064 
3,984 
3,731 
3,696 
3,601 
3,979 
4,362 
6,169 
6,638 
4,774 
4,578 
4,113 

Million 
pounds. 
2,983 
2,721 
2,882 
2,679 
2,613 
2,189 
2,318 
2,038 
1,837 
1,756 
1,617 
1,682 
1,509 
1,886 
2,081 

Mittion 

pounds. 

352 

228 

163 

110 

92 

56 

46 

95 

399 

287 

376 

728 

314 

164 

52 

MiUion 
pounds. 

MiUion 
pounds. 
6,967 
6,448 
6,908 
6,623 
6,406 
5,864 
6,902 
5,797 
6,642 
6,864 
6,335 
6,717 
6,022 
6,498 
6,223 

Pounds, 
79.7 

1908 

72.4 

1909..          

76.2 

1910 

71.8 

1911 

68.4 

1912    . 

61.7 

1913 

36 
253 
125 
23 
25 
125 
53 
43 
23 

60.8 

1914 

58.9 

1916 

55.7 

1916 

58.1 

1917.    . 

62.0 

1918 

64.8 

1919 

67.3 

1920 

61.1 

1921 

57.7 

VEAL. 


1907 

626 
605 
684 
687 
657 
668 
488 
433 
428 
536 
662 
791 
860 
936 
888 

^    210 

203 
2?0 
235 
229 
239 
176 
158 
168 
220 
296 
352 
378 
402 
391 

416 
402 
454 
452 
428 
429 
312 
276 
260 
316 
366 
439 
•    482 
534 
497 

626 
605 
G84 
687 
667 
668 
488 
438 
429 
537 
663 
792 
865 
944 
892 

7.1 

1908 

6.8 

1909 

7.5 

1910. . . 

7.4 

1911 

7.0 

1912 

7.0 

1913. . . 

6.0 

1914 

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
8 
4 

4.4 

1915 

4.3 

1916 

6.3 

1917 

6.5 

1918 

7.6 

1919 

8.2 

1920 

8.9 

1921 

8.3 

For  several  years  past  the  general  trend  of  consumptive 
demand  has  been  toward  lighter  cuts  of  meat,  with  a  cor- 
responding tendency  to  produce  cattle  of  a  lighter  weight 
and  earlier  age.  The  consumption  per  capita  of  veal  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  seven  years,  as  indicated  by 
the  increase  in  calves  slaughtered.    Lack  of  adequate  credit 
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for  production,  high  retail  prices,  unemployment,  and  anti- 
meat  propaganda  have  curtailed  consumption  per  capita 
considerably  during  the  last  three  years. 

Trend  of  Beef  Production. 

There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the 
beef-cattle  industry  of  the  United  States  since  1850  with  re- 
spect to  the  age  to  which  the  animals  destined  for  slaughter 
are  kept  on  farms.  In  earlier  years  of  our  history  steers 
were  commonly  kept  to  4  or  5  years  of  age  before  slaughter- 
ing. The  censuses  for  1900  and  1920,  in  which  the  same  age 
schedules  were  used,  provide  a  basis  for  the  calculations  in 
the  following  table,  which  show  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  percentages  of  beef  calves,  heifers,  cows,  and 
bulls,  and  a  decrease  in  the  percentages  of  steers,  especially 
aged  steers. 

Table  12. — Changes  in  number  of  various  age  and  sex  groups  of  heef 
cattle  in  the  United  States  {1900  to  1920). 


Groups. 

Estimated 

number, 

Jan.  1, 

1900. 

Actual 

niunber, 

Jan.  1, 

1920. 

Relation  to  total. 

Increase 

1900 

1920 

or 
decrease. 

Calves  under  1  year  old 

Head. 
8,463,000 
3,468,000 
10,821,000 
629,000 
6,448,000 
7,412,000 

Head. 
8,809,000 
4,036,000 
12,730,000 
736,000 
4,728,000 
4,847,000 

Per  cent. 
22.70 

9.31 
29.07 

1.69 
17.32 
19.91 

Percent. 
24.65 
11.24 
36.47 
2.06 
13.18 
13.51 

Percent. 
4.21 

Heifers  1  year  old  and  under  2 

Cows  2  years  old  and  over 

16.35 
17.65 

Bulls  1  vear  old  and  over. ....... 

16.85 

Steers  1  year  old  and  under  2 

Bt4wnf  2  yfATS  old  and  over 

-26.67 
-34.61 

Total  beef  cattle 

37,231,000 

35,884,000 

100.00 

100.00 

-3.62 

About  1905  South  America  and  Australasia  became  the 
chief  sources  of  surplus  beef.  However,  during  the  World 
War  production  in  the  United  States  was  so  stimulated  that 
during  1917  and  1918  combined  over  1,000,000,000  pounds 
of  beef  were  exported,  which  was  7  per  cent  of  our  produc- 
tion and  22  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  world  during  those 
years.  At  the  same  time  our  per  capita  consumption  in- 
creased considerably. 

Figures  69,  70, 71,  and  74  and  Tables  11  and  13  show  some 
of  the  changing  relations  between  our  population  and  our 
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beef  supply  since  1907.  There  are  no  figures  available  giving 
separately  the  number  of  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle  slaugh- 
tered for  beef. 

Table  13. — Ratio  of  cattle  to  population ^  and  of  slaughter  to  cattle 
and  to  population,  1907-1921,  with  10-year  average,  1907-1916,  and 
subsequent  years  in  percentage  of  10-year  average. 


Beef 
cattle 
per  100 
people. 

Dairy 
cattle 
per  100 
people. 

All 
cattle 
per  100 
people. 

Cattle  slaughtered. 

Calves  slaughtered. 

Year. 

Per  100 
cattle. 

Per  100 
people. 

Per  100 
cattle. 

Per  100 
people. 

1907 

43 
40 
38 
35 
33 
30 
28 
28 
28 
31 
32 
34 
34 
34 
32 

35 
34 
34 
33 
32 
31 
31 
30 
30 
31 
32 
32 
31 
31 
30 

78 
74 
71 
67 
66 
61 
59 
58 
59 
62 
64 
65 
66 
65 
62 

20. 
19 
21 
22 
21 
21 
20 
19 
18 
19 
21 
23 
20 
18 
18 

15 
14 
15 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
11 
12 
13 
15 
13 
11 
11 

9 
9 
10 
11 
10 
11 
9 
8 
8 
9 
11 
11 
13 
14 
13 

ig08 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

10-year    average, 
1907-1916 

33 

32 

65 

20 

13 

9 

6 

REGARDING  THE  10-YEAR  AVERAGE  OF  1907-1916  AS  100,  THE  FIGURES 
BELOW  SHOW  PERCENTAGES  FOR  DIFFERENT  ITEMS  IN  SUBSEQUENT 
YEARS. 


1917 
1918. 
1919. 
1920 
1921 


96 

98 

97 

105 

102 

115 

102 

98 

100 

115 

115 

122 

104 

97 

101 

98 

98 

139 

102 

96 

99 

88 

87 

149 

95 

U 

95 

90 

85 

142 

111 

122 
139 
147 
134 


The  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  increased  12,- 
200,000  from  1914  to  1919.  During  the  last  three  years  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  2,000,000.  The  number  of  calves  bom 
in  1921  was  over  600,000  more  than  in  1920,  while  in  1920 
there  were  four  and  two-thirds  millions  less  than  in  1918. 
From  the  record  established  in  1918  the  slaughter  of  cattle 
and  calves  decreased  almost  1,500,000  in  1919  and  1920  corn- 
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bined,  and  more  than  1,100,000  in  1921.  Meanwhile  the 
slaughter  of  calves,  which  had  increased  in  numbers  beyond 
previous  records  from  1914  to  1918,  increased  almost  1,300,000 
in  1919  and  almost  200,000  in  1920,  but  decreased  almost 
600,000  in  1921.  This  imusually  large  slaughter  of  calves 
in  1919  and  1920  contrasts  strangely  with  the  abrupt  decline 
in  cattle  slaughter  during  the  same  period.  It  is  accounted 
for  partly  by  the  droughty  conditions  in  the  West,  which 
induced  heavy  marketings  of  yoimg  stock  during  1919,  and 


TOTAL  CATTLE  ON  FARMS  AND  CALF  CROP 
COMPARED  WITH   CATTLE   AND  CALVES  SLAUGHTERED 

1909-1921 


Fio.  75. — The  trend  of  cattle  production  and  slaughter  was  downward  until 
1914.  The  downward  trend  In  production  was  checked  by  a  larger  calf 
crop  in  that  year  and  by  still  larger  calf  crops  from  1915  to  1918.  In  1916 
the  slaughter  increased  and  about  two  years  later  exceeded  the  calf  crop. 
The  calf  crop  began  to  decrease  after  1918,  but  the  number  of  calves 
slaughtered  continued  to  increase  until  1919.  This  resulted  in  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  after  1919.     (See  Fig.  76.) 

the  considerably  higher  prices  for  calves  than  for  more 
mature  cattle. 

In  other  words  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  industry  re- 
sulting from  the  termination  of  war-time  consumption  was 
relieved  by  the  liquidation  of  the  calves  and  light  cattle  for 
which  the  market  demand  and  price  were  more  favorable 
than  for  mature  and  heavy  cattle.  While  the  number  of 
cattle  has  decreased  the  situation  is  not  as  serious  as  might 
appear,  since  the  number  of  cattle  is  greater  now  than  in  any 
vear  from  1896  to  1917 
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The  tendency  is  to  produce  earlier  maturing  cattle  which 
are  ready  for  market  at  an  earlier  age.  The  proportionate 
slaughter  of  calves  and  yearlings  is  much  greater  than  for- 
merly. The  greater  proportion  of  beef  cows,  as  shown  in 
Table  12,  makes  it  possible  to  produce  and  market  a  larger 
number  of  beef  animals  each  year.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  are  fattened  as  yearlings  intead  of  being  slaughtered  as 
calves,  more  beef  can  be  produced  than  if  fewer  cattle  were 
raised  but  kept  to  a  greater  age  as  formerly.    Therefore,  with 


ALL  CATTLE 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER,  UNITED  STATES 

JAN  1.1919- DEC  1.1921 

MILLIONS               1919                             1920                            1921 

n ~           ~     ~     

/    \                 

/     s 

.^^.... 

"  ^^^''Ki ....:.. 

JAN.— 1 

APR. 

JULY 

OCT  

JAN.  

APR. 

JULY 

OCT  

JAN. -^ 

APR.  — ^ 

JULY 

OCT.  

DEC 

Pio.  76. — The  spring  calf  crop  increases  the  number  of  cattle,  the  annual 
maximum  being  reached  usually  In  June  or  July  (see  Fig.  50).  The 
number  is  then  gradually  reduced  by  slaughter,  the  annual  minimum  being 
reached  in  January  or  February  (see  Pig.  51).  This . indicates  the  conse- 
quences of  taking  the  census  at  different  times  of  the  year.  There  was  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  from  1019  to  1920,  according 
to  the  estimates. 

our  present  number  of  beef  cattle  and  larger  proportionate 
number  of  breeding  cows,  it  is  possible  to  produce  more  beef 
annually  than  the  same  number  of  beef  cattle  with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  cows  would  have  produced  when  more  steers 
were  kept  to  a  greater  age.  However,  the  system  of  using 
yoimger  cattle  for  beef  involves  the  use  of  more  harvested 
feed  per  100  pounds  of  beef  produced,  since  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  gains  in  weight  are  made  in  the  feed  lot  than  was 
formerly  the  case  when  steers  were  carried  four  to  five  sea- 
sons on  grass. 
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Bulletins  Relating  to  Beef  Cattle. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  available  for  distribution  a 
number  of  bulletins  which  deal  with  breeds,  breeding,  feeding,  care, 
management,  dlf^ases,  Insect  pests,  farm  equipment,  fitting  for  Bhow, 
judging,  cost  of  production,  marketing,  and  other  related  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  beef -cattle  industry.  These  publications  can  be  se- 
cured free  In  small  numbers  from  the  Division  of  Publications,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  or  may  be  purchased  In  quantity  at  6  cents 
each  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  partial  list  of  these  bulletins  Is  given  as 
follows:  612.  Breeds  of  Beef  Cattle;  724.  Feeding  Grain  Sorghum  to 
Live  Stock;  790.  Contagious  Abortion  of  Cattle;  1008.  Saving  Farm 
Labor  by  Harvesting  Crops  with  Live  Stock ;  1057.  Cattle  Fever  Ticks 
and  Methods  of  Eradication ;  1068.  Judging  Beef  Cattle ;  1095.  Beet- 
top  Silage  and  other  By-Products  of  Sugar  Beet ;  1135.  The  Beef  Calf : 
Its  Growth  and  Development;  1167.  Essentials  in  Animal  Breeding; 
1179.  Feeding  Cottonseed  Products  to  Live  Stock;  1218.  Beef  Pro- 
duction In  the  Corn  Belt. 

There  are  also  available  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  bulletins,  which  give  the  results  of  experiments 
and  Investigations  dealing  with  beef  cattle  and  beef  production.  They 
may  be  purchased  at  the  indicated  prices  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  fol- 
lows: 25.  Shrinkage  In  Weight  of  Beef  Cattle  in  Transit,  10  cents; 
73.  Raising  and  Fattening  Beef  Calves  in  Alabama,  5  cents ;  575.  Stock 
Poisoning  Plants  of  the  Range,  50  cents;  580.  Beef  Production  In  the 
South,  5  cents;  588.  Increased  Cattle  Production  on  Southwestern 
Ranges,  5  cents;  628.  Wintering  and  Fattening  Beef  Cattle  in  North 
Carolina,  10  cents ;  631.  Five  Years'  Calf  Feeding  Work  in  Mississlj^i 
and  Alabama,  10  cents;  777.  Fattening  Steers  on  Summer  Pasture  In 
the  South,  5  cents;  790.  Range  Management  on  the  National  Forests, 
35  cents ;  827.  The  Cut-Over  Pine  Lands  of  the  South  for  Beef  Cattle 
Production,  15  cents ;  870.  Effect  of  Winter  Rations  on  Pasture  (Sains 
of  Yearling  Steers,  5  cents;  905.  Principles  of  Live  Stock  Breeding, 
15  cents;  954.  Wintering  and  Summer  Fattening  of  Steers  in  North 
Carolina,  5  cents;  1024.  Feeding  Experiments  with  Grade  Beef  Cows 
Raising  Calves,  5  cents;  1042.  Effects  of  Winter  Rations  on  Pasture 
Gains  of  Calves,  5  cents;  and  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletins 
103,  131,  and  147.  Experiments  in  Beef  Production  In  Alabama,  10 
cents  each;  and  Circular  166.  Influence  of  Winter  Rations  on  the 
Growth  of  Steers  on  Pasture,  5  cents. 

Reports  on  the  meat  situation  in  the  United  States,  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  beef  cattle,  have  been  issued  from  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  reports 
are  no  doubt  available  as  references,  and  some  of  them  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  follows:  109.  Statistics  of  Live  Stock. 
Meat  Production  and  Consumption,  Prices,  and  International  Trade 
for  Many  Countries,  35  cents;  110.  Live  Stock  Production  In  the 
Eleven  Far  Western  Range  States,  15  cents;  111.  Methods  and  Cost 
of  Growing  Beef  Cattle  in  the  Corn  Belt  States,  15  cents;  112.  UtiU- 
zatlon  and  Efficiency  of  Available  American  Feedstuffs,  5  cents;  113. 
Methods  and  Cost  of  Marketing  Live  Stock  and  Meats,  25  cents. 
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By  A.  M.  Agelasto,  Specialist  in  Cotton  Classing,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics;  C.  B.  Doyle,  Botanist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry; 
G.  S.  Meloy,  Investigator  in  Cotton  Marketing;  and  O.  C.  Stine, 
Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Cotton    the  Great  Crop  of  the  South. 


im 


IP^SBP*^  he  greatest  commercial  crop  of  the  United 
^^^1  ^^  States  is  cotton.    The  corn  crop  exceeds 

it  in  total  value  (Fig.  1),  but  much  the 
greater  part  of  that  crop  is  consumed 
on  the  farms  where  grown,  whereas  all 
of  the  lint  and  most  of  the  seed  of  the 
cotton  crop  is  sold  off  the  farms.  In 
comparing  crop  values  often  only  the  value  of  the  lint  of 
the  cotton  is  considered.  The  hay  crops  and  the  wheat  crop 
are  usually  about  equal  to  and  sometimes  greater  in  value 
than  the  lint  of  the  cotton  crop,  but,  including  the  value  of 
the  cotton  seed,  the  cotton  crop  stands  second  only  to  corn. 
Although  American  mills  consume  about  half  the  crop,  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  usually  exceeds  that  of 
the  exports  of  any  other  crop. 

Cotton  is  the  great  crop  of  the  South.    It  is  the  chief  and 
often  almost  the  only  source  of  income  to  a  large  proportion 
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ANNUAL.  PARM  VALUft 
OOTTON,CORN.AND  MAY 

AND  ESTIMATED 
PARM  VAUIK  OP  SWINC  8LAI 
1910-1921 


ANNUAL  VAUIK  OP  KXPORTS 

COTTON,  WHKAT,  AND  PORK  PRODUCTS 

1910-1920 


Fig.  1. — Note  that  cotton  holds  first  place  In  exports  but  not  In  total  value  of 
the  crop.  Only  the  lint  of  the  cotton  is  here  included  in  the  value  of  the 
crop.  Adding  the  value  of  the  seed,  cotton  would  stand  second  to  corn 
only  in   total  value. 

of  the  farmers  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  so  important 
that  low  prices  or  any  other  factor  which  greatly  reduces 
the  profitableness  of  the  crop  greatly  disturbs  the  economic 
life  of  the  Southern  States.  When  the  cotton  crop  is  good 
and  brings  good  prices  the  South  is  prosperous. 

There  is  a  division  of  labor  between  the  States  of  the  Xorth 
and  those  of  the  South  by  which  the  Xorth  depends  upon  the 
South  for  cotton  clothing  or  the  raw  materials  out  of  which 
to  manufacture  the  clothing  and  for  products  of  the  cotton 
seed,  and  the  South  in  turn  buys  many  of  the  products  of 
farms  of  the  North.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  the 
South  is  prosperous  it  furnishes  a  good  market  for  com, 
flour,  meat,  and  dairy  products,  and  that  a  prosperous  North 
makes  a  good  demand  for  cotton  and  cotton  products. 

World  Production. 

Such  a  large  part  of  the  cotton  crop  is  marketed  abroad 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  South  also  depends  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  the  conditions  of  the  foreign  markets  for 
cotton.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  consider  the  world's 
supply  of  and  demand  for  cotton. 
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The  United  States  has  been  for  many  years  the  world's 

greatest  cotton  producer.    India,  China,  Egypt,  and  Brazil 

are  the  most  important  competitive  producers.    Many  other 

countries  produce  small  amounts  of  cotton.     (See  Figs.  2 

and  3.) 

India. 

Some  cotton  is  grown  in  nearly  all  parts  of  India,  but  most 
of  it  grows  in  the  western  half  of  the  country.  As  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  specialization  in  cot- 


PiG.  2. — From  1891  to  1914  the  cotton  crops  of  Egypt,  India,  and  the  United 
States  nearly  doubled.  The  total  crop  of  1914  was  the  largest  ever  produced. 
Last  year  the  crops  in  Egypt  and  the  United  States  were  the  smallest  in 
many  years. 

ton  growing  in  some  districts.  The  area  devoted  to  cotton  in 
India  equals  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  planted  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  low  yields  per  acre  return  a  total  crop 
about  one-third  as  large.  The  production  of  India  varies  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year,  with  a  tendency  to  increase.  The 
crop  of  1919  was  the  largest  yet  produced.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

Egypt. 

The  cultivable  land  in  Egypt  is  limited  to  the  Delta  and 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  Nile,  of  which  nearly  one-third  is  in 
cotton.  The  acreage  is  only  about  one-twentieth  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  large  yields  return  a  crop  about  one-tenth 
as  large.  The  production  of  Egypt  has  declined  since  1914 
and  in  1921  was  the  lowest  in  many  years. 
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South  America. 

Cotton  grows  as  far  south  in  South  America  as  the  twenty- 
eighth  parallel,  which  includes  the  northern  part  of  Argen- 
tina. Within  the  zone  in  which  the  plant  thrives  the  area 
suitable  for  growing  it  is  limited.  In  a  large  part  of  the 
zone  the  altitude  offsets  the  effects  of  latitude  and  tempers 
the  tropical  climate  so  much  as  to  exclude  this  crop.  In 
other  parts  the  rainfall  is  too  heavy.  Very  little  cotton  is 
found  in  the  Tropics,  where  the  annual  rainfall  amounts  to 
more  than  60  inches.  The  chief  cotton-producing  regions 
are  the  drier  eastern  sections  of  Brazil  and  the  coastal  zone 
of  Peru. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  Brazil  has  an  extensive  po- 
tential area  for  cotton  production.  Quite  recently  production 
has  developed  rapidly  in  Sao  Paulo,  southeastern  Brazil.  In 
this  region  cotton  must  compete  with  the  growing  of  coffee. 
Likewise  an  increase  has  occurred  in  the  production  of 
Argentina  in  recent  years,  but  the  total  production  of  Argen- 
tina is  still  rather  small. 

China. 

There  are  no  authoritative  statistics  of  production  in  China. 
Cotton  production  has  developed  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
replacing  the  opium  poppy  in  many  regions.  The  known 
commercial  crop  exceeds  1  million  bales.  Since  the  domes- 
tic consumption  is  large,  the  total  crop  has  been  estimated  to 
be  about  4  million  bales. 

Principal  Commercial  Types  of  Cotton. 

Wild  species  of  cotton  (Gossypium)  are  found  in  tropical 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  cul- 
tivated varieties,  differing  in  plant  characters,  as  well  as 
in  the  length,  strength,  and  fineness  of  fiber.  Thirty-eight 
principal  commercial  types  are  recognized  at  Liverpool,  the 
chief  cotton  market  of  the  world.  A  broad  grouping  into 
five  general  classes  according  to  uses  and  commercial  values 
is  as  follows: 

(1)  Sea  Island  cotton  {Gossyphim  harhadense)  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America.  It  has  yellow  flowers  with  purple  spots,  bolls 
mostly  3-locke(l,  black  seeds,  fuzzy  only  at  the  ends,  and  very  long, 
silky  fiber.  "  Fancy  Sea  Island,"  grown  on  the  islands  and  mainland 
along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  has  a  fiber  2  Inches  long,  sometimes 
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Fig.  4. — Principal  commercial  types  of  cotton.  Combed  lint  of  five  important 
types:  (1)  Sea  Island;  (2)  Egyptian:  (.3)  upland  long-staple;  (4)  upland 
short-staple ;   (5)  Asiatic.     (Natural  sise.) 
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even  longer,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  world*s  cottons,  sur- 
passing all  other  types  in  length,  strength,  and  fineness.  Most  of  the 
Sea  Island  crop,  with  a  staple  of  1^  to  If  Inches,  is  grown  farther 
inland  in  Georgia  and  Florida  and  is  known  commerciallj  as  "  Flori- 
das"  and  "Georgias."  Before  the  coming  of  the  boll  weevil  the 
average  yearly  production  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in  the  United  States 
was  about  90,000  running  bales,  of  which  the  fancy  grades  represented 
about  one-tenth.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil  the  production 
of  Sea  Island  cotton  has  rapidly  declined,  and  in  the  last  few  years 
the  crop  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  failure.  In  1920  production 
practically  ceased,  the  crop  amounting  to  less  than  2,000  bales,  whereas 
in  1916  the  production  was  about  116,000  bales.  The  remainder  of 
the  Sea  Island  crop  of  the  world,  probably  amounting  to  10,000  bales, 
is  produced  mostly  in  the  West  Indies,  principally  St  Vincent,  Bar- 
bados, and  St.  Kitts,  and  in  Peru.     (See  staple  No.  1,  Fig.  4.) 

(2)  Egyptian  cotton  {Qossypium  barbadense)  is  similar  to  Sea 
Island  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  plants,  and  has^  a  fine,  silky, 
strong  fiber.  The  staple  is  from  lA  to  If  inches  long,  and  is  second 
in  value  only  to  the  Sea  Island.  Egypt  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the 
annual  crop,  averaging  about  1,250,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  of 
which  from  150,000  to  350,000  bales  have  been  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Egyptian  cotton  is  also  produced  in  the  irrigated  valleys 
of  Arizona  and  California,  the  first  commercial  planting  being  made 
in  1912,  although  it  was  experimentally  grown  in  this  country  many 
years  before  that  time.  The  American  industry  has  rapidb"  grown 
from  a  production  of  7.000  bales  in  1916  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of 
Arizona  to  a  total  in  both  Arizona  and  Califoma  of  about  100,000 
bales  in  1920.     (See  staple  No.  2,  Fig.  4.) 

(3)  Upland  long-staple  cotton  {QosBypium  hirsutum),  grown  chiefiy 
in  the  United  States,  occupies  a  commercial  position  between  the 
Egyptian  arid  the  Upland  short  staples.  The  plants  resemble  those 
of  the  short-staple  type,  having  unspotted  white  flowers,  bolls  4  or 
5-locked,  and  seeds  usually  well  covered  with  white,  brown,  or 
green  fuzz,  in  addition  to  the  lint.  Hie  staple  ranges  in  length  from 
1|  to  1|  inches,  and  for  some  purposes  competes  with  Egyptian. 
Most  of  the  Upland  long-staple  crop  of  the  United  States  is  pro- 
duced in  the  delta  lands  of  Mississippi,  in  the  Pecos  and  Red  River 
Valleys  of  Texas,  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas.  California,  and  South 
Carolina.  The  annual  pro<luctlon  is  about  1,500,000  bales.  ( See 
staple  No.  3,  Mg.  4.) 

(4)  Upland  short-staple  {Oossypium  hirsutum)  constitutes  about 
92  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  and  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  world's  crop  of  20.000,000  bales.  **  American  Middling," 
the  standard  short-staple  grade,  is  the  basis  of  price  quotations  for 
all  short-staple  cottons.  The  staple  varies  in  length  from  five- 
eighths  to  1  inch,  with  some  varieties  exceeding  an  inch  when  grown 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Hundreds  of  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  the  American  Cotton  Belt,  differing  in  habits  of  growth, 
size  of  bolls,  earliness  of  opening,  abundance,  length,  and  uniformity 
of   staple.    American   Upland   varieties   have   been   introduced    into 
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Russian  Turkestan  and  Transcaucasia,  and  now  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  the  crop  in  those  regions.  They  are  also  being  grown 
in  India,  China,  Chosen,  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  Brazil.  (See  staple 
No.  4,  Fig.  4.) 

(5)  Asiatic  cottons  include  Gosayinum  herbaceum  and  several  re- 
lated botanical  species,  indicum,  ncglectum,  and  arboreum.  The 
staple  is  short,  often  only  three-eighths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
but  strong  and  rather  rough.  Asiatic  cotton  is  grown  in  India, 
China,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Indo-China,  and  Japan,  but  in  several 
districts  is  giving  place  to  the  American  Upland  type.  The  total 
volume  of  the  crop  is  large  but  unlcnown,  most  of  it  being  applied 
to  domestic  or  local  uses.    (See  staple  No.  5,  Fig.  4.) 

Shifts  in  Cotton  Production. 

In  the  development  of  the  United  States  the  cotton  crop 
has  moved  across  the  Cotton  Belt  from  east  to  west.  Areas 
have  been  tried  out  north  of  the  areas  in  which  cotton  is  now 
grown.  Practically  all  possible  available  area  for  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  had  a  trial.  Within  the  limits 
of  suitable  climatic  conditions,  production  expands  or  con- 
tracts with  changes  in  prices  or  in  the  profitableness  of  grow- 
ing the  crop.  Shifts  and  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
crop  from  1839  to  date  are  shown  by  Figures  5  to  9,  inclu- 
sive. 

In  1839  the  cotton  crop  occupied  only  about  half  the  area 
that  it  now  occupies.  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory  west 
of  Arkansas  were  not  producing  cotton.  East  of  Texas  all 
of  the  territory  of  the  Cotton  Belt  had  been  opened  to  occupa- 
tion by  cotton  planters  and  was  being  rapidly  developed. 
The  addition  of  large  areas  of  new  land  that  was  well  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  increased  production  so  rapidly 
in  the  decade  1839-.1849  that  prices  fell  to  a  very  low  point. 
Notwithstanding  low  prices,  production  increased  50  per  cent. 
Prices  were  better  during  the  decade  1849-1859,  and  produc- 
tion continued  to  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt, 
the  greatest  gains  being  made  in  the  Southwestern  States. 
In  this  decade  Texas  and  Arkansas  began  to  contribute  to 
the  annual  crops  of  the  United  States.  In  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  railroads  were  constructed  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama,  increasing  the  transportation  facilities  and  thereby 
encouraging  the  further  development  of  cotton  production 
in  the  interior  of  these  States. 
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The  blockade  during  the  Civil  War  temporarily  ruined  the 
cotton  industry  of  the  South.     During  the  war  some  cotton 
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Fia.  5. — More  than  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1839  was  grown  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Mississippi  was  the  leading  State  and  Georgia 
next.     Several  counties   In  Illinois  and  Missouri  reported  cotton. 
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FIG.  6. — There  was  a  great  shift  in  area  and  a  great  increase  In  production 
between  1839  and  1859.  The  black  prairie  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
and  the  alluvial  lands  along  the  Mississippi  contributed  largely  to  the 
Increase  in  production.     New  territory  was  added  in  eastern  Texaa* 

was  produced,  but  for  the  most  part  agricultural  activities 
were  diverted  to  the  production  of  food.     In  1866  the  South 
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was  again  free  to  return  to  a  high  degree  of  specialization  in 
cotton.     The  recovery  of  production  was  necessarily  slow. 
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FiQ.  7. — By  1879  prodactioD  had  practically  recovered  from  tbe  effects  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  had  shifted  farther  westward  In  Texas  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory. In  the  Bast  the  effects  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  the  upper  Coastal 
Plain  and  Piedmont  began  to  show  in  Increased  productioh. 
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Fig.  8. — Texas  trebled  her  crop  between  1879  and  1899.  In  the  East  produc- 
tion continued  to  increase  with  the  use  of  more  fertilizer.  At  this  date 
the  boll  weevil  had  begun  to  operate  in  Texas  but  had  covered  very  little 
ground.     (See  Fig.  23.) 
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The  crop  of  1866  was  less  than  2  million  bales,  which  was  less 
than  half  that  of  1859  and  a  little  greater  than  the  crop  of 
1839.  High  prices  stimulated  production  by  the  farmers 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  It  was  not  so  difficult  to  reorganize  agricultural 
activities  where  the  farms  were  small  and  worked  largely  by 
white  labor  as  it  was  to  reorganize  the  large  plantations  which 
had  been  worked  by  slave  labor.  By  1879  conditions  in  the 
South  were  fairly  stable  again,  and  the  crop  of  that  year  was 
the  largest  that  had  ever  been  produced.  All  the  States, 
except  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  produced  more  cotton  in  1879 
than  in  1859. 

Production  doubled  between  1879  and  1898.  In  the  West 
the  increase  in  production  was  largely  from  new  lands.  The 
expansion  of  railroads  in  Texas  was  followed  by  the  rapid 
development  of  cotton  production  in  the  Black  Waxy  Prairie 
region,  grazing  and  grain  farming  giving  way  to  cotton. 
Production  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  had  also  increased 
greatly.  In  the  East  there  was  an  increase  in  production, 
largely  as  the  result  of  the  extensive  use  of  fertilizer  on  sandy 
soils  and  of  improvements  in  methods  of  production. 

The  development  of  Oklahoma  and  western  Texas  added 
a  large  acreage  to  the  cotton-producing  area  between  1899 
and  1909.  The  total  acreage  increased  32  per  cent  in  the 
decade  and  continued  to  increase  up  to  1914.  This  period 
is  marked  by  the  spread  of  the  boll  weevil,  by  the  intensi- 
fication of  efforts  to  produce  higher  yields  and  better  quali- 
ties, by  the  introduction  of  cotton  into  the  irrigated  districts 
of  southern  California  and  Arizona,  by  the  great  increase  in 
the  value  of  cotton  seed,  by  the  rapid  development  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  the  South,  and  by  increased  competition 
from  foreign  countries. 

Since  1914  production  of  cotton  has  been  reduced  con- 
siderably by  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weeviL  The  crop  of 
1919  was  only  a  little  larger  than  the  crop  of  1909,  which 
was  a  short  crop  for  that  period.  The  crop  of  1921  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  boU  weevil  and  was  the  shortest 
crop  that  has  been  produced  since  1895.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  heaviest  reductions  were  made  in  the  regions  most 
recently  infested  by  the  boll  weevil.  (Compare  Figs.  9 
and  28.) 
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Fig.  10. — The  acreage  of  cotton  expanded  rapidly  from  1866  to  1913.  The 
trend  since  1913  has  been  downward.  The  yield  per  acre  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  the  trend  was  upward  from  1890  to  1907  and  has  be«»n  down- 
ward since  the  latter  date,  and  last  year  was  the  lowest  recorded.  The  crop 
of  last  year  was  the  smallest  since  1895. 
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Acreage,  Yield,  and  Production. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  date  for  which  acreage  data 
are  available,  the  area  of  cotton  harvested  has  quadrupled. 
The  very  rapid  increase  from  1866  to  1880  was  a  process  of 
recovering  after  the  Civil  War.  The  rapid  expansion  from 
1893  to  1911  was  for  the  most  part  an  expansion  westward 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  In  recent  years  a  tendency  seems 
to  be  developing  to  maintain  a  level  or  possibly  to  reduce 
the  area  in  cotton.  The  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  have 
caused  reductions  in  acreage  in  the  worst  infested  areas. 
These  reductions  have  been  offset  by  expansion  of  cultivated 
areas  in  which  the  weevil  has  been  less  destructive. 

Yields  per  acre  fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year.  The 
average  for  1921  was  the  lowest  of  which  there  is  a  record. 
The  trend  of  yields  was  downward  to  1890,  after  which  it 
was  upward  for  16  years,  and  is  again  downward.  Three 
major  factors  in  the  trend  of  yields  are  shifts  in  area,  fer- 
tilizers, and  boll  weevil;  The  downward  trend  in  the  first 
period  noted  was  due  largely  to  expanding  low-yielding 
areas,  the  upward  tendency,  developed  later,  was  due  largely 
to  increased  use  of  fertilizers  in  some  States,  and  the  later 
downward  tendency  is  caused  primarily  by  the  activities  of 
the  boll  weevil. 

Production  fluctuates  with  yields  and  follows  a  composite 
trend'  between  acreage  and  yield.  Unusually  large  areas 
planted  from  1910  to  1914  and  good  yields  produced  very 
large  crops,  the  crop  of  1914  being  the  largest  ever  produced. 
Since  1914  the  crops  have  averaged  about  the  same  as  for  the 
period  1904-1909,  and  last  year's  crop  was  the  smallest  pro- 
duced since  1895. 

Diversification  of  Crops  in  the  South. 

The  averages  of  crops  in  the  South  as  reported  by  the 
censuses  of  1880-1921,  inclusive,  show  no  decided  tendency 
toward  diversification  until  the  last  decade.  Several  new 
crops  have  come  into  the  South  in  this  period  and  now  occupy 
considerable  areas.  The  area  sown  to  rice  has  increased  over 
50  per  cent  but  is  still  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  cul- 
tivated area.  In  recent  years  peanut  growing  has  developed 
some  importance.    Soy  beans  and  cowpeas  are  comparatively 
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new  crops  in  the  South.  Kafir  and  niilo  are  new  crops  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  The  total  acreage  of  all  these  new 
crops  compared  with  the  total  acreage  of  cotton  or  corn  is  not 
very  great,  but  together  with  all  other  crops  they  now  make 
up  about  one-third  of  the  total  crop  area. 

Changes  in  acreages  of  selected  crops  in  the  cotton-growing  States, 

1879-1919. 
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1919 

1909 

1899 

1889 

1879 

Rico 

779 

2,635 

4,360 

1,339 

2,566 
913 

610 
1,106 
3,618 

342 

86 

1,960 

161 

174 

a8 

2.7 

4.5 

1.4 

2.7 
.9 

a7 

L4 
4.4 

a5 

.1 
3.0 

a3 

a4 

Kaflr,          milo, 

tn^yKA  flto 

Hay— tame    or 
wild  grasses — 

Annual  legumes- 
hay 

1,543 

454 

3.2 

LI 

Sorghum  kafir— 
f oraee 

1,148 
724 

749 
398 

1.4 
.9 

1.1 
.6 

FAanntfl.  - 

143 

.3 

Total 

12,592 

7,108 

3,525 

1,847 

628 

13.1 

8.8 

5.3 

3.9 

1.6 

Locally  marked  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relative 
acreages  of  the  diflferent  crops.  The  destructive  activities 
of  the  boll  weevil  have  been  an  important  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  these  changes.  The  acreage  of  cotton  in  Georgia 
in  1919  was  con- 
siderably below 
the  acreage  of, 
1909.  The  reduc- 
tion in  cotton 
acreage  here  was 
offset  largely  by 
an  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  com. 
There  was  a  con- 
siderable increase 

in  the  acreage  of      ^^^'  ^^- — ^^^  1^09  to  1919  the  percentage  of  land 
,  .    --  cultivated  in  crops  other  than  com  and  cotton  la 

nay,       especially  the  southern  states  Increased  considerably. 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  CROP  ACREAGE 
COTTON,  CORN  AND  OTHER  CROPS 

COTTON   CROWING  STATES,  1879-1919 
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legume  hay,  otherwise  there  were  no  very  significant  changes. 
Similar  but  even  more  striking  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Mississippi.  In  a  few  States  cotton  has  increased  in  im- 
portance, oflfsetting,  in  a  measure,  the  decline  in  the  relative 
importance  of  cotton  in  the  States  which  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  boll  weevil. 

In  the  last  year,  1921,  there  seemed  to  be  every  reason  for 
reducing  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  and  increasing  the 
acreage  planted  to  corn.    According  to  the  latest  estimate, 

the  result  was  a 
reduction  of  the 
cotton  crop  for 
1921  to  approxi- 
mately the  acreage 
for  1915,  a  total 
reduction  from 
1920  of  about  10 
per  cent.  The 
high  freight  rates 
on  corn  from  the 
North  encouraged 
the  increase  in 
corn  production. 
For  a  long  time 
we  have  had  this 
swinging  from  corn  to  cotton  and  from  cotton  to  corn,  main- 
taining a  relation  of  about  50  to  50  between  them. 

The  number  of  live  stock  in  the  cotton-producing  States 
has  increased  in  the  last  50  years,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  has 
the  area  planted  to  cotton.  The  number  of  cattle  doubled 
and  the  number  of  swine  increased  about  25  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  live  stock  is  supported  by  the  increase  in  tame 
grass  and  legume  hay.  Ii  is  difficult  to  compare  exactly  the 
last  two  censuses.  The  change  in  number  between  the  last 
two  decades  seems  disappointing  to  one  who  believes  that 
the  South  would  profit  by  keeping  more  live  stock. 

The  Cotton  Belt. 
The  term  "  Cotton  Belt "  as  it  is  generally  used  applies  to 
that  area  of  specialized  cotton  production  in  the  South  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  coast  through  North  Carolina, 
South   Carolina,   Georgia,   Florida,   Alabama,   Mississippi, 


NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  AND  SWINE 

TREND  COMPARED  WITH  COTTON  ACREAGE 

COTTON  GROWme  STATES,  fOOO-1920 
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Fig.  12. — C'ensus  returns  of  live  stock  are  not 
strictly  comparable  from  date  to  date.  The 
figures  available  indicate  that  live  stock  has  not 
increased  as  rapidly  as  the  acreage  of  cotton. 
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Arkansas,  western  Tennessee,  and  northern  Louisiana,  and 
into  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  densest  production  of  cotton 
is  found  on  the  soils  most  suitable  for  its  production  in  the 
center  of  this  belt.  (Figs.  9  and  13.)  Both  soil  .and  climate 
are  very  important  factors  in  the  determination  of  areas 
suitable  for  cotton  production. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  Cotton  Belt  consists  of  a  broad 
coastal  plain,  composed  principally  of  sedimentary  materials, 
bordering  and  largely  derived  from  two  ancient  and  much- 
eroded  mountain  masses,  the  Appalachian  Highlands  (in- 
cluding the  Piedmont)  in  the  east  and  the  Ozark  Highlands 
in  the  west.  From  these  highland  areas  rivers  radiate  across 
the  coastal  plain,  bordered,  especially  along  their  lower 
courses,  by  swampy  flood  plains  often  several  miles  wide ;  and 
in  the  broad  depression  between  these  two  highlands  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  flows  southward,  dividing  the  Cotton  Belt  into 
an  eastern  and  western  section  approximately  equal  in  area, 
in  acreage  of  improved  land,  and  in  production  of  cotton. 
Beyond  the  boundary  of  the  coastal  plain  the  Cotton  Belt 
includes  northern  and  western  marginal  regions,  comprising 
a  portion  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  of  the  valleys  associ- 
ated with  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  Blue  Eidge  Moun- 
tains in  the  east,  together  with  the  valleys  of  the  southern 
Ozarks  (Ouachita  and  Boston  Mountains)  and  a  portion  of 
the  prairies  and  great  plains  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  in  the 

Soils  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Cotton  is  grown  on  practically  all  well-drained  types  of 
soil  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  but  a  comparison  of  the  map  showing 
distribution  of  production  with  the  map  showing  soils  brings 
out  the  fact  that  certain  types  of  soil  seem  to  be  much  more 
suitable  for  cotton  production  than  other  types.  (See  Figs. 
9, 13.)  The  most  productive  soils  in  a  normal  season  are  the 
dark-colored  clay  lands,  particularlv  those  rich  in  lime,  such 
as  the  black  prairies  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  and 
the  red,  brown,  and  black  well-drained  river  bottom  land  and 
the  second  bottoms  such  as  are  found  in  the  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas.  The  sandy  loams  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  the  red  subsoil  Piedmont  lands,  when  fertilized,  also  give 
high  yields  of  cotton.  The  use  of  fertilizer  permits  the 
growing  of  cotton  on  light  sandy  land  which  would  other- 
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wise  give  yields  too  low  to  be  profitable.  The  red  prairie  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  east  Oklahoma  prairie  and  that  part 
of  the  Grand  Prairie  and  Edwards  Plateau  of  Texas  are  also 
productive  soils,  but  in  western  Oklahoma  and  Texas  the 
yields  of  the  crops  are  frequently  reduced  by  drought.  (For 
detailed  description  of  the  soils  shown  on  the  map  on  page 
339,  see  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture,  cotton  section.) 

Qimate  of  the  Cotton  Belt.' 

Although  the  most  noticeable  differences  in  the  density 
of  cotton  acreage  and  variations  in  yield  per  acre  within  the 
Cotton  Belt  are  due  principally  to  soil  conditions,  the  outer 
boundaries  of  cotton  production  are  determined  almost  en- 
tirely by  climatic  factors.  The  Cotton  Belt  has  an  average 
simimer  temperature  of  77  degrees  along  the  northern  boimd- 
ary.  This  temperature  appears  to  be  the  limit,  beyond  which 
commercial  production  becomes  unprofitable.  In  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  summer  temperature  is  80 
to  85  degrees.  Along  the  northern  margin  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  occurs  on  an  average  about 
April  10,  and  the  first  killing  frost  in  fall  about  October  25, 
so  that  the  f  rostless  season  is  about  200  days.  In  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring 
occurs  about  March  10  on  the  average,  and  the  first  killing 
frost  in  fall  seldom  before  November  25,  the  f rostless  season 
being  260  days  or  more  in  length. 

The  average  annual  precipitation  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
ranges  from  23  inches  in  western  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to 
55  inches  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  60  inches  in  southern 
Mississippi,  but  throughout  much  of  the  belt  is  between  30 
and  50  inches.  The  spring  rainfall  ranges  from  6  inches  in 
western  Texas  to  16  inches  in  Arkansas  and  southern  Mis- 
sissippi, being  heavier  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  than 
in  Texas  or  the  South  Atlantic  States.  The  summer  rainfall 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  other  seasons,  especially 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  belt,  reaching  a 
maximum  of  20  inches  in  southern  Mississippi  and  in  eastern 
North  and  South  Carolina,  while  in  the  black  prairie  region 
of  central  Texas  the  amount  received  averages  only  8  inches. 
Autumn  is  the  driest  season  of  the  year,  practically  all  the 

1  Taken  from  the  "Cotton"  section  of  th»  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture, 
page  9. 
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Fig.  14. — In  southern  Texas  planting  begins  about  March  1,  and  the  date 
becomes  later  going  north  to  the  northern  border  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  where 
it  begins  about  April  21.  The  planting  of  cotton  begins  generally  about  10 
to  20  days  after  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring. 


FiQ.  15. — Cotton  picking  begins  early  in  July  In  southern  Texas.  Through  the 
center  of  the  Cotton  Belt  It  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  along 
the  northern  border  not  until  about  September  11.  The  southern  part  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  hns  a  long  picking  season,  but  along  the  northern  border  the 
cotton  must  be  picked  as  early  as  possible  to  escape  the  fi-ost 
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Important  cotton  regions  receiving  less  than  10  inches  of  rain 
during  the  fall  months.  February  and  November  are  the 
wettest  months  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  in  Alabama, 
and  in  northern  Georgia.  August  is  the  wettest  month  in 
the  Carolinas  and  May  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  October 
and  November  are  the  driest  months  thrqughout  practically 
the  entire  Cotton  Belt. 

Crop  Combinations  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

The  high  degree  of  specialization  in  cotton  production  in 
the  Cotton  Belt  is  in  part  explained  by  three  things :  First, 
the  world  demand  for  cotton  is  great,  and  the  areas  having 
especially  favorable  climate  and  other  conditions  are  re- 
stricted. Second,  cotton  provides  rather  steady  employment 
for  labor  from  early  in  the  spring  to  a  little  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  summer  and  from  early  fall  to  early  winter. 
In  fact,  it  provides  so  fully  for  the  employment  of  labor 
throughout  the  season  that  a  cotton  farmer  usually  chooses 
his  other  crops  more  with  a  view  to  making  the  business  and 
home  partly  self-sufficing  than  he  does  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding profitable  employment  for  labor  at  times  when  cotton 
does  not  require  attention.  (See  Fig.  18,  seasonal  distribu- 
tion of  labor.)  Third,  cotton  is  marketed  direct — that  is,  it 
is  not  disposed  of  through  live  stock.  If  it  were  a  crop  to  be 
fed,  a  farmer  would  in  all  probability  need  to  give  more 
attention  than  he  does  to  the  production  of  other  crops  which 
would  be  supplementary  from  the  standpoint  of  caring  for 
live  stock.  As  it  is,  he  produces  forage  and  grain  crops 
mainly  for  a  few  head  of  work  stock.  Considering  these 
things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  cotton  farmers  are  not  in- 
clined to  produce  more  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  cowpeas,  peanuts, 
sweet  potatoes,  etc.,  than  they  themselves  can  make  good  use 
of  in  the  course  of  producing  and  marketing  cotton. 

The  accompanying  map  (Fig.  16)  shows  the  Cotton  Belt 
divided  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  on  the  basis  of 
certain  differences  in  the  choice  of  crops  grown  with  cotton. 
The  line  drawn  north  and  south  through  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  indicates  where  corn  begins  rather  definitely  to  give 
way  to  kafir  and  other  grain  sorghums.  But  for  the  dryness 
of  the  climate  to  the  west  of  this  line,  com  would  hold  its 
place  on  cotton  farms  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 
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CROP 
COMBINATIONS 

IN  THE 
COTTON  BELT 


Fig.  16. — North  of  the  line  drawn  through  the  Cotton  Belt  from  Virginia  on 
the  east  down  through  the  Southern  States  and  extending  to  the  Mexican 
border  on  the  west  wheat  and  other  small  grains  appear  in  the  cropping 
system.  South  of  this  line  small  grains  do  not  appear,  their  place  being 
taken  by  leguminous  crops.  Another  line  drawn  from  the  Kansas  border 
across  Oklahoma  and  Texas  separates  the  kaflr-producing  area  from  the 
corn-producing  area. 


[     -  '  ]  UNOtft    1  % 


Pig.  17. — Considering  State  totals,  the  greatest  specialization  In  cotton  is  in 
Texas,  with  South  Carolina  second  and  Mississippi  third.  In  several  areas 
over  70  per  cent  of  all  the  land  in  crops  is  in  cotton.  The  largest  area  of 
this  kind  is  along  the  Mississippi  River  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 
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North  of  the 
line  running 
east  and  west 
through  the 
Cotton  Belt 
the  acreage  of 
small  grains 
(wheat,  rye, 
etc.)  exceeds 
the  acreage  of 
large  -  seeded 
annual  leg- 
u  m  e  s  (cow- 
peas,  peanuts, 
velvet  beans, 
etc.).  South 
of  the  line  the 
acreage  of 
large  -  seeded 
annual  leg- 
umes exceeds 
the  acreage  of 
small  grains. 
The  choice  of 
the  small 
grains  in  the 
northern  divi- 
sion of  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  tends 
to  be  wheat  to 
the  north  and 
oats  to  the 
south.  The 
oats  are  sown 
in  the  autumn 
instead  of  the 
spring  as  in 
the  North.  In 
the  southern 
division  of  the 
belt,  where 
crops  like   cowpeas, 
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important,  oats  are  practically  the  only  small  grain  grown. 
This  lower  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt  lies  almost  wholly  within 
the  Coastal  Plain,  where  climatic  conditions  generally  are 
less  favorable  to  the  production  of  small  grains  than  they 
are  farther  north. 

The  choice  of  the  large-seeded  annual  legumes  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  Cotton  Belt  tends  to  be  cowpeas  in 
the  Mississippi  Eiver  bottoms  and  to  the  east  along  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Coastal  Plains,  peanuts  and  velvet  beans  else- 
where between  eastern  Texas  and  southeastern  Georgia,  and 
peanuts  alone  in  northeastern  North  Carolina  and  southeast- 
em  Virginia.  The  share  of  land  allotted  to  these  crops  in 
the  Coastal  Plains  of  soutJiern  Texas  is  almost  negligible. 
In  the  northern  division  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  where  the  small 
grains  are  more  important,  a  little  land  is  allotted  to  cow- 
peas  and  peanuts,  but  very  little  to  velvet  beans. 

General  Farm  Practices. 

Time  and  method  of  preparing  land,  of  planting,  culti- 
vating, picking  the  cotton,  and  the  cost  of  preparing  it  for 
market  vary  much  in  different  parts  of  the  South.  Prob- 
ably in  most  cases  the  causes  of  the  differences  are  not  to  be 
found  only  in  the  different  customs ;  there  are  also  physical 
and  economic  reasons  for  the  differences. 


Fig.    19. — One-mule    plow    in    Southeast. 
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Wherever  crab  grass,  Johnson  grass,  and  other  weeds 
'  grow  profusely  in  the  fields  the  cultivation  of  cotton  re- 
quires from  one  to  three  hoeings  per  season.  With  one 
mule  a  man  can  plow,  chop,  and  hoe  from  10  to  20  acres, 
from  which  5  to  10  bales  of  cotton  are  produced,  and  this 
is  ordinarily  all  one  family  can  pick.  Therefore,  one-mule 
implements  are  used  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  In  some  sections  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  land  would  make  the  use  of  larger  implements 
difficult.     In  the  level,  black  lands  of  Texas,  however,  where, 


Fig.  20. — Two-mule  plow  in  Texas. 

owing  to  the  smaller  amount  or  absence  of  crab  grass,  the 
hoe  work  is  comparatively  small  and  where  transient  labor 
can  be  obtained  to  pick  the  cotton,  4-mule  implements  are 
frequently  used  in  .preparing  the  land  and  2-mule  imple- 
ments in  cultivating  it. 

The  newest  form  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  United 
States  has  developed  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  South- 
west. Here  the  essentially  distinctive  features  are  level- 
ing the  land  so  that  the  entire  field  may  be  irrigated  uni- 
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formly  and  regulating  the  water  so  as  to  produce  the  de- 
sired results  in  producing  the  cotton.  Another  special  kind 
of  culture  is  used  in  producing  the  sea-island  cotton  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Fertilizers. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  extensively  used  in  the  pro 
duction  of  cotton  in  the  Southeastern  States.     (See  Fig.  21.) 
Comparing  Figure  21  with  Figure  13,  the  heaviest  use  of 
fertilizers  is  seen  to  be  on  the  soils  of  the  Coastal  Plains  of 


EXPENDITURE 

FOR 

FERTLIZER 

iOlO 


Fio.  21. — Distribution  of  the  expenditure  for  fertillzere  as  reported  by  the 
census  of  1919.  The  heaviest  use  of  fertilizers  Is  on  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  Piedmont  of  the  Carol Inas  and  Georgia.  Very  little  is  used  west  of 
Alabama.  Compare  the  distribution  of  expenditures  for  fertilizers  with 
distribution  of  cotton  production   (Fig.  9). 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Greorgia,  and  also  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  soils  of  the  Piedmont  of  these 
States. 

The  fertilizers  most  generally  used  consist  of  acid  phos- 
phate, kainit,  muriate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  In 
many  regions  the  greatest  outlay  of  cash  in  producing  the 
crop  is  for  the  fertilizers.  After  labor,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  in  these 
Eastern  States. 
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Cotton  Pests. 

The  Boll  Weevil. 

The  original  home  of  the  boll  weevil  appears  to  be  the 
plateau  region  of  Mexico  or  Central  America.  Previous  to 
1892  the  insect  had  spread  through  much  of  Mexico.  Little 
is  known,  however,  concerning  the  extent  or  rapidity  of 
dispersion.  About  1892  the  weevil  crossed  the  Kio  Grande 
near  Brownsville,  Tex.  Whether  it  flew  across  or  was  trans- 
ported in  some  way  is  not  known.     By  1894  it  had  spread  to 


Fig..  22. — Cotton  boll  weevil,     runcturlng  young  flower  bud.      (Natural  size.) 


half  a  dozen  counties  in  southern  Texas.  Since  1894  it  has 
extended  its  range  annually  from  40  to  160  miles,  although 
in  several  instances  the  winter  conditions  have  been  such  as 
to  cause  a  decrease  in  the  infested  area.     (See  Fig.  23.) 

Outside  of  the  United  States  the  boll  weevil  is  known  to 
occur  throughout  the  larger  portion  of  Mexico  and  southward 
to  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica.  It  is  known  to  occur  also 
in  the  eastern  half  of  Cuba. 

In  the  newly  invaded  region  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  loss 
from  boll-weevil  damage  may  run  as  high  as  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  crop  and  invariably  creates  a  condition  border- 
ing on  panic  among  cotton  planters.  Under  such  conditions 
diversified  farming  and  animal  husbandry  receive  a  powerful 
impetus.  As  time  passes,  however,  and  the  planters  learn 
the  proper  methods  of  raising  cotton  under  boll-weevil  con- 
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ditions,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  loss  incident  to  the 
presence  of  the  weevil  is  apparent. 

The  actual  damage  done  by  the  boll  weevil  varies  greatly 
from  year  to  year.  A  very  mild  winter  is  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  weevil  infestation  during  the  following 
summer.  Excessive  rainfall  during  the  summer  months  is 
also  conducive  to  greater  weevil  activity.  In  prairie  regions 
where  the  insect  obtains  little  or  no  protection  through  the 
Avinter,  it  never  becomes  so  numerous  as  in  other  quarters 
where  conditions  favorable  for  hibernation  are  found.  The 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  this  department  in  the  fall  of 
1920  estimated  the  average  annual  loss  for  the  last  four  years 
to  be  about  $300,000,000. 

Hibernation  takes  place  in  the  adult  stage.  After  frost 
in  the  fall  the  last  surviving  generation  of  adults  seek  such 
shelter  as  may  be  found  under  old  cotton  stalks  and  dead 
grass,  or  in  near-by  woods.  In  regions  where  Spanish  moss 
is  abundant,  this  material  provides  a  favorite  place  for  the 
weevil  to  pass  the  winter.  An  average  of  about  6  per  cent 
of  the  weevils  entering  hibernation  in  the  fall  survive  the 
winter.  A  very  cold  winter  will  reduce  the  number  that  will 
survive,  and  a  very  mild  winter  will  augment  it.  In  the 
spring  the  survivors  emerge  from  hibernation,  breed,  and 
thus  start  another  generation.  Several  generations  are  pro- 
duced each  year,  each  much  more  numerous  than  the  last 
preceding.  The  period  from  generation  to  generation  is 
about  25  days. 

The  boll  weevil  can  not  be  eradicated,  but  certain  measures 
may  be  taken  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  con- 
trol it  to  the  extent  that  a  profitable  crop  of  cotton  may  be 
raised. 

During  comparatively  recent  years  a  system  of  boll- weevil 
control  by  the  use  of  calcium  arsenate  in  dry-dust  form  has 
been  developed.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  the  last 
seven  years  and  has  proved  to  be  fairly  successful.  Special- 
ized treatment  of  the  plants  with  this  arsenical  is  necessary 
for  successful  control.  Publications  giving  details  of  this 
treatment  are  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  poison,  certain  other  measures  may 
be  taken  to  reduce  weevil  damage.    Fall  destruction  of  the 
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cotton  plants,  either  by  burning  or  by  plowing  under,  de- 
stroys the  possible  hibernating  places  of  the  weevil  in  the 
fields.  If  it  can  be  done  before  the  first  killing  frost  great 
numbers  of  weevils  will  be  destroyed. 

The  use  of  an  early  maturing  variety  of  cotton  is  impor- 
tant. Likewise  the  seed  should  be  planted  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible  without  risk  of  damage  from  frost.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  get  the  crop  well  along  before  the  weevils 

have  become  nu- 
merous enough  to 
be  destructive. 


The  Pink  BoUworni 

The  pink  boll- 
worm  has  been 
known  in  other 
countries  as  a  de- 
structive cotton 
pest  since  the  year 
1842,  at  which 
time  an  English 
entomo  1  ogist 
called  attention  to 
its  depredations 
It  was  first  noted  in  Egypt  in  1911.    In  the  same 


KiG.  24. — Pink  bollworm.     Adult,  larva,  pupa,  and 
egg.     (Enlarged.) 


in  India, 

year  the  pest  was  introduced  into  Mexico,  evidently  in  two 
importations  of  cotton  seed  from  Egypt.  The  fact  of  its 
establishment  in  Mexico  did  not  become  known  to  our  au- 
thorities until  1916.  An  embargo  upon  Mexican  cotton  seed 
was  declared  immediately,  but  prior  to  this  order  large  quan- 
tities of  seed  were  shipped  to  certain  oil  mills  in  Texas  for 
grinding.  On  September  10,  1917,  the  first  infestation  on 
American  soil  was  found  in  a  cotton  field  at  Hearne,  Tex. 

The  Hearne  district  was  then  made  a  cotton-free  zone — 
that  is,  no  cotton  was  grown  in  the  district — and  was  so 
maintained  for, three  years.  This  district  is  now  believed 
to  be  entirely  free  from  the  pest,  demonstrating  what  may  be 
accomplished  where  adequate  control  is  maintained  for  a 
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period  of  years.    Other  areas  that  have  been  found  infested 
are  indicated  on  the  map  (Fig.  26). 

The  damage  which  might  result  from  the  uncontrolled 
infestation  of  the  Cotton  Belt  of  the  United  States  by  the 
pink  boUworm  can  be  estimated  only  by  the  damage  done 
elsewhere,  as  so  far  none  of  the  outbreaks  in  this  country 
have  been  allowed  to  go  entirely  uncontrolled.  In  November, 
1920,  a  commission  organized  by  the  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  after  a  careful  investigation  in  the  Laguna  dis- 
trict of  Mexico,  where  the  insect  has  been  allowed  to  run  its 
natural  course,  submitted  a  report  indicating  a  loss  of  at 


FIG.  25. — The  pink  bollworm  was  discovered  In  certain  very  limited  areas  in 
Texas  In  1917  and  In  Louisiana  during  the  winter  of  1019-20.  The  pest 
has  apparently  been  stamped  out  in  Louisiana,  and  the  actual  Infestation 
In  Texas  is  greatly  reduced. 

least  50  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1920  of  that  district 
due  to  the  pink  bollworm.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pink 
bollworm  is  probably  the  most  serious  single  cotton  pest  of 
the  world.  Its  potential  danger  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
habit  of  the  insect  in  the  larval  stage  of  entering  the  cotton 
seed  and  remaining  there  for  several  months  of  the  year. 
By  reason  of  this  habit  the  pest  is  easily  transported  to  any 
part  of  the  globe  where  cotton  seed  is  carried. 

The  only  chance  of  exterminating  this  pest  is  by  the  en- 
forcement for  a  period  of  years  of  noncotton  zones  for  the 
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invaded  areas,  and  any  attempt  at  control  which  permits  the 
continuation  of  the  growth  of  cotton  in  such  areas  will  be 
followed  by  the  inevitable  increase  of  the  pest  and  its  ulti- 
mate spread  throughout  the  South.  Perhaps  the  most  de- 
termined fight  which  any  nation  has  ever  waged  for  the 
eradication  of  a  single  insect  species  within  its  borders  has 
been  carried  on  since  the  discovery  of  the  pink  bollworm  in 
Texas,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  Cotton  Bollworm. 

Some  doubt  exists  whether  the  cotton  bollworm  is  a  native 
species  or  came  originally  from  some  other  country.  At 
any  rate,  long  before  the  advent  of  the  boU  weevil,  it  was 
one  of  the  oldest,  most  widely  distributed,  and  most  de- 
structive of  injurious  insects.  It  is  a  general  feeder,  at- 
tacking a  great  many  wild  and  cultivated  plants  other  than 
cotton. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  annual  loss  to  the  cotton  crop 
caused  by  this  pest  was  estimated  at  $8,500,000.  The  dam- 
age, however,  is  somewhat  sporadic,  being  worse  in  some 
years  than  in  others,  and  is  likely  to  be  very  uneven  over 
the  Cotton  Belt  in  any  one  year. 

The  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  soil  in  one  of  the 
immature  stages.  Fall  or  winter  plowing  is  therefore  ad- 
vantageous in  its  control.  In  fact  the  same  methods  of 
control  advocated  for  the  boll  weevil  are  applicable  to  this 
species.  If  calcium  arsenate  is  used  for  the  weevil,  this 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  control  of  the  bollworm. 

The  Cotton  Leafworm. 

The  cotton  leafworm  has  been  known  to  cotton  planters 
in  the  United  States  since  1793.  It  is  unique  in  that  it 
does  not  spend  the  winter  in  this  country.  It  is  a  native 
of  tropical  regions  south  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some 
years  does  not  appear  here  in  destructive  numbers.  At 
other  times  the  adult  moths  fly  northward,  reaching  our 
Cotton  Belt  fairly  early  in  the  season,  and  there  lay  eggs 
for  another  generation.  This  soon  appears  as  the  familiar 
defoliating  worm.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  cold 
weather  sets  in,  all  stages  of  the  insect  within  our  borders 
succumb  to  climatic  conditions. 

The  species  is  easily  controlled  by  the  application  of  cal- 
cium arsenate  as  for  the  boll  weevil. 
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Cotton  Diseases  in  the  United  States. 

Several  important  diseases  attack  the  cotton  crop  and 
cause  losses  which  in  1920  were  estimated  by  the  Plant  Dis- 
ease Survey  of  the  tJnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  over  13  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Cotton  Wilt. 

Cotton  wilt  is  a  disease  which  causes  stunting,  wilting,  and 
death  of  the  entire  plant.     It  is  due  to  a  fungus,  Fusarium, 


Fio.  26. — Four  important  diseases  of  cotton.  A,  An  eelworm  bores  into 
cotton  roots  and  causes  rootknot.  B,  The  angular  leaf  spot  produces  dead 
areas  on  the  leaves  and  rotting  of  the  bolls.  C,  The  wilt  disease  stunts 
the  plants  and  causes  blackening  of  the  inside  of  the  stalks.  D,  This  boll 
rot  is  due  to  anthracnose. 
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which  enters  the  roots  and  plugs  the  water  vessels.  This 
parasite  remains  indefinitely  in  the  soil,  so  that  infested  fields 
cannot  be  planted  to  the  ordinary  kinds  of  cotton.  Resistant 
varieties  bred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  come 
into  general  use,  however,  and  constitute  an  effective  remedy 
for  wilt.  This  trouble  is  widely  distributed  in  the  sandy 
soils  of  the  coastal  plain,  from  southern  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  to  Arkansas  and  eastern  Texas,  and  is  occasionally 
met  in  the  Piedmont  and  other  districts.     (See  Fig.  26.) 

Texas  Root-Rot. 

Texas  root-rot  is  due  to  another  serious  soil-infesting 
fungus,  which  occurs  from  Texas  and  Arkansas  westward, 
principally  on  the  black  waxy  or  heavier  types  of  soils.  This 
causes  a  wilting  of  cotton  over  large  areas  in  midsummer  and 
constitutes  a  serious  problem,  as  alfalfa,  sweet  potatoes,  many 
fruits,  and  other  crops  are  also  susceptible,  and  because  no 
thoroughly  effective  remedy  is  known. 

Root-Knot. 

Root-knot,  a  disease  characterized  by  abnormal  galls  or 
swellings  of  the  roots,  is  due  to  a  tiny  eelworm  or  nematode. 
The  plants  are  dwarfed  and  the  yield  reduced.  Root-knot 
occurs  commonly  in  association  with  wilt  on  the  same  types 
of  sandy  soil.  It  attacks  a  very  large  number  of  other  crops. 
Its  control  is  based  on  rotation  with  immune  crops  or  varie- 
ties, involving  a  readjustment  of  crop  rotation. 

Rust. 

Rust  is  a  name  commonly  used  for  a  trouble  marked  by  the 
early  defoliation  and  premature  death  of  cotton  on  soils 
lacking  in  vegetable  matter  and  potash  or  poorly  drained. 
It  occurs  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  and  causes  large  losses 
annually.  The  trouble  is  controllable  by  good  farming 
methods,  particularly  by  the  use  of  potash  fertilizers,  stable 
manure,  or  green  manuring,  and  by  drainage. 

Anthracnose 

Anthracnose  is  a  fungous  disease  of  the  cotton  plant  spread 
through  the  use  of  infected  seed.  It  may  cause  a  damping- 
off  of  the  young  seedlings  and  some  injury  to  the  plant,  but 
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is  most  harmful  as  a  cause  of  boll  rot  in  wet  weather.  An- 
thracnose  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  entire 
Cotton  Belt.  It  may  be  controlled  by  crop  rotation  and  the 
use  of  disease-free  seed. 

Angular  Leaf-Spot. 

Angular  leaf-spot,  or  bacterial  blight,  can  be  found  in 
nearly  every  cotton  field  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  as  a 
leaf -spot,  stem  blight,  and  boll  rot;  but  Upland  cotton  is 
quite  resistant  to  it,  and  the  losses  are  therefore  not  as  great 
as  in  Egyptian  cotton,  which  is  very  susceptible.  The  most 
effective  method  of  control  combines  the  use  of  disease-free 
seed  with  crop  rotation. 

All  of  these  diseases  are  described  more  fully  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1187. 

Cost  of  Production. 

The  problem  of  making  ends  meet  has  been  especially 
serious  for  cotton  growers  in  1920  and  1921.  Expenses  have 
been  high  and  prices  low.  Relief  has  been  sought  in  efforts 
to  enhance  the  prices  to  producers  by  various  methods 
without  marked  success.  Since  the  prices  for  each  crop  are 
determined  after  production  and  without  regard  to  costs, 
farmers  must  attempt  to  forecast  prices  and  to  adjust  op- 
erations so  as  to  produce  at  a  cost  which  will  return  a  profit 
at  the  price  for  which  the 'cotton  will  sell.  Some  farmers 
may  not  find  it  possible  to  reduce  their  costs  low  enough 
to  meet  prospective  low  prices  for  cotton,  but  may  be  able 
to  produce  something  else  with  profit.  In  any  case  a  knowl- 
edge of  costs  may  be  helpful  to  a  farmer  in  determining 
how  much  cotton  he  should  try  to  produce  and  how  much 
he  may  profitably  expend  in  producing  it. 

A  grower  who  knows  his  own  actual  cost  of  production, 
and  has  average  or  standard  figures  to  compare  with  his 
own,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  stop  small  leaks  in  his  expenses  and 
to  reinforce  those  features  of  his  practice  in  which  he  has 
an  advantage. 

To  assist  cotton  growers  in  establishing  reasonable  aver- 
ages and  working  standards  and  to  assemble  cost  informa- 
tion, which  individuals  acquire  only  slowly,  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics  undertook  compre- 
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hensive  studies  of  the  cost  of  producing  cotton.  (See  Fig. 
27.)  The  first  of  these  was  made  for  the  crop  of  1918,  in 
10  representative  counties  in  4  States,  the  actual  cost  of 
producing  cotton  in  1918  being  worked  out  for  842  farms. 
(See  Bulletin  896,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.)  A  similar 
study  was  made  for  the  crop  grown  in  1919,  the  results  of 
which  are  summarized  in  the  charts  on  pages  following. 


Fig.  27. — Location  of  surveys  and  cost  of  production  studies  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 
The  first  of  these  was  made  for  the  crop  of  1018  in  10  representative  counties 
In  4  States.  The  results  of  the  surveys  made  In  1919  are  summarised  In 
charts  that  follow. 

Variation  in  Cost  of  Production. 

A  farmer  who  is  keeping  his  own  records  and  comparing 
with  others  must  recognize  the  fact  that  costs  necessarily 
vary  from  farm  to  farm,  as  well  as  from  one  region  to  an- 
other. This  is  due  to  variations  in  the  character  of  pro- 
ducers themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  land 
and  of  the  methods  employed  in  growing  the  crop.  The 
variation  in  the  net  cost  of  lint  cotton  per  pound  on  783 
farms  in  1919  (Fig.  28),  illustrates  the  wide  range  of  costs. 
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Fio.  28. — The  net  coat  rans^ed  from  12  cents  to  $3.78  per  pound  of  lint.  One- 
half  of  the  cotton  cost  35  cents  and  less.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton,  85  per 
eent,  was  produced  at  a  cost  up  to  50  cents  per  pound. 
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It  costs  more  to  produce  cotton  in  some  regions  than  in 
others.  The  net  cost  per  acre  and  the  net  cost  per  poimd 
of  lint  in  1919  are  shown  in  Figure  29  for  each  of  11  typical 
Cotton  Belt  counties.  The  average  yields  per  acre  reported 
in  each  case  are  shown  in  a  column  to  the  right  of  the  chart. 
It  will  be  noted  that  high  cost  per  acre  with  good  yields 
may  result  in  low  cost  per  pound,  and  low  cost  per  acre  with 
ordinary  or  poor  yields  in  high  cost  per  pound.  In  fact, 
judicious  expenditures  for  fertilizer,  good  seed,  good  care 
of  the  crop,  or  a  combination  of  them,  pays.  In  any  year 
much  depends  upon  the  seasonal  weather.  The  1919  crop 
was  practically  a  failure  in  three  of  the  counties  surveyed. 
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Fia  29.— VariatlOBs  both  in  the  cost  per  acre  and  in  the  yield  per  acre  cause 
Tarlations  in  the  net  cost  per  pound  of  lint  The  avera^  acre  in  Anderson 
County  coltlTated  at  the  highest  cost  in  1919  produced  the  highest  average 
yield  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound.  It  is  not  always  the  greater  the  cost 
the  higher  the  yield.    Note  Lee  County,  Ark. 

The  distribution  of  costs  differs  with  the  practice,  as  is 
shown  in  Figure  30  for  several  of  the  more  important  factors. 
Thus  labor  per  acre  is  relatively  low  in  Ellis  County,  Tex., 
where  the  fields  are  large  and  level  enough  to  permit  the 
use  of  two  horses  and  riding  cultivators  instead  of  a  man 
to  each  mule.  In  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  counties 
the  use  of  fertilizer  was  very  general  and  liberal,  while  in 
Ellis  County,  Tex.,  no  fertilizer  was  used  on  cotton,  and  only 
one  of  the  farms  in  Lee  County,  Ark.,  reported  use  of  fer- 
tilizer.   The  value  of  the  land,  use  cost,  or  ren*  of  land  is 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION 
VALUKS  OP  FARM   FltOPKirrV  AND  FARM  INCOMBS,  1»1» 


AS  RKFORTBD  BY  T%9  FARMBRS  IN   II   COUNTIBS 


>  Wit  TOTAI.  COST  PSa  ACMt.  TNK  I 


AT  TNK  TOP) 


MAN   LASOM 


HONSS   AND  MULB   UMOR 


ANOCRSON  COUSC 
MARSHALL  CO.  AIA 
BAHNWiLL  CO.  SJC 

C0U6A. 
LEECO.  AMK, 
LAUOCRPAU  CO,  ALA. 
CO^CA. 

CO. 
LAURENS  COw  6A. 
E1UBC0L.TEX. 
liuM  CO.  TEX. 


AMJERSON  CCX.SX. 
MARSHALl  CO.  ALA. 
BARNWELL  CO.  SX. 
OREENE  Ca.OA. 
LEE  CO,  ARK. 
LAUDERDALE  CO.  AUL 
MITCHEa  COu«A. 
MONROK  CO.  MIS& 
LAURENS  CO,  «A. 
ELLIS  CO.  TEI. 
RUSH  CO.  TEX. 


Fio.  30. — Counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  total  cost  per  acre,  the 
highest  at  the  top.  Note  especially  the  contrast  between  Anderson  County, 
S.  C,  and  Bills  Connty,  Tex.  Cost  per  acre  and  yield  per  acre  in  Anderson 
County  stands  first  among  all  the  counties,  Is  second  In  value  of  fertilisers 
used,  In  value  of  crop  land,  and  in  farm  income ;  whereas  Ellis  County  had 
next  to  the  lowest  yields  produced  with  the  smallest  amount  of  labor,  no 
fertiliser,  and  gave  an  average  farm  income  on  crop  land  averaging  the 
highest  In  value  of  any  of  the  counties. 
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another  widely  variable  item,  the  lowest  values  being  found 
in  Rush  County,  Tex.,  and  the  highest  in  Ellis  County, 
Tex.  In  addition  to  the  average  expense  of  labor,  horse 
labor,  fertilizer,  and  value  of  land,  the  chart  shows  also  the 
value  of  the  total  farm  capital,  the  farm  income  for  1919, 
and  the  yield  of  lint  cotton  per  acre. 

An  Example. 
As  a  guide  for  the  use  of  farmers  who  wish  to  determine 
their  actual  costs  for  any  season  promptly  and  very  closely. 

Example  for  figuring  coats  per  acre  of  cotton  and  per  pound  of  lint. 


Fieures  for  Mitchell 
County,  Oa.,  crop 
of  1919. 

Your  farm. 

Items. 

1921 

1922 

Amount. 

Price. 

Cost. 

Amount. 

Price. 

Cost. 

Amount. 

Price. 

Cost. 

Man 

1(»    hours.. 
48      do.... 

Ibushel 

292  pounds.. 

Sa30 
.26 

1.85 
1.021 

laaoo 

12.00 

1.85 
6ul8 

. 

isa^.l. ....... 

Seed   (bushel- 80 
pounds) 

1     • 

T*A|tlli»>r , . 

• 

Total  of  foregoing 
items  (84.4  per 
cent  of  operating 
C08t)> 

49.48 

58.63 
12.60 

Total      operating 
costdOO  percent) 
Credit  seed 

1      • 

800  pounds.. 

».04 

1 

1  ..... 

Net  operating  cost 
per  acre 

46.63 

.29 

4.02 

5a  65 

.32 

1          1 

Net  operating  cost 
per      pound 
($46.63-  159 
pounds) 

1 
1 

t 

Rent  of  land  or  in- 
terest on  invest- 
ment, per  acre.. 

Total  net  cost  per 
acre   (including 
rent) 

167.00 

0% 

Total  net  cost  per 
pound    (includ- 
ing rent) 

1 

^  Price,  $42  per  ton. 

>  Operating  costs  represent  aU  costs  except  interest  on  land.   The  remaining  15.6  per  cent 
of  operating  costsis  made  up  of  manure,  equipment,  taxes,  insurance,  ginning,  and  overhead. 
*  $80  per  ton. 
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an  example  is  worked  out,  using  the  figures  for  Mitchell 
County,  Ga.j  and  space  is  provided  for  setting  down  the 
figures  for  any  individual  farm.  It  is  best  to  use  the  actual 
figures,  if  possible,  but  even  in  case  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  time  and  materials  used  one  can  not  go  very  far  astray 
if  careful  estimates  are  made  by  means  of  comparisons  with 
average  or  standard  figures.  In  each  case  the  yield  of  cotton 
should  be  estimated  as  closely  as  possible,  because  errors  in 
the  yield  will  make  considerable  differences  in  the  computa- 
tions of  cost  per  poimd. 

Costs  and  Prices. 

Though  producers  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  con- 
sumers with  respect  to  price,  they  can  exercise  considerable 

FARM  PRICE  OF  COTTON  AND  THE  PRICE  OF  FERTILIZER 
GEORGIA  1913  1918  AND  1921 


COTTON 


Fig.  31. — The  cost  of  fertilizers  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion In  the  South  Atlantic  States.  The  data  represented  here  for  1913,  1918, 
are  taken  from  surveys  of  Sumter  County^  Ga.  For  1921  prices  represent 
Georgia. 

99912*— YBK  1921 24 
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control  over  the  cost  of  their  product.  When  prices  were 
going  up  and  the  prospects  for  higher  prices  were  still  good 
costs  were  voluntarily  increased,  because  it  was  good  judg- 
ment to  pay  higher  prices  for  labor,  fertilizer,  land,  and 
machinery,  if  it  were  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
cotton.  The  average  cost  of  the  1918  crop  was  approxi- 
mately 22  cents  a  pound,  while  the  average  farm  price  was 


TREND  OP  FARM  WAGK8 

AND 
COST  OP  ARTICLES  FARMERS  BUY 

COMPARED  WITH  DEC.  1  PRICE  OF  COTTON 
1910-1921. 

INDEX 
NUMBERS 

250 

1913-K 

>o 

/ 
/ 

/ 

\ 

) 

200 
ISO 

too 

50 

// 

,' 

\ 

i 

• 
■ 

\ 

^ 

P/iiCt 

^ 

■/ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

y 

\ 

• 

\ 

• 

/ 

• 

0 

1910    1911     1912     1913     1914     I91S    1910     1917     1918     1919     1920    1921  1 

Fio.  32. — ^The  price  o<  cotton  fell  to  a  low  point  in  1914,  rose  to  high  points 
1916-1919,  and  fell  to  a  low  point  in  1920.  Wages  and  prices  of  articles 
farmers  buy  rose  less  rapidly  in  the  period  of  inflation  and  fell  more  slowly 
with  deflation. 

28.76  cents  a  pound,  or  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  85  per 
cent  of  the  crop.  Prices  were  still  rising  in  1919  and  costs 
averaged  35  cents  a  pound,  which  was  just  about  the  farm 
price  of  35.36  cents  a  pound,  and  half  the  growers  failed  to 
make  costs.  When  the  crop  of  1920  was  planted  cotton  prices 
were  still  high  and  no  particular  effort  was  made  to  cut 
expenses.  While  the  crop  was  growing  the  price  was 
falling,  with  the  result  that  the  crop  produced  at  a  high 
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cost  had  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  Some  retrenchment  was 
made  in  1921,  as  evidenced  by  the  lower  wages  paid  and  the 
lower  prices  for  materials,  but  not  enough  to  offset  the 
combined  effect  of  a  good  crop,  a  large  hold  over,  and  a 
stagnant  market.  The  relative  changes  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  the  years  1910  to  1921  are  indicated  in  Figure 
32,  fann  wages  and  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  being 
used  as  an  index  of  the  movement  of  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton. 

Organization  for  Profitable  Production. 

The  cost  of  producing  farm  products,  the  farm  income,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  farm  family  and  the  community  are 
strongly  influenced  by  the  enterprises  selected  and  their  rela^ 
tive  magnitudes  in  the  organization  of  the  farm. 

It  has  been  found  that  those  cotton  farmers  who  in  plan- 
ning their  cropping  systems  provide  first  for  sufficient  acre- 
ages of  com,  small  grains,  hay,  and  other  feed  crops  (includ- 
ing among  these  cowpeas,  peanuts,  velvet  beans,  and  similar 
crops  planted  by  themselves  and  interplanted  among  rows 
of  other  crops),  not  only  to  feed  pigs,  chickens,  the  farm 
work  stock,  and  the  family  cows,  but  also  to  build  up  and 
maintain  soil  fertility,  are  able  to  produce  cotton  at  low 
cost,  and  they  get  the  best  returns  for  land  used  and  capital 
and  labor  expended.  These  farmers  usually  plan  for  as 
many  acres  of  cotton  as  they  can  care  for  properly  and  har- 
vest early  with  the  available  farm  equipment  and  such  out- 
side assistance  as  may  be  relied  upon. 

Proper  care  of  the  crop  involves  thorough  preparatory  till- 
age, proper  application  of  fertilizers  and  manures,  thorough 
cultivation,  and  thorough  and  persistent  combative  measures 
against  the  boll  weevil  and  other  destructive  insects. 

After  providing  for  farm  needs,  including  fertility,  and 
for  such  acreages  of  cotton  as  can  be  well  cared  for,  other 
enterprises  may  be  selected  in  order  to  make  use  of  unutilized 
land  and  labor.  Such  enterprises  may  increase  food  and  feed 
for  sale  or  for  some  productive  live  stock  enterprise,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  these  added  enterprises  do  not  seriously 
compete  with  cotton  in  its  labor  requirements  or  tend  to 
diminish  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  choice  of  crops  and  groupings  will  vary  according  to 
conditions.    For  example,  in  Figure  33  are  given  the  average 
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relative  sizes  of  the  crop  enterprises  on  some  of  the  more 
profitable  l-mnle  to  6-mule  farms  in  communities  in  Sumter 
and  Brooks  Counties,  Ga.,  in  1913  and  1914.  A  marked  dif- 
ference will  be  noted  in  the  organization  of  the  two  com- 
munities. In  the  Sumter  County  community,  after  making 
fair  provision  for  the  farm  needs,  the  remainder  of  the  land 
was  devoted  largely  to  cotton,  the  most  important  commercial 
enterprise.  In  the  Brooks  County  community  the  soil  was 
thinner  and  it  was  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  so  a  system  was  developed 
which  gave  a  smaller  acreage  to  cotton  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  corn,  legumes,  feed  crops,  and  hogs.     Besides  the 


COTTON 
WWkCMHTMMM  OT  TOTAL  Cnor  LAND  IN  CKRTAIN  CNOM 

AVERAGES  OF  THE  MORE  PROFITABLE  1TO«  MULE  FARMS 

SUMTEft  AND  BROOKS  COUNTIES.  OEOftOIA 

PRE-WAR  PERIOD 

1"CR0PS 
COTTON 
CORN 
OATSftRYE 
PEANUTS 
MISCELLANEOUS 

2WCR0PS 
COW  PEAS 

INTERPLANTEO 
COW  PEAS\ 
ft  PEANUTS / 

SUMTER  COUNTY.  ISIS 
AvtRAotsjoR  M  OTjic  mmfjmmi>m.  farms  . 
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AvtKAees  roR : 
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/        29  6  ACRES  OF  CROP  LAND  TO  EACH  MULE                 33  ACRES  OF  CROP  LAND  TO  EACH  MULE 
AUCDA&r       /           *     COWS  TO  EVERY  5  MULES                                        4  COWS  TO  EVERY  3  MULES 
AVCKA«*C        \            ,      Bgooo  SOW  TO  EACH  2  MULES                              1  BROOD  SOWS  TO  EACH  MULE 

V       34     CHICKENS  TO  EACH  FARM                                       BO  CHICKENS  TO  EACH  FARM 

Fig.  33. — In  Sumter  County  there  is  much  greater  specialization  in  cotton  than 
In  Brooks  County.  In  the  latter  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  growing 
of  crops  that  will  maintain  or  improve  soil  fertility,  consequently  more  live 
stock  are  kept  and  more  leguminous  crops  are  grown. 

regular  peanut  crop,  peanuts  were  planted  between  the  com 
rows  on  about  one-third  of  the  corn  area.  The  Sumter 
County  farms  carried  2  cows  to  each  5  mules,  while  the 
Brooks  County  farms  carried  4  cows  to  each  3  mules.  The 
Sumter  County  farms  carried  1  brood  sow  to  each  2  mules, 
while  the  Brooks  County  farms  carried  2  brood  sows  to  each 
mule.  Among  the  important  miscellaneous  crops  on  these 
farms  were  watermelons,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  sugar  cane, 
and  garden  vegetables. 

It  is  not  intimated  that  these  systems  of  cropping  were 
the  best  that  these  farmers  could  have  devised  for  their  farms 
or  for  the  communities  represented,  but  they  were  evidently 
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better  than  the  average  in  that  they  yielded  comparatively 
high  returns  for  the  use  of  land,  working  capital,  and  labor. 
Systems  of  cropping  change  as  conditions  change.  Figure 
34  gives  the  organization  of  crop  enterprises  on  the  more 
profitable  1-mule  to  6-mule  farms  in  Sumter  County  five 
years  later,  in  1918.  The  main  difference  between  the  1918 
and  1913  systems  was  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  land 
devoted  to  cotton  in  1918  to  better  meet  boll- weevil  invasion 
and  the  high  cost  of  fertilizers.  The  actual  and  relative 
number  of  cows  and  brood  sows  was  increased.  The  30  more 
profitable  Sumter  County  farms  in  1913  spent  $1,057  for 
feed,  while  the  1918 
group  spent  only 
for  this  pur- 
The  1918 
system  shows  a 
larger  planting  of 
legume  feed  crops 
to  reduce  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the 
live  stock,  to  utilize 
land  and  labor  not 
required  by  cotton, 
and  also  to  main- 
tain fertility  better. 


Financing  the 
Cotton  Grower. 


COTTON 

PKNCBNTAOn  OP  TOTAL  CHOT  LAND  IN  CDTTAIN  CROM 

AVCRAGCS  OF  THE  MORE  PROFITABLE  1t>6  MULE  FARMS 

suMrn  COUNTY,  ccomu 
1918 

lU  CHOPS 

COTTON 

CORN 

OATS.  RYE  AND  WHEAT 

PEANUTS 

MISCELLANEOUS 
2HP  CROPS 

COWKAS  AND  KANUTt 

MTERPLANTED 

COWKAS.  PEANUTS  AND 
VELVET  BEANS 

lO               I 

CM   CCNT                          1 
O           SO            40             1 

" 

" 

■ 

1 

■ 

/  31    ACRES  OF  CROP  LAND  TO  EACH  MULE 

Awc»A£««     J     »  COW  TO  EACH  2  MULES 
AVEKA«C5     \     ,   B„Qop  j^^  jq  j^jq,  (h„^ 

\  3t  CHICKENS  TO  EACH  FARM 

Pio.  84. — In  1918  cotton  and  corn  held  eqnal  areas 
in  Sumter  County.  Cowpeas,  peanuts,  and  yel- 
Tet  beans  were  planted  eztenadyely  after  the 
Other  crops  or  interplanted  with  them. 


The  production 
of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  rests  upon  credit  to  a  rather  unusual  extent 
compared  with  most  other  agricultural  products.  The  chief 
agencies  from  which  this  credit  is  obtained  by  the  cotton 
farmer  are  the  bank,  the  merchant,  and  in  the  case  of  tenants 
the  landowner.  In  this  credit  extension  the  merchant,  of 
course,  is  essentially  an  intermediary  between  the  banker 
and  the  farmer,  while  in  the  case  of  the  tenant  the  land- 
owner, by  guaranteeing  the  repayment  of  the  credit  ad- 
vanced, also  acts  as  an  intermediary,  either  between  the  bank 
and  the  tenant  or  the  merchant  and  the  tenant. 
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Merchant  credit  as  a  rule  is  a  particularly  expensive  and 
unsatisfactory  form  of  credit,  whether  extended  by  the  store- 
keeper, the  implement  dealer,  or  the  cotton  factor.  The 
difference  between  cash  prices  and  time  prices  usually  far 
exceeds  the  cost  of  bank  credit  needed  for  the  purchase  of 
.  corresponding  amounts  of  goods.  The  substitution  of  direct 
bank  credit  for  merchant  credit  is  therefore  to  be  recom- 
mended wherever  possible.  The  consolidation  of  numerous 
small  loans  into  fewer  and  larger  ones  by  means  of  credit 
associations  would  result  in  further  economy.  It  is  also 
to  be  hoped  that  the  cotton  farmer  will,  to  an  increasing 
extent,  acquire  and  maintain  his  own  operating  capital  and 
thus  reduce  the  need  for  production  credit  and  strengthen 
the  security  for  such  credit  as  is  needed.  Only  in  this  way 
can  be  brought  about  a  credit  situation  in  which  an  ample 
supply  of  capital  will  be  available  on  terms  favorable  to  the 
borrower. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  spring  of  1921,  the  average  prevailing  rate  of 
interest  on  personal  and  collateral  loans  to  farmers  for  each 
of  the  10  leading  cotton-producing  States  was  as  follows : 

Per  cent 

.    North  Carolina 6.23 

Tennessee 7. 88 

South  Carolina 8.06 

Mississippi 8. 11 

Louisiana 8.34 

Alabama 8.46 

Georgia 8.94 

Texas 9. 68 

Oklahoma 9.84 

Arkansas 9.  70 

In  all  of  these  States  the  actual  average  interest  cost,  how- 
ever, was  considerably  higher  than  shown  by  the  above 
figures,  because  of  the  prevalent  practice  among  the  banks 
in  these  States  of  collecting  interest  in  advance,  and  of  a 
common  but  less  frequent  practice  of  requiring  borrowers  to 
maintain  a  minimum  deposit  at  the  bank  while  the  loan  is 
outstanding. 

Because  of  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  tenancy  in 
the  cotton-producing  States,  the  question  of  security  for  loans 
is  especially  significant.  The  following  table  shows  the  pre- 
vailing forms  of  security  for  personal  and  collateral  loans 
to  farmers  in  the  so-called  Cotton  States. 
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Form  of  security  given  for  personal  and  collateral  bank  loans  to 
farmers  in  10  leading  Cotton  States;  per  cent  of  loans  secured  by 
various  forms  of  security. 


Stote. 

Note 
without 
indorse- 
ment. 

Note 
with  one 
or  more 
indorse- 
ments. 

Mort- 
Stock. 

Ware- 
Crop  lien.  1    house 
receipt. 

1 

Stocks 

and 
bonds. 

Other 
ways. 

North  Carolina.... 
South  Carolina.... 

Georgia 

Tennefwwe 

ia6 
9.1 
12.5 
18.1 
ia4 
12.7 

68.6 
41.0 

5ai 

67.2 
20.1 
27.0 
87.9 
62.7 
12.9 
18.0 

1.7 
13.6 
14.6 

6.0 
31.6 
2a2 
22.7 
12.4 
49.3 
3S.1 

i 
6.2              2.1              7.5 

20.2  9.7              4.8 
4.9            10.0  !           3.5 
1.6  1             .8  '            6.8 

26.1              7.6  i           2.4 
15.1              8.0              9.1 
19.9              3.0  !           2.2 
6.2              2.7              9.0 
18.1                .7              1.2 

18.3  1.6              1.1 

4.4 

1.6 
4.6 
1.6 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

2.0 
7.9 

Arkansa-R 

12.1 
16.6 
17.2 
21.9 

2.2 

TiOuLsiana.      . . . .  , 

2,5 

OklAhmnA 

.6 

Texas 

.0 

Personal  notes  with  one  or  more  indorsements  are  the 
prevailing  form  of  security  in  a  large  majority  of  these 
States.  Mortgages  on  live  stock  and  crop  liens  come  next 
in  importance.  Warehouse  receipts  are  as  yet  seldom  used 
by  the  farmer,  but  will  no  doubt  increase  in  popularity  as 
adequate  warehouse  systems  are  established. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  heard  with  reference 
to  bank  loans  to  farmers  from  these  States,  as  well  a$  from 
those  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  is  that  the  term  is 
frequently  too  short  to  meet  the  farmer's  credit  needa  The 
prevailing  term  of  such  loans  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  based  on  the  study  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made : 

Arerage  term  of  personal  and  collateral  loans  to  farmers:  Per  cent 
of  banks  reporting  various  average  terms,  March,  1921. 


Sute. 


North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


One  to 
thirty 
days. 


a4 


One  to 

three 

months. 


28.0 

12.5 
3.9 

28.5 
4.2 
9.2 
7.2 
9.3 

11.6 
7.9 


Three  to 

six 
months. 

Six  to 

nine 

months. 

Nine  to 
twelve 
months. 

«.r' 

15.9 

2.4 

40.1  i 

40.8 

6.6 

5a3 

38.5 

7.3 

46.0 

14.6 

11.9 

30.6 

39.9 

25.4 

31.2  1 

38.5 

19.3 

36.7  , 

45.9 

10.2 

37.2  i 

37.2 

16.3 

49.6  1 

31.9 

6.5 

52.1 

33.0 

6.7 

More 

than  one 

year. 


1.8 
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Cotton  Handling  and  Marketing. 

The  days  of  the  American  homespun  are  past,  and  now 
the  entire  American  cotton  crop  is  produced  for  the  market. 
The  course  of  the  cotton  from  the  producer  to  the  mills  de- 
pends on  the  point  of  origin,  the  location  of  the  mills  for 
which  it  is  destined,  the  means  of  transportation,  and  the 
methods  of  trading.  The  price  that  the  producer  receives 
depends  not  only  upon  the  supply  and  demand  at  the  con- 
suming points,  but  also  upon  the  cost  of  handling  from  the 
producer  to  the  mills,  the  middlemen's  profits,  and  the  ability 
of  the  producer  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  economical 
methods  of  marketing  his  crop. 

The  process  of  separating  the  lint  from  the  seed  is  known 
as  ginning.  This  the  producer  usually  has  done  before  he 
sells,  which  enables  him  to  dispose  of  both  the  seed  and  the 
fiber  to  the  best  advantage.  The  producer  may  sell  his  cot- 
ton at  once  or  hold  it  until  some  future  date.  He  may  sell 
directly  to  a  mill  buyer  or  to  some  one  of  the  numerous 
grades  of  dealers  in  cotton. 

Southern  cotton  mills  consimie  about  one-fourth  of  the 
American  crop,  the  bulk  of  which  is  produced  locally  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States.  The  rest  of  the  crop  must  be  trans- 
ported by  rail  or  water  either  to  northern  mills  or  abroad. 
The  movement  of  the  great  American  cotton  crop  therefore 
necessitates  an  extensive  system  of  transportation  as  well 
as  of  markets. 

Short  Staple  and  Long  Staple  Cottons. 

The  length  and  the  character  of  the  fiber  or  staple  are 
the  most  important  of  the  factors  that  determine  the  value 
of  cotton.  Cottons  differing  in  length  and  character  of 
fiber  require  special  methods  in  handling  and  marketing. 
Commercially  all  cotton  is  divided  into  two  classes — short 
staple,  that  of  l^^  inches  and  under  in  length,  and  long  sta- 
ple, cotton  1^  inches  and  over  in  length  of  fibers.  Cottons, 
however,  having  a  staple  length  of  1^*^  inches  usually  com- 
mand a  premium  over  short-staple  cottons  of  f  to  1  inch  in 
length  of  staple.  The  length  and  strength  of  fiber  produced 
in  any  locality  depend  on  the  variety  planted,  the  soil, 
climatic  conditions,  and  cultural  methods. 

Short  staple, — Short-staple  cotton  is  grown  in  all  parts 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  American 
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crop,  or  an  average  of  92  per  cent.  The  length  of  the  fiber 
of  this  cotton  varies  from  three-fourths  to  1^*^  inches.  In 
parts  of  the  Piedmont  region  and  on  the  better  types  of  soils 
the  length  is  often  more  than  an  inch,  while  on  the  sandy 
and  other  poorer  soils  it  may  be  less  than  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch.  On  the  rich  river  bottoms  and  on  the  black  prairie 
lands  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  the  cotton  grown  is  usually 
1^^  inches  in  length  and  has  a  characteristic  strong,  hard 
staple. 

Long  staple. — ^Upland  varieties  with  fiber  1^  to  If  inches 
long  are  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  the  production 
of  some  sections  being  recognized  by  characteristic  differ- 
ences in  quality  and  strength  of  staple.  The  bulk  of  the 
long-staple  upland  cotton  is  produced  in  the  Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta,  the  north  central  section  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  bottom  lands  of  Texas  and  Arkansas.  (See  table 
following :) 

Comparison  of  production  of  long-stapte  cotton  (ij  inches  and  above 
in  length)  tvith  production  of  short-staple  cotton  {under  11  inches 
in  length)  in  the  United  States;  estimates  1919  and  1920. 


Bales,  thousands,  i.  e.  000  omitted. 

Per  cent. 

state. 

Under  IJ 
inches. 

litolj 

inches, 

inclusive. 

Over  IJ 
inches.l 

Under  li 
inches. 

IJtoli 

inches, 

inclusive. 

Over  U 
inches.! 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919     1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

711 

718 

21 

45 

14 

1,639 

290 

619 

60 

817 

937 

1,309 

293 

2,916 

28 

662 

947 

21 

64 

15 

1,384 

375 

612 

71 

900 

1,125 

1,437 

312 

4,091 

27 

2 
136 

1 
225 

99.7 
81.2 
35.0 
80.3 
87.5 
98.7 
97.3 
64.4 
94.4 
98.5 
92.2 
91.8 
94.5 
94.1 
100.0 

99.9 
78.3 
2a6 
85.3 
82.8 
97.8 
96.9 
68.5 
92.3 
98.7 
85.2 
89.3 
96.2 
94.6 
100.0 

as 

15.4 

0.1 
18.6 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

30 
39 

1 
2 
3 
1 
42 

1 
2 
24 
2 
6 

37 
82 

8 
1 
4 
2 

29 
1 
2 
4 

29 
1 
5 

3.4 

65.0 

1.8 

12.5 

.2 

.3 

4.4 

.1 
.2 
1.7 
.6 
.2 

3.1 
79  4 

California 

Florida 

10 

18 
7 
300 
4 
12 
77 
93 
15 
177 

3 
2 

27 

10 

252 

5 

10 
192 
144 

11 
230 

17.9 

1.1 
2.4 
31.2 
5.6 
1.4 
7.6 
6.5 
4.9 
5.7 

4.0 
11.1 
1.9 
2.6 
28.2 
6.4 
1.1 
14.5 
8.9 
3.5 
5.3 

10.7 
6.1 

Gewgia 

3 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

.5 
3.2 
1.3 

North  Carolina. . 

Oklahoma 

Sou.th  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

All  others 

.2 
.3 
1.8 
.3 
.1 

United  States. 

10,417 

12,  M9 

851 

1,112 

153 

206 

91.2 

90.2 

7.5 

8.3 

1.3 

1.5 

1  Including  91,965  running  bales  of  American-Egyptian  and  1,725  bales  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
for  1920,  reduced  to  500-pound  bales. 
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Sea  island, — Sea  island  is  a  distinct  type  of  cotton,  noted 
for  its  length  of  staple,  1^  to  2^  inches,  and  its  strong,  very 
fine,  and  silky  fibers.  The  sea-island  cotton  produced  on  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  has  the  longest  and 
finest  staple  of  any  cotton.  That  grown  on  the  coastal  plain 
of  Georgia  and  north  Florida  is  somewhat  shorter  and 
coarser.  At  present  the  boll  weevil  has  practically  stopped 
the  growing  of  sea-island  cotton  in  the  United  States,  the 
crop  of  1920  amounting  to  less  than  2,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
each.  Recently,  however,  a  new  upland  variety  called  Meade 
has  been  developed  in  this  section  and  is  replacing  the  sea- 
island  cotton.  Meade  cotton  has  a  very  fine  strong  staple 
If  to  If  inches  in  length,  comparable  with  sea  island. 

American  Egyptian. — ^The  American-Egyptian  cotton  crop 
is  produced  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Salt,  Gila,  and  Colo- 
rado Rivers  of  Arizona,  and  in  the  Palo  Verde,  Imperial, 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  of  California.  Practically  the  en- 
tire crop  is  of  a  single  variety,  known  as  Pima,  which  pro- 
duces a  staple  of  from  1|  to  If  inches  in  length. 

Ginning. 

Two  types  of  machines  are  now  in  use  for  separating  cotton 
fibers  from  the  seed  on  which  they  grow.  They  are  known  as 
roller  and  saw  gins.  The  roller  gin  is  the  older  type.  In 
the  roller  gin  the  fibers  are  caught  between  a  leather-covered 
roll  and  a  fixed  steel  bar  or  blade,  while  a  movable  bar  knocks 
the  seed  loose.  The  roller  gin  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in 
ginning  varieties  having  slick  or  smooth  seed  and  long  fibers 
that  are  easily  detached  from  the  seed  coat,  such  as  sea 
island,  American  Egyptian,  and  Meade.  The  output  of  the 
roller  gin  is  smaller  per  day  than  that  of  the  other  type, 
known  as  the  saw  gin.  In  the  saw  gin  the  fibers  are  caught 
in  the  teeth  of  circular  saws  and  pulled  through  a  slot 
between  metal  ribs.  The  slot  is  adjusted  so  as  to  permit 
the  passage  of  the  fibers  but  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
seed,  so  that  the  cotton  is  stripped  from  the  seed,  which  fall 
back  and  out  of  the  way.  The  saw  gin  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  ginning  of  short  staples  with  fuzzy  seed  and  fibers 
that  are  tightly  attached  to  the  seed  coat. 

While  the  ginning  of  cotton  is  done  primarily  in  order  to 
bale  the  farmer's  product  so  that  it  may  be  sold,  it  is  the  first 
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step  in  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  for  spinning,  and  there- 
fore the  condition  in  which  the  lint  comes  from  the  gin  has 
a  most  important  bearing  on  its  future  value  and  is  the 
primary  basis  for  grades  on  which  purchases  are  made. 
Some  of  the  factors  influencing  the  grade  of  cotton  as  it 
comes  from  the  gin  are  the  care  with  which  it  has  been  har- 
vested and  prepared  for  ginning,  i.  e.,  whether  ripe,  clean, 
and  dry ;  second,  the  condition  of  the  ginning  mechanism  and 
the  skill  of  operation,  i.  e.,  clean  machinery  in  prime  condi- 
tion, operated  both  as  to  the  feeding  and  speed  with  care, 
taking  into  consideration  the  type  of  the  cotton  being  ginned 
and  its  physical  condition. 


•TjjbJ^S 


Pig.   35. — Cotton   gin   In   Texas.     Each   wagon    holds   enough   seed   cotton    to 
m«ke   a   bale   of   lint    weighing  about    500    pounds. 

Baling, — As  the  lint  or  fiber  (or  raw  cotton)  comes  from 
the  gin  it  is  put  up  in  packages  of  different  sizes  and  shapes. 
The  bulk  of  the  American  crop,  however,  is  packed  into  a 
press  box  54  inches  long  and  27  inches  wide  and  to  a  depth 
of  about  45  inches.  This  makes  the  standard  "flat"  or 
"square"  bale,  which  weighs  about  500  pounds.  It  is  cov- 
ered on  two  sides  and  on  the  ends  with  bagging  and  is  tied 
with  six  iron  bands.  In  the  western  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
there  are  some  gins  which  make  bales  cylindrical  in  shape 
but  known  as  "  round  "  bales.  These  are  approximately  35 
inches  long  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  are  completely  covered 
with    bagging,    and    weigh    about   250   pounds.     The   sea- 
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island  cotton  produced  in  South  Carolina  is  put  up  in 
bags  7^  feet  long  and  2\  feet  in  diameter  and  weigh  ap- 
proxipiately  350  pounds. 

Compressmg. — With  the  exception  of  the  round  bale  and 
the  recently  devised  gin-compressed  bale,  which  is  a  small 
square  bale  and,  like  the  round  bale,  built  up  under  pressure 
automatically  as  the  ginning  is  done,  the  American  cotton 
bale  is  of  comparatively  low  density  and  is  not  only  un- 
wieldy but  does  not  fit  into  either  freight  cars  or  ship  holds 
economically.  In  order  that  the  maximum  number  of  pounds 
of  cotton  may  be  packed  for  shipment,  square  bales  are  sub- 
jected to  a  recompression  by  which  the  cotton  is  compacted 
to  a  high  density  and  the  bale  reduced  to  approximately  one- 
half  its  original  size.  At  the  same  time  patches  are  added 
to  cover  all  sample  holes  and  to  make  up  the  usual  tare  allow- 
ance. Plants  for  recompressing  the  bales  are  usually  lo- 
cated at  interior  markets  and  railroad  concentration  points 
and  are  known  as  "compresses." 

The  standard  500-poimd  square  bale  as  it  comes  from  the 
gin  has  a  density  of  only  12  to  15  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and 
from  30  to  35  of  them  fill  a  36- foot  box  car.  When  they  are 
compressed  at  the  ordinary  or  standard  compresses  to  a 
density  of  22  to  24  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  from  65  to  75 
bales  may  be  loaded  into  a  car.  The  "round"  gin-com- 
pressed bale,  weighing  about  250  pounds,  has  a  density  of  32 
to  37  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  approximately  200  of  them 
may  be  packed  in  a  car,  equivalent  to  100  standard  bales. 
The  square  gin-compressed  bale  has  a  density  of  about  35 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot. 

At  some  of  the  concentration  points  and  ports,  such  as 
Houston,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Augusta,  and 
Savannah,  there  are  "  high-density  "  compresses,  which  give 
the  bale  a  density  of  35  pounds  or  more  per  cubic  foot,  which 
results  in  a  still  greater  saving  of  car  and  cargo  space. 

Custom  ginning. — In  the  early  days  of  the  cotton  industry 
the  larger  plantations  owned  and  operated  gins,  but  with  the 
extension  of  the  industry  and  the  growth  of  the  number  of 
small  farms  came  the  establishment  of  public  gins.  The 
efficiency  of  the  public  gins  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
practically  all  of  the  old  plantation  gins.  Even  where  plan- 
tation gins  still  operate  they  also,  as  a  rule,  do  custom 
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ginning.  Public  ginneries  are  now  established  in  practically 
every  locality  where  the  production  of  cotton  is  sufficient  to 
support  one.  During  the  season  of  1920-21  there  were  in 
actual  operation  18,440  ginneries,  which  ginned  on  an  average 
of  720  bales  each. 

The  modern  public  gin  is  equipped  with  pneumatic  ele- 
vators and  distributors,  by  which  the  seed  cotton  brought  in 
by  the  growers  is  sucked  up  from  the  wagons  through  pipes 
and,  after  passing  through  cleaning  apparatus,  is  distributed 
to  the  different  ginning  machines  or  gin  stands,  as  they  are 
called.  (See  Fig.  35.)  The  lint,  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
seed  by  the  saws,  is  again  caught  in  a  blast  of  air  and  con- 
veyed through  flues  to  the  condenser  and  baling  press.  The 
seed  fall  into  a  trough,  through  which  they  are  carried  either 
by  a  screw  conveyor  or  by  an  air  blast  to  a  seed  chute  or  to 
bins  in  a  seed  house.  If  the  grower  desires  the  return  of  his 
seed  he  drives  his  wagon  under  the  seed  chute  and  receives 
them  as  they  come  from  the  gin.  If,  however,  he  sjbUs  the 
seed  to  the  ginner  or  to  some  other  agent  of  the  cotton-oil 
mills,  they  are  delivered  to  the  bins  in  the  seed  house  and 
from  there  transferred  in  car  lots  to  the  oil  mills.  Public 
ginners  usually  make  a  charge  for  ginning  by  the  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  cotton,  and  an  extra  charge  for  the  bagging 
and  ties  applied  to  the  bales.  These  charges  or  tolls  vary 
in. the  different  sections  according  to  the  costs  involved.  They 
are  regulated  also  to  some  extent  by  agreement  and  by  local 
laws. 

Selling  cotton  in  the  seed. — In  a  few  sections  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  some  farmers  sell  their  cotton  before  it  is  ginned,  or 
"  in  the  seed,"  as  it  is  known.  The  practice  of  selling  cotton 
in  the  seed  is  most  prevalent  in  those  sections  where  the 
cotton-growing  industry  has  only  recently  developed  or 
where  cotton  is  not  very  extensively  grown.  The  ginners  buy 
the  cotton  seed  as  it  is  brought  in  and  gin  it  whenever  enough 
has  accumulated  for  a  run.  In  settling  with  the  producer 
the  average  outturn  or  lint  percentage  of  the  community  is 
usually  taken  as  a  basis.  The  ratio  of  seed  to  lint  is  ap- 
proximately 2  to  1,  though  some  of  the  improved  varieties 
turn  out  from  36  to  40  per  cent  of  lint.  The  application  of 
averages  therefore  often  results  in  not  giving  the  individual 
farmer  the  price  he  deserves.    From  every  angle  the  practice 
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of  selling  cotton  in  the  seed  is  most  unfortunate,  since  the 
producer  has  no  incentive  for  growing  better  varieties  or  for 
making  any  effort  to  improve  his  grade  and  is  prevented  from 
maintaining  the  purity  of  his  seed  supply. 

Handling  Cotton  Seed. 

As  indicated  above,  about  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
cotton,  as  it  is  picked  and  hauled  to  the  gin,  is  seed.  With  the 
exception  of  such  seed  as  is  required  for  planting,  practically 
all  cotton  seed  now  reaches  the  oil  mills,  where  it  is  crushed 
and  the  oil  extracted.  The  seed  is  now  a  valuable  part  of  the 
cotton  crop  and  is  becoming  still  more  valuable  as  the  demand 
for  its  products  increases. 

OU  mills, — Cotton  seed  being  bulky,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion makes  long-distance  shipments  unprofitable;  conse- 
quently oil  mills  have  been  located  in  the  producing  region, 
generally  at  points  at  which  the  seed  can  be  collected  con- 
veniently from  the  ginneries.  In  1920  there  were  676  seed- 
crushing  oil  mills  well  distributed  throughout  the  Cotton 
Belt  The  four  primary  products  from  crushing  cotton  seed 
are  linters,  hulls,  cake,  and  oil.  The  process  of  crushing, 
briefly  described,  is  as  follows: 

The  seed  first  are  cleaned  of  dirt  and  trash,  then  passed 
tiirough  a  delinting  machine,  which  removes  the  short  lint 
or  fuzz,  making  what  are  known  as  "linters";  it  is  then 
passed  through  machines  which  crush  or  cut  the  seed  in  fine 
pieces  and  separate  the  hulls  from  the  kernels;  and  finally 
the  oil  is  expressed  from  the  kernels  in  hydraulic  presses, 
leaving  a  residue  which  is  called  "  cake  "  and  which  when 
ground  becomes  cottonseed  meal.  In  the  "  cold-press  "  mills 
the  whole  seed  is  crushed  and  no  effort  is  made  to  separate 
hulls  from  kernels. 

Warehousing. 

The  warehousing  of  cotton  after  ginning  is  very  important 
economically.  Leaving  the  baled  cotton  exposed  to  the 
weather  results  in  large  losses  annually  from  the  rotting  of 
the  fiber.  Such  damage  is  commonly  known  as  "country 
damage."  The  cotton  warehouse  is  a  place  of  shelter  and 
protection  from  fire  and  theft;  a  place  for  classing  and  as- 
sorting to  meet  mill  requirements;  and  finally  it  is  a  place 
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where  cotton  may  be  deposited  under  conditions  which  en^- 
able  the  owner  to  obtain  money  advance  upon  it  until  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  sell.  Receipts  of  responsible  ware- 
houses are  considered  among  the  best  kinds  of  security.  The 
Federal  warehouse  act  of  August,  1916,  facilitates  the  use 
of  warehouse  receipts  by  holders  of  cotton  in  financing  them-r 
selves  while  holding  for  favorable  market  conditions. 

Warehouses. — Warehouses  for  storing  cotton  have  been 
built  at  many  local  markets,  as  well  as  at  the  larger  con- 
centration points  throughout  the  South.  (See  Fig.  36.)  In 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  where  much  of  the  cotton  is 
customarily  marketed  as  soon  as  it  is  ginned,  and  is  shipped 


Pig.  37. — A  modem  concentration  and  export  warehouse  of  semislow-burning 
construction.  The  wide  courts  are  for  receiving  from  cars  and  for  delivery 
to  the  compress  In  the  background.  The  hose  houses  are  located  between 
the  buildings. 

directly  to  the  mills  or  exported,  there  are  comparatively  few 
warehouses,  except  at  concentration  points  where  the  cotton 
is  held  by  merchants.  The  same  statement  applies  generally 
to  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  In  the  Eastern 
States  warehouses  are  usually  accessible  to  the  farmers. 

Grading  Cotton. 

The  value  of  cotton  to  the  consuming  mills  is  measured 
not  only  by  the  length,  strength,  and  uniformity  of  the  staple 
but  also  by  its  color  and  by  the  amount  of  foreign  material 
that  it  contains.  While  in  the  wild  state  species  of  cotton 
are  found  with  fibers  of  a  variety  of  colors,  the  principal 
varieties  of  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  such  as 
the  brown  Egyptians,  are  of  a  creamy  or  pure  white  color. 
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Seasonal  conditions,  such  as  frosts  or  excessively  damp  or 
rainy  weather,  stain  and  discolor  cotton.  In  some  sections 
cotton  unduly  exposed  to  the  weather  after  maturing  re- 
ceives a  bluish  cast  or  becomes  mildewed.  This  condition 
so  frequently  occurs  in  some  sections  as  to  lead  to  tlie  belief 
that  the  damage  is  connected  with  certain  types  of  soil. 
The  fibers  of  "blue  cotton"  are  usually  weakened.  Dirt, 
sand,  broken  leaves,  and  stems  become  lodged  in  cotton  fibers 
during  storms  and 
long  exposure  in  the 
field,  and  when  picked 
and  ginned  with  the 
cotton  reduce  its  value 
in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  such  for- 
eign matter  present. 

Standards  for  grad- 
ing.— There  has  always 
been  considerable  con- 
fusion in  the  market- 
ing of  cotton,  due  to 
the  fact  that  nearly 
every  market  had  its 
own  grades,  and  these 
were  frequently 
changed  to  meet  spe- 
cial crop  conditions. 
In  order  to  simplify 
cotton  marketing  by 
making  a  single  set  of 
standard  grades,  on 
whicli  quotations  and 
purchases  and  sales  could  be  based,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  authorized  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909  to  prepare  grade  standards.  Subse- 
quent legislation  enlarged  these  powers  and  authorized  the 
sale  of  copies  of  the  Ofiicial  Cotton  Standards  to  all  who  de- 
sired them.  The  United  States  Official  Cotton  Standards  for 
grade  have  now  been  adopted  by  the  exchanges  of  practi- 
cally all  the  leading  cotton  markets  of  this  country.  Ap- 
proximately 2,500  full  and  fractional  copies  of  the  standards 
have  been  sold  to  the  American  cotton  trade.     Copies  have 

99912»— YBK  1921 26-l-2« 


Fig.  38. — Grading  by  standards.  A  full  set 
of  white  standards  consists  of  9  boxes, 
each  containing  12  samples  of  the  same 
grade  of  cotton.  The  12  samples  indi- 
cate the  range  of  diversity  allowed  within 
the  grade. 
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FIG.  39. — A  photographic  representation  of  the  official  cotton  standards  of 
the  United  States  of  those  lengths  of  staple  for  which  types  are  available 
for  distribution,  each  respective  length  as  shown  being  obtained  from  the 
original  type  bale. 
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also  been  sold  into  practically  all  the  foreign  markets.  (See 
Fig.  38.) 

BoUy  cotton. — In  the  western  and  northwestern  sections 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  large  quantities  of  bolls,  more  or  less 
matured,  are  frequently  caught  by  early  frosts  which  kill 
the  plants  and  arrest  the  further  development  of  the  fibers. 
Such  of  these  bolls  as  are  not  too  severely  damaged  crack 
open  and  produce  a  cotton  of  poor  character,  fluffy  and  soft, 
and  filled  with  shale,  or  the  finely  divided  smooth  inner 
surface  of  the  carpel,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  fibers  and 
causes  waste  during  spinning.  So  much  of  such  cotton  has 
been  caught  by  frosts  in  recent  years  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible.  These  frost-opened 
bolls  are  gathered  and  put  through  machinery  which  first 
picks  the  cotton  from  the  bolls  and  then  gins  the  cotton. 
The  lint  thus  obtained  is  known  as  "bolly  cotton"  and 
brings  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  price  of  well-matured 
white  cotton. 

Snaps, — Recently  still  another  type  of  cotton  has  appeared 
in  the  West.  It  is  known  as  "  snaps,"  and  its  name  is  sig- 
nificant of  its  character.  Owing  to  labor  shortages,  fields  of 
mature  cotton  are  sometimes  left  impicked  until  late  fall  or 
winter.  It  is  then  much  easier,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
cold,  to  snap  the  bolls  off  of  the  plants  than  to  pick  the  cotton. 
The  "  picking  "  is  done  later  by  machinery,  and  the  cotton  is 
then  ginned  and  baled  in  the  usual  manner.  While  this 
cotton  is  fully  matured,  it  is  likely  to  be  discolored  and 
trashy.  Snaps  or  snapped  cotton  also  brings  a  lower  price 
than  regular  cotton,  but  its  spinning  value  is  above  that  of 

boUy  cotton. 

Linters. 

All  cultivated  varieties  of  cotton,  with  the  exception  of 
Sea  Islands  and  some  Egyptians,  produce  two  types  of  fibers 
on  their  seed  coats — a  long  fiber  suitable  for  spinning  and  a 
short,  somewhat  weaker,  fiber  usually  called  fuzz.  The  long 
fibers  are  removed  and  baled  at  the  gins  and  constitute  the 
cotton  of  commerce,  while  the  short  fibers,  or  fuzz,  are  re- 
moved in  a  second  and  more  intense  ginning  known  as 
"  delinting  "  or  "  cutting  "  and  constitute  what  are  known  as 
linters.  Delinting  is  generally  done  at  cotton-oil  mills  as  a 
step  in  the  preparation  of  the  seed  for  crushing.  Linters  also 
contain  varying  amounts  of  the  long  fibers  that  have  escaped 
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through  the  gins  without  being  removed.  Linters  are  packed 
in  bales  similar  to  the  ordinary  cotton  bale  and  weigh  on  an 
average  about  500  pounds  to  the  bale.  The  production  of 
linters  has  increased  from  114,000  bales  in  1899-1900  to 
440,000  bales  in  1920-21.  In  1916-17,  during  the  World  War, 
1,331,000  bales  of  linters  were  cut,  to  be  used  chiefly  in  the 
production  of  explosives.  The  annual  production  of  linters 
during  the  last  20  years,  together  with  the  ratio  of  linter  pro- 
duction to  cotton  production,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 

table : 

Annual  production  of  linters. 


Year. 

Bales  of 
linters. 

Percent 

of  cotton 

crop. 

Year. 

Bales  of 
linters. 

Peroent 

of  cotton 

crop. 

189^1900 

114,000 
143,000 
166,000 
196,000 
195,000 
245,000 
230,000 
322,000 
268,000 
340,000 
313,000 

1.2 
1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
1.9 
1.7 
2.0 
2.3 
2.3 
2.5 
2.9 

1910-11 

398,000 
556,000 

3.2 

1900-1901 

1911-12 

3.4 

1901-2 

1912-13 

1913-14 

602,000 
629,000 
856,000 
931,000 
1,331,000 
1,126,000 
929,000 
608,000 
440,000 

4.2 

1902-3 

4.2 

1903-4 

1914-15 

5.3 

1904-5 

1915-16. 

8.3 

1906-6 

1916-17 

ia9 

1906-7 

1917-18 

10.0 

1907-8 

1918-19 

7.7 

1908-9 

1919-20 

5.4 

1909-10 

1920-21 

3.3 

Uses  of  linters. — During  war  time  linters  are  used  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  but  during  peace  time  the 
felting  quality  of  linters  and  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  fibers  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of 
articles,  as  shown  in  the  following  list: 

Batting. 
Wadding. 

stuffing  material  for : 
Pads. 


Cushions. 

Comforts. 

Horse  collars. 

Mattresses. 

Upholstery. 
Absorbent  cotton. 
Mixing  with  shoddy. 
Mixing  with  wool  in  iiat  making. 
Mixing   with    lamb's   wool    for    fleece- 
lined  underwear. 
Felt. 
Low  grade  yarns  : 

Lamp  and  candle  wicks. 

Twine. 

Rope. 


Low  grade  yarns — Continued. 

Carpets. 
Cellulose : 

Writing  paper. 
Guncotton,  nitro-cellulose. 
Pyrocellulose. 
Smokeless  powder. 
Pyroxylin. 

Varnishes — 

Coating  for   metals. 
Artificial  leather. 
Weatherprooflng. 
Plastics — 
Celluloid. 
Collodion. 
Varnishes. 
Artificial  silks. 
Photographic     films. 
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A  cotton  market  may  be  defined  as  a  place  where  a  number 
of  men  meet  to  buy  and  sell  cotton.  The  system  begins  with 
the  village  or  town  where  dealer  meets  producer  and  ends 
with  the  point  where  dealer  delivers  to  spinner.  The  trad- 
ing may  be  in  actual  cotton  or  in  contracts  for  future  de- 
livery. The  term  "  spot  cotton  "  is  used  to  designate  actual 
cotton  on  the  market,  and  a  "  spot  market ''  is  one  dealing 
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tember  to  January,  Inclusive.  This  heavy  marketing  ordinarily  depresses 
the  farm  price,  which  rises  slowly  as  the  marketing  diminishes.  Last  year 
(1920-21)  deflation,  business  depression,  and  a  large  carry-over  of  stocks 
caused  the  farm  price  to  fall  almost  continuously  from  August  to  May  of 
the  following  year. 

in  spot  or  actual  cotton.  In  the  future  markets  the  trading 
is  done  in  contracts  to  deliver  at  some  future  date.  A  future 
contract  usually  calls  for  100  bales  or  approximately  50,000 
pounds  of  cotton  to  be  delivered  during  a  specified  future 
month. 

Spot  markets. — The  spot  markets  are  classified,  according 
to  their  location  and  their  functions  in  cotton  trading,  as 
primary  and  interior  markets. 

Primary  markets  are  villages  and  towns  where  baled  cotton 
is  first  put  on  the  market  and  sold  by  the  producer.  Cotton 
buyers  go  into  almost  every  village  and  town  where  a  ginnery 
is  to  be  found. 
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Interior  markets  are  large  towns  and  cities  where  cotton 
from  primary  markets  is  received  and  sold  by  primary  buy- 
ers to  merchants  or  mill  agents.  Such  markets  are  usually 
the  points  of  concentration  for  grading,  compressing,  as- 
sembling in  commercial  lots,  and  consigning  to  destination 
for  consumption. 

Export  markets. — The  cities  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  where  cotton  is  sold  and  from  which  it  is  exported  are 
called  export  markets.  About  one-half  of  the  American 
cotton  crop  is  exported  for  consumption  in  foreign  mills. 

Consuming  markets, — Cities  or  towns  in  which  cotton  is 
purchased  for  manufacturing  are  called  consuming  markets. 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  are  both  export  and 
important  consuming  markets. 

Future  markets. — There  are  future  cotton  markets  or  ex- 
changes in  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  The  importance  of 
these  markets  is  not  indicated  by  their  receipts  or  exports  of 
cotton,  as  much  of  the  cotton  dealt  in  never  reaches  these 
points.  New  Orleans  is  both  a  spot  market  and  a  future 
market,  while  New  York  is  primarily  a  future  market. 
Liverpool  is  the  most  important  foreign  future  market  deal- 
ing in  American  cotton.  There  are  future  exchanges  also  at 
Bremen  and  Havre  which  deal  in  American  cotton.  The 
classification  of  all  cotton  delivered  on  the  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  future  exchanges  is  now  done  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Marketing  and  Prices. 
All  of  the  markets  are  closely  connected  through  the  opera- 
tions of  dealers,  and  the  future  exchanges  stand  at  the  apex 
of  the  system,  the  prices  quoted  in  all  the  other  markets  gen- 
erally being  based  on  the  future  quotations.  (See  Fig.  42.) 
When  the  harvest  season  begins,  contracts  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  cotton  crop  have  already  been  made  and  are  being 
dealt  in  daily  upon  the  future  exchanges.  While  dealing 
in  futures  may  be  used  for  speculation,  under  normal  condi- 
tions its  chief  use  is  for  hedging,  a  means  of  insurance  against 
loss  and  also  for  the  stabilization  of  prices.  The  spinner 
who  has  made  a  contract  to  deliver  cotton  goods  sometime 
in  the  future  orders  cotton  from  a  responsible  dealer,  who 
"  hedges  "  against  a  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  generally  by 
buying  a  contract  for  it  upon  a  future  exchange. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  dealer  who  is  buying  or  expects  to 
buy  cotton  on  the  primary  or  other  markets  may  "  hedge '' 
against  a  fall  in  prices  by  selling  a  contract  for  it  upon  a 
future  exchange  at  a  price  sufficient  to  insure  him  against  loss 
or  even  to  make  a  profit.  The  purchase  of  cotton  in  quan- 
tity for  any  purpose  without  hedging  would  be  considered 
such  speculation  that  banks  would  not  finance  the  deal. 
Dealers  on  the  future  cotton  exchanges  keep  daily  watch  on 
the  demand  for  cotton  in  all  the  important  consuming  mar- 
kets and  upon  the  conditions  as  to  production  and  movement 
of  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  forecasting  prices  as  far  ahead 
as  possible.  Their  forecasts  guide  them  in  their  activities 
in  buying  and  selling  contracts  for  future  delivery  and  the 
quotations  of  sales  as  they  are  mad^  followed  closely  by 
dealers  in  the  actual  cotton  on  all  spot  markets. 

Marketing  cotton, — Buyers  become  active  in  the  primary 
markets  as  soon  as  ginning  begins.  Some  cotton  is  grown 
under  mortgage  and  is  sold  promptly  in  order  to  meet  press- 
ing financial  obligations.  Where  only  small  quantities  of 
cotton  are  grown,  it  is  usually  sold  to  the  ginner  or  local 
merchant  in  the  nearest  town  or  village.  Through  the  center 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  tenants  on  plantations,  usually  having 
pledged  their  crops  in  advance,  sell  at  once  to  the  owners 
of  the  plantations,  or,  subject  to  the  lien,  to  merchants  or 
buyers.  With  many  producers,  however,  the  time  of  selling 
is  largely  a  matter  of  choice. 

When  cotton  is  bought  in  greater  quantities  than  can  be 
moved  or  consumed  at  once,  the  purchaser  must  bear  the 
expense  of  storage  and  risk  of  loss,  and  he,  therefore,  pays 
the  producer  a  lower  price  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
producer  who  can  hold  his  crop  must  consider  the  expenses 
of  storage,  insurance,  and  interest  on  money  involved  in 
estimating  the  advantages  of  holding.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  cases  the  buyer  can  hold  at  less  expense  than  the  farmer 
and  can  afford  to  pay  such  a  price  that  the  farmer  would  lose 
by  holding.  Many  successful  farmers  have  adopted  the 
fixed  policy  of  selling  a  portion  of  their  crop  promptly  and 
holding  the  remainder  for  sale  as  conditions  and  circum- 
stances seem  to  warrant.  The  cotton  sold  under  stress  and 
of  free  choice  soon  after  ginning  forms  a  large  percentage 
of  the  total  crop.     (See  Fig.  40.) 
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It  requires  some  time  to  assemble  the  cotton  at  the  large 
primary  and  interior  markets  and  to  ship  it  to  points  of 
export  and  of  consumption.  Dealers  move  some  of  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  hold  some  in  storage  at  interior 
markets  and  concentration  points  so  that  they  may  deliver 
to  spinners  throughout  the  year.  Spinners,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  carry  a  very  large  supply  of  cotton  on  hand.  The  op- 
erations of  the  future  exchanges  enable  dealers  through 
hedging  to  buy  and  hold  the  cotton  many  months  or  to  ship 
it  a  long  distance  without  undue  hazard  from  changes  in 
prices. 

Prices. — The  basis  for  price  quotations  upon  all  the  mar- 
kets is  the  quotation  for  Middling  on  the  nearest  active 
future  month  upon  the  future  exchanges.  (See  Fig.  43.) 
At  each  primary  market  a  deduction  from  the  price  quota- 
tions must  be  made  to  cover  expenses  of  handling  and  trans- 
portation. If  there  are  many  buyers  on  the  market,  grad- 
ing may  be  fairly  close  and  the  prices  paid  close  to  the  limit 
that  will  allow  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  buyer. 

Prices  in  the  large  primary  and  interior  markets  are  de- 
termined as  in  the  smaller  primary  markets.  However,  grad- 
ing has  become  standardized  in  these  markets,  and  at  each 
market  the  grades  above  and  below  Middling  are  settled  for 
according  to  the  differences  prevailing  in  that  market.  The 
differences  in  price  between  Middling  and  the  other  grades 
and  the  premiums  for  the  longer  staples  vary  from  time  to 
time  because  of  special  demands  or  the  effects  of  the  season 
upon  the  supply  of  the  different  grades  and  lengths  of  staple. 

The  basis  grade  in  future  contracts  is  Middling  and  the 
price  stated  in  the  contracts  is  for  that  grade.  When  grades 
other  than  Middling  are  delivered  the  receiver  pays  for  these 
grades  so  much  above  or  below  the  contract  price  as  the 
grades  delivered  are  worth.  Under  the  United  States  cotton 
futures  act  certain  bona  fide  spot  markets,  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  report  daily  to  the  future  ex- 
changes in  the  United  btates  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  prevailing  prices  for  Middling  and  the  other 
grades  "on"  and  "off"  Middling  (above  or  below  Mid- 
dling) .  New  Orleans  being  also  a  spot  market  the  differences 
in  prices  between  Middling  and  the  other  grades  of  spot 
cotton  in  that  market  are  used  in  determining  the  prices  of 
cotton  other  than  Middling  when  they  are  delivered  on  a 
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COTTON 
HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  SPOT  PRICE  OF  MIDDLING 

NEW   YORK    !829-192l 
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future  contract  in  that  market,  whereas  under  the  cotton 
futures  act  the  New  York  cotton  exchange  uses  the  average 
differences  "  on  "  or  "  off  "  Middling  as  reported  by  the  bona 
fide  spot  markets  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Transportation. 

On  the  primary  markets  the  miscellaneous  assortments  of 
grades  and  lengths  of  staple  produced  by  the  growers  of  cot- 
ton are  purchased  and  forwarded  to  the  interior  markets, 
where  they  are  assorted  and  assembled  into  lots,  even  run- 
ning as  to  grade  and  other  character,  and  offered  to  the  pur- 
chasing agencies  of  the  mills.  Before  forwarding  to  the 
mills,  however,  the  cotton  is  compressed  so  as  to  conserve 
freight  and  mill  storage  space  and  to  economize  on  freight 
charges. 

APPROXIMATE  DIVISION  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  VALUE  OF  A  BALE  OF  COTTON 
ON  JULY  I.  1913.  1918.   1920.    AND    1921. 


1913 

MUJUC  AT  LIVCRPOOL 

f  f  VIS 


i9ia 

VAUIC  AT  LIVCRPOOL 
•  200.80 


1920 

WM.UE  AT  LIVCRPOOL 

•  199.25 


1921 

VALUE  AT  LIVCNPOOL 

•  58.90 


^^ 


■i  OCCAM  ntCICHT  TO  UVCftPOOL     t=3  MARXCTING  COST     CIS  FRCIGMT  TO 


FAKMER  RECEIVED 


Fic.  44. — The  farmer's  share  of  the  final  market  value  of  a  bale  of  cotton 
varied  greatly  from  time  to  time  through  the  late  war  period.  The  cost  of 
ocean  transportation  was  large  during  the  war  but  has  shrunken  nearly  to 
the  prewar  share,  whereas  the  rail  transportation  share  has  largely  increased 
since  the  war. 

Wliere  there  are  no  facilities  for  compressing  the  cotton  at 
point  of  origin  railroads  accept  it  and  have  it  compressed 
in  transit.  The  charge  for  compressing  averages  about  12 
cents  per  hundred  weight.  Additional  charges  are  made 
for  patching.  These  charges  are  added  to  the  freight  charges 
and  collected  by  the  railroad  company.  To  secure  through 
shipping  rates  all  cotton  is  shipped  to  concentration  points 
with  reshipment  privileges.  'NMien  the  cotton  is  to  be  re- 
shipped  the  owner  surrenders  his  receipts  and  it  is  forwarded 
to  destination  on  the  rate  quoted  from  point  of  origin. 
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The  Consumption  of  the  Cotton  Crop. 

Approximately  half  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  remainder  is  exported.  In  recent  years  mills  in 
the  cotton-growing  States  have  taken  more  than  half  of  the 
total  quantity  remaining  in  this  country  for  consmnption. 
Linters  are  mostly  consumed  at  home.  The  tendencies  are 
to  expand  the  cotton  manufacturing  industries  of  the  South 
and  to  manufacture  more  and  more  of  the  cotton  near  where 
it  is  grown. 

Statistics  and  charts  showing  the  annual  distribution  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  follow. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  fitatea,  1896-97  to  1920-21. 

[Bales.] 


Year. 


1896-97.... 
1897-98.... 
1898-99.... 
1899-1900. . 
1900-1901.. 
1901-02.... 
1902-03.... 
1903-04... 
1904-05.... 
1905-06..., 
1906-07... 
1907-08... 
1908-09... 


United 
States. 


472,398 
672,097 
687,253 
873,166 
080,287 
187,076 
980,567 
523,208 
877,465 
909,279 
984,936 
539,090 
091,534 


All  other 

States. 


2,349,997 


2,535,702 
2,573,943 
2,351,994 
2,581,321 


Cotton-    1 1 
growing  Year. 

States.     I 


United 
States. 


All  other 
States. 


Cotton- 
growing 
States. 


1,523,168 


2,373,577 
2,410,993 
2,187,096 
2,510,213 


1909-10.... 

4,621,742 

2,388,236 

2,233,506 

1910-11.... 

4,498,417 

2,249,282 

2,249,135 

1911-12.... 

5,129,346 

2,^468 

2,635,878 

1912-13.... 

5,483,321     2,621,578 

2,861,743 

1913-14.... 

5,577,408 

2,652,114 

2,925,294 

1914-15.... 

5,597,362 

3,028,969 

2,570,393 

1915-16.... 

6,397,613 

2,870,085 

3,527,528 

1916-17.... 

6,788,505 

2,900,167 

3,888,348 

1917-18.... 

6,566,489 

2,869,391 

3,697,098 

1918-19.... 

5,765,936 

2,566,909 

3,199,027 

1919^20.... 

6,419,734 

2,836,815 

3,582,919 

1920-21.... 

4,892,672 

1,895,201 

2,997,471 

The  statistics  given  in  the  above  table  were  compiled  from 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Those  for  the  period 
1896-97  to  1913-14,  inclusive,  are  for  the  12  months  ending 
August  31.  Those  for  the  period  1914-15  to  1920-21,  in- 
clusive, are  for  the  12  months  ending  July  31.  Those  for  the 
years  1896-97  to  1904r-5,  inclusive,  except  the  year  1899- 
1900,  are  for  equivalent  500-pound  bales.  Those  for  the  year 
1899-1900  and  for  the  period  1905-6  to  1920-21,  inclusive, 
are  for  running  bales,  except  that  round  bales  are  counted  as 
half  bales  and  foreign  cotton  in  equivalent  500-pound  bales. 
Linters  are  included  for  the  years  1896-97  to  1907-8,  in- 
chisive,  but  are  excluded  for  the  years  1908-9  to  1920-21, 
inclusive. 
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The  consumption  of  linters  in  the  United  States,  by 
seasons,  for  the  seasons  1908-9  to  1920-21  is  given  below. 
The  figures  for  the  seasons  1908-9  to  1913-14,  inclusive, 
are  for  the  12  months  ending  August  31.  Those  for  the 
seasons  1914-16  to  1920-21,  inclusive,  are  for  the  12  months 
ending  July  31. 

lAnters  cotiaumed. 
[Bales.] 


Year. 

Ignited       2iww 

All  other 
States. 

Year. 

United 
States. 

■■- 
Cotton- 

AU  other 
States. 

190J^^ 

1909-10.... 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14.... 
1914-15.... 

149,185 
177,211 
206,561 
238,237 
303,009 
307,325 
411,845 

43,584 
58,827 
79,352 
76,345 
98,776 
96,121 
166,384 

105,601 
118,384 
127,209 
161,882 
204,234 
209,204 
245,461 

1915-16.... 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20.... 
1920-21 

880,916 
869,702 
1,118,840 
457,901 
842,473 
516,307 

449,602 
446,659 
n6,954 
291,981 
131,484 
154,483 

431,314 
423,043 
401,886 
165,920 
210,989 
361,824 

Supply  and  distrbution  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 

[Linters  are  included  for  the  years  1905-6  to  1912-13,  inclusive,  but  are  excluded  for  the  years 

1913-14  to  1920-21.] 


Year. 


1905-6. 
1906-7., 
1907-8. 
1908-9., 
1909-10 
1910-11, 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
191^17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 


Supply. 


Produc- 
tion, run- 
ning bales, 

except 
round  Wes 

counted 

as  half 

bales. 


656,498 
097,992 
527,833 
418, 144 
350,978 
384,248 
068,936 
159,078 
659,167 
905,840 
068,173 
363,915 
248,242 
906,480 
325,532 
270,970 


Carry  over  Imports, 
from        equivalent 

previous  500-pound 
year.      !     bales. 


Distribution. 


1,934,548 
1,349,139 
1,514,567 
1,236,058 
1,483,585 
1,040,040 
1,375,031 
1,776,885 
1,510,606 
1,365,864 
3,936,104 
3,139,709 
2,720,173 
3,450,188 
4,286,785 
3,563,162 


Exports, 
running 

bales, 

except 

round  bales 

counted 

as  half 

bales. 


Consump- 
tion, run- 
ning bales, 

except 
round  bales 

counted 

as  half 

bales. 


133,464 

6,763,041 

202,733 

8,603,265 

140,869 

7,573,349 

165,451 

8,574,024 

151,395 

6,339,028 

231,191 

7,781,414 

229,268 

10,681,758 

225,460 

8,800,966 

265,646 

8,654,958 

363,505 

8,322,688 

420,995 

5,895,672 

288,486 

5,302,848 

217,381 

4,288,420 

187,201 

5,692,386 

682,911 

6,546,326 

226,321 

5,673,452 

4,909,279 
4,984,936 
4,539,090 
5,240,719 
4,798,953 
4,704,978 
5,367,583 
5,786,330 
5,577,408 
5,697,362 
6,397,613 
6,788,605 
6,566,488 
5,765,836 
6,418,734 
4,882,672 


Stocks 
on  hand 
at  end 
of  year. 


1,349,139 
1,514,567 
1,236,058 
1,483,585 
1,040,040 
1,375,031 
1,776,885 
1,648,438 
1,447,817 
3,936,104 
3,139,709 
2,720,173 
3,450,188 
4,286,785 
3,563,162 
6,600,359 
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ANNUAL  SUPPLY  OF  COTTON 

(iNCLUDlNG  LiNTERS) 

UNITED  STATES.  CROP  YEARS.  1905-T920 


ANNUAL  DISTRIBUTtON  OF  COTTON 

(including  linters) 
UNITED  STATES,  CROP  YEARS,  1905-1920 


¥\q.  46. — In  recent  years  the  carry-over  from  one  crop  season  to  another  has 
been  large.  The  total  amount  available  for  the  year  1920-21  was  greater 
than  for  any  previous  year  except  1914-15.  Before  the  war  the  United 
States  annually  exported  more  cotton  than  was  consumed,  but  since  1914 
exports  liave  been  less  tlian  home  consumption. 
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Supply  and  distribution  of  linters  in  the  United  Statea. 

J'lKures  for  each  season  are  for  the  12  mcmths  onding  Aug.  31,  during  the  season  1905-6  to 
1913-14,  inclusive,  and  tor  ttie  12  months  ending  July  31,  during  the  sea-son  1914-15  to 
1920-21.1 


Year. 


1905-6. . . 
190fr-7.  . 
1907-8. . . 
1908-9... 
1909-10. . 
1910-11.. 
1911-12. . 
1912-13.. 
1913-14.. 
1914-15. . 
1915-16, . 
1916-17. . 
1917-18. . 
1918-19.. 
191^20. . 
1920-21 1. 


Produc- 
tion, run- 
ning bales 

except 

round  Dales 

counted 

ash?lf 

bales. 


Supply. 


Distribution. 


230, 
322, 
268, 
346, 
313, 
397, 
556, 
602, 
831, 
832 
944 
,300, 
,096, 
910j 
595, 
439, 


Carry  over 

from 

previous 

year. 


Imports, 

equivalent 

500-pound 

bales. 


I 


137,832 
181,584 
388,786 
263,547 
453,659 
439,917 
868,897 
1,009,650 


Exports, 
running 

bales, 

except 

round  bales 

counted 

as  half 

bales. 


Consump- 
tion, run- 
ning bales, 

except 

round  bales 

counted 

as  half 

bales. 


Stocks 
on  hand 
at  end 
of  year. 


259,881 

221,875 

295,438 

436,161 

187,704 

71,534 

53,021 

51,132 


149, 185 
177,211 
206,561 
238,237 
303,009 
307,325 
411,845 
880,916 
869,702 
1,118,^40 
457,901 
342,473 
516,307 


137,832 
181,584 
388,786 
263,547 
453,659 
439,917 
868,897 
1,009,650 
684,298 


1  Subje<t  to  pos-sible  correction. 
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Fig.  47. — Noon  hour  at  a  modern  southern  cotton  mill. 
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Fig.  48. — The  mills  in  the  cotton-growing  States  took  61  per  cent  of  the  total 
taken  by  the  United  States  mills.  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  are  the  loading  States.  Most  of  the  foreign  cotton  was 
taken  by  the  mills  of  New  England. 

Cotton  Exports. 

The  average  annual  exports  of  cotton  previous  to  the  late 
war  were  about  60  per  cent  of  the  crop.  During  the  war 
period  the  United  States  consumed  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  crop  produced.  In  some  years  more  than  one-half 
the  crop  was  consumed  by  the  mills  in  this  .country.  The 
economic  depression  of  last  year  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
the  mill  consumption  at  home.  P2xports  were  also  reduced, 
leaving  an  unusually  large  carry  over,  6,590,000  bales,  or 
one-half  of  the  production. 

The  movements  of  cotton  through  ports  and  to  foreign 
countries  are  indicated  by  the  accompanying  charts.     The 
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war  disturbed  cotton  movements  by  making  transportation 
expensive  and  shutting  out  from  our  markets  some  of  the 
foreign  countries  that  were  taking  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Japan  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  and  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  markets  for  the  raw  cotton  of  the  United  States. 


BXPORTS  OF  DOMK8TIC  COTTON 

SPECIFIED  COUr^RIES 

1896-97  TO   1920-21 
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Fio.  51.— The  United  Kingdom  Is  the  best  customer  of  the  United  States; 
(lermany  was  second.  Japan  is  becoming  one  of  the  principal  importers  of 
American  cotton.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  expansion  of 
manufacturing  in  Japan. 

Utilization  of  Cotton  Seed. 

The  utilization  of  the  cotton  seed  has  become  an  important 
economic  factor  in  the  production  of  cotton.  At  first  plant- 
ers commonly  considered  all  of  the  seed  as  waste  material, 
except  that  used  for  planting,  but  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
give  some  attention  to  maintaining  the  fertility  of  their 
soils  they  found  the  seed  valuable  fertilizing  material.  Be- 
for  the  Civil  War  experiments  were  being  made  in  feeding 
the  seed  to  live  stock  and  crushing  it  for  oil.  In  1859  there 
were  seven  establishments  in  the  United  States  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cottonseed  products.  After  the  Civil 
War  there  was  a  great  demand  for  fertilizers  in  the  eastern 
States  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  the  cotton  seed  was  almost 
universally  used  for  this  purpose.  In  1875  refined  cotton- 
seed oil  was  put  on  the  New  Orleans  market,  and  since  then 
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COTTON  SEI^D  PRODUCTION 

AND 

AMOUNT  CRUSHED 

SEASONS.  1900-1901  TO  1920-1921 
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Pig.  52. — The  amount  of  cotton  8€t»d  produced,  of  course,  varies  with,  the  cotton 
crop.  Recently  developed  valuable  uses  for  the  seed  products  and  high  prices 
for  the  seed  have  caused  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  oroductlon  to  be 
crushed. 

the  cottonseed  oil  industry  has  developed  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  Increased  demand  for  the  various  products  of 
the  crushed  seed  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  seed. 

Deterioration  in  Quality  of  the  American  Cotton  Crop. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  quality  of  the  American 
cotton  crop  has  deteriorated  in  recent  decades.  This  can  be 
understood  when  account  is  taken  of  the  general  custom 
among  the  American  growers  of  planting  many  different 
varieties  in  the  same  locality,  the  crossing  of  these  varieties 
in  the  field,  mixing  the  seed  at  the  public  gins,  and  the 
general  use  of  this  ordinary  "  gin-run  "  seed  for  planting. 

The  extent  of  mixing  of  seed  at  gins  has  not  been  appre- 
ciated. Kecent  experiments  have  shown  that  modern  ginning 
machinery  retains  a  large  amount  of  seed  from  each  customer 
and  passes  it  on  to  the  next.  Xo  less  than  26  per  cent  of  the 
seed  delivered  to  the  farmer  at  public  gins,  as  ordinarily 
operated,  may  be  seed  of  another  variety  ginned  for  the 
previous  customer.  It  is  apparent  that  if  such  seed  is  planted 
there  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  mixing  in  the  field,  and  de- 
terioration begins. 
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The  degeneration  that  results  from  crossing  in  the  field 
no  doubt  is  the  basis  for  the  popular  idea  that  cotton  varieties 
"  run  out "  in  a  few  years  and  that  "  fresh  seed  "  must  be 
brought  in  from  other  districts.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
locally  selected  seed  of  good  varieties  has  proved  better  than 
the  new  stock  and  some  of  the  best-known  varieties  have 
been  grown  continuously  in  the  same  districts  for  many  years, 
with  no  indication  of  "running  out"  as  long  as  isolation, 
selection,  and  clean  ginning  are  maintained. 

Lack  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  buyers  in  the  primary 
markets  is  also  a  serious  factor  in  the  deterioration  in  quality 
of  the  American  cotton  crop,  and  failure  on  the  part  of  buyers 
to  recognize  superior  quality  when  dealing  with  the  growers 
has  had  the  natural  effect  of  leading  farmers  to  believe  that 
the  most  desirable  character  that  a  cotton  variety  can  have 
is  that  of  giving  a  high  percentage  of  lint  or  "large  out- 
turn at  the  gin."  Most  of  the  varieties  with  high  lint  per- 
centages produce  short  and  inferior  fiber  and  have  small 
seeds,  yielding  a  low  percentage  of  oil,  but  such  varieties  are 
likely  to  be  planted  so  long  as  the  farmer  receives  as  much 
for  three-quarter  or  seven-eighths  inch  cotton  as  he  does  for 
1-inch  cotton. 

Danger  from  Foreign  Competition. 

Very  active  efforts  are  already  being  made  to  establish  or 
to  extend  the  production  of  cotton  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. Though  such  efforts  in  the  past  have  not  resulted  in 
serious  injury  to  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States, 
every  season  of  high  prices  stimulates  greater  activity  in 
other  countries.  Disturbed  conditions  during  the  war  period 
resulted  in  the  suspension  of  some  of  these  efforts,  but  there 
is  every  possibility  that  important  centers  of  cotton  produc- 
tion will  be  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  world  within  the 
next  few  years. 

Many  representatives  of  foreign  governments  have  come 
to  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  years  to  study  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  industry.  They  have  come  from  Kussia,  China, 
Japan,  India,  the  British  colonies  in  Africa,  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Peru,  and  other  countries.  Foreign  governments  are 
also  employing  American  experts  and  are  purchasing  large 
supplies  of  seed  of  improved  American  varieties. 
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The  effect  of  such  competition  abroad  will  be  felt  first 
by  the  American  producers  of  low-quality,  short-staple  cot- 
ton. Manufacturers  in  the  United  States  had  begun  to  im- 
port inferior  cotton  from  India  and  China  before  the  war, 
and  though  such  importations  may  not  become  a'  regular 
custom,  in  any  event  they  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
fiber  of  inferior  quality  is  already  being  produced  in  foreign 
countries  more  cheaply  than  in  the  United  States. 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  American  cotton  crop  is  ex- 
ported to  other  countries,  the  only  adequate  protection 
against  foreign  competition  is  to  improve  our  own  industry 
by  growing  better  cotton  and  by  growing  it  more  cheaply 
than  other  countries  are  able  to  do,  notwithstanding  lower 
wages  of  farm  labor. 

Improvement  Through  Utilization  of  Better  Varieties. 

P^ortunately  the  American  cotton  farmer  is  not  limited 
to  the  production  of  inferior  fiber,  even  under  boll  weevil 
conditions.  Instead  of  preventing  the  use  of  better  varieties 
of  cotton,  the  presence  of  the  boll  weevil  makes  the  im- 
provement of  varieties  still  more  important  than  ever  before. 
In  fact,  the  better  methods  of  preparing  and  cultivating  the 
land  made  necessary  by  the  boll  weevil  provide  more  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  production  of  superior  fiber. 

There  is  available  a  series  of  early  and  prolific  Upland 
varieties  of  cotton-producing  fiber  from  1  to  IJ  inches  long, 
which  are  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions  in  the 
American  Cotton  Belt.  With  such  varieties  available,  there 
are  no  agricultural  reasons  for  continuing  to  produce  cotton 
of  less  than  1-inch  staple  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  industrial  or  economic  reason  for 
continuing  to  produce  the  short  and  inferior  fiber  that  now 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  American  cotton  crop. 

Importance  of  One- Variety  Communities. 

Full  utilization  of  improved  varieties  of  cotton  is  possible 
only  in  communities  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  single 
variety.  Where  communities  are  united  upon  a  single  su- 
perior variety  of  cotton  and  supplies  of  pure  seed  are  main- 
tained many  of  the  farming  problems  are  simplified.    Cot- 
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ton  growing  is  discussed  with  interest  and  profit  at  fanners' 
meetings  because  everybody  has  had  experience  with  the 
same  variety  of  cotton.  With  a  full  understanding  of  the 
behavior  of  one  variety,  methods  are  adjusted  more  closely 
to  differences  in  soil,  season,  and  time  of  planting,  as  well 
as  to  the  control  of  insect  pests  and  diseases,  labor  supplies, 
ginning,  handling,  warehousing,  financing,  and  marketing 
of  the  crop. 

The  most  rapid  progress  in  American  cotton  culture  has 
been  made  the  last  few  years  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of 
Arizona,  where  only  the  Pima  variety  of  Egj^ptian  cotton 
is  grown.  Single-variety  communities  are  also  developing 
rapidly  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  California,  and  other  States 
where  millions  of  dollars  in  premiums  have  already  been 
paid  to  farmers  for  superior  cotton.  Such  progress  is  not 
possible  in  communities  growing  different  kinds  of  cotton, 
where  farmers  usually  ascribe  their  success  or  failure  to  the 
quality  of  the  seed. 

The  essential  feature  is  that  the  conmiunity  should  agreee 
upon  the  planting  of  one  variety  of  cotton  and  take  measures 
for  maintaining  the  purity  and  uniformity  of  the  stock  by 
continued  selection  under  the  local  conditions.  This  would 
mean  larger  crops,  better  fiber,  and  higher  prices,  not  only 
because  of  the  improved  quality,  but  also  because  each  com- 
munity would  be  able  to  produce  a  commercial  quantity,  a 
hundred  bales  or  upward,  of  the  same  uniform  type  of 
cotton. 

Cooperative  Warehousing  and  One- Variety  Communities. 

Eealization  of  the  enormous  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
cooperative  warehousing  of  cotton  has  led  to  the  rapid  organ- 
ization in  all  of  the  principal  cotton-growing  States  of  farm- 
ers' associations  to  finance  the  building  of  centralized,  fire- 
proof warehouses  for  the  proper  storage  and  handling  of 
their  crop.  Through  such  associations  the  farmer  secures 
protection  for  his  fiber  from  damage  by  fire  or  weather,  his 
crop  is  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  a  fair  price  is 
assured  for  the  quality  of  cotton  he  produces. 

Full  benefits  of  such  associations  can  not  be  realized,  how- 
ever, in  communities  growing  many  different  varieties  of 
cotton.    Though  the  progressive  farmer  producing  a  superior 
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staple  from  selected  seed  may  receive  a  premium  for  his 
cotton  the  first  year  of  two,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  his  crop  so  long  as  his 
neighbors  persisted  in  growing  inferior  cotton  and  ginning 
their  crops  on  the  same  gin.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  receive  a 
full  price  unless  the  superior  fiber  is  available  in  the  large 
commercial  quantities  that  manufacturers  require,  and  only 
one-variety  communities  can  produce. 

It  is  only  in  communities  devoted  to  the  growing  of  a 
single,  superior  variety  and  maintaining  its  quality  and  uni- 
formity by  persistent  selection  that  full  benefits  may  be 
realized  from  cooperative  warehousing  and  a  real  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  American  cotton  crop  assured. 

Summary  of  the  Situation  and  Outlook. 

The  short  crop  of  1921  plus  the  large  carry-over  from  1920 
gave  the  world  a  sufficient  supply  of  cotton  for  the  year 
1921-22.  Had  there  not  been  a  very  large  carry-over  from 
the  crop  of  1920  the  low  production  of  1921  would  have  re- 
sulted in  very  high  prices  for  cotton.  Ordinarily  a  short 
crop  in  the  United  States  should  result  in  high  prices,  which 
would  in  some  measure  offset  low  yields.  But  the  extraor- 
dinarily large  carry-over  from  the  crop  of  1920  resulted  in 
low  prices  to  farmers  with  a  very  small  crop.  The  situation 
was  made  worse  by  the  industrial  depression,  which  greatly 
reduced  the  demand  for  cotton  by  the  mills  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  by  manufacturers  in  foreign  countries.  In 
addition  to  these  difficulties  the  South  was  further  oppressed 
by  high  prices  for  fertilizers  and  high  prices  for  almost 
everything  else  that  the  southern  farmer  had  to  buy.  Not- 
withstanding that  corn  and  other  farm  products  in  the  North 
were  very  cheap  southern  farmers  had  to  pay  good  prices  for 
these  products  in  the  South  because  of  the  increased  trans- 
portation costs.  Taken  together  all  of  these  factors  pro- 
duced a  severe  economic  depression  in  the  South. 

Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  these  conditions  will  con- 
tinue long.  The  revival  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  this  country  is  strengthening  the  demand  for  cot- 
ton. There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  economic  condition  of 
foreign  countries  will  also  improve,  so  that  the  cotton-manu- 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL  CROP  GINNED. 
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Fio.  58. — GlBning  begins  in  Jnly  and  ends  in  February ;  the  amount  in  storage 
increases  from  August  to  December,  Inclusive;  exports  increase  August  to 
October  or  November;  consumption  in  the  United  States  mills  is  quite  regular 
throughout  the  year.  Movements  last  year  differed  from  the  pre-war  average 
principally  in  the  stocks  in  storage,  which  was  largely  owing  to  the  unusually 
large  carry-over  from  the  previous  year. 

facturing  industries  will  revive  and  the  demand  for  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country  will  increase.  The  burden 
upon  the  farmer  of  the  South  in  making  his  purchases  in 
the  North  has  been  somewhat  lessened  by  a  slight  reduction 
in  freight  rates.  Reductions  in  wages  and  in  prices  of  things 
the  farmer  buys  to  produce  the  crop  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  co^  of  the  crop.  The  carry-over  of  cotton  from 
1921-22  is  much  less  than  in  previous  years,  so  that  unless 
there  is  a  very  large  new  crop  of  cotton  to  add  to  this  carry- 
over the  supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  supply  last  year.  Already  the  pros- 
pect for  a  reduction  in  supply  and  an  increase  in  demand 
has  resulted  in  better  prices.    The  boll  weevil  continues 
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to  be  a  very  destructive  pest,  which  there  is  as  yet  no  pros- 
pect of  eliminating.  Farmers  who  have  been  in  contact 
with  it  for  some  time  have  learned  to  reduce  somewhat  its 
destructiveness.  Until  more  adequate  measures  of  control 
or  destruction  of  the  pest  have  been  developed  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  boll  weevil  will  continue  to  do  enormous 
damage  to  the  crop  from  year  to  year,  varying  in  destructive- 
ness with  the  character  of  the  season. 
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A  GRAPHIC  SUMMARY  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

BASED   LARGELY  ON  THE   CENSUS   OF   1920 
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By  O.  E.  Baker,  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Introduction. 

FOUR  COUNTRIES  are  preeminent  in  quantity  of  agricultural 
production — the  United  States,  Russia,  China,  and  India — and 
at  present  the  production  of  the  United  States  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  aggregate  value  (United 
States  value)  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Russian  Empire 
just  prior  to  the  war  was  only  about  two-thirds  that  of  our  Nation, 
while  the  production  of  foods  and  fibers  in  China,  which  can  only 
be  guessed  at,  is  probably  also  about  two-thirds  and  certainly  not 
over  three-fourths  that  of  the  United  States.  The  agricultural 
production  in  India  is  less  than  half  that  of  our  Nation.  Only  the 
British  commonwealth  of  nations  as  a  whole — India,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  tlie  British  Isles — approaches 
the  United  States  in  quantity  of  agricultural  production,  with  an 
aggregate  about  nine-tenths  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  not  only  the  leading  nation  in  agricultural 
production,  but  also  it  leads  all  nations  in  exports  of  agricultural 
products.  The  teeming  populations  of  China  and  India  require 
practically  all  the  food  produced  and  most  of  the  fiber  for  home 
consumption,  but  in  normal  times  Russia  has  ranked  with  the  United 
States  in  value  of  agricultural  exports.  War,  revolution,  and  crop 
failure,  however,  have  transformed  Russia  into  a  nation  unable  to 
feed  its  own  people.  Since  the  war  the  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  has  exceeded  the  aggregate  value  of 
those  from  all  other  nations  in  the  world.  Yet  the  agricultural 
exports  of  the  United  States  at  present  are  only  one-eighth  of  its 
production. 

This  vast  agricultural  production  of  the  United  States  requires 
the  labor  of  about  one-quarter  of  our  gainfully  employed  popula- 
tion, whereas  85  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Russia  is  classed  as 
agricultural,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  China  and 
of  India  derive  their  support  from  agricultural  pursuits.  Six  and  a 
half  million  farmers  in  the  United  States,  assisted  by  a  somewhat 
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smaller  number  of  farm  laborers,  probably  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  of  the  world,  produce  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  world's  com,  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  cotton,  50  per  cent  of  the 
world's  tobacco,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  world's  oats  and  hay,  20 
l)er  cent  of  the  world's  wheat  and  flaxseed,  13  per  cent  of  the  world's 
barley,  7  per  cent  of  the  world's  potatoes,  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
world's  sugar,  but  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  world's  rye  and  rice. 
Totaling  the  cereals  on  the  basis  of  tons,  and  estimating  the  produc- 
tion of  China  as  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  India,  it  appears  that 
the  United  States  produces  about  one-fourth  of  the  world's  cereal 
crops.  The  average  production  of  cereals  per  person  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  12  tons,  while  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  it  is  only  about  1.4  tons. 

Nevertheless,  the  agricultural  production  of  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  keeping  pace  with  our  increasing  population.  The  peak  of 
production  per  capita  of  the  total  population  was  reached  about 
1906  or  1907,  and  although  the  decrease  in  per  capita  production  since 
has  been  very  slow  and  is  yet  very  small,  it  is  clearly  apparent.  This 
failure  of  agricultural  production  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  popula- 
tion is  not  due  primarily  to  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  our 
population  engaged  in  agriculture  from  over  13  per  cent  in  1910  to 
about  10  per  cent  in  1920,  according  to  the  census  returns^,  for  the 
acreage  of  crops  per  person  engaged  in  agriculture  was,  apparently, 
25  per  cent  greater  in  1920  than  in  1910 ;  but,  instead,  is  owing  mostly 
to  a  notable  decrease  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  our  arable  area. 
Improved  land  increased  only  5  per  cent  from  1910  to  1920,  as  com- 
pared with  15  to  50  per  cent  in  previous  decades,  and  this  5  per  cent 
increase  was  practically  confined  to  the  precariously  productive 
semi-arid  lands  of  the  Great  Plains  region.  The  land  in  the  United 
States  suitable  for  agricultural  use  without  irrigation,  drainage,  or 
heavy  fertilization  is  nearly  all  occupied.  Consequently,  one  of  the 
great  questions  before  the  American  people  is  how  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  foods  and  fibers  for  the  increasing  population  at  that 
high  level  to  which  we  are  accustomed, — should  we  cultivate  the  pres- 
ent area  of  arable  land  more  intensively,  or,  like  England,  depend 
upon  imports  from  foreign  countries,  or  should  the  Nation  embark 
upon  extensive  projects  of  reclamation? 

The  first  part  of  this  Graphic  Summary  of  American  Agriculture, 
therefore,  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  maps  visualizing  in  a  very  gen- 
eralized way  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

«  However,  as  the  1920  censas  was  taken  January  1  and  the  1910  census  was  taken 
April  15,  It  appears  likely  that  a  larjco  number  of  farm  laborers  were  mlsned  by  the 
enumerators  in  1920.  Making  allowance  for  this  discrepancy,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
acrps  of  crops  per  person  engaged  in  agriculture  increased  at  least  one-sixth  between  1910 
and  1920,  and  the  production  even  more. 
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topographic,  climatic,  and  soil  conditions  which  determine  these 
regions ;  also  the  location  and  extent  of  the  land  available  for  recla- 
mation by  irrigation,  by  drainage,  and  by  clearing  of  forest  growth. 
This  first  part  is  concluded  by  two  graphs,  one  outlining  the  trend 
of  land  utilization  in  the  past,  and  the  other  venturing  to  set  limits 
to  the  expansion  of  our  arable  area  in  the  future.     (See  Figs.  2  to  18.) 

The  second  part  of  this  study  shows  the  geographic  distribution 
of  50  crops  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1920. 
For  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  both  acreage  and  production  are  shown ; 
but  for  other  crops  acreage  only,  since  acreage  affords  a  better  com- 
parison than  production  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  crops  in  a 
region.  The  total  area  in  crops  in  1919  was  about  370  million  acres, 
an  increase  of  50  million  acres  since  1909.  This  increase  of  13  per 
cent  in  crop  acreage,  as  compared  with  5  per  cent  in  improved  land, 
indicates  that  patriotic  motives,  supported  by  the  high  prices  paid 
for  farm  products  during  the  war  and  for  some  time  afterward, 
caused  the  plowing  up  and  planting  to  crops  of  much  improved 
pasture.  The  trend  of  land  utilization  in  the  United  States  is  toward 
the  more  intensive  use  of  the  more  fertile  or  favorably  situated 
land — that  is,  its  use  for  crops;  and  toward  the  less  intensive  utiliza- 
tion of  the  less  fertile  or  less  favorably  situated  land — that  is,  its 
use  for  pasture  and  forest.     (See  Figs.  19  to  71.) 

The  third  part  of  this  article  consists  of  a  series  of  24  maps 
showing  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  several  kinds  of  live 
stock,  total  and  purebred  only ;  also  of  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese,  wool  and  mohair.  Fully  three-fifths  of  the  crop  acreage  in 
the  United  States  is  used  to  produce  feed  for  farm  animals,  or  about 
225  million  acres ;  and,  in  addition,  our  live  stock  consume  the  prod- 
uct of  about  65  million  acres  of  improved  pasture,  probably  of  150 
million  acres  of  unimproved  grassland  pasture  in  farms,  and  175 
million  acres  of  woodland  pasture  in  farms  and  in  our  national 
forests,  besides  that  of  perhaps  500  million  acres  of  arid  or  semi- 
arid  open  range  land  in  the  West.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  live 
stock  consume  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  the  improved  land  and 
practically  all  the  product  of  the  unimproved  pasture,  or  fully  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  food  and  feed  produced  by  tame  and  wild 
vegetation  in  the  United  States.    (See  Figs.  72  to  96.) 

The  last  part  of  this  study  considers  the  farm  as  a  whole — ^the 
variations  in  size  and  value  in  different  portions  of  the  United 
States;  the  expenditures  for  labor,  feed,  and  fertilizer;  ownership 
and  tenancy ;  and,  finally,  the  geographic  distribution  of  country,  vil- 
lage, and  city  populations.  Four  small  maps  also  are  provided, 
showing  the  number  of  farmers  having  automobiles,  tractors,  tele- 
phones, and  running  water  in  the  house,  as  reported  by  the  census 
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for  January  1,  1920.  American  farms,  in  general,  are  different 
from  those  in  other  countries  of  the  world,  except  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa.  English  farms  differ  from  American 
farms  in  that  they  are  nearly  all  operated  by  tenants  and  employ 
more  hand  labor.  The  peasant  farms  of  continental  Europe  utilize 
agricultural  machinery  still  less  and  are  much  smaller  in  size  than 
most  American  farms.  The  farms  of  India,  China,  and  Japan  are 
still  smaller  and  are  cultivated  with  only  the  crudest  tools.  Tliei*e 
are  28  to  30  acres  of  crops  per  person  employed  in  agriculture  in 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  9  in  Russia  prior  to  the  war,  7 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  1^  in  Japan.     (See  Figs.  97  to  124.) 

The  American  farm  involves  a  large  investment  of  capital.  This 
investment  is  increasing  and  must  increase  if  the  American  farmer  is 
to  improve  his  standard  of  living.  The  average  value  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  was  $6,444  in  1910,  and  $12,084  in  1920.  In  Iowa,  the 
average  value  of  the  farms  in  1920  was  $39,941.  The  area  of  the 
crops  per  farm  in  the  United  States  increased  from  50  acres  in  1909 
to  57  acres  in  1919.  Our  farmers  are  driving  larger  teams,  using 
more  efficient  machinery,  producing  more  per  acre  and  per  person  . 
than  ever  before.  Each  American  farmer  and  farm  laborer,  on  the 
average,  is  feeding  nine  people  other  than  himself  in  this  country, 
and  one  more  person  living  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  in  this  increasing 
productivity  of  the  American  farm,  amounting  probably  to  15 
per  cent  in  the  last  decade,  that  the  expenditure  for  scientific  re- 
search, for  technical  education,  and  for  improved  economic  organiza- 
tion in  agriculture  finds  its  justification. 

This  semicapitalistic  American  farm,  however,  is  not  organized  like 
a  factory.  The  one  farm  laborer  per  farm,  on  the  average,  is  often 
the  farmer's  son,  or  a  neighbor's,  who  eats  at  the  same  table  with  the 
farmer  and  expects  some  time  to  have  a  farm  of  his  own.  Corporate 
or  communal  agriculture  is,  in  general,  a  failure  in  the  United  States. 
The  family  farm  is  practically  the  universal  type.  To  keep  this 
American  farm  large  enough  to  support  a  family  according  to  the 
American  standard  of  living  and  supplied  with  sufficient  machinery 
and  working  capital  for  efficient  operation  is  important  not  alone  to 
our  agricultural  but  also  to  our  national  welfare.  The  characteristic 
and  precious  feature  of  American  agriculture  is  its  large  production 
per  man,  and  during  the  past  decade  the  increase  in  the  productivity 
of  our  farms  was  greater  than  in  any  decade  preceding.  But  as  popu- 
lation increases  and  poorer  and  poorer  land  is  brought  into  use  for 
crops — that  is,  as  labor  becomes  more  abundant  and  land  becomes 
scarcer — it  appears  probable  that  larger  production  per  acre  will  be- 
come more  profitable  than  greater  production  per  man,  and  that  our 
agriculture,  as  well  as  our  standard  of  living,  will  more  and  more 
resemble  that  of  Europe  before  the  war. 
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Fio.  1. — ^This  map  should  be  used  in  connection  with  all  the  maps  that  follow  when  it 
Is  desired  to  determine  the  name  of  a  State.  The  succeeding  maps  do  not  show  State 
names,  because  the  letters  would  Interfere  with  the  dots  or  shading,  but  the  State 
boundaries  are  shown  and  the  shape  of  these  boundaries,  or  location  of  the  State  on  the 
map,  should  be  compared  with  this  map  to  identify  the  State.  The  map  also  shows  the 
location  of  the  30  largest  cities,  the  names  corresponding  to  the  numbers  being  given  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  map. 
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The  Agricultural  Regions. 

The  United  States  may  be  divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western 
half,  characterized,  broadly  speaking,  one  by  a  suflBcient  and  the 
other  by  an  insufficient  amount  of  rainfall  for  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  crops  by  ordinary  farming  methods.  The  North  Pacific  coast 
and  several  districts  in  California  and  in  the  northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  constitute  exceptions  to  this  statement.  The  transition 
zone  which  separates  the  East  from  the  West  lies,  in  general,  along 
the  one  hundredth  meridian,  the  average  annual  precipitation  in- 
creasing in  this  zone  from  about  15  inches  at  the  Canadian  boundary 
to  25  inches  in  southern  Texas,  where  the  evaporation  is  much  greater 
and  the  rainfall  more  torrentiaL  The  East  is  a  region  of  hmnid  cli- 
mate farming,  based  upon  tilled  crops,  small  grains,  and  tame  hay 
and  pasture ;  the  West,  of  wild  hay  and  grazing,  dry  farming,  win- 
ter crops  in  certain  localities,  and  irrigation  farming,  with  only  lim- 
ited areas  of  ordinary  farming  under  humid  conditions  such  as  char- 
acterize the  East. 

The  East  and  West  may  each  be  divided  into  six  agricultural  re- 
gions. In  the  East,  precipitation  being  usually  sufficient,  the  classi- 
fication is  based  largely  on  temperature  and  the  crops  grown,  while 
in  the  West  rainfall  and  topography  are  the  important  factors.  In 
the  East  the  agricultural  regions  extend  for  the  most  part  east  and 
west,  following  parallels  of  latitude ;  while  in  the  West  the  regions 
are  determined  by  the  mountain  ranges  and  extend  north  and  south. 
Agriculture  in  the  East  varies  primarily  with  latitude  and  soils,  but 
in  the  West  the  principal  factors  are  altitude  and  rainfall.  The  av- 
erage elevation  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  is  less  than 
1,000  feet;  that  of  the  western  half,  over  4,000  feet  (Compare  Fig. 
2  with  Figs,  8  to  16.) 

In  the  East  corn  is  the  leading  crop,  constituting  over  one-quarter 
of  the  acreage  and  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  crops.  It 
is  grown  in  all  the  six  eastern  regions,  but  is  dominant  in  the  Com 
Belt,  and  is  very  important  in  the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat  Region, 
and  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  southern 
Atlantic  coast  the  type  of  agriculture  varies  greatly  from  section 
to  section — from  rice  farming  to  sugar  cane  growing  and  winter 
vegetable  production,  citrus  fruit  orcharding,  and  cattle  ranching — 
so  that  the  region  is  not  named  after  any  crop,  but  is  called  the  "Sub- 
tropical Coast,"  because  the  warm  water  exerts  a  controlling  in- 
fluence upon  climate  and  crops.  In  this  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  there  is  scarcely  any  cotton  grown  outside  the  Cotton  Belt, 
very  little  winter  wheat  outside  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region 
and  adjacent  portions  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  Cotton  Belt,  and  prac- 
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tically  no  spring  wheat  outside  the  Spring  Wheat  Region.  Grass  is 
of  greatest  importance  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region,  where  in 
nearly  every  county  hay  and  pasture  occupy  half  or  more  of  the  im- 
proved land.     (Compare  Fig.  2  with  Figs.  21  to  71.) 

In  the  West  hay  is  the  leading  crop,  contributing  nearly  37  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  and  26  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  crops  in  1919, 
and  the  forage  obtained  by  grazing  is  probably  of  almost  equal  value. 
Alfalfa  is  the  leading  hay  crop  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Arid 
Intermountain  regions,  wild  grasses  in  the  Great  Plains  Region,  and 
grains  cut  green  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Wheat  contributed  21  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  all  crops,  oats  3  per  cent,  barley  3  per  cent,  fruit  and 
nuts  18  per  cent,  potatoes  4  per  cent,  and  other  vegetables  8  per  cent 
in  these  six  western  regions.  The  value  of  all  crops  in  the  western 
regions,  however,  constituted  in  1919  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  United  States.     (Compare  Fig.  2  with  Fig.  21.) 

The  contrast  between  the  East  and  West  is  not  as  pronounced  in 
live  stock  as  in  crops,  except  that  swine  are  largely  confined  to  the 
East,  while  sheep  are  much  more  important  in  the  West.  There  is 
a  marked  distinction,  however,  in  the  manner  of  management,  the 
live  stock  in  the  East  being  fed  in  the  barnyards  or  fields  with  shelter 
at  night,  while  in  the  West  the  stock  is  mostly  grazed  on  the  open 
range.  In  the  East,  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region  is  primarily  a  dairy 
area ;  while  the  Com  Belt  is  the  center  of  the  beef-cattle  and  swine 
industry.  In  the  West,  the  sheep  are  generally  located  in  the  more 
arid  and  the  cattle  in  the  less  arid  areas ;  while  in  the  North  Pacific 
Region,  with  its  cool,  moist  climate,  similar  to  that  of  the  Hay  and 
Pasture  Region,  dairying  is  again  the  dominant  live-stock  industry. 
(Compare  Fig.  2  with  Figs.  74  to  96.) 

The  farms,  or  "  ranches,''  in  the  West  are,  in  general,  much  larger 
in  area  than  in  the  East.  Owing  to  the  low  rainfall  in  the  West, 
except  in  the  North  Pacific  Region,  the  land  outside  the  irrigated  and 
dry- farming  districts  is  used  mostly  for  grazing,  and  instead  of  80 
or  160  acres  being  sufficient  to  support  a  family,  as  in  the  East, 
2,000  to  4,000  acres,  or  more,  are  commonly  required.  In  the  drj- 
farming  areas  half  sections  of  land  (320  acres)  and  sections  (640 
acres)  are  normal  size  farms.  In  the  irrigated  districts  the  farms 
are  no  larger  in  area  than  in  the  East.  The  80  or  120  acre  irrigated 
farms,  however,  are  often  worth  as  much  as  the  640-acre  dry  farms  or 
the  3,000-acre  stock  ranches.    (Compare  Fig.  2  with  Figs.  97  to  111.) 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  farms  in  the  West  are  operated  by  their 
owners  than  in  the  East,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  cattle  ranching, 
the  more  recent  homestead  settlement,  and  the  larger  proportion  of 
fruit  farms.  The  proportion  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  in  the 
western  regions  ranges  from  13  to  23  per  cent,  except  in  the  Call- 
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fornia- Arizona  Desert,  where  irrigated  cotton  farming  increases  the 
proportion  to  33  per  cent.  In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  over  30 
per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat  Region  are  op- 
erated by  tenants;  in  the  Com  Belt  over  40  per  cent;  and  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  over  60  per  cent,  owing  in  part  to  the  plantation  sys- 
tem and  the  large  negro  population.  The  Subtropical  Coast  and  the 
Hay  and  Pasture  regions,  however,  have  only  27  per  cent  and  16  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  the  farms  rented  to  tenants.  (Compare  Fig.  2 
with  Figs.  112  to  117.) 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  rural  and  urban  population  is 
particularly  interesting.  The  rural  population  is  densest  in  the  Cot- 
ton Belt,  where  cotton  cultivation  and  picking  require  large  amounts 
of  hand  labor  and  the  acreage  per  laborer  is  small;  also  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat  Region,  where  the 
rolling  to  hilly  lands  and  lack  of  capital  discourage  extensive  use  of 
machinery.  The  rural  population  is  much  thinner  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  the  Spring  Wheat  Region,  and  is  thinnest  in  the  West,  except 
in  the  irrigated  districts  and  the  Pacific  coast  valleys.  Urban  popu 
lation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concentrated  largely  in  the  Hay  and 
Pasture  Region  of  the  Northeastern  and  Lake  States,  where  large 
manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  provide  a  vast  market  for  the 
nation's  agricultural  products.  (Compare  Fig.  2  with  Figs.  118 
to  120.) 

Information  concerning  "  farm  facilities,"  including  tractors,  auto- 
mobiles, water  piped  into  the  house,  and  telephones,  was  collected 
by  the  census  in  1920  for  the  first  time.  Tractors  are  found  mostly 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  the  Spring  Wheat,  Great  Plains,  and  South 
Pacific  Regions.  Over  one-third  of  the  automobiles  are  in  the  Com 
Belt,  where  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  farms  have  such  ve- 
hicles. Water  has  been  piped  into  the  houses  mostly  in  the  Hay  and 
Pasture  Region,  especially  in  New  England,  and  in  the  South  Pacific 
Region.  Telephones  are  more  widely  distributed  than  any  other 
of  the  farm  facilities;  nevertheless,  the  map  shows  a  noteworthy  con- 
centration in  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Regions. 
These  "  farm  facilities  "  are  criteria  of  rural  progress  and  prosperity, 
and  as  such  their  geographic  distribution  is  deserving  of  considera- 
tion.    (Compare  Fig.  2  with  Figs.  121  to  124.) 
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Fig.  2. — The  United  States  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  equal  in  area,  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  East  has  a  humid  climate,  the  West  mostly  an  arid  or  semiarid  climate, 
except  the  North  Pacific  coast  and  the  higher  altitudes  in  the  Sierra,  Cascade,  and  Bocky 
Mountains.  Each  of  these  two  parts  has  been  subdivided  into  six  agricultural  regions, 
characterized  by  distinct  combinations  of  crops  or  systems  of  farming,  the  result  largely 
of  the  different  climatic  conditions.  In  the  Eapt  these  regions,  with  one  exception,  are 
named  after  the  crops :  but  in  the  West,  because  of  the  dominating  Influence  of  topog- 
raphv  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  upon  the  climate  and  the  agriculture,  topographic  and  geo- 
graphic names  are  used.     (See  pp.  7  to  9.> 
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Fio.  3. — This  map  shows  the  topojfraphv  of  the  Fnlted  States  In  a  generalized  way. 
It  is  a  photograph  of  a  relief  model  of  the  United  States  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  The  mountainous  character  of  the  West,  except  the  Great  Plains 
Region,  is  clearly  shown  ;  but  the  map  fails  to  show  the  high  altitude  of  much  of  the 
West,  particularly  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Arid  Intermountaln  Plateau  regions. 
Owing  to  the  altitude,  these  regions  have  a  much  cooler  climate  than  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  the  East.  The  vast  expanse  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with  its  level  to  rolling 
surface,  except  for  the  Ozark  uplift  in  the  lower  central  portion,  should  be  especially 
noted. 
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Fig.  4. — Precipitation  Includes  rnln.  melted  snow,  sleet,  and  hall.  The  map  is  much 
reduced  and  Keneralizod  from  a  map  prepared  by  the  Weather  Bureau  and  puolished  in 
the  I'recipltation  and  Humidity  section  of  the  Atlas  of  American  Aprlculture.  The  map 
HujfK<'8t8  why  the  United  States  should  be  divided  agriculturally  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  half.  However,  the  division  shown  in  FiRure  2  does  not  follow  a  line  of  equal 
precipitation,  but  advances  diagonallv  across  two  of  the  precipitation  zones  from  15 
inches  In  the  northwestern  corner  of  North  Dakota  to  25  inches  on  the  south  Texas 
roast,  where  the  evaporation  Is  much  greater  and  the  rainfall  more  torrential  and,  conse> 
quently,  more  moisture  Is  required  for  crop  production. 
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Fig,  5. — This  map  is  much  reducod  and  generalized  from  a  map  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  .ind  published  in  the  Frosl  and  the  Growing  season  section  of 
the  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture.  The  higher  altitude  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Arid  Intermountain  Regions  (sec  Fig.  3),  and  the  drier  air  (see  Fig.  4),  which  permits 
rapid  loss  of  heat  at  night,  are  two  important  causes  of  the  short  frost-free  season. 
Over  much  of  these  regions  the  frost-free  season  is  shorter  than  in  northern  Maine  or 
Minnesota.  The  powerful  influence  of  the  Pacific  and  the  lesser  influence  of  the  Atlantic 
in  lengthening  the  growing  season  along  their  shores  should  also  be  noted. 
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Pio.  6. — Soils  originally  or  at  present  covered  with  forest  are  normally  light  colored, 
and  are  likely  to  be  less  fertile  than  soils  in  regions  of  lower  rainfall.  Grannland  soils, 
in  general,  are  daric  colored,  the  humid  prairie  soils  being  commonly  almost  bhiclc  and 
highly  fertile — the  subhumid  prairie  soils,,  blackest  of  all — while  the  seminrid  short- 
grafH  plains  soils  are  dark  brown  or  chocolate  colored,  the  color  gradually  fading  to 
medium  brown  in  regions  of  lesser  rainfall,  and  to  light  brown  or  even  ashy  gray  in 
desert  areas.  The  light-colored  forest  soils  in  the  United  States  total  about  800  million 
acres,  the  dark-colored  grassland  soils  about  600  miUion  acres,  and  the  light-colored 
arid  soils  about  500  million  acres. 
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Fig.  7. — Forests,  including  semiarid  woodland  (piuon-Juniper,  chaparral,  etc.)t  origi- 
nally covered  about  900  million  acres  in  the  United  States.  About  350  million  acres 
have  been  cleared  for  agriculture,  and  as  many  more  have  been  cut-over  or  devastated. 
(See  ¥\z.  13.)  About  600  million  acres  were  clothed  originally  with  grass,  interspersed 
commonly  with  various  herbaceous  plants.  Some  200  million  acres  of  this  grassland 
have  been  plowed  up  and  used  for  crops,  or  for  pasture  in  rotation  with  crops,  Includ- 
ing about  7  million  acres  irrigated.  Desert  vegetation  characterized  400  million  acres, 
of  which  about  12  million  acres  have  been  reclaimed  bv  irrigation.  Half  of  the  remaining 
forest  and  woodland  is  pastured,  practically  all  of  the  grassland,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
desert.      (See  Fig.  12.) 
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Fig.  8. — Thrpe-qiiarters  of  the  farm  land  Is  In  the  MisHissippi  Valley.  Or  considering 
the  distribution  with  reference  to  rainfall,  two-thirds  is  humid  farm  land  in  the  East, 
and  one-third  is  mostly  arid,  semiarid,  or  irrigated  farm  land  in  the  West.  In  the  East 
the  land  not  in  farms  is  hilly,  stony,  sandy,  swampy,  or  infertile,  and  nearly  all  in 
forest  or  recently  cut  over.  (See  Fig.  13.)  But  in  the  West  only  one-sixth  of  the  land 
not  in  farms  is  in  forest,  and  one-ninth  in  woodland  and  chaparral,  while  one-sixteenth 
is  absolute  desert,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  open  range,  more  or  less  covered 
with  grasses  and  shrubby  plants  and  used  for  graaring  cattle  or  sheep.  (See  Figs.  81 
and  02.) 
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Fio.  9. — Improved  land  iDcludes  "  all  land  regularly  tilled  or  mowed ;  land  in  pasture 
that  has  been  cleared  or  tilled ;  land  lying  fallow  :  land  in  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  nurseries;  and  land  occupied  by  buildings,  yards,  and  barnyards."  Four-fifths  of  the 
improved  land  is  in  the  humid  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  and  three-fifths  is  con- 
centrated in  a  triangular-shaped  area,  the  points  of  which  are  located  In  western 
Pennsylvania,  central  Texas,  and  north-central  North  Dakota.  In  this  area  60  per  cent 
of  the  land  area  is  improved  farm  land,  whereas  in  the  United  States  outside  tnis  area 
only  15  per  cent  is  improved. 
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Fio.  10. — Over  five-sixths  of  the  crop  land  is  in  the  humid  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  two-thirds  is  concentrated  In  the  triangular  shaped  area  described 
under  Flj?ure  9.  In  this  area,  which  includes  only  about  ont»-fourth  of  the  land  of  the 
Unitoii  States,  are  produced  four-Iifths  of  the  corn,  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  and 
oats,  and  three-fifths  of  the  hay  crop  of  the  nation.  No  reg^ion  in  the  world  of  equal 
size  affords  so  favorable  natural  conditions  for  the  growth  of  corn,  and  few  renrions 
possess  so  favorable  conditions  for  the  culture  of  the  small  srain  and  hay,,  crops.  ,  (Seo 
Figs.  24.  29,  30.  32,  33,  34.  and  38.)  ^ '  - 
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Fio.  11. — This  map  shows  the  location  of  the  acreage  of  Improved  pasture,  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  1910  census,  which  were  tabulated  in  1917  by  tne  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  published  in  Bulletin  No.  626.  The  returns  of  the  1920  census  have 
not  yet  been  compiled.  It  appears  probable  that  war-time  prices  encouraged  the  plow- 
ing and  planting  to  crops  of  about  15  million  acres  of  improved  pasture  between  1910 
and  1920.  The  concentration  of  pasture  acreage  shown  in  certain  Texas  counties  is 
owing  largely  to  the  census  accrediting  to  the  county  in  which  the  ranch  headquarters 
is  located  the  acreage  that  may  extend  into  adjacent  counties.  The  large  acreage  of 
improved  pasture  In  the  Ohio  Kiver  valley  and  in  the  Com  Belt  west  of  the  Mississippi 
is  noteworthy. 


Fig.  12. — This  map  shows  the  location  of  forest  and  woodland  in  farms  that  was 
pastured  in  1909,  amounting  to  98  million  acres,  and  that  of  "  other  unimproved  land  " 
used  for  pasture,  which  amounted  to  about  109  million  acres.  In  the  States  from  Minne- 
sota to  Texas  and  eastward,  especially  in  the  South,  forest  and  woodland  pasture  is 
much    the   larger   Item ;   but   in   the   Great   Plains   Region   and    westward    "  otner   unim- 

f»roved  "  pasture,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  native  grasses  and  herbs,  is  the  more 
mportant.  In  addition  to  the  unimproved  pasture  in  farms  in  the  West  there  is  a  vast 
acreage  of  similar  land  not  In  farms,  the  aggregate  of  unimproved  pasture  and  range  in 
the  West  being  about  800  million  acres. 
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Fig.  13. — This  jfoncralized  map  of  forest,  cut-over  land,  and  woodland  was  prepared 
in  coop<»ration  with  the  Forest  Service.  The  figures  riven  in  the  table  are  merely  tenta- 
tive. The  estimates  for  the  States  In  the  originally  forested  eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  except  for  several  States  in  which  forest  surveys  have  been  made,  are 
based  largely  on  deductions  from  the  statistics  of  the  1920  census.  Of  the  467  million 
acres  of  forest  and  cut-over  land  in  the  United  States  al>out  one-half  is  in  the  SoutI?, 
one-eighth  in  the  Northeastern  States,  one-eighth  in  the  Lake  States,  and  nearly  one- 
quarter  in  the  West,  mostly  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  North  Pacific  Regions.  How- 
ever, over  half  of  the  137  million  acres  of  virgin  saw  timber  Is  in  the  Westi^QOQlC 
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Pio.  14. — This  map  shows  tho  approximate  location  and  extent  of  forest,  cut-over 
land,  and  woodland  which  could  be  used  for  the  production  of  crops  after  clearing,  and 
in  many  areas  after  drainage  also.  Only  such  part  of  this  land  should  be  cleared, 
however,  as  will  pay  adequate  return  on  the  cost  of  clearing.  The  estimates  were 
compiled  In  1918  from  census  data,  Forest  Service  reports,  and  from  correspondence 
with  State  and  county  officials  and  lumber  companies,  and  not  in  1920,  as  stated.  Revised 
estimates  are  being  compiled,  based  largely  on  1920  census  figures,  soil  sury^ey  reports, 
and  forest  surveys,  hence  no  table  is  given  in  connection  with  the  map.  ,.  i  OOOlp 
99912"— YBK  1921 28  ze     y  g 
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Fig.  15. — This  map  is  based  largelj  «pon  drainage  reports  available  In  the  OiBce  of 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations,  and  upon  soil  survey,  topographic,  and  Land 
OflBce  maps.  These  reports  and  maps  were  compared  with  statistics  of  drainage  enter- 
prises and  of  land  in  farms  needing  drainage,  available  for  the  first  time  in  the  1920 
census,  by  L.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  F.  J.  Marschner,  of  the 
Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics,  who  drew  the  map.  Two-thirds  of  the 
land  unfit  for  cultivation  without  drainage  is  in  the  Southern  States,  and  one-half 
of  the  remainder  is  in  the  three  Lake  States.  Nearly  all  of  the  wet  land  in  the  South, 
except  the  Florida  Everglades  and  prairies,  tidal  marsh,  and  Golf  coastal  pralriee.  Is 
forested,  and  requires  both  drainage  and  clearing ;  but  much  of  the  wet  land  In  the  Lake 
States  consists  of  unforested  peat  bogs. 
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Fio,  16. — The  area  of  Irrigated  land  increased  5  million  acres,  or  one-third  between 
1909  and  1919  ;  and  the  Irrigation  enterprises  were  capable  of  Irrigating  7  million  acres 
more  than  were  actually  Irrigated  in  1919.  There  Is  sufficient  water  In  the  West  to 
irrigate  donble  the  area  the  enterprises  were  capable  of  Irrigating  In  1920,  or  about 
50  million  acres,  when  higher  prices  of  farm  products  Justify  the  constantly  increasing 
cost  per  acre  of  construction  of  irrigation  works.  California,  Colorado,  and  Idaho  lead 
in  irrigated  acreage  at  present ;  but  Montana  rises  into  second  place  In  the  estimate  of 
total  Irrigable  area.     Estimates  of  Irrigable  area  were  supplied  by  R.  I*.  Teele.  i 
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USE  OF  THE  LAND 


PRESENTJ920 


TOTAL  LAND  AREA  OF  THE  UNJTED  STATES 
1, SO 3,000.000   ACRES 


IMPROVED  LAND,  503,000^00  ACRES 
M  NARVeSTCO  CROfS^  365,000,000  ACRES 
Rl  PASTURE,  AROUT  70.000.000  ACRCS 
M  PALLOW,  LANES,  PARMSTEADS.  LAND  LYRIO 
IDLE.  CROPS  NOT  HARVESTED,  ETC, 
68,000,000  ACRES 

FOREST, CUT-OVER, AND  BURNTOYER  LAND 
465,000.000  ACRES 
(CXCLUDINC  60  MILLION  ACRES  OP  PINON-JUNIPCR, 

MCSQurrc,  oak  scRUi^  and  chaparral  ) 

R«  PARNS.  PASTURED,  about  100,000.000  ACRES 
M  PARNS,  NOT  PASTURED,  ABOUT  60.000,000  A. 
NOT  M  PARNS,  207.000,000  ACRES 
(about  one-third  in  NATIONAL  FORESTs) 

UNIMPROVED  PASTURE  AND  RANGE  LAND 
863POO,000  ACRES 

(^NCIUDINO  SO  MILUON  ACRCS  OP  PINON-JUNIPER, 
MCSQUITEfOAK  SCRUi^  AND  CHAPARRAL  ) 

m  PARNS,  PASTURED,  ABOUT  150,000.000  ACRES 
Rl  PARNS,  NOT  PASTURED,  ABOUT  135,000.000  A, 
NOT  m  PARMS.  ABOUT  578.000.000  ACRES 
(nostlt  pastured) 

NON-AGRICULTURAL  LAND,  72,000.000  ACRES 
DESERT  (not  CRAZED)  40.000,000  ACRES 
CITIES  AND  VILLAGES,  10,000.000  ACRES 
PUBLIC  ROADS,  18,000,000  ACRES 
RAILROAD  RWHTS  OF  WAT.  4,000.000  ACRES 


L-,. 


IMPROVED  LAND,  600,000,000  ACRES 
RIPROVEO  LAND,  1920. 503,800,000  ACRES 
BIRI6ABLE,  UNIRRI6ATED,  30.000.000  ACRES 
WET  LAND.  REQUIRBfe  DRAMAGE  ONLY 

30,000.000  ACRES 
WET  LAND.  REQUIRING  DRAINAGE  AND  CLEARttIG 

60,000,000  ACRES 
POREST  AND  CUT-OVER.  REQUIRING  CLEARING  ONLY 

50,000,000  ACRES 
ONRIPROVED  PASTURE  AND  RANGE  LAND 

127.000.000  ACRES 


FOREST  LAND,  355,000,000  ACRES 
(ABSOLUTE  FOREST  LANO) 
EASTERN  STATES^  250,000,000  ACRES 

WESTERN  STATES^  105,000,000  ACRES 
(excluding  PINON-JUNIPER.CAK.SCRUB.  MESQUITE 
AND  chaparral) 

UNIMPROVED  PASTURE  AND  RANGE  LAND 
656,000.000  ACRES 
(including  PINON- JUNIPER,  oak  SCRUB.  NESOUITE 
AND  chaparral) 

EASTERN  STATES 

63,000.000  ACRES 
%irESTERN  STATES. 

505,000.000  ACRES 

NON-AGRICULTURAL  LANO.  90.000,000  ACRES 
DESERT.  NON-IRRIGABLE,  39,000,000  ACRES 
CmES  AND  VILLAGES,  20.000,000  ACRES 
PUBLIC  ROADS,  25.000,000  ACRES 
RAILROAD  RIGHTS  OP  WAY.  6.000,000  ACRES 


Fio.  17. — It  Is  possible  to  Increase  the  area  of  improved  land  about  300  million  acres, 
or   60   per   cent,    by   irrigation,   drainage,   clearing,   and   dry   farming.     But   until    farm 

Sroducts  are  higher  in  price  most  of  this  reclamation  work  would  not  prove  profitable, 
m  the  other  hand,  although  there  are  about  355  million  acres  of  humid  land  so  hilly 
or  sterile  as  to  be  fit  only  for  forests,  the  price  of  lumber  will  probably  warrant  the 
additional  use  permanently  of  100  million  acres  of  poor  potentially  arable  land  for 
forest  instead  of  crops.  In  other  words,  the  present  forest  and  cut-over  area  Is  not 
likely  to  decrease  greatly.  The  area  in  cities  and  villages  is  relatively  insignificant  and 
will  remain  so  even  with  double  or  treble  the  present  population. 
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RELATION  OF  IMPROVED  LAND, 
LAND  IN  CROPS, 8e  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

TO 

POPULATION 
UNITED  STATES;  1850  -  1920 

(  LAND  IN  CROPS;  I860-I920  ) 


1850     I860      1870     1880      1890      1900      I910     1920 


PER  CAPITA  AMOUNTS 
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30  52 
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Fig.  18. — The  amount  of  improved  land  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  population  from 
1850  to  1870,  increased  more  rapidly  than  population  till  about  1885,  then  more  slowly 
till  1910,  and  during  the  decade  1910-1920  increased  only  5  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
15  per  cent  increase  in  population.  Food  production,  however,  increased  more  rapidly 
than  population  till  about  1906,  or  for  20  years  after  the  peak  had  been  reached  of 
acreage  of  Improved  land  per  capita,  and  has  since  increased  more  slowly  than  popula- 
tion. But  consumption  per  capita  has  I>een  maintained  up  to  the  present  time  by 
diminishing  the  exports.  The  per  capita  production  and  consumption  figures  are  flye- 
year  averages  centered  on  the  census  year.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ  IC 
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PRINCIPAL  CROPS 

RELATIVE   IMPORTANCE 

IN 

ACREAGE  AND  VALUE 

UNITED  STATES.  1919 
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Pio.  19. — Five  crops — com,  hay  and  forage,  cotton,  wheat,  and  oats — constitute 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  acreage  and  over  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  crops.  Corn 
for  grain  is  the  leading  crop  on  the  basis  of  value,  and  If  the  acreage  of  corn  cut  for 
forage  and  for  silage  be  added  to  that  of  corn  for  grain,  instead  of  being  Included  with 
hay  and  forage,  corn  is  the  leading  crop  also  in  acreage.  Cotton  ranked  third  in  value, 
but  fifth  in  acreage  in  1919,  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  per  acre  being  about  twice 
that  of  corn  or  wneat.  Wheat  stood  fourth  in  value  but  third  in  acreage,  while  oat.<( 
were  fifth  in  value  and  fourth  in  acreage.  Potatoes,  then  tobacco  and  apples  ranked 
next  to  these  five  crops  In  value,  but  barley,  rye,  and  the  grain  sorghums  ranked  next 
in  acreage. 
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Fig.  20. — These  four  crops — corn,  hay.  wheat,  and  cotton— constitute  three-fourth» 
of  the  total  crop  acreage  of  the  United  States.  Production  per  capita,  It  will  bo  noted, 
rose  for  15  to  20  years  after  the  Civil  War,  then  remained  more  or  less  steady  for 
25  to  30  years,  and  has  recently  declined,  except  in  the  case  of  hay.  The  yield  per 
acre  of  corn  has  remained  remarkably  constant  for  55  years,  of  hay  and  wheat  has  In- 
creased about  one-sixth,  but  the  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  has  declined  notably  since  1914. 
In  general,  production  bad  kept  pace  with  population  until  recently,  not  primarily  be- 
cause of  increasing  yields  per  acre,  but  mostly  because  of  expanding  crop  acreage. 
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Pig.  21. — The  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  produced  in  1919  about  86  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  all  crops  of  the  Nation  ;  the  value  of  the  crops  produced  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  and  the  Corn  Belt  being  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  crop«  i>er  nquare 
mile  of  land  area  was  about  $15,000  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  $8,700  in  tho  Cotton  Belt, 
descending  to  only  $673  in  the  Arizona-California  Desert  Region:  but  the  value  per  acre 
in  crops  was  high«»st  in  the  Arizona-California  Desert  <$95).  where  all  cropH  are 
irrigated,  and  lowest  in  the  Great  Plains  Region  ($21),  where  most  of  the  crops  are 
grown  under  semiarid  conditions.  f^ r^r^i^X^^ 
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Figs.  22  and  23. — The  northern  boundary  of  the  Cotton  Belt  is  approximately  the 
line  of  200  days  average  fro8t-f»-ee  season  (see  Fig.  5)  and  11"  mean  summer  temperature, 
the  southern  lx)undary  that  of  11  inches  autumn  rainfall,  lieoiuse  wet  weather  Inter- 
feres with  picking  and  damages  the  lint.  This  southern  boundary  Is  now  moving  north- 
ward,  as  the  milder  winter  temperatures  near  the  CJulf  and  longer  season  permit  In- 
creased Injury  by  the  boll  weevil.  The  western  boundary  of  cotton  production  without 
Irrigation  is  approximately  the  line  of  23  inche*i  average  annual  rainfall  (see  l^^g.  4). 
The  densest  areas  on  the  map  are  districts  of  richer  soils,  notably  the  Black  Prairie  of 
Texas  and  the  Yazoo  Delta  (see  Fig.  6).  or  heavily  fertilized  soils,  espectelty^hDRe^pt the 
Piedmont  and  Upper  Coastal  Plain  (see  Fig.  109).  Digitized  by  VnOO^lC 
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Fio.  24. — Over  two-thirds  of  the  corn  acreage  of  the  world  1b  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  all  east  of  the  line  of  8  inches  mean  summer  rainfall  and  south  of  the  line  of 
©6®  mean  summer  temperature.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  com  for  grain 
in  the  United  States  is  in  the  Corn  Belt,  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region,  and  the 
Cotton  Belt.  In  these  three  regions  corn  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  acreage  of 
all  crops.  In  the  Corn  Belt  it  is  dominant,  contributing  nearly  two-iifths  of  the  acre- 
age and  half  of  the  value  of  all  crops.  Hay.  associated  with  spring  oats  in  the  northern 
portion  and  with  winter  wheat  in  the  southern  portion,  are  the  other  impoi^tant  crops 
&  the  Corn  Belt.     (See  Figs.  29,  32.  and  38.)  Digitized  by  tiOOgTe 
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Fio.  26. — Com  conetttutes  probably  95  per  cent  or  more  of  the  acreage  of  crops  cut 
for  silage.  In  the  Southwest  relatively  small  amounts  of  kaflr  and  milo  are  used  for 
silage ;  and  in  the  Northwest  occasionally  sunflowers  are  so  used,  likewise  pea  vines  in 
Wisconsin ;  but  the  amounts,  except  of  kaflr  and  milo,  are  insignificant.  Silage  is  fed 
principally  to  dairy  cows  in  the  winter,  but  its  use  for  beef  cattle  is  increasing  rapidly, 
especially  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  a  small  amount  is  fed  to  sheep.  Consequently  at 
present  the  area  of  silage  crops  corresponds  in  a  general  way  with  that  of  dairy  cows, 


except  in  central  Kansas,  where  silage  is  fed  mostly  to  beef  catt 


(See  Figs.  81  and  82.) 
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Pio.  26. — Com  Is  cut  for  forage  mostly  around  the  margin  of  the  Com  Belt  and  in 
the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  States.  This  practice  corresponds,  in  a  general  way, 
with  the  areas  in  which  corn  is  cut  and  shocked.  Doubtless  much,  perhaps  most,  of 
this  com  reported  to  the  census  as  cut  for  forage  was  also  harvested  for  grain.  Much 
of  the  acreage  of  com  shown  on  this  map,  therefore,  is  also  shown  on  the  map  of  corn 
for  grain  (Fig.  24).  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  area  of  com  cut 
for  forage  only  in  1921  at  2.600.000  acres.  Corn  forage  is  fed  almost  wholly  to  cattle, 
though  a  little  is  used  to  feed  sheep  and  horses. 
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Fig.  27. — Com  fs  the  great  American  cereal,  constituting  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  of  all  cereals  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the  value. 
More  than  half  of  this  crop  is  produced  in  the  Corn  Belt  •  but  corn  is  the  leading  crop 
in  value  also  in  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Beit,  and  Is  the  all-iroportant  cereal  in 
the  Cotton  Belt.  Corn  is  a  very  productive  crop.  ylHding.  in  general,  aliout  twice  as 
many  pounds  of  grain  per  acre  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or  rye.  The  climate  and  soil  of 
the  Corn  Belt  are  peculiarly  suited  to  it.  I'rolwbly  no  other  area  In  the  world  of 
equal  t^xtont  produces  so  much  food  per  squaiv  mile  as  the  Corn  Belt.  (See  Figs.  21 
and  104.) 


Fio.  28. — In  the  Corn  Belt  most  of  the  corn  is  fed  to  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses  on  the 
same  farm  that  it  is  grown  (see  flgs.  89,  81,  and  76)  ;  but  a  considerable  quantity, 
amounting  to  41  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  Illinois  in  1919,  and  about  30  per  cent  in  Iowa' 
South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  is  sold  to  nearby  farmer.s,  is  shipped  to  consumers  in  the 
South  and  EJast,  is  exported  largely  through  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  ports,  or  is  made 
into  starch  and  glucose.  The  corn  which  the  map  indicates  as  sold  from  the  farms  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  several  Southern  States,  consists  mostly  of  sales  to  neigh- 
boring farmers.  Farms  near  the  water  front  In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  however,  ship 
corn  by  water  to  Baltimore,  whence  it  is  exported. 
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Pio.  29. — The  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Belt  Included  42  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  In  1919.  and  30  per  c<'nt  more  was  located  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt.  The  southern  boundary  of  this  winter  wheat  belt  fol- 
lows the  isotherm  of  72°  during  the  month  precedinR:  harvest  (June  15)  ;  and  although 
some  wheat  is  grown  south  of  this  line,  it  frequently  suff'Ts  .severe  damage  from  rust. 
The  northern  frontier  of  winter  wheat  follows,  in  a  general  way,  the  mean  winter  tem- 
perature line  of  20°,  which  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  northern  Illinois 
and  Iowa  diagonally  across  South  Dakota  and  Montana. 
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Fio.  80. — About  half  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  in  1919  was  in  the  Spring  Wheat 
___    _^.^    ..  ...  .    ,  .^  .     -  ..         -    ,.  .  -the 


Area,  where  It  constituted  40  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  all  crops,  and  most  of 


other 


half  was  located  in  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Great  Plains  Region.  A  Hecondary  but 
important  center  of  production  Is  located  in  the  subhumid  portions  of  WaHhington  and 
Oregon.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Spring  Wheat  Area  Is  determined  largely  by  the 
northern  boundary  of  winter  wheat,  which  is,  in  general,  more  productive  and  more 
profitable  where  it  can  be  grown.  The  northern  limit  of  spring  wheat  is  approximately 
the  mean  summer  temperature  of  58**,  which  is  found  in  the  United  State^ronly  in  the 
western  mountains.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ  IC 
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Fio.  31. — The  United  Rtates  prodnces  about  one-flfth  of  the  world's  wheat,  as  com- 
pared with  throe-fifths  of  the  world's  corn  and  cotton.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States.  ino«sur»Hl  in  biinhelH.  Ih  UKUuIly  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  corn  crop.  Half 
of  the  wheat  crop  was  grown  in  six  States  in  1919.  Kansas  was  the  leading  State,  as 
usual,  but  North  I>akota.  which  has  often  ranked  first  and  is  usually  second,  had  a  very 

floor  crop  In  1919.  (>n  the  other  hand,  both  acreage  and  production  were  unusually 
arge  that  year  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  northern  portion  of  the 
Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region.     (Sec  Fig.  2.) 
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Fio.  32. — The  Oat  Belt  of  th<*  T'nited  States  consists  of  a  crescent-shaped  area  extending 
from  New  England  to  North  Dalcota,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region.  An  arm  extends  southwestwardly 
from  this  belt  across  eastern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  to  central  Texas.  Oats  prefer  a  cool, 
moist  climate,  and  this  large  acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  southwesterly  is  owing  more 
to  the  need  of  feed  for  horses,  and  of  a  spring  grain  nurse  crop  for  clover,  than  to  par- 
ticularly favorable  climatic  conditions.  In  the  Southern  States  most  of  the  oats  are 
fall  sown,  but  in  the  North  the  oats  are  sown  in  the  spring. 
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PiQ.  33. — It  should  be  noted  that  a  dot  on  this  map  represents  only  one-fifth  as  mnch 
acreage  as  on  the  maps  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  Barley  Is  a  minor  crop  in  the 
United  States  compared  with  these  crops,  except  in  southeastern  Wisconsin,  southeastern 
and  northwestern  Minnesota,  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Dakotas,  and  the  valleys  of 
California.  In  these  five  States  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Nation*8  barley  acreage  is 
found.  Minor  centers  may  be  noted  on  the  map  in  northwestern  Kansas,  sootbeastem 
Michifotn,  and  northwestern  New  Yorlt.  These  barley  districts  are  cbaracterited  by  a 
cool,  sunny  climate.  The  crop  in  California  is  grown  during  the  winter.^  Much  harley 
is  also  sown  in  California  to  be  cut  green  for  hay  (see  Fig.  ^^ digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Fio.  34. — Ry«;  acreago  m  North  Dakota  Increased  from  48,000  In  1909  to  2,422.000  In 
1919.  This  acreage  in  Norlh  Dakota  In  1919  was  almost  one-third  of  the  total  in  the 
United  States,  although,  owing  to  an  unfavorable  season,  the  production  was  little 
jrreater  than  in  Mirhiiran.  Rye  heret«f(»re  has  been  jrrown  mostly  In  the  sandy  sec- 
tlons  of  the  Lake  States,  and  this  sudden  extens*on  of  production  onto  the  subnumld 
lands  of  the  Sprlnj?  Wheat  and  Great  IMains  rejriop::  is  an  interesting  and  probftbly  sif?- 
Diflcant  development.  The  acreage  of  rye  in  the  United  States  in  1919  was  much  greater 
than  ever  bc'foro^  excetnllng,  even,  the  acreage  of  barley,  but  has  declined  nearly  half  dur- 
tog  the  past  two  years.  Digitized  by  GOOgle 
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PIG.  35. — The  grain  sorghumn  arp,  perhaps,  our  most  drought-resistant  crops.  Tbe 
expansion  of  acreage  during  the  past  two  decades  in  the  southern  Great  Plains  area 
has  been  extraordinary.  Prom  1899  to  1909  the  acreage  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  266,000  to  1,635,000,  or  sixfold,  and  between  1909  and  1919  it  more  than  douMed. 
Buckwheat,  which  Is  practically  confined  to  the  Appalachian  area  and  the  Lake  States, 
has  decreased  slightly  in  acreage  since  1909.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  districts  bavlDg 
cool,  moist  summers  and  sour  soils. 

The  velvet  bean,  grown  as  a  forage  crop,  has  increased  greatly  its  acreage  in  the 
Soatheastern  States,  where  the  boll  weevil  has  discouraged  cotton  growers  and  awakoied 
interest  in  live-stock  production.     (See  Pigs.  22  and  81.) 
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Pio.  36. — The  sorRhuma  are  grown  for  forage  much  farther  north  than  for  grain ; 
while  the  sweet  sorghums,  which  are  not  commonly  grown  for  grain,  are  frequently 
used  for  forage  far  to  the  east  In  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat 
regions.  The  acreage  of  sorghums  for  forage  is  larger  than  the  acreage  for  grain, 
especially  in  Kansas*  where  some  sorghum  Is  used  for  silage  (see  Fig.  25).  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  sorghum  forage  was  1.7  tons  in 
1919,  as  compared  with  less  than  1  ton  per  acre  for  corn  In  this  area,  and  1.2  tons  for 

corn    in    the   entire  United    States.     The  sorghums,   apparently,   yield   nf  ^    ' — 

acre  in  this  semiarid  area  than  corn  in  the  humid  regions.         Digitized  by ' 
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Fio.  37. — Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  acroafie  is  in  six  States — Kentuclcy,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  But  there  are  also  important 
centers  of  production,  esju'cially  of  certain  types,  in  southern  Maryland,  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  in  southern  Wisconsin.  Tobacco  Is  very 
eensitive  to  soli  conditions,  but  these  requirements  vary  with  the  different  types. 

Rice  production  is  now  largely  confined  to  the  coastal  prairies  of  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
the  prairie  district  of  eastern  Arlcansas,  and  the  flat  valley  of  the  Sacramento  In  Cali- 
fornia, al]  areas  of  heavy  subeoLls  which  hold  the  irrigation  water.  , 

Flax  is  grown  in  the  Spring  Wheat  and  Northern  Great  Plains nAreas, ,  Nearly  hal^lfif 
the  hemp  is  raised  In  Wisconsin.  [Jigtizeg  t  r\\Z 
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Fig.  38. — This  map  of  hay  and  forage  lucludcs  not  only  the  hay  crops  but  alno  corn 
and  the  sorghums  cut  for  Kllage  or  fod<U'r  and  mot  crops  us<»d  for  forag<» — 13  Items  in 
all  In  the  census  schedule,  of  which  8  are  shown  in  the  following  maps,  and  3  have 
already  been  shown  (figs.  25,  20,  and  30).  The  hay  and  forage  acreage,  ft  will  be  noted, 
Is  largely  concentrated  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region  and  around  tne  margin  of  the 
Corn  Belt,  the  greatest  State  acreagi*  being  found  in  New  York  and  the  greatest  ton- 
nage production  in  Wi8con.sin.  Relative  to  the  acreage  In  crops,  however,  hay  and 
forage  is  most  important  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  where  it  occupies  56 ^fr  cent 
of  the  crop  land. 
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Fig.  39. — Timothy  is  practically  confined  to  the  northoastorn  quarter  of  the  United 
States,  except  for  u  scattered  acreage  in  the  molster  districts  of  the  Roclcy  Mountain 
Region.  The  western  margin  of  the  timothy  acr^a^e  in  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas  marks  the  beginning  of  the  "  Black-earth  "  belt,  where  lime  has  accumlated  in 
the  subsoil,  of  dense  alfalfa  acreage,  and  of  dry-farming  practices  (see  Figs.  6,  42. 
and  103).  The  southern  boundary  of  timothy  follows  approximately  the  line  of  200 
days  in  the  frost-free  season,  or  77°  mean  summer  temperature.  The  districts  of 
densest  production  In  northern  Missouri,  southern  Illinois,  eastern  Ohio,  And  western 
PennsylTania  have,  in  general,  rather  heavy  and  slightly  sour  soilsoigitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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Fio.  40. — The  acreage  of  timothy  and  clover  mixed  extends  a  little  farther  south  and 
Is  somewhat  more  important  In  the  West,  especially  In  the  North  Pacific  Region,  than 
that  of  timothy  alone.  Clover  is  not  as  well  adapted  as  timothy  to  heavy  or  sour  soils, 
consequently,  timothy  ejid  clover  mixed  Is  more  important  on  the  better  soils — In  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  western  Ohio,  southern  Michigan,  northwestern  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 
In  these  sections  timothy  and  clover  commonly  constitute  the  third  year  and  some- 
times the  fourth  year  also,  in  a  rotation,  following  com  and  wheat  or  oats.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  acreage  of  timothy  and  clover  mixed  Is  In  the  Hay  and  Pasture 
Region.     Compare  with  map  of  cotton  acreage  (Fig.  22)  and  of  clover  (Pig.  48). 
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Fig.  41. — Tho  acreage  of  wild  or  prairie  hay  Is  found  mostly  in  the  Spring  Wheat 
Area,  the  wt^tcrn  margin  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Rejrfon,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Plains;  in  brief,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  subhumid 
belt.  East  of  this  belt  the  moister  climate  permits  the  cultivation  of  timothy  and 
c'lovor,  which  are  more  productive  (see  Figs.  39  and  40)  ;  and  west  of  this  belt  the 
climate  Is  so  dry  that  the  grass  normally  does  not  grow  high  enough  to  cut  (see  Figs. 
4  and  7).  The  acreage  shown  in  Wisconsin  Is  mostly  marsh  hay  and  that  In  tne 
Western  States  is  located  largely  in  moist  mountain  valleys  or  on  high  plateaois 
(see  Fig.  8).  Digitized  by  COOgle 
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Fig.  42.-  -Alfalfa  domands  hoUs  that  are  not  add,  and  it  Is  most  easily  cured  In  a 
rliiiiate  that  is  not  rainy  during  the  summer.  ConKoquontly,  it  tiirives  lust  in  the 
Western  States,  where  It  is  grown  mostly  under  irrigation,  and  fairly  well  in  the 
Uiiiestone  sections  of  the  East,  whero  its  culture  Is  increasing  rapidly.  This  increase 
has  heen  notable  In  the  slightly  subhuraid  section  of  eastern  Kansas  nnd  Nebraska, 
where  the  acreage  has  increasod  over  sixfold  in  the  past  20  years.  Alfalfa  replaces 
wild  hay  In  this  area  as  the  major  hay  crop.  Seven-elghtlis  of  the  alfalfa  acreage  Is 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  (see  Figs.  4.  0,  and  1<{).  (^ r>^r^r^\r> 
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Fio.  43. — Thi8  map  shows  the  acreage  of  clover  grown  alone  (for  timothy  and  clover 
mixed  Kee  Fig.  40).  ^*  Clover  "  may  mean  red,  mammoth,  or  alsike  clover  in  the  Northern 
and  Central  States,  crimson  clover,  a  very  different  plant,  in  the  coastal  plain  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  bur  clover  in  parts  of  the  South,  and  was  speciflcaliy 
stated  in  the  census  schedule  to  include  lespeaeza*  Consequently,  the  map  above,  like 
that  of  wild  hay,  includes  several  different  plants,  all  legumes,  however.  Mo.st  of  the 
clover  acreage.  It  will  be  noted,  is  located  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Corn  and  Winter 
Wheat  Region,  particularly  along  the  lower  Ohio  River  and  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as 
St.  Louis.     Much  of  this  clover  is  grown  for  seed  as  well  as  for  hay. 


Fio.  44. — This  map  shows  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  census  item  entitled 
*•  Other  tame  or  cultivated  grast^cs  cut  for  hay."  In  New  England  and  Now  York  it 
consists  mostly  of  redtop,  quack  grass,  orchard  grass,  and  Canada  blue  grass ;  the  dense 
center  in  southern  Illinois  Is  larpely  redtop:  in  the  Black  Prairie  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  and  in  general  throughout  the  South,  the  dots  repres*mt  Bermuda  and  John- 
son grass  principally ;  while  in  eastern  Tennessee  orchard  gra.ss  and  tall  rye  grass 
Frobably  constitute  most  of  the  acreage  shown.  The  scattered  acreage  in  the  States 
rom  North  Dakota  to  Texas  is  almost  wholly  millet,  Sudan  grass,  or  amber  cane. 
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Fio.  45. — The  small  grains — barley,  oats,  whoat,  and  occasionally  rye — are  cut  green 
for  hay,  mostly  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  a  hay  crop  Is  needed  which  will  grow 

auickly  during  the  cool,  moist  winters,  and  which  need  not  survive  the  long  summer 
rought.  In  California  barley  mostly  is  used,  but  in  Washington  and  Oregon  wheat 
and  oats  are  more  commonly  cut  for  hay.  The  large  acreage  shown  in  North  Dakota 
and  eastern  Montana  Is  mostly  wheat,  and  is  doubtless  larger  than  usual  owing  to  the 
dry  season  which  caused  the  crop  in  much  of  this  area  to  be  scarcely  worth  threshing. 


Fio.  46. — **  Annual  legumes  cut  for  hay  "  was  a  new  item  in  the  1920  census  sched- 
ule, which  revealed  that  nearly  2,000.000  acres  of  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  and  peanuts  are 
cut  for  hay,  mostly  in  the  noutheastern  quarter  of  the  United  States.  The  dense  center 
In  southeastern  Alabama  and  the  more  widely  distributed  acreag<*  in  Tennessee  consist 
principally  of  cowpeas.  The  thinly  scattered  dots  In  the  North  and  West  are  mostly 
soy  beans,  except  In  the  North  Pacific  Region,  where  vetches  are  frequently  ^rown  for 
hay.  Soy  beans  can  be  grown  in  a  much  cooler  climate  than  cowpeas  or  peanuts,  and 
are  quite  drought  resistant. 
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Fio.  47. — ThiH  map  Rhown  only  the  acroago  of  pea«  allowed  to  ripen  for  grain  or 
.»eed.  The  acreage  or  green  garden  peas,  even  when  grown  in  the  fle'd  for  canning,  i« 
fihown  in  Figure  56.  Peas  cut  for  nay  or  forage  are  Included  in  "  Annual  Legumes," 
I'ljrure  46.  C'owpeas.  which  are  morp  like  a  bean  than  a  pea,  are  of  importance  a«  a 
i^eed  crop  only  on  the  IMedmont  and  Vpper  Coastal  Plain  of  the  South,  extending  as 
far  north  as  Maryland  and  central  Illinois.  Canada  peas,  which  thrive  only  in  a  cool 
climate,  are  grown  mostly  in  Wisconsin,  especially  on  the  heavy  soils  of  the  Door 
Peninsula,  in  northeastern  Michigan,  and  in  the  higher  or  cooler  districts  ^f  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region.  ^^^^^^  ^^  GOOgTC 
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Pio.  48. — Field  beans  are  produced  principally  in  five  areas — in  western  New  York  and 
central  MIchij;an,  where  the  leadinir  varieties  are  white  I'ea.  white  medium,  and  red 
kidney ;  on  the  high  plains  of  New  Mexico  and  eastern  Colorado,  where  the  native  Mexi- 
can or  pinto  bean  mostly  is  grown  ;  in  ralifornia,  whore  practically  the  entire  commer- 
cial crop  of  limas  and  nearly  half  of  the  crop  of  white  beans  l.s  raised  :  and  in  Idaho, 
where  both  the  white  and  Mexican,  also  various  other  varieties,  are  srown  and  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  I'nlted  States  to  use  as  seed 

The  acreage  of  peanuts  shown  on  the  map  does  not  include  the  crop  **  hogged  off  "  by 
stock.  The  peanuts  for  human  consumption  are  grown  mostly  in  the  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  district;  those  grown  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  largely  fed  to  hogs  or  made 
into  peanut  butter. 
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Fig.  49. — The  re^onR  of  heaviest  potato  production  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Corn  Belt. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  and  yield  of  potatoes  are  better  in  re^irlons 
of  cool  climate,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  corn,  which  requires  labor  at  the  same  time. 
Is  very  productive  and  gives  a  greater  return.  Many  of  the  large  centers  of  jwtato  pro- 
duction are  In  regions  of  sandy  or  loamv  soils — Aroostook  County  (Me.),  Long  Island, 
New  Jersey,  eastern  Virginia,  western  Michigan,  central  Wisconsin,  and  Anoka  County 
(Minn.).  Many  of  the  minor  c^Miters  of  production  are  located  near  large  cities,  since 
potatoes  are  a  bulky  crop,  expensive  to  transport,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  hy  local 
gardeners  and  farmers  in  competition  with  the  crop  from  the  large  production  centers. 
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Fio.  50. — The  two  more  important  commercial  sugar  crops  are  cane  and  beet.  The 
acreage  of  sorghum  cane  is  greater  than  that  of  sugar  cane,  but  the  sirup  is  mostly  made 
from  the  sorghum  on  the  farm  and  does  not  enter  into  commerce.  Sugar  beetis  do  not, 
in  general,  show  a  suflSclently  high  sugar  content  to  be  manufactured  profitably  where 
the  summer  temperature  is  over  72".  and  the  beetd  must  also  then  compete  with  com 
for  the  farmer's  labor.  Sugar  cane  is  not  grown  commercially  for  sugar  outside  of  the 
almost  frost-free  lower  Mississippi  Delta  of  Louisiana.  The  broad  belt  between  the 
sugar-beet  and  sugar-cane  areas  is  occupied  by  a  thin  and  scattered  acreage /of  sorghvm 
cane.  Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 
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Fio.  51. — The  census  of  1920  was  the  first  to  separate  vegetables  f^rown  for  home  nee 
from  those  grown  for  sale.  The  areas  of  densest  protluotlon  of  vegotab'es  for  home  uae 
are  southeastern  Tennsylvanla,  the  upper  Ohio  Valley,  the  mountainous  districts  of  eeslem 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  of  northern  Alabama,  the  upper  Pirdmont  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia,  and  much  of  Mississippi,  also  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  counties  of  Wiscon- 
sin, southeastern  Michigan,  and  central  New  York — areas  of  small  farms  owned  by  frugal 
people  (see  Figs.  98  and  99).  The  average  size  of  the  farm  garden,  however,  is  ap- 
parently, greatest  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  about  one-half  acre,  aja4  smallest  in  the 
prairie  and  plains  States,  about  one-flfth  acre.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Fio.  52. — The  most  important  area  of  vegetable  production  extends  from  New  York 
City  to  Norfolk,  Va.  In  this  area  about  one-flfth  of  the  Nation's  commercial  crop  is 
produced.  A  second  important  area  extends  from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  west  to  Buffalo  and  Krie. 
Another  belt  surrounds  the  southern  half  of  Lake  Michigan.  Florida  and  southern  Geor- 
gia, where  perhaps  one-third  of  the  winter  vegetables  are  grown,  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute a  fourth  area.  California  possesses  three  important  areas — the  Sacramento-Stockton 
district,  the  Los  Angeles  district,  and  the  Imperial  Valley.  ~  In  California  alsq^the  winter 
crop  is  important  Smaller  centers  of  production  adjoin  most  ot.the  IflrgE  cUi^^rVffae 
centers  shown  in  western  Iowa  and  Nebraska  represent  pop  corn.  Digitized  Dy'^>^n\^v.'giv^ 
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Fig.  53. — The  principal  cabbage-producing  dlHtrlcts  are  in  the  North,  the  largest  bring 
the  belt  of  counties  iu  New  York  from  Buffalo  to  Syracuse.  In  this  district  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  Nation*^  acreage  is  found,  mostly  on  the  muck  lands  and  the  Clyde 
series  of  soils.  Other  important  districts  are  Long  Island,  N.  Y.j  Burlington  and  Glou- 
cester Counties,  N.  J.;  around  Norfolk  and  in  Wythe  County,  Va. ;  along  Lake  Michi- 
Kn  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee ;  in  Green  Bay  County,  Wis. ;  around  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
e  Angeles,  Calif.  Early  cabbages  are  raised  mostly  in  Florida,  in  the  Young's  Island 
(S.  C.)  district,  In  Copiah  County,  Miss.,  and  In  southern  Texas. 


Fio.  54. — The  principal  cantaloupe-producing  distrlctK  are  now  located  in  the  West, 
California  having  over  one-quarter  of  the  Nation's  acreage.  The  most  important  western 
districts  are  in  Stanislaus  (Turloc  district),  Los  Angeles,  and  Imperial  Counties,  Calif.; 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  (I'hoenix  district)  of  Arizona:  and  the  Arkansas  Valley  (Rocky 
Ford-Ordway  district)  of  Colorado.  In  these  five  districts  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
Nation's  acreage  was  found  in  1919.  Arkansas  ranked  next  to  California  in  acreage* 
the  principal  districts  being  located  In  Hempstead  and  Sevier  Counties.  Other  impor- 
tant districts  are  Gibson  and  Knox  Counties  in  Indiana,  Sussex  in  Delaware,  Glouceft- 
ter  in  New  Jersey,  and  Mitchell  County  (Pelham  district),  Ga.     Djgjtjzed  by  VnOOQlC 
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Fig.  "SS. — The  principal  watermelon-producing  districts  are  in  the  South,  Georgia  and 
Texas  having  nearly  one-third  of  the  Nation's  acreage.  The  most  important  districts 
In  Georgia  center  around  Valdosta  and  Thomasville,  and  in  Texas  around  Sulphur  Springs. 
Florida  ranks  next  in  importance,  but  the  acreage  is  more  scattered.  There  Is  an  impor- 
tant center  In  Barnwall  and  Hampton  Counties.  S.  C,  in  Scotland  County,  N.  C,  and 
a  less  dense  acreage  along  both  snores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Dunklin  and  Scott  Counties  In  southeastern  Missouri  are  other  important  districts,  also 
Grady  County,  Okla.,  and  Stanislaus  and  Los  Angeles  Counties.  Calif. 
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Fig.  56. — Green  peas,  like  cabbages,  are  a  cool-climate  crop,  but  in  pea  productlwi 
Wi.sconftin  is  more  important  than  Ne^  York,  having,  indeed,  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
acreage.  The  Wisconsin  districts  include  Columbia.  Dodge,  (ireen  Lake,  Sheboygan, 
and  Washington  Counties  in  the  southeast,  Barron  and  Chippewa  Counties  in  the  north- 
west, and  Marinette  and  Oconto  in  the  northeast.  The  New  York  district,  which  ranks 
next  in  importance,  extends  from  BufTalo  to  Utica.  Eastern  Maryland  and  Delaware 
rank  third  in  importance,  followed  by  California  (San  Francisco  Bay  district)  and 
Michigan.  A  small  acreage  is  found  In  southern  New  Jersey,  and  in  thc^.  Salt  I^ike 
district  .Dd  Jordan  Valley  of  Utah.  p.^.,.^^^  ^^  GoOgTc 
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Pig.  57. — Sweet  com  is  primarily  an  eastern,  middle-latitude  crop,  but  It  is  extensively 
grown  also  in  New  York  and  New  Bngland,  owing  In  large  measure  to  the  excellent 
quality  produced,  and  the  fact  that  it  need  not  mature.  Maryland  ranks  first  in  acre- 
age, followed  bv  New  York,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania  in  close  succession. 
New  Jersey,  relative  to  its  area,  has  a  large  acreage.  The  acreage  in  these  States  is 
concentrated  in  a  few  counties,  as  can  be  seen  on  the  map.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  there  is  almost  no  com  grown  for  grain  in  Maine  or  California  (see  Fig.  24), 
there  is  a  considerable  acreage  of  sweet  com  in  these  States. 
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Fio.  58. — Tomatoes  are  grown  for  sale  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
except  in  the  Spring  Wheat,  Northern  Great  Plains  and  Arid  Intermountain  Plateau 
regions.  The  eastern  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  southern  New  Jersey  districts  include 
over  one-third  of  the  Nation's  acreage,  and  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
districts  In  California  about  one-tenth.  Virginia  and  Indiana  rank  next  In  Importance, 
followed  by  Florida,  which  produces  most  of  the  winter  crop.  Other  important  early- 
tomato  districts  are  located  in  Copiah  County,  Miss.,  and  Cherokee  County,  Tex.  Toma- 
toes lead  all  the  vegetables  grown  for  sale  in  the  United  States  (other  than  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes),  both  in  acreage  and  value. 


Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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Fig.  69. — California  coDtrilmted  over  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  acreaifo  \*f  fruits  and 
nuts  in  1919  and  over  one-third  of  the  value.  The  district  In  southern  California  con- 
sists mostly  of  citrus  fruits,  walnuts,  and  apricots  (see  flffs.  68  and  69)  ;  the  central 
(San  Joaquin  Valley)  district,  of  raisin  grapes,  peaches,  and  apricots,  with  some  citrus 
fruits  in  the  eastern  foothills  (Pigs.  64,  66,  67,  and  68)  ;  and  the  northern  districts  of 
peaches  and  apricots,  plums  and  prunes,  grapes,  walnuts,  and  almonds,  with  apples  near 
the  cool  coast,  and  pears  In  the  foothills.  The  dots  In  Florida  represent  mostly  citrus 
fruits-,    those   In    the    cotton    belt,   especially    Georgia    and    Texas,    peaches    mostly   and 

Jecans;  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  with  few  exceptions,  the  apple  Is  the  dominant 
rult  (Figs.  60.  61,  62,  and  6«> 
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Fh;.  (»0. — About  15  por  cent  of  the  acreage  of  apple  trees  of  bearing  age  was  In  the 
Wext  in  1920,  and  nearly  half  of  this  western  acreage  was  in  the  State  or  Washington. 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Virginia,  however,  exceeded  Washington 
in  acreage.  Most  of  the  apple  acreage  of  the  Nation  is  found  In  the  Hay  and  Pasture 
Region  from  Maine  to  West  Virginia  and  Michigan,  where  the  climate  is  cool,  but  owing 
either  to  lake  or  mountain  protection,  the  winters  are  moister  and  less  severe  than  in 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  southern  limit  of  the  apple  area  extends  only  a 
little  l>eyond  the  northern  limit  of  cotton,  and  the  western,  or  moisture  limit,  is  about 
that  of  timothy  (see  Pigs.  22  and  39). 


Pio.  61. — ^There  has  been  very  little  planting  of  apple  orchards  in  the  West  in  recent 
vears,  the  higher  freight  rates  increasing  the  difficulties  of  competition  with  eastern- 
grown  fruit.  Less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  apple  trees  not  of  bearing  age  were  in  the 
West  In  1920.  Most  of  the  acreage  of  young  trees,  it  will  be  noted  on  the  map,  is  located 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  In  New  York,  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley,  In  New 
Bngland,  along  the  Appalachians  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia,  in  the  upper  Ohio 
Vaney.  along  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  of  Michigan,  and  In  the  Sonoma  Valley  of 
California.  Trees  not  of  bearing  age  numbered  36  million  in  1920  a«  cQ|mpaj; 
nearly  66  million  in  1910.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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Fig.  62. — The  West  produced  one-third  of  the  apples  grown  in  1919  dospite  the  fact 
that  it  poHsesRed  ouly  one-seventh  of  the  acreage  or  bearing  trees.  Washington  led  all 
States  in  production,  with  a  total  almost  equal  to  that  of  New  York  and  Virginia 
combined.  The  three  famous  apple  districts  of  Washington — the  Yakima  Valley,  the 
Wenatchee  Valley,  and  Hpokane  County — stand  out  clearly  on  the  map :  also  the  Hood 
River  and  Willamette  Valleys  of  Oregon,  the  Boise,  Idaho,  district,  the  Bonoma  Valley 
In  California,  and  the  Grand  Junction-Del ta-Montrose  district  of  Colorado.  In  the 
East,  the  New  England  area,  the  two  noted  New  York  districts,  the  Appalachian,  the 
western  Michigan,  the  Ozark,  and  the  northwestern  Missouri  districts  are  the  most 
important. 
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Fio.  63. — The  commercial  crop  of  apples  in  1919 — that  is,  the  quantity  *'  sold  or  to 
be  sold  " — was  nearly  100  million  bushels,  according  to  the  census,  constituting  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  crop.  The  West  produced  over  two-fifths  of  this  commercial  crop, 
Washington  alone  reporting  over  one-nfth  of  the  total  quantity  in  the  United  States. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  commercial  crop  was  produced  in  the  lo  apple  districts  already 
referred  to.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  production  of  the  commercial  crop  of  apples  is 
more  concentrated  than  the  total  production,  and  the  total  production  in  turn,  more 
concentrated  than  the  acreage.  Diseases  and  pests  diminish  the  production. ^I^he 
unsprayed  home  orchards  several  years  before  they  kill  the  trees.  J^JVIV^ 
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Pki.  64. — ^Three  major  centers  of  peach  acreage  are  shown  on  the  map — the  early 
peach  district  in  central  Georgia,  the  late  peach  district  along  Lalce  Ontario  in  New 
York,  and  the  canning  and  dried  peach  districts  in  California.  An  important  peach 
district  Is  rapidly  developing  in  Moore  County,  N.  C.  Minor  centers  may  be  noted  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  in  western  Maryland  and  adjacent  counties  of  West  Virginia,  along 
the  Michigan  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  western  Arkansas,  and  in  northeastern  Texas. 
Cold,  dry  winters  prevent  peaches  being  grown  to  the  northwest  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Chicago  to  Omaha,  thence  to  Amarillo,  Tex.  The  Influence  of  the  Great  Lakes  in 
tempering  winter  temperatures  on  their  leeward  shores  and  retarding  growth  in  spring 
till  danger  of  frost  is  past  Is  evident  on  the  map. 
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Pio.  66. — California  produced  nearly  one-third  of  the  Nation's  crop  of  peaches  In 
1919,  Fresno  County  alone  producing  one-tenth.  Georgia  ranked  second,  with  Texas  a 
close  third.  The  New  York  crop  was  greatly  reduced  by  a  late  freeze,  but  the  New 
Jersey  crop  was  large.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  production  of  peaches  this  year 
did  not  extend  nearly  as  far  to  the  north  and  west  as  the  acreage.  The  Yakima  Valley 
in  Washington,  the  peach  belt  east  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  and  the  Grand  Junction- 
Delta  district  in  Colorado  show  a  production  disproportionate  to  the  acreage.  The 
season  of  1919  was  generally  favorable.  Although  the  number  of  bearing  peach  trees  in  the 
United  States  dropped  from  94  million  in  1910  to  65  million  in  1920,  the  production 
wao  40  per  cent  greater  in  1919  than  in  1909. 
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Fio.  66. — Nearly  half  of  tb<r  Nation's  acreage  of  plum  and  prone  trees  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  nearly  a  third  is  in  the  five  counties  of  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  Placer,  Napa, 
and  Solano.  One-twelfth  more  is  in  Marion,  Polk,  and  Tamhlll  counties,  Greg.  These 
eight  counties  produced  51  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  in  1910,  and  57  per  cent  of  the 
commercial  crop.  A  smaller  center  may  be  noted  in  Clarke  County,  Wash.,  and  a 
scattered  acreage  in  the  upper  Willamette  and  Umpqua  Valleys,  Oreg.,  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  and  in  Fresno  County,  Calif.  Prunes  constitute  nearly  the  entire  pro- 
duction in  these  States.  The  scattered  dots  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
are  practically  all  plums. 


B^o.  67. — Two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  acreage  of  grapes  is  in  California.  The  raisin 
district  centers  around  Fresno,  where  the  land  is  flat  and  the  sunshine  almost  con- 
tinuous, while  the  wine  grapes  are  grown  mostly  on  the  slopes  of  the  valleys  that 
open  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  These  wine  grapes  are  now  used  largely  for  raisins. 
A  smaller  center  may  be  noted  In  southern  California  near  San  Bernardino.  In 
the  Bast  the  principal  grape  district  extends  alone  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Brie  from 
Bhrie  to  Buffalo.  Minor  centers  may  be  seen  in  the  Finger  Lakes  district  of  New  York, 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  E)rie  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  Michigan. 
These  eastern  grapes  are  mostly  consumed  fresh  or  made  into  grape  Juice. 
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Pio.  68. — Citms  fruits  can  withstand  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  About  three-fifths 
of  the  acreage  Is  In  California  and  nearly  two-fifths  In  Florida.  There  are  a  few  orch- 
ards In  the  Mississippi  Delta  in  Louisiana,  tn  the  Brownsville,  Tex.,  district,  and  near 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  recently  hardy  Satsuma  orange  trees  have  been  planted  along  the 
Oulf  coast  in  eastern  Texas,  southern  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  Lemons  are  practically 
confined  to  California,  grapefruit  largely  to  Florida,  while  oranges  are  grown  in  both 
States. 

The  principal  pear  districts  are  the  Ontario  shore  counties  and  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley of  New  York,  southwestern  Michigan  along  the  lake,  the  foothills  of  central  and 
southern  California,  western  Oregon,  and  the  Yakima  Valley  of  Waahington. 


Pio.  69. — Only  three  kinds  of  nuts  are  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  I'nited 
States — pecans,  walnuts,  and  almonds.  The  pecan  is  native  to  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  largest  acreage  is  found  in  a  belt  which  extends  from  central  Missouri 
across  Oklahoma  to  south-central  Texas.  Recently  extensive  planting  of  pecan  trees  has 
taken  place  on  the  coastal  plain  in  Georgia,  the  Carollnas.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  north- 
ern Florida.  Almonds  and  walnuts  have  been  introducea  from  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  their  production  is  practically  confined  to  California,  except  for  a  considerable  acre- 
age of  walnuts  in  the  Willamette  valley  of  Oregon  and  adjoining  counties  in  Washington. 
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Fio.  70. — The  conmiorcial  productloD  of  strawberries  has  become  concentrate*!  in  un- 
usual degree  In  a  few  centers,  notably,  in  Camberland,  Camden,  Burlington,  and  Atlantic 
Counties,  N.  J. ;  Sussex  County,  Dei. ;  Wicomico,  Worcester,  Caroline,  and  Anne  Arundel 
Counties,  Md.  :  in  Hamilton,  Rhea,  Crockett,  Gibson,  I^^uderdale,  and  Madison  (^oun 
ties,  Tenn. ;  in  WV.rrcn  County,  Ky. ;  In  Barry,  Lawrence.  McDonald,  and  Newton  Coun- 
ties, Mo.,  and  adjaciut  counties  of  Washington  and  Itenton  in  Arkannas ;  in  White 
County,  Ark. ;  in  Tangipahoa  Parish,  La. ;  in  Berrien  County,  Mich. ;  in  Sonoma,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Los  Anjjeles  Counties,  Calif. ;  and  in  Hood  Kiver  County,  Oreg.  These  .'lO 
counties,  out  of  the  3,000  in  the  United  States,  contained  one-third  of  the  NatIon*8 
acreage  of  strawberries  in  1919. 
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Fio.  71. — The  centers  of  cranberry  acreage  are  Cape  Cod  Mass.,  southern  New  Jersey, 
and  central  Wisconsin — all  districts  of  sandy,  marsny,  acid  soils.  The  centers  of  bush 
fruit  acreage  are  southern  New  Jersey :  the  Marlhforo  district  in  the  Hudson  Valley  of 
New  York ;  the  district  east  and  southeast  of  Rochester ;  the  belt  along  Lake  Erie  from 
Buffalo  to  Cleveland;  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  especially  Berrien  i'ounty; 
the  eastern  shore  of  Puget  Sound,  especially  the  Puyallup  district ;  and  the  Willamette 
Vslley  In  Oregon,  especially  the  district  around  Salem.  This  latter  distrlet  siThM-jMiizes 
in  loganberries  grown  for  canning  and  bottling.  Minor  centers  may  be  ncMfed  Jieaj  manj 
of  the  large  cities.  Digitized  by  VniJiJ*- 
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THK  FARM  ANIMALS 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE 

UNITED  STATES.  JAN.1J920 
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Pig.  72. — Cattle  In  1920  consUtuted  the  leading  class  of  Uve  stock  in  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  value.  This  value  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the  dairy  and 
beef  types.  Between  1910  and  1920  the  total  value  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased 143  per  cent,  due  mostlv  to  an  increase  in  value  per  head  of  125  per  cent ; 
whereas  the  value  of  all  horses  decreased  14  per  cent,  due  to  exactly  the  same  decrease 
in  value  per  head.  Cattle  constituted  46  p<>r  cent  of  the  value  of  all  farm  animals, 
horses  and  mules  32  per  cent,  swine  12  per  cent,  sheep  and  goats  5  per  cent,  and  poultry 
nearly  5  per  cent.  The  swine,  however,  produce  annually  pork  and  lard  having  a  value 
greater  than  that  of  the  beef  and  veal  from  the  cattle. 


LIVE  STOCK  ON   FARMS 
NUMBER  AND  VALUE 

TWENTY  LEADING  STATES.  JAN.1.1920 

OOATS 


STATE 
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MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
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PIG.  78. — Iowa  leads  the  States  in  value  of  live  stock  on  farms,  but  is  exceeded  by 
Toxas  in  number  of  animal  units.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  9  of  the  11  leading  States  in 
value  of  live  stock  are  located  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Corn  Belt.  On  the  other  band, 
Georgia  is  the  only  State  lying  almost  wholly  in  the  Cotton  Belt  that  is  included  in  this 
list  of  20  leadinfc  live-stock  Slates.  The  concentration  of  live  stock  in  the  Com  Belt 
and  in  the  dniryinR  centers  of  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Rpffion  is  shown  in  Pixure  107' 
Cattle  and  horses  and  mules,  it  will  be  noted,  constitute  in  the  different  States  from' 
six-tenths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  all  live  stock.  «..^o    nwu. 
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Pio.  74. — One-third  of  the  horses  in  the  United  States  are  raised  in  the  Com  Belt, 
one-sixth  in  the  Great  Plains  Region,  one-tenth  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area,  and  one- 
twelfth  in  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  section  of  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region.  These 
are  the  regions  of  surplus  grain  and  cheap  forage.  Comparatively  few  horses  are  raised 
in  the  Cotton  Belt,  or  the  Central  and  North  Atlantic  States,  because  these  are  regions 
of  deficient  grain  production  and  feed  must  be  shipped  in  at  heavy  expense.  It  is  more 
economical  to  ship  the  mature  horses  into  these  deficiency  regions  than  to  ship  the  grain 
to  grow  them.     (See  Figs.  11,  12,  27,  32,  33,  36,  and  41.) 


Fio.  75. — Two-thirds  of  the  mules  are  raised  in  the  western  section  of  the  Corn  and 
Winter  Wheat  Region  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt,  the  centers  of 
production  being  about  300  miles  south  of  the  centers  of  horse  production.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  adaptation  of  the  mule  to  warmer  temperature  than  the  horse, 
but  also  in  part  to  the  shorter  distance  and  smaller  cost  of  transportation  to  the  Cotton 
Belt,  where  most  of  the  mules  are  sent  (see  Fig.  77).  Formerly  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee were  the  leading  States  in  mule  production,  but  now  a  much  greater  number  are 
raised  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  where  feed  is  cheaper.  C^ r^r^c^io 
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PiQ.  76. — Over  one-quarter  of  the  mature  horses  (2  years  old  and  over)  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  over  three-quarters  are  in  the  humla  eastern 
half  of  the  country.  The  small  number  of  horse's  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  eastern 
sections  of  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Re^don  is  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  pref- 
erence for  mules  as  work  animals  in  these  regions  (see  Fig.  77).  The  acres  of  crops 
per  mature  horst-  and  mule  In  the  Cotton  Belt  (17  acres  >  Is  practically  the  same  as  in  tat 
Corn  Belt  (18  acres),  or  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture  K4'»;lon  M6  acres).  The  number  of 
horses  in  cities  and  Tillages  ("not  on  farms  or  ranges'*)  was  1,705,611  on  January  1, 
1920,  or  about  one-tenth  the  number  of  mature  horses  on  farms.  f^ r^r^r^\r> 
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Pio.  77. — About  flve-sixthg  of  the  mature  mules  (2  years  old  and  over)  In  the  Uult 
States  are  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat  Region.  In  the  easte 
Cotton  Belt  (east  of  Texas  and  Louisiana),  ^here  negro  farmers  are  most  numera 
(Hee  Figs.  116  and  117).  there  are  twice  as  many  mature  mules  as  horses.  1'he  populari 
of  mules  is  also  increasing  in  the  North  and  West.  Whereas  the  number  of  hors 
over  1  year  of  age  on  farms  in  the  United  States  was  only  6  per  cent  greater  In  19! 
than  in  1910.  the  number  of  mules  increased  33  per  cent.  This  rate  of  increase  w 
almost  as  great  in  the  North  as  In  the  South.  MuleH.  it  will  hp'  noted,  are  used  i 
farms  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
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Fio.  78.^-The  number  of  pure-bred  horses  of  saddle  and  carriage  breeds  In  the  United 
States  was  only  about  one-ninth  the  number  of  those  of  draft  breeds  in  1920.  The  rela- 
tively large  number  of  these  saddle  and  carriage  horses  in  Kentucky  and  adjacent  por- 
tions of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  also  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  is  noteworthy.  These  are 
areas  famous  in  song  and  story  for  their  fine  horses,  and  despite  the  decline  of 
horse  racing  as  a  sport,  and  the  decreased  use  of  horses  for  riding  and  driving,  breeders 
and  horse  fanciers  in  these  States  retain  a  large  number  of  pure-bred  saddle  and  carriage 
horses.     Probably  only  a  small  number,  however,  are  used  for  breeding. 


Pio.  79. — About  half  the  pure-bred  draft  horses  in  the  United  States  are  In  the  Corn 
Belt,  and  most  of  the  other  half  are  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture,  Spring  Wheat,  and  Great 
Plains  Regions.  Very  few  are  found  in  the  South  or  Southwest.  In  California,  Oregon, 
Wa^ington,  and  Idaho,  however,  pure-bred  draft  horses  relative  to  the  total  number 
of  horses  are  almost  as  common  as  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Three-fourths  of  the  pure-bred 
draft  horses  in  the  United  States  are  Percherons,  10  per  cent  are  Belgians,  5  per  cent  are 
Shires,  and  4  per  cent  are  Clydesdales,  other  breeds  constituting  the  remainder. 
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B'lo.  80. — Cattle  are  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  United  States  than  any  other 
kind  of  live  stock.  The  densest  area  Is  in  Iowa,  northern  Missouri,  eastern  Nebraska, 
southern  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  northwestern  Illinois.  On  January  1.  1920, 
there  were  about  14  million  cattle  in  the  Corn  Belt,  or  60  to  the  square  mile;  12 
million  In  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region,  which  is  36  to  the  square  mile ;  10  million  in 
the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region,  which  is  32  to  the  square  mile;  9  million  in  the 
Cotton  Belt,  or  21  to  the  square  mile;  and  9i  million  in  the  Great  Plains  Region,  or 
about  20  to  the  square  mile.  The  seven  other  regions  had  about  14  million  cattle,  an 
averaflre  of  11  to  the  square  mile.  In  Iowa  there  were  82  cattle  to  the  sguare  mile. 
(See  Pigs.  11,  27,  and  38.)  ^  ' 
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r;r..  SI  — Ui-t-f  emtio  t^>iivtitiifo  slichtlv  ovor  half  tho  total  number  of  cattle  In  the 
TnittHl  8i;«t»»s,  Imm  s.ichtly  lt«ss  than  \\i\\t  tlu»  vahio.  Over  >  million  bt'ef  cattle  linclud- 
ir.c  »al\»'»>  aro  in  tho  i\>rn  l^olt,  an.l  as  manv  nioro  in  the  Great  Plains  Repon.  these 
two  rocit»r.s  havinj?  n»"arly  hn'f  the  Kvf  cattle  in  the  ci^untry.  A  larjre  niiinl>er  of  beef 
vatT'.e  wi:;  also  Iv  nt'tt'ti  in  tlif  Subtrooital  CvMSt  an«l  <outhem  p*>rt1en  of  th^  Cotton 
H«  It.  In  the  Arp»l««hian  va'!e>'*,  in  •astern  Kansas,  in  the  mountain  parks  and  valleya 
of  ro\  ra.lo  rtah.  a'.d  M:ho.  on  the  plateaus  of  s«^uthwe'itern  New  Mexico  and  sontb- 
<Msti  rn  Arirv^:.a.  arnl  in  t'-^'forr.'a  t'^A  er  4o  rn^r  c^nt  oi  the  N>t»f  tattle  are  in  the  west- 
ern half  ^f  tV..>  Ir.iTeti  States.  (Se^^  F'.srs.  I'J.  'JT.  and  Al  \  The  ix^rne-r  table  frtrea  fignren 
of  Iteef  cattle  and  of  oalvt*s  on  farms  onlv  :  there  were  ^*.>1V^^>;;  in  cities  and  TlIlag«B. 
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Fio.  82. — Nearly  half  the  dairy  cattle  In  the  United  States  are  in  the  Hay  and  Pas- 
ture Region  and  the  adjacent  northern  and  eastern  margin  of  the  Corn  Belt.  Other 
dense  areas  will  be  noted  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  which  is  really  Corn  Belt 
country,  and  in  th^  valleys  of  the  North  and  South  Pacific  regions.  In  the  Cotton  Belt, 
especially  the  northern  portion,  dairy  cattle  are  more  numerous  than  beef  cattle,  but 
in  the  Great  Plains,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Arid  Intermountain  Regions  they  are  much 
less  numerous.  Nine-tenths  of  the  dairy  cattle  are  in  the  Bast.  The  dairy  cattle  In 
cities  and  villages  ('*  not  on  farms  and  ranges")  number  1.220,564,  which  is  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  all  dairy  cattle  and  calves  in  the  United  States.     (See  Figs.  25/4D^      "  "'  ' 
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Fio.  83. — The  number  of  registered  pure-bred  beef  cattle  Is  more  concentrated  gco- 
graphlcally  than  that  of  all  beef  cattle.  Iowa  alone  has  one-seventh  of  the  entire  num- 
ber in  the  United  States.  Five  per  cent  of  the  beef  cattle  In  Iowa  are  registered.  The 
prairie  and  plains  portion  of  the  United  States  (see  "tall  grass'*  and  •'^ short  grass" 
of  Fig.  7)  has  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  pure-bred  beef  cattle  in  the  country.  About  two- 
fifths  of  the  registered  beef  cattle  are  Shorthorns — nearly  one-half  if  Polled  Durham 
be  included — and  nearly  two-fifths  more  are  Herefords.  Aberdeen-Angus  constitute  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total  number.  Iowa  leads  the  States  by  a  wide  margin  in  number  of 
Shorthorns  and  Aberdeen- Angus,  while  Texas  leads  in  number  ot  Herefords. 


Fio.  84. — Sixty  per  cent  of  the  registered  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  are  concentrated  in 
the  Hay  and  Paflture  Region.  About  5  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cattle  in  this  region  are 
registered.  New  York  has  one-sixth  of  the  registered  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States, 
and  Wisconsin  has  one-eighth.  Much  smaller  numbers  may  be  noted  in  the  valleys  of 
California  and  of  western  Oregon  and  Washington.  About  58  per  cent  of  the  registered 
dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States  are  HoJstein-Friesians,  25  per  cent  are  Jerseys.  9  per 
cent  are  Guernseys,  8  per  cent  are  Ayrshires,  and  1  per  cent  Brown  Swiss,  the  re- 
mainder being  unspecified. 
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Pio.  86. — This  map  shows  the  commercial  dairying  districts.  The  concentration  in 
the  Hay  and  I^asture  Region  is  much  greater  than  that  of  dairy  cattle  (Fig.  82). 
Commercial  dairy  centers  may  also  be  noted  near  the  large  cities  outside  this  region, 
notably  Philadelphia*  Baltimore,  WaKhlngton,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
saa  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco.  These,  as  also  the  centers  adjoining  New 
York  City,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit,  represent  market  milk  mostly ; 
while  the  larger  districts  in  central  and  northern  New  York,  in  Wisconsin,  and  In 
Minnesota  represent  milk  and  butter  fat  sold  to  creameries  and  cheese  factories  largely 
(see  Figs.  86,  87,  and  88).  The  value  of  dairy  products  consumed  on  the  farm  is  esti- 
mated by  the  census  at  about  $240,000,000. 
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Fio.  86. — Butter  made  on  farms  in  1919  constltatod  43  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
ductioD  of  1,646,171,874  pounds  rt»ported  by  the  census.  The  areas  of  densest  proooc- 
tion  of  farm  butter,  it  will  be  noted,  are  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  extending  from  eastern 
Pennsylyanla  to  Alabama ;  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  of  nortnern  Alabama  and  east- 
ern Tennessee :  the  upper  Ohio  River  basin  :  the  western  porti(»n  of  Kentucliy  and  Ten- 
nessee :  and  the  nort^»ea8tern  portion  of  Texas.  It  Is  notable  how  little  butter  Is 
made  on  farms  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  where  the  factory  system  is  well  developed. 
Over  half  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  made  butter  In  1919.  but  leas  than  one- 
third  of  the  butter  made  was  sold.     Most  of  this  farm   butter  sold  wafS^conBumed  in 
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Fio.  87. — Most  of  tho  factory  butter  is  made  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region,  espe- 
cially the  western  portion,  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Reiiions.  The 
spotted  character  or  the  map,  especially  in  the  Com  Belt,  indicati's  the  concentration 
of  butter  making  in  a  relatively  few  cities  to  which  the  cream  or  butter  fat  is  shipped 
from  the  farms.  Whereas  only  half  as  much  butter  was  soid  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  in  1919  as  in  1909,  the  amount  of  butter  fat  sold  increased  74  per  cent 
and  of  cream  sold  50  per  cent.  The  figures  used  in  preparing  this  map  were  com- 
piled from  reports  received  by  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agrl- 
cultarai  Economics.  Returns  received  since  the  map  was  prepared  increase  the  total  for 
the  United  States  to  1,055,000,000  pounds. 
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Pio.  88. — Practically  all  the  cheese  is  dow  made  In  factories,  only  6,000,000  pound*. 
In  1919.  or  lees  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States,  being 
made  on  farms.  About  two-thirds  of  the  cheese  is  made  in  Wisconsin  and  half  of  the 
remainder  in  New  York.  Cheese  production  has  developed  in  those  parts  of  Wisconsin 
and  Nefw  York  having  lees  than  150  days  in  the  fn*owinK  season,  except  along  the  lake 
shores,  and  in  the  central,  sandy  portion  of  Wisconsin,  which  has  poor  pastures.  The 
short,  cool  season  favors  summer  pasture  and  cheese  production,  just  as  silage,  winter 
dairying,  butter  making,  skim  milk,  hogs,  and  corn  complete  the  economic  cycle  la  the 
warmer  belt  to  the  south.  The  flguree  were  compiled  from  reports  receive"^"  '" 
and  Poultry  Dlyision,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Bcoaomici.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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FIQ.  89. — Over  two-fifths  of  the  hogs  and  pigs  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  nearly  one-fifth  are  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  nearly  another  fifth  in  the  Corn  and 
Winter  Wheat  Region.  In  1919  there  were,  on  the  average,  106  swine  per  square  mile 
in  the  Com  Belt,  27  In  the  Cotton  Belt,  82  in  the  Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region, 
17  In  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region,  and  about  4  per  square  mile  in  the  remainder  of 
the  United  States.  Just  as  the  cool  Hay  and  Pasture  Region  finds  the  best  outlet  for 
its  crops  in  feeding  dairy  cows,  so  the  warm,  rich  Corn  Belt  finds  the  growing  of  corn 
and  feeding  of  beef  cattle  and  hogrs  its  most  profitable  system  of  farming  (see  Figs. 
27  and  81).  Swine  in  cities  and  Tillages  numbered  2,638,389,  which  is  about  4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  in  the  United  States. 
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Fig.  90. — Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  registered  pure-bred  hogs  and  pigs  are  in  the 
Corn  Belt.  About  one-seventh,  as  with  pure-bred  beef  cattle,  are  in  Iowa.  Nearly 
5  per  cent  of  the  swine  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  registered,  and  3  per  cent  in  the  remainder 
of  the  United  States.  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  constitute  40  per  cent  of  the  registered  swine 
in  the  United  States,  Poland-China  85  per  cent,  Chester-White  9  per  cent,  Hampshire 
5  per  cent,  Berkshire  4  per  cent,  other  breeds  and  unRpecifled  7  per  cent.  Iowa  leads 
all  States  in  number  of  pure-bred  Duroc-Jersey,  Poland-China.  Chester- White,  Hampshire 
and  Tarn  worth ;  Indiana  in  number  of  spotted  I'oland-Chlna  ;  Pennsylvania  in  Berkshires; 
Kiuisas  in  Essex ;  and  Minnesota  in  Yorksliires 


Fig.  91. — Registered  pure-bred  sheep  and  lambs  are  more  evenly  diffused  geograph- 
ically than  pure-bred  cattle  or  swine.  A  few  breeders  remain  in  the  old  centers  of 
production  in  Vermont  and  New  York ;  manv  more  pure-bred  sheep  may  be  noted  in  the 
more  recent  production  areas  of  Ohio,  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and  southern  Michi- 
gan ;  but  the  greatest  number  is  now  found  in  the  West,  Idaho  leading  the  States  with 
nearly  50,000  registered  animals.  Shropshires  constitute  27  per  cent  of  all  registered 
sheep  in  the  United  States,  Rombouillet  23  per  cent,  Merino  14  per  cent,  Hampshire 
11  per  cent,  other  breeds  and  unspecified  25  per  cent.  The  Cotton  Belt-  is  the  lOnly 
region  in  which  there  are  practically  no  pure-bred  sheep.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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Pio.  92. — Orer  60  per  cent  of  the  sheep  and  lambg  are  In  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States,  largely  because  sheep  can  graze  on  more  arid  lands  than  any  other  kind 
of  domesticated  animal,  and  also  are  less  8ubjert  to  diwoase  in  arid  than  In  humid 
climates.  The  dense  spots  shown  in  the  West  are  owing  in  part  to  the  date  of  enumera- 
tion, .January  1,  when  mahy  sheep  are  Ifeing  fed  in  the  irrigated  districts,  and  in 
part  of  the  enumeration  of  sheep  in  that  county  in  which  the  owner  resides,  even 
though  the  bands  of  sheep  be  roaming  over  distant  deserts.  The  followlns  summer  the 
same  sheep  may  Kraze  on  the  alpine  meadows  of  the  national  forests  an  hundred  miles 
or  more  away.    The  dense  centers  In  the  East,  however,  represent  sheep  on  farms  within 

the  counties  Indicated.  _ C^ r\r\n\{> 
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Fig.  03. — Over  half  or  the  goats  In  the  United  States  are  in  Texas — nearly  all  on  the 
Edwards  Plateau.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  (see  Figs.  81  and  92)  are  grazed  on  the 
same  land  in  this  district,  the-  cattle  pasturing  on  the  grass,  the  goats  browsing  the 
oak  scrub  and  other  brush,  retarding  its  advance  upon  the  grass  land,  while  the  sheep 
eat  the  weeds  as  well  as  the  grass  and  brush.  In  the  South  and  in  western  Oregon  the 
goats  are  used  in  large  numbers  in  clearing  up  cut-over  land.  In  Texas  and  Oregon  the 
goats  are  mostly  Angoras,  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Angoras  predominate,  but  other 
breeds  are  common,  while  in  the  South  practically  none  of  the  goats  are  raised  for 
their  fleece. 


Fig.  94. — The  farm  value  of  the  wool  produced  In  the  United  States  In  1919  was  about 
120  million  dollars,  and  of  the  mohair  about  three  and  a  half  million.  Texas  led  the 
States  in  value  of  wool  and  mohair  produced,  but  ns  the  value  of  the  mohair  amounted 
to  $2,673,275,  the  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  Texas  was  less  than  in  Montana,  Ohio, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  or  Oregon.  The  average  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  1919  per  mature 
sheep  January  1,  1920.  was  $6.43  in  Ohio,  $6.50  in  Montana.  $5.53  in  Oregon,  and 
about  $4  in  Texas ;  while  the  value  of  mohair  in  Texas  per  mature  goat  raised  for  the 
fleece  was  $2.40.    The  price  of  wool  in  1919  was  about  three  times  the  pre-war  price. 
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Fig.  95. — Half  of  the  poultry  in  the  United  States  are  In  the  Com  Belt  and  arouPd 
its  margin^  where  feed  is  cheap.  But  the  two  most  notable  districts  of  production  are 
the  counties  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  near  Philadelphia,  and  Sonoma  County, 
Calif.,  especially  the  district  around  Petaluma.  Six  counties  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania had  nearly  5  million  poultry  on  January  1,  1920,  or  4,000  to  the  square  mile; 
while  in  Sonoma  County  there  were  over  3  million  poultry,  with  sales  of  eggs  and 
chickens  amounting  to  over  12  million  dollars  in  1919.  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif., 
had  1,850.000  poultry.  The  California  cities  are  supplied  largely  from  these  two 
counties ;  but  the  eastern  cities  draw  their  supplies  from  a  much  wider  territory. 
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Fig.  96. — Two  areas  of  donso  distribution  of  beoe  stand  out  on  the  map,  the  southern 
Appalachians  and  southern  Culiforniu.  The  southern  Appalachian  area,  extending  from 
eastern  Kentucky  to  northern  Georgia  and  Alabama,  had  about  600.000  colonies  in 
1919  and  produced  about  7,000,000  pounds  of  honey;  whereas  California,  with  only 
181,000  colonies,  produced  5,500.000  pounds,  or  almost  three  times  as  much  per  colony. 
Texas  also  produced  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  honey  In  1919.  The  irrigated  district! 
in  the  West,  where  frnlt  and  alfalfa  furnish  many  ffowers,  show  distinctly  on  the  maiK 
Districts  having  large  numbers  of  bees  may  also  he  noted  In  New  York  Smte^^aUmf  itne 
Ohio  Blver,  and  in  southern  Illinois.  Digitized  by  VJiVJOvlc 
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Pio.  97. — This  map,  showing  the  distribution  of  farms,  might  also  serve  as  a  map 
of  farm  population.  The  densest  areas  are  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  upper 
FMedraont  of  Houth  Carolina  and  (Georgia,  eastern,  central,  and  western  Tennessee,  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  the  Tazoo  Delta  in  MississlppL  Over  half  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat  Region.  Many  of  the 
tenant  farms  on  the  plantations  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  however,  are  little  more  than 
laborers*  allotments.  The  Com  Belt,  although  it  Includes  over  one-third  the  value  of 
farm  property  in  the  United  States,  has  only  one-seventh  of  the  farms.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  farms  are  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  The  relative  density  of  farm 
population  in  the  South  Is  even  greater  than  that  of  farms.     (See  Pigs.  104  and  118.) 
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Figs.  98  to  101. — The  typical  negro  tenant  farms  are  from  30  to  50  acres  in  size, 
of  which  about  half  is  In  cotton.  Many  white  farmers  also  have  small  farms,  both 
In  the  Cotton  Belt  and  in  the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat  Region.  Farms  of  50  to  100 
acres  are  characteristic  of  the  white  cotton  farmers  in  the  upper  Piedmont  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia  and  the  Black  Prairie  of  Texas;  also  of  the  fair  to  good  soils  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  On  the  richer  lands  of  the  Corn  Belt  farms 
of  100  to  260  acres  prevail.  Large  farms  in  area — over  260  acres — are  found  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  Spring  Wheat  regions.  A  two-section  "  dry  farm  **  in  the  Great  Plains 
Region,  however.  Is  no  larger  in  productivity  than  a  quarter-section  Jarm  in  the 
Corn  Belt  (see  Fig.  108).  Digitized  by  GOOQl^ 
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Fig.  102. — Improved  land  is  a  better  criterion  of  the  real  size  of  a  farm  than  ItR 
total  area*  The  Cotton  Belt  stands  out  clearlv,  with  the  farms  in  most  of  the  area 
averaging  less  than  40  acres.  The  same  small  acreage  per  farm  is  found  in  eastern 
New  England,  where  trucking  and  dairying  dominate,  and  in  the  upper  Lakes  area, 
where  farms  are  only  partially  reclaimed  from  the  forest.  At  the  other  extreme,  much 
of  the  Great  Plains  ana  most  of  the  Spring  Wheat  Area  average  over  200  acres  per  farm. 
The  sharp  gradation  zone  extending  from  northwestern  Minnesota  to  Indiana,  thence 
to  central  Texas,  marks  the  eastern  margin  of  the  prairies  (see  Fig.  7).  Prairie  farms 
were  more  easily  and  quickly  made  than  forest  fiirms,  and  have  remained  larger.    X§^ 
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Pio.  108. — The  Core  Belt  Is  conspicuous  od  this  map,  average  land  values  in  central 
Illinois  and  northwestern  Iowa  having  ri»^n  to  over  $250  an  acre  in  1919.  There  has 
been  a  decline  since.  The  irrigated  areas  are  also  shown  on  the  map  as  having  land 
values  of  over  $250.  but  this  is  not  true  of  all  the  districts.  Even  the  larger  Irrigated 
areas  were  too  small  to  show  other  than  in  black,  and  many  smaller  districts  could  not 
be  shown  at  all.  Tlie  regions  of  low  land  values  are  tlie  arid  and  seniinrid  lands  of 
the  West,  the  sandy,  thin,  or  stony  soils  of  the  upper  Lakes  area  and  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  light  or  leached  lands  in  parts  of  the  South,  wht>re  also  much  of  the 
farm  may  be  in  forest.  The  first  box  in  the  legend  should  read  $0-410,  the  second  box 
I11-I2G. 
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Fio.  104. — Over  one-third  of  the  value  of  farm  property  In  the  United  States  is  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  and  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  farm  land.  Thi>  average  value  of 
farm  land  per  acre  January  1.  1920,  was  |148  in  the  Com  Belt,  as  compared  with 
$40  In  the  Cotton  Belt,  $48  in  the  Hav  and  Pasture  Region,  and  $21  in  the  Great 
Plains  Region.  Only  in  the  South  Pacinc  Coast  Region  does  the  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty per  square  mile  and  of  farm  land  per  acre  ($114)  approach  the  values  In  the 
Com  Belt.  Note  the  districts  of  greater  values  adjoining  New  Torlc  City.  Philadelphia. 
I>etroit,  and  the  Twin  Cities,  also  the  Blue  Grass  district  in  Kentucfcibd  by  VjOOQIC 
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FiQ.  105. — The  value  of  farm  buildings  is  greatest  in  southeastem  Pennsylyania, 
where  It  exceeds  the  yalue  of  the  land,  and  averages  $4,000  to  |5,000  per  farm.  In  the 
Com  Belt  the  average  value  of  farm  buildings  is  $8,400  per  farm,  and  it  is  almost  as 
much  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Hav  and  Pasture 
Region.  In  the  Cotton  Belt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  value  is  only  $738.  owing 
in  part  to  the  large  number  of  negro  shanties.  However,  the  value  of  the  buildings  on 
the  landlord's  farm  In  a  plantation  is  almost  as  great  as  the  values  in  the  Corn  Belt 
These  values  of  farm  buildings  include  bams  and  outbuildings,  and  since  the  value 
of  the  house  is,  in  general,  about  half  that  of  all  farm  buildings,  the  average  value 
of  farm  houses  ia  the  United  States  is  only  about  $900. 


Pig.  106. — About  one-half  of  the  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  in  the 
United  States  was  reported  in  1920  from  the  Com  Belt  and  the  Hay  and  Pasture 
Region;  but  the  greatest  value  per  farm  ($1,870)  was  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area.  In 
the  general  farming  districts  of  the  North  and  West  the  average  farm  had  aboot 
$1,000  worth  of  machinery  in  1920,  but  the  much  smaller  amount  per  farm  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  ($215),  and  in  the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat  Region  ($400),  reduced  the 
Nation's  average  to  $557.  The  proportioii  which  the  value  of  machine^  and  imple- 
ments constituted  of  the  total  value  of  farm  property  was  extraordinarily  uniform,  ranging 
around  4  to  5  per  oeot  in  all  the  regions,  except  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region,  where  it 
constituted  7  per  cent.  niniti7fid  hv  tiOOQle 
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Fio.  107. — ^The  Corn  Belt  contains  one-fonrtb  of  the  value  of  all  live  stock  In  the 
United  States,  or  somewhat  more  than  the  entire  western  half  of  the  cotmti^.  There  is 
also  dense  distribution  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  in  New  York,  and  in  south- 
eastern Pennsjlvania,  in  which  districts  dairying  is  very  important.  The  greatest  aver* 
age  value  per  farm,  over  $3,000,  is  in  the  Arid  Intermountain  and  the  Great  Plains  regions ; 
the  smallest,  $583,  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  However,  the  proportion  which  value  of  live  stock 
constitutes  of  the  total  farm  investment  is  12  per  cent  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  as  compared 
with  8  per  cent  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The  greatest  proportion.  18  per  cent,  is  found  in  the 
Rocky  Moontain  and  Arid  Intermountain  reglooa 


Pio.  108. — The  expenditure  for  feed  is  greatest  in  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Region,  where 
dairying  dominates  and  the  production  of  grain  is  deficient,  and  in  the  Corn  Belt,  where 
feed  is  freely  bought  and  sold  by  the  farmers,  most  of  whom  feed  beef  cattle  and  hogs. 
In  north-central  Illinois  the  expenditure  for  feed  is  much  less  because  the  com  is  largely 
sold  to  the  near-by  Chicago  market,  and  few  cattle  or  hogs  are  raised.  (See  Pigs.  28,  81. 
89,  and  107.)  The  heavier  expenditure  shown  in  the  Puget  Sound  and  Willamette  val- 
leys is  largely  for  feed  for  dairy  cows,  while  in  California  the  feed  i&  bought  principally 
for  dairy  cows  and  poultry. 
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Fio.  100. — Fertilizer  is  used  at  present  principally  on  the  more  intensively  cultivated 
crops,  particularly  cotton,  tobacco,  fruit,  and  truck,  including  potatoes  ;  and  almost  whoUv 
as  yet  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier  and  the  soils  more  leached. 
About  half  of  the  expenditure  in  1019  was  in  the  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont  portions 
of  Georgia,  the  Carolinns,  and  Virginia.  Minor  areas  are  the  trucking  districts  of  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island,  the  tobacco-onion  district  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  the  Aroos- 
took potato  district  in  Maine,  and  the  fruit-trucking  district  in  southern  California. 
Especially  significant  and  prophetic  is  the  considerable  expenditure  shown  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  and  even  In  Illinois  and  Iowa. 


Pig.  110. — The  expenditure  for  labor  in  1919  was  greatest  in  the  trucking,  fruit,  and 
dairying  areas,  especially  the  coastal  belt  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Salem,  Mass..  the  Ontario 
lowland  of  New  York,  the  El^rin  dairy  district  of  northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wis- 
consin, and  th<»  irrigated  valleyH  of  the  West.  Heavy  expenditure  is  also  shown  In  most 
of  the  Corn  Belt,  and  somewhat  less  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Wheat  Areas.  Although 
cotton  is  a  crop  requiring  much  more  labor  than  any  other  major  crop,  the  cash  expendi- 
ture is  small  in  the  Cotton  Belt  becau.*«e  most  of  the  labor  is  furnished  by  croppers  and 
tenants.  In  the  Black  Prairie  of  Texas,  however,  many  Mexicans  are  hired  to  pick 
cotton. 
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Fio.  111. — The  average  value  of  farms,  including  buildings,  machinery,  and  live  stock, 
in  the  prairie  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Houthern  part  of  the  Spring  Wheat 
Region  is  about  |40,000.  Tho  high  values  shown  in  western  Teza8  and  nortnern  Nevada 
are  mostly  of  cattle  ranches,  which  are  few  in  number  and  large  in  area,  often  including 
thousands  <»f  acres  of  arid  ran^e.  In  central  and  southern  California,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  high-priced  farms  are  small,  but  ronNlKt  of  expensive  orchards,  or  of  bean 
or  sugor-be«  t  land.  The  very  low-priced  farms  shown  In  the  eastern  Cotton  Belt  are, 
in  large  part,  small  cropper  or  tenant  holdings  In  plantations.  The  light  areas  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tciine88<H»  n'present  poor  mountain  farms.  ^  -►  ■ 
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Fio.  112. — The  extent  of  farm  tenancy  is  commonly  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
farmers  who  are  tenants ;  but  often  of  equal  significance  is  the  proportion  of  tiie  im- 
proved land,  or  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  included  In  their 
farms.  In  Illinois,  for  instance,  less  than  43  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants,  but 
these  tenants  operute  48  per  cent  of  the  improved  land,  and  their  farms  include  over  52 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  in  the  State.  In  Alabama,  on  the  other  hand, 
nearly  68  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants,  but  the  tenants  operate  only  about  the 
same  proportion  of  improved  land  as  the  tenants  in  Illinois,  and  their  farms  '  ' 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  land  and  buildhi^.  Digitized  by  * 
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Fio.  118. — This  map  shows  the  relative  extent  of  tenancy  from  the  standpoint  of 
improved  land.  The  principal  areas  having  over  60  per  cent  of  the  improved  land 
operated  bv  tenants  are  the  richest  portions  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
(see  PiffS.  22  and  24).  These  are  our  most  productive  areas  (see  Fig.  21),  in  which  many 
of  the  farmers  or  planters  can  afford  to  retire  to  town  and  be  supported  by  the  rent  of 
their  farms.  The  small  proportion  of  improved  land  operated  by  tenants  in  the  hills  of 
New  England,  in  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  on  the  sandy  lower  coastal  plain 
of  the  South,  and  in  the  arid  areas  of  the  West  is  noteworthy. 
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Fig.  114. — The  largest  number  of  farms  operated  by  white  owners  is  fonnd  among  the 
Germans  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Wisconsin,  the  mountaineers  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  the  soutncrn  Appalachians,  and  the  pioneers  in  the  West.  The 
fewer  number  of  farm  owner-operators  in  the  prairie  portion  6f  the  Corn  Belt,  as  com- 
pared with  the  originally  forested  portion  (see  Fig.  7),  Is  noteworthy.  This  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  larger,  consequently  fewer,  farms  (see  Fig.  102),  and  in  part  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  tenants  (see  Fig.  112).  The  thinner  distribution  in  northern  New  England, 
the  upper  Lakes  region,  and  the  West  is  owing  to  fewer  farms  and  not  to  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  farms  operated  by  owners  (see  Fig.  113) . 


P^ic.  115. — The  largest  number  of  farms  operated  by  white  tenants  is  in  the  upper 
Piedmont  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  in  the  Black  Waxy  Prairie  of 
Texas.  In  these  districts  negroes  are  less  numerous  than  to  the  South  and  East,  and 
the  cotton  is  grown  mostly  by  white  farmers.  The  proportion  of  tenancy  is  about  the 
same  as  in  central  Illinois.  A  large  number  of  white  tenants  are  shown  in  Kentucky 
and  western  Ohio,  especially  in  the  tobacco  districts,  and  throughout  the  Corn  Belt, 
The  small  number  of  tenants,  as  compared  with  owners  (Fig.  114),  is  notable  In  the 
Bay  and  Pasture  Begion  and  in  the  West. 
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Fio.  lie. — The  largest  number  of  farms  operated  by  negro  owners  Is  found  in  eastern 
Virginia,  soutbeustern  Soutti  Carolina,  and  northeastern  Texas,  all  areas  of  cheap  land, 
in  Virginia  there  are  almost  twice  as  many  farms  operated  by  negro  owners  as  by  negro 
tenants,  and  in  Florida  the  numbers  are  about  equal,  but  in  the  Cotton  Belt  tenants 
greatly  exceed  owners  in  number  (see  Fig.  117).  Of  the  23:(,222  farms  In  the  United 
States  operated  by  negro  and  non-white  o%vner8,  only  9,153  are  in  the  North  and  West. 
However,  71  i)er  cent  of  the  negro  and  non-white  farmers  in  the  North  and  West  own 
their  farms,  as  compared  with  24  per  cent  In  the  South.  The  dots  in  the  western  States 
represent  mostly  farms  owned  ar.d  operated  by  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 


Fig.  117.-  The  iiej;ro  tenant  and  cropper  farms  or  holdings  are  located  mostly  In  the 
yasoo-Mississippi  Delta,  in  the  Black  rrairie  of  Alaliama,  and  in  the  upper  Coastal 
I'lain  and  Tiedmont  of  Georgia  and  the  Carollnas — districts  having  the  richest  soils  in 
the  old  South.  Many  of  these  "  farms  "  are  merely  allotments  to  croppers  on  planta- 
tions, the  owner  of  the  plantation  furnishing  the  "  cropper  '"  with  his  mule,  his  farm 
implements,  and  sometimes,  even,  with  food,  until  the  crop  is  **  made  "  in  the  fall  and 
the  proceeds  divided  between  them.  Negro  tenants  are  much  fewer  In  Texas  because 
of  historical  reai<ons.  The  dots  shown  in  California  represent  mostly  Japanese  and 
Chinese  tenant  farmers. 
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Fig.  118. — Statistics  of  population  outside  incorporated  places,  although  including 
many  suburbanites  mill  workers,  and  miners,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  afforded  the 
closest  approximation  to  farm  jpopulation  prior  to  June,  1922.  In  the  1020  census  tbe 
enumerators  indicated  for  the  nrst  time  persons  living  on  farms.  The  resulting  tabula- 
tion shows  81,614,000  people,  or  about  three-fourths  those  living  outside  incorporated 
filaces.  However,  a  map  of  farm  population  showing  distrlbuBon  by  counties,  like 
he  man  above,  could  not  be  prepared,  as  the  statistics  were  tabulated  only  by  States. 
Figure  97,  showing  number  of  farms,  may  be  used  to  compare  the  relative  density  of  farm 
population  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  since  the  number  of  people  per  farm 
ranges  from  four  to  five  In  most  States,  except  in  the  South,  where  there  are  five  to  six. 
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PiQ.  119. — '*  Village  "  population  Includes  many  people  living  on  farms  within  the 
village  limits.  It  includes  also  many  retired  farmers,  especially  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
In  the  South  and  West,  and  tradesmen  who  serve  the  farmers*  needs.  In  the  Northeast 
a  considerable  factory  population  resides  in  villages.  The  geographic  distribution  of 
village  population   in   the  Corn   Belt,  and  In   the   Boring  Wheat  and   the  southwestern 

f portion  of  the  Hay  and  Pasture  r^ons,  is  remarJEabiy  uniform.  Whereas,  farm  popula- 
ion  and  country  population  (see  Figs.  97  and  118)  are  densest  in  the  South  and  East, 
village  population  is  densest  in  the  Com  Belt.  It  is  also  relatively  dense  in  Utah, 
where  many  of  the  Morman  farmera  live  in  villages. 
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Fio.  120. — Over  half  of  the  urban  population  In  the  United  Htates  reside«  within  the 
Hay  and  Pasture  Region.  The  urban  population  in  this  region  constitutes  nearly 
three-fourtlis  of  ItH  total  population,  and  over-one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  Into  this  region  the  food  and  fibers  of  the  West  and  South  constantly 
move.  The  center  of  urban  population,  however,  is  located  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Corn  Belt,  near  Piqua,  Ohio ;  while  the  center  of  agricultural  production  is  over 
400  miles  to  the  west,  near  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Outside  this  Ilay  and  Pasture  Regrlon 
the  principal  centers  of  urban  population  are  found  along  the  northern  margin  of  the 
Corn  and  Winter  Wheat  Region,  and  on  or  near  the  Pacific  coast.  Towns  of  2,500  to  I0,p00 
population  are  shown  by  the  smaller  size  dot ;  larger  cities  by  circles  of  y9,rying  sise.  y  I  q 
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Pio.  121. — Tractors  are  most  numerous  in  the  Com  Belt,  in  the  Spring  and  Winter 
Wheat  Areas,  and  in  California.  In  the  Spring  Wheat  Area,  on  January  1,  1920, 
about  1  farm  in  6  had  a  tractor;  in  the  Corn  Belt,  in  Kansas,  and  in  California  ahout 
1  farm  in  10 ;  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  1  farm  in  2'J  to  50.  except  in  the  States 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  where  less  than  1  farm  in  100  had  a  tractor. 
The  acreage  of  cotton  a  farmer  can  handle  is  not  limited  by  the  acreage  he  can  plow 
and  plant,  as  with  wheat,  or  can  cultivate,  as  with  corn,  but  by  the  amount  he  can 
pick,  and  a  tractor  can  not  help  in  picking  cotton. 


Fio.  122. — Two-fifths  of  the  2,000.000  automobiles  on  farms  in  tl>p  United  States, 
January  1,  1920,  were  In  the  Corn  Beit  (we  Fig.  104).  From  one-half  in  the  eastern 
portion  to  three-fourths  of  the  farms  In  the  western  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt  had  auto- 
mobiles, and  about  half  the  farms  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas.  and  California. 
Eastward  from  the  Corn  Belt  the  proportion  drops  to  one-third  of  the  farms  in  New 
York  and  one-fourth  in  New  England  ;  southward  it  drops  to  one-seventh  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia  and  to  onf'-twentieth  In  Mississippi.  An  automobile  is  of  little  help 
to  a  negro  cropper,  or  even  a  poor  white  tenant  in  the  South,  either  in  marketing  his 
cotton  or  in  attending  to  his  businets. 
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Fig.  123. — About  ono-half  of  the  farms  In  New  England  and  in  California  have  water 
piped  Into  the  house,  about  one-fourth  of  the  farms  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Orcson, 
and  Washinsrton ;  about  one-eighth  of  the  farms  in  the  Com  Belt ;  and  1  farm  in  50  to 
100  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Tlese  differences  are  due,  in  part,  to  differences  in  per  capita 
rural  wealth  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  percentage  of 
tenancy,  and  in  part  to  differences  In  the  consideration  shown  for  the  health  and  cinnfort 
of  the  housewife. 


Fig.  124. — Telephones  are  most  common  on  the  farm.s  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  of  Kansas, 
in  which  region  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  varying  with  the  State,  possess  this  con- 
venience. In  the  Hay  and  Pasture,  the  Spring  wheat,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Regions 
about  half  the  farms  have  telephones ;  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  about  one- third  of  the 
farms;  in  the  Com  and  Winter  Wheat  Region  (except  Kansas),  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Regions  about  a  quarter  of  the  farms ;  but  in  the  Cotton  Belt, 
east  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  only  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the 
farms  pos^e^ing  a  telephone  is  indicative  of  the  general  diffusion  of  rural  progress  and 
prosperity. 
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STATISTICS  OF  GRAIN  CROPS,  1921. 

CORN. 
Table  1. — Com:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries  ^  1909-19tl, 


Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

Average 
1909-1913.> 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1,000 
acres. 
103,850 

Average 
1909-1913.' 

1919 

1020 

1921 

MOBTH  AMERICA.     . 

United  states 

1,000 
acres. 
104,229 

1,000 
acrrs. 
97,170 

1,000 
acres. 
101,699 

1,000 

bushfls. 

2,708,334 

1,000 

bushels, 

2,811,302 

1,000 

husheU. 

3,208,584 

1,000 
ht^heU. 
3,080,872 

Canada: 

Ontario 

291  {           221 

24  1             44 

1 

244 

48 

251 
46 

17,436 

736 

6 

16i,152        12.018 

13,542 
i;3«2 

Quebec 

1,788 

1,420 

Other 

Total,  Canada.. 

315 

265 

292 

297 

18,178 

16,040 

14,335 

14,904 

Mexico 

11,554 



164,657 

'             ' 

Total,  North 
America 

116,008 



2,801,169 

• 

SOVTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina. 

8,128 
66 
551 

9,800 
65 
552 

8,184 

8,090 
67 

174,602 
1,390 
6,027 

240,144 
1,702 
6,574 

268,000 
1,702 
2,784 

230,423 
1,805 

Ohfle 

Umguay 

495 



Total,  South 
America 

8,735 

10.417 

181,919 

248,420 

263,176 

BUBOPK. 

Austria 

«761 

678 

1,036 

« 1,544 

104 

102 

*  14, 636 

9,111 
24,873 

*  28, 219 

2,115 

2,122 

2,466 

Bo6nla  Herzegovina* . 
Croatia  Slavonian 

Bnlearia 

i,302 

1,399 

876 

829 

519 

2,017 

3,710 

1,418 

363 

810 

492 

1,950 

3,707 

89.412 

^448 

10,113 

84,^7 
9,648 

15,267 
9,133 

60,166 

80,280 

34,385 
10,601 
12,202 
7,874 
27,141 
94,484 

CseSioslovakia. 

France 

•  1, 155 

744 

s  22, 229 

Greece 

Huncarv 

«6,038 
3,931 

« 168, 081 

100,849 

15,000 

*  100, 620 

«66,571 

*  13, 651 

•28,128 

26,518 

"'85,' 846' 

2^406 

U37,412 

Italy 

3,709 

697 

«6,751 

Porluijal 

KuniAiiiA  -,-.^..,--- 

«5,143 
»3.173 

«760 
« 1,445 

1,134 

»  7,830 

6,959 

•92,962 

'99,036 

Russia  proper 

Nortiiern  Caucasia . . . 

Serbia. 

Spain 

1,179 
6 

3,018 

MSI 

25,555 

287 

64,753 

27,603 
280 

28,048 
218 

Switzerland 

Yugoelavia 

86,666 

Total,  Kurope. 

26,688 

607,916 

ASIA. 

British  India. 

6,340 
130 
992 

6,039 

137 

1,064 

139 
1,327 

87,240 
8,637 
7.446 

71,288 

98,760 

Japan 

PuUppine  Islands. . . 
Total,  Asia 

ATRICA. 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Einmt 

13,095 

16,978 

18,108 

7,462 

7,^ 

ft.0R2 

98,323 

'' 

34 
43 

1-RS7 

15 
45 

1,792 
475 

3,952 

22 
25 

1,938 
309 

3,122 

24 
60 

461  '           236 
267 

64,220        63,977 
3,114 

26,498;      41,422 

254 

110 
70,669 
3,436 
43,916 

358 
315 

French  Morocco 

375 
3,493 

3,726 
43,320 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Total,  Africa. . . 



6,279 

5,416 

109,006 

118,285 

■ 

-, 

>  Five-year  average,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statistics  were  unavailable. 

*  Old  boimdaries. 

*  B<Aomia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia. 

*  Former  Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  and  Bukowina. 

*  Former  Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  Bukowina  and  Transylvania. 

*  Former  Kingdom,  and  Bessarabia  only. 
» Winceshter  bushek. 
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CORN— Continued. 
Table  1. — Corn:  Area  and  prodiictian  in  undermentioned  eounfriet,  1909-19tl — Con. 


Area. 

Country. 

Average 
1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1931 

Averase 
1909-im. 

1919 

1930 

1931 

Australia: 

New  Sooth  Waies 

1,000 
aeret. 
143 
190 
18 

1,000 
aeret. 
150 
115 
28 

8 

1,000 
aeret. 
106 
137 
23 

1,000 
aeret. 

1,000 
butkelt. 
8,280 

1 
5 

1,000 

butheJt. 

4,106 

^092 

712 

1 
2 

IfiOO 

buthelt. 

1,881 

4,052 

879 

IfiOO 
Inuhelt. 

Vietorim. 

Western  Aostra- 
11a 

South  Australia. . 

1 

Total,  Australia 

853 

288 

265 

10,264 

6,913 

6,764 

Ntfr  Zealand. 

10 

10 

0 

11 

493 

415 

406 

489 

Total  Australa- 
sia  

362 

296 

274 

10,767 

7,828 

7,170 

Onnd  total.... 

161,279 

1 

3,881,288 

1 

■  Less  than  500. 

Table  2. — Com:  World  production  io/ar  oi  reported,  189&-19tl, 


Tear. 

Productlan. 

1 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1 

Year. 

Prodnotioii. 

ButkeU. 

ButJu^. 

Bu^htU. 

ButheU, 

1805 

2,834,750,000 

1902. 

8,lH7,31],fl00 

1909. 

3,  frf^a,  2-^,000 

1916 

8,800,818,000 
1^640,868.000 

1896. 

^964,485,000 

1908 

ZAm,:An\Am 

1910. 

4,tX3J.ri3n,f»OD 

1917 

1897 

Jsw^SKooo 

1904. 

3,  KJ".  rrj.fOO 

1911 

3,iM.fHT;,)>oo 

1918. 

S;  129478,009 

1898 

2,682.619,000 

1906 

3,W.],)M.[«) 

1912 

4,171,>.S\000 

1919. 

8,649,815^000 

1809 

2,724,100,000 

1906 

8,^yj.tM.:,/oo 

1913. 

8,^^7,429,000 

1920. 

4  144,^009 

1900 

2,792,561,000 

1907 

8,120.321.<X)0 

1914. 

8,777,913,000 

1921 

]<  71$  115^009 

1901 

2,866,883,000 

1W8. 

8,flCM^iai|U)0 

1915. 

4,231,7^,009 

Table  3. — Com:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  countrie$,  1890-1921, 


Year 

United 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean).! 

Italy. 

Austria. 

Butkelt. 
19.5 
18.9 
21.0 

Hunganr 
(proper). 

Fraaoe. 

Aisan- 
tlnsu 

ATeraite: 

1890-1809 

Butktlt. 
24.5 
25.8 
26.2 

Btkelt. 

13.6 

13.9 

•16.7 

Bnthelt. 
15.3 
2L4 
24.7 

Butkelt. 

23.0 

22.2 

•  2&0 

Butk^, 
19il 
18.9 
17.8 

Butkelt. 

1900-1909 

36>6 

1910-1919 

19.3 

1919 

28.9 
3L5 
29.7 

23.1 
24.1 

2a8 
30.8 

1&9 
18.6 
17.2 

245 

1020 



24.9 
18.9 

31  6 

1081 , 

38L5 



1  Bxdudes  Poland. 
1 7-7ear  average. 
•  6-7earavera«s. 
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Table  4.- 


-Com:  Acreage  J  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 
1849-1921. 


NoTE.^Fteures  in  Ualica  are  census  returns;  figures  in  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Estimates  of  acres  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  to 


farm  values  are  adjusted  accordingly. 


7ear. 


tm 

ifif7e-i8s.'i..,,    a  1,071 

l88ft-l*S*5...J     74,374 


OfOlt- 

led>. 


Atft$. 


37,216 


mi.. 

1903.. 

ifloa.. 

19D4., 
1«>5. 

lOOO., 
1007.. 

ioo».. 
leio*. 

IfflK. 
1»12. 
1013. 

1014. 
1915. 

ma. 
mr. 

iftis, 

1919' 
1020- 


m,  m 

05,042 

m,mi 

93,  MO 

05,  era 

104,035^ 

i[)5,fia5 

107, 
I0l3,43fi 

ioti,i«r 

105,390 
llB,73fl 

104,lfl7 
97, 170 
101,090 
IGa.&SO 


I  No.  2  to  1908. 

>  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis. 

>  Preliminary  estimate. 
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CORN-<Jontmued. 
Tablb  5. — Com:  Acreage^  produuion,  and  total  farm  value,  by  State$,  1919-1921. 


state. 


Maine 

NewHamp^e.. 

Vermont 

Hassachosetts.... 
Rhode  Island..... 


Oonnectloat 

NewYork. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania..... 
Delaware 


Maryland. 

Vir^nia.... 

West  Virginia.... 
North  Carcdina... 
South  Carolina...! 


Qeorda.. 
norida.. 


Ohio- 
Indiana... 
Illinois... 


Hiohigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Ifinneeota. 
Iowa. 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Tennessee... 
Alabama — 
MississippL.. 
Ivooisiana.... 
Texas 


Oklahoma., 
Arkansas... 
Kontana... 


Wyoming. 
Colorado... 


NewMezloo.. 

Arizona. 

Utah 

Nevada, 

Idaho 


Washington. 

Oregon 

CaUfomia.... 


Thousands  of  acres. 


1919        1920    ;    19211 


United  Stotes. 


31 
23 
79 
04 
13 

74 

702 

201 

1,581 

178 

045 
1,808 

000 
2,531 
1,790 

4,370 
800 

3,943 
4,882 
8,579 

1,041 
1,882 
2,998 
9,959 
5,902 

432 
8,288 
7^030 
4,188 
8,454 

3,440 
8,055 

2,845 
1,523 
5,010 

2,011 
2,328  I 
133  I 

1,021  I 

254 
31 
20 
1 
40 

01 
72 
149 


29 

24 
81 
04 

14 

74 

707 

230 

1,550 

173 

050 
1,884 

000  I 
2,428  I 
1,830  I 

4,393  I 

750 
3,905 
4,884 
9,079 

1,700 
2,007 
8,288 
10,300 
0,040 

509 
3,050 
7^500 
5,007 
3,834 

3,611 
3,593 
2,770 
1,569 
5,487 

2,820 

2,330 

184 

50 

1,182 

270 
29 
24 

1 
45 

02 
09 
139 


97,170  1101,099 


SO 
25 
82 
06 
14 

74 
798 
241 
1,589 
177 

045 
1,904 

592 
2,552 
2,022 


Production  (thousands  of 
bushels). 


1919 


1920 


19211 


1,705  1 
1,070  I 
8  074' 
3,847! 
585* 

8,700  , 
82,700  I 
10,440  I 
74,807  I 

5,340 

20,445 
52,304  I 
20,400 
48,089  I 
28,780 


4,005 

788 
8,880 
4,718 
8,999 

03,462 

12,000: 

109,549  , 

180,034  1 

308)844  1 

1,703 
2,110 
3;  427 
10,330 
0,090 

00,717 

84,000 

119  920 

414,294  , 

100,974  1 

006  I 
3,920 
7,419  I 
4  001  I 
3,209 

3,510 
4,042 
3,172 
1,790 
0,227 

3,077 

2,734 

200 

60 

1,102 

290 
35 
21 

1 
47 

00 
00 
110 


103,850 


14,250 
03,708 
184,180 
03,658 
82,890 

73,744 
52,998 
42,075 
20,052 
150,480 

02,004 

41,904 

532 

704 

15,315 

5,480 

899 

384 

27 

1,280 

2,190 
1,908 
4,708 


2,811,802 


1,306 
1,080 
3,807 
2,500 
500 

2,900 
30,080 
10,384 
70,020 

0,488 

25,025 
60,520 
20,400 
54,030 
34,770 

05,896 

10,125 

172,061 

195,777 

314,133 

00,534 
89,294 
123,300 
473,800 
212,072 

13,050  i 
109,500  ' 
255,528 
132,686 
101,687  I 

98,308 
56,410 
44,320 
30,125 
142,662 

78,960 
54,622 
2,226 
1,200 
24,231 

5,989 
638 
526 
32 

1,620 

2,282 
2,139 
4,587 


3,206,584 


1,500 
1,325 
4,510 
8,120 
044 

8,848 
30,708 
11,327 
70,272 

0,549 

25,155 
47,000 
20,128 
49,254 
32,960 

09,976 

11,032 

169,826 

169,848 

305,966 

66,417 

97,482 

140,507 

444,190 

182,880 

16,940 
125,632 
207,732 
102,142 

82,150 

90,713 
62,651 
57,096 
35,022 
166,920 

76,926 

60,148 

2,560 

1,232 

16,979 

6,409 

1,015 

517 

29 

1,598 

2,400 
1,980 
4,060 


3,080,372 


Total  value,  basis  Dec.  1  prioa 
(thousands  of  dollars). 


1919 


3,825 
1,819 
6,430 
5,757 
1,068 

6,660 
54,892 
15,973 
109,231 

7,743 

37,028 
88,394 
33,466 
88,965 
56,610 

101,628 
16,800 
205,154 
226,792 
401,497 

83,789 
105,862 
143,904 
497,153 
222,144 

19,958 
111,613 
224,707 

80,121 
128,489 

116,778 
84,267 
68,280 
89,978 

177,566 

79,583 

68,723 

878 

1,162 

21,747 

8,284 

1  798 

576 

38 

2,112 

4,063 
2,957 
8,635 


3,780,597 


1920 


1,670 
1,566 
4,797 
8,900 
1,006 

4,144 
85,589 

8,828 
70,090 

4,800 

20,270 
60,590 
23,004 
01,782 
40,888 

69,190 
10,126 
117^015 
116,508 
186,888 

64,668 

68,766 
62,888 
222,686 
186,  UO 

9,832 
45,990 
104,766 
68,382 


55,282 
45,206 
96,606 
119,880 

42,038 

52,880 

1,781 

072 

10,902 

0,588 

1,086 

789 

51 

1,620 

2,790 
2,781 
6^604 


2,160,332 


19211 


1,155 

994 

3,428 

2,409 

708 

3,468 
24,694 

6,008 
41,960 

2,947 

12,82g 
32,844 
16,096 
88,418 
24,390 

87,087 
6,847 
66,894 
62,844 
116,267 

81,880 
44,842 
43,657 
133,267 
78,159 

5,760 
89,664 
56,068 
31,664 
45,189 

47,  m 
38,844 
81,974 
22,764 
84,737 

24,616 
84,284 

1,715 
616 

4,958 

5,768 
1,015 

308 
86 

799 

2,064 
1,663 
3,120 


1,302,670 


1  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Tablb  6. — Ctom:  Produetum  and  dt^nbtuion  in  the  United  States,  1897-1921. 

pWOomitted  nnder  bushels.] 


611 


Old  stock 
onfiuins 
Nov.  1. 

Crop. 

Total 
soppUes. 

Stock  on 
tennsMar.l 
following. 

«5S^ 

Yew. 

Quantity. 

QoftUty. 

Propcftloin 
meronantable. 

ooonty 
wliere 
grown. 

1897-1901 

1903-1906 

1907 

BueMn. 
146,126 
88,528 

130,995 
71  134 
79,779 
115,696 
128,824 

64,764 
137',  972 
80,046 
96,009 
87,906 

84,448 
11^678 

69,835 
139,083 
285,769 

BruheU. 
1,906,584 
2,574,143 

2,552.190 

Percent. 
83.3 
88.1 

82.8 
86.9 

M.2 

Percerd, 
85.6 
82.9 

77.7 
88.2 
82.5 
86.4 

8ai 

86.0 
80.1 
84.6 
71.1 
83.0 

oao 

82.4 
87,1 
86.0 
87.5 

Bntkde. 
1,713,997 
2,144,808 

2,013,206 
2853  870 
2,104,775 

2)027)022 

?:%SS 

2,154,487 

1,887,728 
2,062,041 

2)789,730 
2,606,194 

Buthdt, 

2,052,709 

2,662,671 

2,738,815 
2,789,775 
2,631,969 
8,001,966 
2,666,812 

8,189,610 

2)762,850 
8,00^802 
2)  66?  886 

8»  009,681 

3,881,187 
8,847,667 
^866^141 

BueheU. 
706,886 
1,060)068 

9^439 
1,^768 

977)561 
1,165,878 

884)009 

1,290,642 
'866  852 
910,894 

782,808 

1,268,380 
^6^260 
1,04?,  576 
1564,882 
481?,120 

Bushelt. 
357,470 
577)978 

467,676 
668,129 

1908 

1900 

6351248 

1910 

2,88^260  1         87.2 
2,^488  1         8QlA 

661.777 

1911 

517)766 

1912 

3,124,746 
2446  968 
2,672,804 
2,994,793 
2,566,927 

3,065,283 
^502,665 
^£(^302 
8,20^584 
308(^872 

85.5 
82.2 
85.1 
77.2 
88.8 

75.2 
85.6 
89.1 
89.6 
810 

680.881 

1913 

422)069 

1914 

4^S 

1915 

56^824 

1916 

450.580 

1917 

678,027 
8<£580 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

706,481 
500)506 

Table  7. — Com:  Condiiion  o/cropy  United  8 tatee,  on  first  0/ months  named,  1901-19tl. 


Year. 

Jnly. 

Aug. 

Bept 

Oct 

Year. 

Jnly. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Cot 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oet 

P.d. 

P.ct, 

P.ct, 

P.et. 

P,d. 

P.et 

P.ct, 

P.et, 

p.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.cL 

1901... 

81.3 

54.0 

51.7 

52.1 

1906... 

82.8 

82.5 

79.4 

77.8 

1915... 

81.2 

79.5 

78.8 

79.7 

1902... 

87.5 

86.5 

84.8 

79.6 

1909... 

89.3 

84.4 

74.6 

73.8 

1916... 

82.0 

76.8 

71.8 

71.5 

1903... 

79.4 

78.7 

80.1 

80.8 

1910... 

85.4 

79.8 

78.2 

80.8 

1917... 

81.1 

78.8 

76.7 

75.9 

1904... 

86.4 

87.8 

84.6 

83.0 

1911... 

80.1 

69.6 

7a8 

70.4 

1918... 

87.1 

78.5 

67.4 

68.6 

1906... 

87.3 

80.0 

89.5 

89.2 

1912... 

81.6 

80.0 

82.1 

82.2 

1919... 

86.7 

81.7 

80.0 

81.8 

1906... 

87.5 

88.0 

90.2 

90.1 

1913... 

86.9 

75.8 

65.1 

65.8 

1920... 

84.6 

86.7 

86.4 

89.1 

1907... 

8a2 

82.8 

80.2 

78.0 

1914... 

85.8 

74.8 

7L7 

72.9 

1921... 

91.1 

84.8 

85.1 

84.8 

Tablb  8. — Com:  Forecast  0/ productionj  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final  estimates, 

of  crops  of  the  United  States. 

(000  omitted.] 


Year. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average. 

1921 


iPreUmlnary. 


July. 


Bwikett. 
2,811,000 

2,  on,  000 

2,916,572 
2,814,180 
2,866,982 

3,128,772 
3,150,836 
2,815,430 
2,778,903 


2,017,408 


3,128,139 


Aognst. 


Buehdt. 

2,811,000 

2,676,000 

2,634,214 

2,917)954 

2,777)080 

3,190,792 
2,980,351 
2,788,378 
8,003,822 


2,864,808 


3,082,170 


Septam- 


BiuiheU. 

2,996,000 

2,851,000 

2,596,417 

2,964,996 

2,700,532 

8,247,512 
2,671,840 
2,857,092 
3,131,849 


2,838,593 


8,185,876 


October. 


Buehde. 

8,016,000 

2,874,100 

2,676,270 

3,026,150 

2,717,032 

8,210,796 
2,717)776 
2,900,511 
8,216,193 


2,872,869 
8,168,068 


November 

prodno' 

tion 


B%tMe, 

8,169,187 

2,463,017 

2,706,602 

3,000,609 

2,648,508 

8,191,068 
2,740,196 
2,910,250 
8,199,136 


2,902,891 
8,151,698 


Final 


ButhOe. 
8,194,746 
2,446,968 
2,672,804 
2,994,798 
2)566)927 

8,066,238 
2,502,665 
2,811,802 
8,206,684 


2,821,5y» 
>  8, 060, 372 
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Tablb  9. — Com:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel  Dee.  i,  and  value  per  acre,  hy  States. 


iifalnfl 

N.  Hampsblre, 
Vfrmotit. ..... 

Maasaebiisetts , 
RfiodelslsiicL. 

CatUMOtiBitt. . , 

Hew  York 

New  Jersey-.,, 


Maryland.--.,. 

VtrmsM 

WfiSi  Virginia. 

.^mitb  Carotinii 

OOQTgift. 

OhJo. 

In4Eima.  ...*.,. 


Mtcfaijt^ti 


Vtold  {>er  Bore  (bus^filB). 


45.0i0.0 


46.3iiV,ol38.04«, 


Ah.mL 


13.  mo 

8,460  J 


48,4 

39.   

43L8I42.0 

33.eaj.o 


52.0 


-     -     in 
-^  „,...„.««„  111^ 


440|4&.Ofao!ie!o 


oaa(rtao.o^iao6io 

*L04O,ffl44,q47,0 
40.047.^45.04^'* 
ai.030.tt37.63T, 

38. 5  3S.  olas.  0  4t.  0  381 5m  0 

27. 6  Z7.  0  28. 0  28,  0^30,  0125. 0 
32.S|aO>  0131.034.  0^34.(^,34.0 
20.  ilao.  0{31. 0 19, 022. 5^19.  3 
n.Sjmdl7,0l6.ffl»,ffil«.3 

15.  ue.o'is.otLfi'is.o'is.o 

!*.7l5.0,lR.o:iS.0!l3,5'14,0 
40,  ^2<  (I'm.  0  43,  0  4a  4  4L 
ai,53li.0'5?LO37.O4afi3a, 
35. 11,^  0  35.  5j3e.  0  34, 0,31. 0, 

l33.32L5l3a.ol37.Om 

30. 3  22, 014a  2.15. 0,4a  2140, 

[37. 7  30. 0!  40i  (M4a  0 17. 5*1- 
1 40. 7  37. 0|30. 0^41.  fi4«,  «4a.  0 

im  §135. 0  20. 0^27.  ifM.  0  m 


North  Dakota. 
Nebmsks.,,*,. 


S|35, 
5!  S.^ 


TflQneRsee. 


Mixsissippl.. 


QklatifxmA I&0  8.m  7,5 

ArkuBsas, mi2to|iao 

Kaita2i&. . . . . .  J  t2. 5: 12.  &{2L  0 

Wyranlog Isi-  4lm  0'25. 

C<Ji;ini4o , .  1 17*  5,2a  0117. 


,22,5!  S.  Oi  10.0  33.(1 24. 0'2&0 
•3D,  5,2^  W34.  qaSL  5  aOi  0  32. 0 
.  |2ft,  5  27,  a  17. 7  25, 2  S3.  S  28. 0 
,'ie.8Jtao(  7.lll5L2  2ft,«22,2 
.  m.  5131.  fi]25.  0|24. 0  30.  «j25. 8 

.  29.  J».  (9  24, 021 . 4  ^  0  25. 8 
.  l5,3l&.0n.f5|l4.5J5v7l5-5 
,  l7.3m5I7.0L>.0'l6.0|l&0 
. lis, Olg. 0  Ifi. 0'  17. 5  19. 2il», 6 

.  laoL  4iiL  uio.  013a  0  se.  0  29.  i 


34,02^.025.0 

IRL  023.4122.0 

4.012.1112.8 

024, 022,0 

15.0.30.  &i  1 4. 5 


N«w  Hexf  CO. 

Arifiona 

Utah 

Moho.-.. 


.'22,l'20iO;2'u0  2l.&2l.7|22.1 

.127  <i  27. 0,^0 

.23. 


OtlA. 


29.O22.02».0 
16L22L021.0 

. .  !3a  u  3a  o;32. 0:20.  t*  32, 0  2».  1 

. ,  34^  fl  31  0  ia  0132, 0,30. 0  34. 0 


Fftrm  piicQ  per  btiah«l  (oeaU). 


Is- 


Q     98 


Wa6Mngt<m , . ,  !37. 4i37. 0'S^.  OJM.  0*  3(t.  0  M)^  0   1 14 

oreeon , .  2». 7 3a 031 , 0,2a 5 31. om o|  im 

dOilanim. . . . . .  33. 4  32.  U  35.  o|^  0  ^.  y  35. 0:  123 


Unilftd  3tat€a;2K.  1 2&  3  2i.  0  28. »  31.  A  aa  7  }Q.  7  la  7 

I        I 


75  m 

ih  m 

•n\  81 

77  85 

88|  99 

77|  85 

70|  81 

63  n 

S3'  72 

55l  ft,5 

71 ;  76 

65  8a 


85     91 
70 

«3 


W    OS 
2^    8gi 


45 
42; 
41 

57 
51 
37 
^i 
40 

43 
37 
37 
40 
55 

01 

71 
AS 
(M 

41 
07 
70 
64 
50 

75 
100 
75 
9^ 
7t* 

77 
75 


n 


m,  i  04.  4 


851  110  l_ 

75!  115  217 

81    TtO,  213 

m  i20,  SIS 

lOOj  138  r' 


lao,  S16 

UO!  19i 

loo;  170 

07,;  163^ 

-I  .1 


01 

71 

74' 

77; 

a^;  7& 

80,     73! 

m    56 

58|    51 
61     54 


«r  6ft!  U 

m  6«i  02 

52|  62  so 

fiS  51  80, 

m  57  00 

&I  67  m 

so  49  77 

53!  47  7S 

^!  51  90 

61  56  m 

68  &S  .94 

SO  69  10^ 

73  65 
75 
74 


08 
64     M 


m 


U  16  03 

BO  64  9S 

76;  69i  93 

70;  67  TO 


tOi 


60  53 

so'  73 

121)1  11^ 

751  m 

11  Oi  93 

72  65 


ft) 

H3 
140 
115 
IZ5 
100 


100 

m 
isj  121 


163] 
110 

\m 

114 
151 ' 

i^ 

125 
121 

12U 
125 
13S 
116 
167 

I47I 


175 
175 
125 

im 

100 
170 
15ft 


m\  i40i 

80'  140 

031  153 

lOl  " 

110] 

U3 

100  150! 

BO  140^ 

90  136! 

U  125 

m  lid 


167 
150 
170 
170 
180 

171 
175 
1 

]55i 

136 

135 

tod 

I80I 

m 

105 

165' 

130 
110' 

laoj 

i3ol 
i3o; 
111 

123 
130| 

iiol 
izs; 

140 
146 

145 

lis 

151 
161 
176 

161 


14(V    im 


195 


170  146i 


175 


172  125 


186 

180 
166 
153 
147 
145 


13s 


I  i 


12» 


125; 


i9o; 

140 
116 
85 
100 

7S| 


77  75,11  a&aa 

75  70.30-30.75 

76  69.67,11,91 

77  75- JO  S&  SB 
nO76.30  0Oifld 

9<>7S.ia|4<l.lll 
6?  5^.03  30.  €i 
53  51.3(124.91 
55  54.  7-^  2140 
453a33'l«.«ft 


140     Bl 
160  100 


i    ..I 


116 
113^ 
116 


160  105 
140   100 


121 

125 
IS) 

138 
125 
120    ^1 
120    47 


64, 


140  72 

119  42 

1231  41 

140'  44 

155  m 

157, 
150 

160  loa 


140 

'"1 

ISO 
210 

181 
210 


16t 


155  183 

laa  170 

I50I  155; 


l^    \m^     170  13Q 


150  85 

IIS  84 

137  54 

161  97 

165^  m 
56 

1421  70 


110 


300  170 

150  150 

140  160 

165  lew 

li5  125 

156  130 


57, 5|  m.  Oj  127. 9  m  5  1 34 .  5|67.  o|  4^  3, 20.  OOJ  t^  H 


4»  45. 03  10.11 
e0  37.S9!17,aS 
75  46.5*)  25,  SO 
7S;30,42l5.€fi 
74,2^,14  12.06 


53120,  »d 
sal  13.^ 


411,41. 07^10.  n 
37  30.60ia3i 
-35,^12.® 


ia72 
21.2s 

12.71 
12.90 
1200 

as 
8.32 

T.as 

188 
11.08 


^S7,46 
46  42. 15 
3134.25 
30;3d,02 
40"  38. 76 

3^124.81 
26  27.S0 

3t!l3.75 


A5 


n,'A 


m  m 


fi2mio: 


j&ae 


0311 


17.ftS 

i»25t: 

3110.04 

solas.  50' 

100  Mi.  90 

Teas,  56 

120;4S.71 
40.01 


34 


«6  54  63  31. 40 

8141.2 ■" 

77,52.003 


7,«6 
7.4 


1$. 

1% 


32.87  13:88 

22. 3013.11 


ia50  . 
Jill  12. 


8.01 

5* 

&G8 

00 
4.60 


i9.m 

2^,00 
IS.  70 

34.  sa 

17.00 


2^25.90 
28.  OS 


iBased  upon larm  price  Dec  L 
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Tablb  10. — Com:  Farm  price,  cents   per  htuhel,  on  first  of  each  mMUk^  1908-1921. 


Ymt. 

t 
54.0 

6a7 

62.8 
4&2 
62.2 

48.9 
69.6 
66.2 
6Z1 

9ao 

134.8 
144.7 
14a  4 
66.7 

;S4 

1 

t 

< 

61.2 
67.5 
65.5 
49.7 
71.1 

53.7 
7a7 
75.1 
7a3 
113.4 

153.6 
149.6 
158.6 
63.0 

i_ 

63.5 
51.8 
79.4 

56w8 
72.1 
77.7 
72.3 
15a  6 

156.7 
162.6 
169.6 
59.5 

1 

73.7 
76.3 
6&2 
55.1 
83.5 

6a6 
75.0 

n.9 

74.1 
16a  1 

152.5 
171.2 
185.2 
62.5 

75.7 
77.0 
66.3 

6ao 

8L1 

63.3 
75.5 
77.7 
75.4 
164.6 

153.7 
17a  5 
185.6 
62.2 

1 

< 

1 

1 

i 

1 

! 

1W8 

56.0 
61.4 
65.3 
49i0 
64.6 

5a6 
68.8 
72.8 
66.7 
96.8 

138.8 
138.1 
146.8 
62.4 

58.1 
64.7 
65.9 
48.9 
66.6 

52.3 
69.1 
75.1 
68.2 
100.9 

154.3 
137.2 
148.6 
64.5 

78.1 
75.2 
67.2 
65.8 
79.3 

65.4 

7a  8 

78.9 
7a  4 
19a  6 

15a  7 

IS:? 

61.7 

7a6 

71.0 

6a3 
6a9 

77.6 

75.4 
81.5 
77.3 
83.6 
175.5 

165.7 
185.4 
155.7 
5a2 

73.3 
67.1 
61.1 
65.7 
7a  2 

7a3 
7a  2 
7a5 

82.3 
175.1 

15a6 
15a  9 
121.3 
51.0 

6a5 

62.3 
52.6 
64.7 

58.4 

7a7 
7a  6 

61.9 

8ao 

6a6 

57.9 

4ao 

61.8 

4a7 
oai 

64.4 
57.5 
88.0 

63.4 

1909 

65.9 

1910 

62.1 

1911 

55.3 

1912 

67.6 

1913 

59.4 

1914 

71.4 

1915 

71.2 

1910 

73.8 

1917 

14aO  127.9 

1 
14a  3  13a  5 

13a4  1134.5 
87.3    67.0 
41.1  142.3 

129.2 

1918 

147.3 

1919 

151.5 

1930 

140.4 

1921 

5a6 

ATeragel912-lfi21.. 

88.5 

90.5 

93.7 

97.9 

105.6 

iia2 

11L6  115.3  1 

113.4  ioa7 

8a6 

8a7 

97.0 

I  Weighted  average. 

Table  11. — Com:  Monthly  marketing$  by  farmers,  1916-1921, 


Month, 


Estimated  amount  sold  monthly  by 
farmers  of  United  States  (millions  of 
bushels). 


5-yr. 
aver. 


1918- 

1919- 

1930- 

19 

20 

21 

27 

20 

35 

28 

25 

86 

35 

31 

45 

27 

25 

35 

30 

40 

46 

49 

66 

74 

61 

57 

98 

80 

42 

76 

81 

38 

58 

84 

26 

36 

33 

33 

55 

35 

47 

61 

410 

440 

660 

Per  cent  of  year's  sales. 


loao 


1917-  I  1918-  I  1919- 
18     I     19         20 


a3 

a7 

4.5 

4.0 

a8 

ao 

3.4 

a4 

4.9 

Z.S 

a7 

a6 

a8 

7.3 

as 

12.3 

12.1 

lao 

14.3 

15.0 

12.9 

lai 

7.2 

a5 

ia7 

7.5 

a7 

7.1 

a2 

&9 

ao 

ao 

7.6 

5.8 

ai 

ia6 

loao   loao 


loaoi  loao 
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CORN— Continued. 
Tablb  12. — Com:  Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  crop  losses^   1909-19t0. 


Year. 


IMO 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Average, 


P.d. 
5.4 

las 

22.1 
12.1 

18.5 

8.0 

2a8 

27.1 

8.7 
23.4 
13.9 
13.0 


14.9 


"=£ 


MS 


p.rf. 

3.8 

7.8 

.9 

2.9 

5.8 
11.9 
1.3 
1.2 

4.6 
1.6 
8.0 
7.8 


4.3 


P.rf. 

ao 

1.4 
.5 
.6 

1.7 
2.1 
.4 
.4 

.0 

'?s 

1.5 


*«*-• 

^ 


P.eL 

a7 

.1 
2.0 
13.5 

L7 

6.9 

.4 

LO 

1.7 
.4 
.0 

LO 


2.5 


P.eL 

a5 

.3 
.4 

.6 

.4 
.6 
.5 
.3 


P.d. 
0.8 
LO 
6.3 
L2 

L7  , 
.2  ! 
2,1  I 
3.1 


.5  LO 

.2  3.4 

.4  L6 

.5  L6 


P.d. 

0.A 

.4 

.3 

.8 

LI 
LI 
.4 
.4 

.3 
.1 
.5 
.7 


2.0  !      .5 


3L3 
26.5 
26.1 
33.7 

18.1 
29.6 
21.3 
25.8 


25.8 


.3  4.8  '  .3  2.3 
.2  ,  2.8  ,  .2  .  .4 
.2      2.3        .4      L2 


2.8 


.3 


2.8 


.2  I 


26.8 
33.7 
26.0 
29.6 


8a2 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Tabls  13. — Com:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  btiehel  of  reported  talee, 
No.  3  yelUm,  1900-01  to  19tl-£t. 

CHICAGO.* 


Crop  year. 

1 

i 

•^ 

& 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

October. 

Weighted      ; 
average.     1 

1900-1901 

ta87 

.60 

10.35 
.64 

ia36 

.62 

ta37 

.59 

•a  39 

.59 

10.42 
.62 

ta48 

.62 

Sa42 
.63 

ia48 

.65 

ia56 

.60 

ia56 

.69 

10.56  '  SO. 43 

1901-2 

.60        .62 

1902-3 

.53 

.46 

.43 

.43 

.41 

.41 

.46 

.49 

.51 

.53 

.51 

.45        .47 

1908-4 

.44 

.44 

.43 

.46 

.46 

.49 

.49 

.50 

.49 

.52 

.53 

.55  >      .49 

1904-5 

.48 

.43 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.48 

.50 

.55 

.57 

.54 

.53 

.53        .48 

1905-6 

.45 

.42 

.42 

.42 

.40 

.42 

.47 

.49 

.52 

.54 

.47 

.46        .44 

1906-7 

.43 

.42 

.41 

.43 

.43 

.44 

.52 

.53 

.54 

.57 

.64 

.65  1      .60 

1907-« 

.59 

.58 

.53 

.54 

.63 

.65 

.73 

.72 

.76 

.81 

.80 

.77'      .68 

1908-9 

.63 

.59 

.64 

.65 

.66 

.69 

.73 

.75 

.72 

.70 

.69 

.59 

.65 

1909-10 

.59 

.59 

.64 

.63 

.61 

.57 

.60 

.59 

.62 

.64 

.58 

.50 

.59 

1910-11 

.49 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.50 

.54 

.55 

.63 

.65 

.67 

.73'      .58 

1911-12 

.68 

.61 

.62 

.64 

.68 

.78 

.79 

.75 

.68 

.79 

.74 

.65  1      .71 

191^13 

.52 

.46 

.46 

.48 

.49 

.55 

.57 

.60 

.62 

.74 

.75 

.70        .58 

1918-14 

.72 

.66 

.62 

.62 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.72 

.n 

.82 

.79 

.73        .70 

1914-15 

.67 

.64 

.71 

.74 

.72 

.75 

.77 

.74 

.78 

.81 

.74 

.65 

.70 

1915-16 

.63 

.69 

.74 

.74 

.73 

.76 

.75 

.74 

.81 

.85 

.86 

.96 

.79 

1916-17 

.98 

.92 

.98 

LOO 

LOO 

L40 

1.59 

L70 

L99 

2.06 

2.10 

2.03 

Lll 

1917-18 

2.21 
L83 

L77 
L45 

L77 
L43 

L81 
L27 

1.70 
1.53 

L65 
L62 

LOO 
1.74 

L62 
L78 

L70 
1.92 

1.72 
L95 

L58 
L55 

L41 
L41 

L63 
L62 

1918-19 

1919-20 

L46 

L47 

L51 

L46 

L58 

1.69 

2.02 

L80 

L58 

L58 

L31 

.91       L50 

1920-21 

.77 

.74 

.65 

.63 

.62 

.57 

.60 

.63 

.60 

.56 

.53 

.45        .62 

1921-22 

.47 

.47 





t 

21-year  average. 

.74 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.72 

.76 

.82 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.83 

.77 

.75 

>  Compiled  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Balletin. 
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Table  13. — Com:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  ver  bushel  of  reported  sales^ 
No,  3  yellow,  1900-^1  to  7 9^2-^j?— Continued. 

KANSAS  CITY.i 


Crop  year. 

1 

i 

i 

£ 

i 

i 

i 

»-> 

i 

< 

1 

1 

i 

u 

f- 

1910-11 

10.47 

$0.43 

to.  44 

10.42 

10.44 

to.  47 

10.62 

to.  55 

10.07 

to.  02 

10.00 

to.  71 

10.49 

mi-12 

.67 

.62 

.66 

.65 

.71 

.81 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.70 

.71 

.04 

.60 

1912-13 

.45 

.45 

.47 

.47 

.50 

.56 

.68 

.69 

.62 

.76 

.75 

.72 

.56 

1913-14 

.72 

.66 

.65 

.63 

.66 

.09 

.73 

.71 

.70 

.81 

.78 

.70 

.07 

191+-15 

.64 

.65 

.73 

.73 

.71 

.75 

.75 

.74 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.59 

.72 

1915-16 

.62 

.67 

.70 

.71 

.68 

.72 

.72 

.72 

.78 

.82 

.84 

.91 

.00 

1916-17 

.95 

.89 

.95 

.99 

1.16 

1.41 

1.58 

1.68 

2.01 

1.78 

1.90 

1.91 

1.00 

1917-18 

2.02 
1.47 

1.66 
1.52 

1.65 
1.42 

1.74 
1.84 

1.66 
1.48 

1.59 
1.66 

1.61 
1.74 

1.51 
1.79 

1.03 
1.92 

1.70 
1.93 

1.00 
1.04 

1.45 
1.42 

1.08 

1918-19 

1.60 

1919-20 

1.51 

1.51 

1.49 

1.45 

1.56 

1.71 

1.91 

1.82 

1.58 

1.57 

1.28 

.88 

1.00 

1920-21 

.67 

.69 

.60 

.58 

.57 

.52 

.66 

.56 

.61 

.40 

.49 

,itS 

.69 

1921-22 

.43 

.42 

ll-year  avenge. 

.92 

.89 

.89 

.88 

.92 

.99 

1.04 

1.04 

1.06 

1.09 

1.04 

.94 

.93 

OMAHA.* 


1917-18 

tl.88 

SI.  58 

tl.Ol 

tl.07 

SI.  03 

tl.30 

ti.oo 

SI.  63 

ti.oo 

SI.  73 

SI.  01 

SI.  41 

SI.  68 

191819 

1.42 

1.46 

1.45 

1.31 

1.48 

1.02 

1.08 

1.72 

1.88 

1.86 

1.60 

1.88 

1.67 

1919  20 

1.48 

1.44 

1.49 

1.29 

1.53 

1.05 

1.80 

1.77 

1.61 

1.60 

1.19 

.84 

1.01 

1920-21 

.69 

.04 

.57 

.64  !    .68 

.48 

.52 

.61 

.60 

.40 

.42 

.37 

.64 

1921-22 

.40 

.89 

1 

1 

ST.  LOUIS.* 


1909-10 

Sa58 

SO.  01 

SO.  05 

sao3 

saso 

SO.  68 

sao2 

SO.  59 

SO.  03 

sa62  sa55 

Sa49 

saoi 

1910  11 

.47 

.44 

.45 

.44 

.45 

.48 

.63 

.66 

.05 

.03  1    .00 

.72 

.48 

1911  12 

.06 

.01 

.60 

.04 

.70 

.80 

.79 

.74 

.74 

.70      .73 

.04 

.70 

1912-13 

.48 

.40 

.48 

.48 

.50 

.67 

.58 

.00 

.04 

.73'    .75 

.71 

.62 

1913-14 

.73 

.07 

.03 

.02 

.66 

.08 

.71 

.71 

.73 

.83      .79 

.72 

.08 

1914-15 

.00 

.05 

.72 

.74 

.72 

.70 

.77 

.74 

.78 

.78  i    .74 

.04 

.72 

1915-10 

.04 

.08 

.75 

.75 

.73 

.75 

.74 

.74 

.81 

.80  1    .80 

.93 

.76 

1916-17 

.90 

.91 

.98 

.99 

1.12 

1.46 

1.03 

1.07 

1.91 

1.75    2.04 

1.91 

1.11 

1917-18 

2.00 

1.75 

1.70 

1.82 

1.68 

1.00 

1.02 

1.00 

1.60 

1.76     1.03 

1.45 

1.67 

1918-19 

1.40 

1.60 

1.44 

1.83 

1.64 

1.02 

1.74 

1.78 

1.99 

1.03     1.62 

1.42 

1.60> 

191^20 

1.49 

1.49 

1.61 

1.48 

1.60 

1.73 

2.00 

1.87 

1.62 

1.67  ;  1.80 

.92 

1.04 

1920-21 

.79 

.74 

.04 

.63 

.02 

.67 

.02 

.01 

.69 

.64  1    .52 

.40 

.00 

1921-22     . 

.47 

.48 

****"('***" 

la-yearaverage. 

.90 

.88 

.88 

.88 

.91 

.97 

1.03 

1.02 

1.07 

1.00 

1.00 

.92 

.92 

MINNEAPOLIS.  • 

1909-10 

SO.  60 

sa60 

sa6i 

SO.  69 

SO.  57 

sa64 

S0.67  'Sa64 

sa60 

SO.  00 

sasi 

Sa49 

saoo 

1910-11 

.49 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.43 

.48 

.52 

.53 

.64 

.62 

.61 

.70 

.60 

1911-12 

.69 

.58 

.62 

.64 

.68 

.79 

.70 

.72 

.74 

.74 

.72 

.66 

.70 

1912-13 

.50 

.42 

.43 

.44 

.47 

.63 

.59 

.57 

.59 

.73 

.71 

.66 

.63 

1913-11 

.65 

.61 

.58 

.67 

.60 

.04 

.08 

.67 

.70 

.77 

.76 

.67 

.02 

1914-15 

.61 

.60 

.68 

.72 

.69 

.71 

.72 

.69 

.77 

.79 

.74 

.60 

.07 

1915-10 

.68 

.75 

.77 

.77 

.74 

.70 

.70 

.74 

.82 

.86 

.84 

.93 

.79 

1916-17 

.91 

.87 

.95 

1.00 

1.07 

1.84 

1.58 

L64 

1.93 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 

1.00 

1917-18 

2.10 

1.69 

1.73 

1.85 

1.76 

1.00 

1.01 

1.54 

1.62 

1.75 

1.61 

1.37 

1.03 

I9ia-19 

1.39 

1.46 

1.45 

1.24 

1.44 

1.05 

1.60 

1.68 

1.80 

1.88 

1.63 

1.87 

1.67 

1919-20 

1.48 

1.49 

1.45 

1.43 

1.57 

1.00 

1.98 

1.73 

1.62 

1.48 

1.26 

.90 

1.62 

1920-21 

.76 

.09 

.69 

.54 

.65 

.51 

.53 

.64 

.49 

.53 

.49 

.38 

.59 

1921-22 

.42 

.40 

1 

..... 

12-year  average. 

.89 

.86 

.86 

.85 

.88 

.08 

1.00 

.97 

1.02 

1.06 

1.00 

.88 

.90 

•  Compiled  from  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Current  and  Grain  Market  Review. 
....        ^      •  t  Dall 

^ jis  Dally  Market  Reporter. 

•  Compiled  from  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Reoord. 


^ _  ally  ] 

*  Compiled  from  Omaha  Dally  Price  Current. 

*  Compiled  from  St.  Louis  Daily  Market  Re 
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CORN— Continued. 

Table  15. — Com:  Visible  supply  in  United  States^  first  of  each  months  1910-11  to 

19tl--2t.^ 

[In  thoiuantls  of  bushels;  i.  e.,  000  cnnitted.] 


Crop  year. 


lOlO-U. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1013-14. 

1014-16. 
101&-I6. 
1016-17. 
1017-18. 

1018-10. 
1010-20. 
1920-21. 
1921-22. 


Not.    Dec     Jan.     Feb.     Mar.  i  Apr.    Hay.    June,  i  July.    Ang. 


8,S10 
1703 
2,080 
0,206 

3,114 
3,288 
2^361 
1,277 

4,738 
1,484 
10,065 
18,035 


1,545 
2,054 
1,625 
2,026 

3,382 
4,387 
2,677 
1,032 

2,216 

1,477 

4,507 

15,518 


5,099 
5,140 
5,879 
12,126 

19,703 
8,919 
5,838 
3,155 

2,415 
2,021 
5,400 


0,145 
6,000 
0,717 
16,505 

34,156 
14,773 
10,671 
4,623 

5,540 
3,575 
14,207 


11,794 
14,257 
17,018 
18,374 

41,1 

24,605 

12,031 

8,930 

4,483 
4,051 
22,333 


11,166 
15,014 
21,494 
18,812 

32,877 
27,607 
11,974 
10,016 

2,514 

5,669 

32,806 


7,047 
7,490 
7^270 
9,380 

20,203 
21,004 
7,173 
16,111 

4,245 
5,035 
23,018 


^685  7,482 

^699  8,204 

2,649  11,479 

4,409  7,580 

12,795  5,225 
14,505  6,870 
2,620  3,277 
13,038  11,487 

2,600  4.088 
2,740  4,864 
15,103  24,304 


7,100 
2,451 
6,380 
3,203 

2,306 
6,167 
2,841 
9,466 

2,461 
6,152 
14,584 


Sept     Oct 


1,828 
3,613 
8,023 


6,380 
3,101 
7,806 
5,461 


2,882  8,444 

3,330  5,003 

2,371,  1,168 

5,232  6,503 

056!  2,163 

2,564|  7,587 

11,600  U,765 


1  CompUedfrom  Chicago  Dafly  Trade  Bulletin. 

Table  16. — Com:  Summary  in  per  cent  of  carloads  graded  by  licensed  inspectors  for 
yearly  periods^  all  inspection  poirUs,  Total  of  all  classes  cmd  subclasses  under  eiuh 
grade. 

1017-18  TO  1020-21. 


Crop  year. 

Beodpts. 

Shipments. 

NaL 

Na2. 

Na3. 

Na4. 

Na6. 

No.  6. 

8.G. 

Nal.  Na2. 

i 

No.  3. 

Na4. 

Na5. 

Na6. 

S.G. 

1017-18 

1018-10 

101^20 

1020-21 

P.d, 
a7 
6.5 
12.0 
21.2 

P,eU 
5.0 
17.9 
2L7 
27.4 

P.tt. 
1&5 
21.0 
17.5 
10.8 

P.d. 
17.  Z 
21.4 
2&6 
10.5 

P.d. 
13.8 
14.8 
12.8 
6.6 

P.d. 
13.6 
8.8 
4.0 
2.0 

P.d. 

8as 

10.1 
6.0 
2.7 

P.d. 
0.3 
2.2 
5.8 
14.2 

P.d. 
7.2 
27.6 
88.5 
57.0 

P.d. 
34.3 
87.6 

sai 

20.4 

P.d. 
10.8 
15.0 
15.1 
4.4 

P.d. 
8.1 
6.3 
4.0 
0.7 

P.d. 

lai 

5.3 
2.3 
1.1 

Pui, 

2a2 

7.0 

8.3 

1.8 

NOVEMBER,  1020,  TO  OCTOBER,  102L 


White. 

24.3 

33.2 

30.0 

14.3 

3.0 

2.1 

2.2 

lao 

68.6 

15.0 

3.8 

a4 

a8 

as 

Yeflow 

25.2 

25.3 

16.1 

21.3 

7.3 

2.8 

2.0 

21.7 

5a2 

2a4 

5.5 

a7 

a8 

a? 

Mixed  ,. 

12.1 

27.0 

36.2 

10.7 

6.0 

3.8 

4.3 

8.4 

61.7 

22.0 

3.7 

ao 

LS 

2.0 
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CORN— Continued. 


Tablb  17. — Com  {including  meaJ):  International  trade,  calendar  yeoTB  1909-1920,^ 
[The  Item  maieena  or  maizena  is  included  as  ''Com  and  corn  meaL"] 

Qenebal  Note.— Substantially  the  international  trade  of  the  world.  It  should  not  be  expected  that 
the  world  export  and  import  totals  for  any  vear  will  agree.  Among  sources  of  disagreement  are  these: 
(1)  Different  periods  of  time  covered  in  the  '^year"  of  the  various  countries;  (2)  Imports  received  in  vear 
subsequent  to  year  of  export;  (3)  want  of  uniformity  in  classification  of  igoods  among  countries;  (4)  differ- 
ent iHvctices  and  varying  degrees  of  failure  In  recording  countries  of  origin  and  ultimate  destination;  (6) 
dllTerent  practices  of  recording  reexported  ^oods;  (6)  opposite  methods  of  treating  free  ports;  (7)  clerical 
errors,  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  not  mfrequent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports,  and  the  imports  given  are  imports  for  consumntlon  as  far  as  it  is 
feasible  and  consistent  so  to  express  the  facts.  While  there  are  some  inevitable  omissions,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  duplications  because  of  reshipments  that  do  not  appear  as  such  in  official  reports. 
For  the  United  Kingdom,  import  figures  refer  to  imports  for  consumption,  when  avaUable;  otherwise  total 
imports,  less  exports,  of  "foreign  and  colonial  merchandise."  Figures  for  the  United  States  include 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 


ountry. 


Average,  1909-1913. 


Imports.   Exports. 


1918 


Imports.   Exports. 


1919 


Imports.   Exports. 


1920 


Imports.   Exports. 


PRINCIPAL  BXFOBT- 
INO  COUNTBUCS. 

Argentina. 

British  South  Africa. 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Russia 

United  States 

Uruguay 

PRINCIPAL  DfPORT- 
mo  COX7NTRIE8. 

Austria-Hungary. . . . 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba. 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands. 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.... 
Other  countries 

Total 


1,000 

1,000 

btuhelt. 

buihels. 

2 

115,749 

257 

4,115 

44 

9;  307 

m 

88,966 

835 

30,034 

1,228 

45,064 

5 

201 

13,877 

268 

25,801 

8,130 

10,629 

25 

2,746 

(*>    - 

11,440 

6 

471 

61 

18,708 

82 

82,160 

1 

14,895 

206 

4,404 

82 

29,580 

8,750 

1,079 

1,674 

5 

9,776 

44 

1,476 

26 

3,987 

1 

82,976 

96 

3,268 

9,817 

UOOO 
buiheU. 


1,000 

btuhelt. 

26,171 

13,507 


1,000 
bushels. 
1 
184 


1,000 
hmtheU. 
97,861 
13,582 


1,000 
buuuls. 


1,000 
busheU, 


637 


696 


1,990 
178 


47,099 


11,213 


16,002 
10 


7,784 


11,767 

1,672 

105 

5 

6,812 


48 


1,483 
6,460 
2,808 
7,781 
8 
6,921 


676 
229 


4,882 
10,793 


10,856 
3,039 

346 
2,531 

533 

383 
1,374 

652 

32,275 

1,027 


(«) 


8,232 


(«) 


9,822 
950 
17,600 
16,009 
12,599 


(') 


3 
6,198 


9,635 
2,814 
1,610 
2,509 
3,199 
5,274 


^'). 


15,566 
2,674 


15 


871 


17 
3,080 


7,  no 

1,519 

963 

71,057 

2,305 


270,991 


271,026 


76,691 


92,120 


110,084 


132,073 


182,878 


6,149 
4,185 
16,943 


21,230 


S38 

2,327 

113 


858 

4 

"37 


188 


"\7 
6,319 


56,462 


1  Does  not  include  statistics  of  trade  for  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Germany  during  the  warjperiod, 
1914-1918.  Therefore  the  total  trade  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  for  all  countries  are  not  strictly  oom- 
parable  during  that  period. 

s  Less  than  500. 

•Austria  only,  new  boundaries. 
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WHEAT. 
Tablb  18. — Wheat:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countriee,  1909-29X1. 


Country. 


1909-191 


NOBTH  AMXBICA. 

United  Sttttes 


Quebec 

Ontario 

Ifanltoba 

Saskatchewan.. 

Alberta 

Other 


Total  Canada. 
Merioo. 


Total   North 
America..... 


SOUTH  AMXSICA.. 


Argentina.. 

CUIe 

Uruguay... 


Total    South 
America 


EUBOPK. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary t 

ItaJy.. ......  ^ 

LuxembuK. 
Netherlands. 

Norway 

Poland. 

Portugal 

Russia  pr 
Rumania 

Serbia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


United] 
Engla_ 
wSes. 
Scothmd. 
Ireland.. 


Total    United 

Kingdom... 

Yugoslavia. 


Total  Europe. 


Area. 


erage, 
M913.» 


1,000 
acres. 
47,097 


1919 


1,000 
acre*. 
75,094 


70 

850, 

2,861  I 

4,894 

1,201  I 

69  < 


251 
981 

2,880 
10,687 

4,283 
144 


19,126 


50,670 


I 


15,799 

1,021 

734 


17,564 


•3,011 

395 

>2,764 


123 


•16,308 

M//68 

•868 

•  8,2A4 

11,746 

27 

138 

12 

« 1,260 

1,180 

•50,388 

•4,676 

•874 

9.547 

265 

156 


1,748 
44 
52 
43 


1,887 


118,567 


British  India  M 29,114 

Cjrprus    


16,«76 

1,313 

840 


19,129 


871 

343 

2,080 

<842 

128 

19 

11.633 

31200 


10,693 

26 

168 

41 

M,064 

999 


•4,271 


10,378 
348 
130 


2,150 
71 
80 
70 


2,371 
3.380 


23,798 


1920 


1,000 
acre*. 
61,143 


222 
1,080 
2706 
10,061 
4,074 

139 


18,232 


1921 


1,000 
acre*. 
62,408 


181 
774 

8,501 
13,557 

6,123 
125 


Production. 


Av< 
1909-1! 


1,000 
bmhels. 
967,979 


1,168 
18,633 
53.174 
97,954 
24,783 

1.407 


23,261       197,119 


9,995 


1919 


1,000 
butheU. 
968,279 


1920 


1921 


4,206 
20,698 
40,975 
89,994 
84,575 

2,812 


1,000 
busheli. 
888,027 


8,776 
22,973 
87,542 
113, 135 
83,461 
2,303 


1,000 
btuheU. 
794. 8» 


2.754 
15,575 
39,054 
188|000 

^044 
2,430 


193.260      263.180  {      300.8S7 


•14,239  I   •14,951 


883.805   1,176.478  1,111,167 


14,958 
***"68i 


371 

306 

2,1S1 

1,566 

180 

19 

12,586 

3,413 

1,399 

2.662 

11,290 

27 

162 

40 

1,791 


5,007 

*i6,'286 
360 
119 


1,824 
51 
54 
50 


1,979 
3,951 


29.949 


14,816 

1,152 

700 


157,847 

20,316 

7,314 


16,668  i     184,977 


171,601 
21,691 
6,800 


200,072 


378 

353 

2,361 

1,538 

220 

20 

13,170 

3,662 

988 

2,697 

11,789 

27 

176 

40 

2,082 


•61,075 

14,683 

•  43,725 


5,904 


10,350 
360 
117 


1,937 


2,064 


25,722 


4,916 
129 

•  317,254 

•  152,119 

•7,200 

•156,523 

183, 2C0 

615 

4,976 

307 

•  23,343 

8,683 

•522.794 

•86,679 

•14,775 

130,446 

7,907 

3,314 


56,411 
1,117 
2,845 
1,606 


61,481 


1,806,104 


850,736 
2,286 


5,114 

9,805 

34,028 

•  15,369 

5,923 

806 

187,094 

79,701 

0,693 


169,769 


6»015 

1,071 

t 22, 156 


•66,060 


129,250 
0,509 
3,524 


61,824 
1,984 
3,064 
2.452 


69,324 
50,966 


280,485 
•1,861 


214,143 
21,591 
5,948 


241.682 


5^424 

10,275 

39.705 

26,362 

6,945 

272 

236,929 

82,858 

12,194 

38,294 

141,337 

449 

6,766 

999 

»,741 

7^140 


70,850 


138,606 
10,545 
3,5«4 


62,120 
1,232 
2,080 
1.408 


66,834 
64.710 


377,888 
•3,000 


169,75$ 

25,180 

7,768 


202,704 


6,458 

11,523 
42,510 
40,673 


280 

822,767 

97,864 

11,170 

47;  087 

188,126 

661 

8,6S6 

941 

85,578 


76,977 


143,205 
12,666 
3.574 


68,688 

1,096 

•  2,568 

•1,448 


73,800 


250,4 


^  Five-year  average,  except  in  a  few  oases  where  five-year  ntatlstlos  \«  ere  unavailable. 
)  Unofficial. 

•  Old  boundaries. 

•  Bohemia  and  Moravia  only. 

•  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  SiJesia. 

•  1914. 

'  Former  Russian  Poland,  Eanem  and  Western  Oalicia  and  Posen. 

•  Former  Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  and  Bukowlna. 

•  Excludes  Transvlvanla 
!•  Includes  some  native  states. 
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WHEAT— Contmued. 
Table  18. —  Wheat:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries ^  1909-1921. — Con. 


Country. 


ASIA— continued. 

Jap«nes6  Empire: 

Japan 

Formosa 

Chosen. 

Persia 

Russia  ( Asiatic) 

Turkey  (Asiatic).... 


Total  Asia. 

AFRICA. 

Aigeria. 


S!oroooo,  French 

Tunis 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Total  Africa... 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia: 

Queensland. 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

South  AustraUa.. 
Western   Aus- 
traUa.....'.  

Tasmania 

Other 


Total  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Total  Australasia 
Grand  total.... 


Area. 


Average,  I 
190»-1013. 


1919 


1,000     ' 

acres,    i 

1,179 

I* 
369  I 


IfiOO 
acres. 
1,344 


9,764 


40,440  1 


3,371 ; 

1,311  I 


1,193  1 


2,800 
1,324 
1,651 
1,406 
95 


5,875  I       8,036 


96  22 

2,025  !  2,410 

2,106,  2,214 

1,993  2,^86 


1920 


1,000 
acres. 
1,300 


2,648 
1,190 
1,997 
1,343 
800 


544  i 
36  j 


1,146 
12 
1 


6,798  1        7,990 


7,978 


46 

1,474 
1,918 
1,927 

1,042 
12 


258  ; 


208 


6,410 
^40 


7,056  I 


8,198  I 


6,559 


249,162  {. 


1921 


1,000 
acres. 


2,816 
1,458 
1,468 
1,500 
823 


8,065 


176 
3,124 
2,296 
2,164 

1,255 
22 


Production. 


Average, 
1909-1913. 


1,000 

bushels. 

25,274 

173 

4,871 

16,000 

84,139 

35,000 


518,479 


33,071 
34,000 


4,620 


77,754 


1,250 
28,717 
27^656 
22,843 

5,671 
806 


9,037        84,943 
220  I        7,885 


9,257  I      92,828 


.,3,573,947 


1919 


1,000 
husheU. 
32,562 


7,144 


25»559 

30,137 

16,391 

^349 

8,338 


87,774 


104 
18,325 
25,240 
22,937 

8»846 
187 


75»638 
6,568 


82,206 


1920 


1,000 
bushels. 
28,288 


8,661 

31,711 

21,999 

5,225 

5,488 


72,984 


312 
4,388 
14,858 
14,980 

11,223 

214 

1 


45,976 
4,560 


50,536 


1921 


1,000 
bushels. 
27,874 


41,480 

37,011 

17,466 

8,818 

8,118 


112,8 


4,174 
53,716 
39,469 
34,237 

12,177 
418 


144,191 
6,872 


151,063 


Table  19. — Wheat:  World  production  to  far  a$  reported,  1891-19tl. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

|.-. 

Production. 

Year. 

Ptoduetion. 

BuihfU-. 

Ifujftft»r. 

BuAhfh, 

Bushels. 

1891 

2,.ti2,.C-,v00 

1899 

2,                00 

1907 

3,13            00 

1915 

4,198,782,000 

1892 

2,  iKl.'^i.-iiOO 

1900 

2,               00 

1908 

3,18            00 

1916 

2;  608  545,000 

1893 

2,:VV,M7K<iOO 

1901 

2,                00 

1909 

358            00 

1917 

2,287,880,000 

1894 

2,1'i.ti,  v.TjOO 

1902 

3                 00 

1910 

3,57            «0 

1918 

2,803,616,000 

1895 

2,.V:a,:ii-.il00 

1903. 

3,                00 

1911 

3,55            00 

1919 

2,742,339.000 

1896 

2,.Vi!i,::ri4Jj)00 

1904 

3,            .00 

1912 

8  791           00 

1920 

2,867,864,000 

1897 

2,'j:^''/^'-'^jO0 

1905 

z,'m,m\]{<Xi 

1913 

4,127,     :.  00 

1921 

2,965,186,000 

1898 

2,''!.H,.y|-,J)00 

1906 

3,434,354,000 

1914. 

8  5aS'..Ui-.,'<00 
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WHEAT— Continued. 
Tablb  20. — Wheat:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  oountrieSj  1890-19tl, 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean). 

Ger- 
many. 

Austria. 

Hungary 
Proper. 

France. 

United 
King- 
dom. 

Average: 

1890-1809 

BwheU. 
13.2 
14,1 
14.8 

Bwluls. 
8.9 
9.7 

■  las 

BwTuU. 
24.5 
28.9 

28.8 

BwheU. 
16.2 
18.0 
17.7 

Bu»heU. 

BufhtU, 

118.6 

120.5 

17.9 

BwheU. 
131.2 

1900-1900 

17.5 
«18.6 

133.1 

1910-1919 

31.0 

1919 

12.8 
13.6 
12.7 

.......... 

24.8 
24.3 
27.6 

13.8 
14.6 

16.1 
1&8 
24.5 

29.2 

1920 

14.4 

28.7 

ig2l 

:::::::::: 

17.1  !         17.5 

35.4 

» Winchester  bushe] 

ts. 

« 7-year  average. 

•  6-year  average. 

Table  21. — Wheat:  Acreage ^  productioUy  valuer  exports j  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 

1849-1991. 

[See  headnote  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 


1849 

1859 

1866-1875. 
1876-1885. 
1886-1895. 


1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 

1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1906.. 

1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910J. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1014. 

1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. 


19191. 
1920.. 
1921*. 


Acre- 
age har- 
vested 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Acret. 


20,470 
34,433 
37,500 

43,916 
46,046 
51,007 
62,6S9 
51,387 

52,473 
49,649 
51,632 
47,825 
49,389 

47,800 
45,116 
45,970 

45,681 

49,543 
45,814 
50,  IM 
53,541 

60,469 
52,316 
45,089 
59, 181 

75,694 
61,143 
62,406 


Aver- 
age 

yi&d 
per 

acre. 


Bueh. 


12.0 
12.3 
12.7 

12.4 
13.3 
15.1 
12.1 
11.7 

15.0 
14.6 
12.9 
12.5 
14.7 

15.8 
14.1 
14.0 
15.8 
13.9 

12.5 
15.9 
15.2 
16.6 

17.0 
12.2 
14.1 
15.6 

12.8 
13.6 
12.7 


Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 


BuiheU. 

100,486 

244,672 
424,706 
476,788 

544,193 
610,254 
772,163 
636,051 
602,706 

789,538 
724,528 
664,543 
596,375 
726,384 

767,196 
637,961 
644,656 
700,434 
635,121 

621,338 
730,267 
763,380 
891,017 

1,025  801 
636,318 
636,655 
921,438 

967,979 
833,027 
794,893 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.1. 


Farm 

value 

Dec.l 

(000 

omitted). 


CerUi. ,  Dollars. 


105.3 
92.0 
67.3 

n.7 

80.9 
58.2 
58.6 
62.0 

62.6 
63.0 
69.5 
92.4 
74.6 

66.2 
86.5 
92.2 
98.4 
88.3 

87.4 
76.0 
79.9 
98.6 

91.9 
160.3 
200.8 
204.2 

214.9 
143.7 
92.7 


257,587 
890,738 
321,071 

390,346 
493,683 
449,022 
372,982 
373,578 

494,096 
456,530 
461,605 
551,128 
542,119 

501,355 
552,074 
594,092 
689,108 
561,051 

543,063 
555,280 
610, 122 
878,680 


942  303 
1,019,968 
1,278,112 
1,881,826)220 


2,080,056  280 
1,197,263 
737,068 


Chicago  cash 

price  per  bushel, 

Na  1  northern 

spring. 


Domestic 
,  exports, 

i 1  including 

Decem-  FoUow-  « Jj!?^' 


beginning 


CU, 


95 
97 
74 

74| 

92 
62f 
64 
69i 

73 
71} 
771 
115 

82i 


106i 
106 
104 

105 
85 
89i 

115 


106 
1551 
220 


if  ^  S 


Cte.  Cts. 


105  1110 
104  101 
80     75 

93J 
109 
70 


87 
122 
90 


112 
119} 
110 

110 
902 
93 

131 

1281 
190 
220 
220 


325 
164  187 
118i  118i 


97i 
185 
79} 

07." 

75i 


126} 
100 
98 

115 

90} 
90 
141 

116 
258 
220 
245 


CU, 


8oj 
lOU 
113! 

87} 

106 


137 

im 

100 

122 
96 
100 
164} 

126 

340 
220 
280 

345 
178 


BxuheU. 
7,535,901 
17, 213, 133 
50,534,641 
127,468,781 
143,076,110 

145,124,972 
217,306,005 
222,618,420 
186,096,762 
216,990,073 

234,772,516 
202,905,598 
120,727,613 
44,112,910 
97,609,007 

146,700,426 
103,043,669 
114,268,468 
87,364,318 
69,311,760 

79,689,404 
142,879,590 
145,590,349 
332,464,975 

243117.026 
203,573,928 
132,578,633 
287,401,579 

219,864,548 
366,092,190 


Impej-ta, 
incmding 

flour, 
flsoalyear 
bM;inning 


ButheU. 


Per 
cent  of 

crop 

ex- 
ported. 


1,565,791 

1,749,128 

711,806 

992,764 

1,544,242 

2,068,938 

1,875,173 

320,194 

603,101 

120,502 
1,080,128 

217;  682 
3,286,189 

261,908 

690,092 
519,785 
456,940 
815,617 
1,146,558 

3,413,626 

1,282,039 

2,383,537 

716,369 

7,187,650 
24,924,965 
31,215,213 
11,288,591 

5,495,616 
57,398,002 


P.d. 

7.6 

9.9 

20.7 

sao 

30.0 

33.9 
41.0 
33.0 
34.0 
41.4 

31.4 
8a3 
18.9 
8.0 
14.1 

20.0 
25.7 
17.2 
12.8 

lao 

12.8 
19.6 
19.1 
37.3 

23.7 
32.0 
20.8 
31.2 

22.7 
43.9 


1  Acreage  adjoated  to  census  basis. 


>  Preliminary  estimate. 
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WHEAT— Continued. 
Table  22. — Wheat:  Acreage^  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1919^1921, 


sute. 


Maine 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. — 
Delaware 

ICaryland 

Vir^biia 

West  Virginia.... 
North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina.... 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota.... 

South  Dakota 

Nebrasica. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arliona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfomU 

United  SUtes... 


Thousands  of  acres. 


1019 


14 
11 

464 

85 

1,425 

126 

664 

991 
298 
705 
125 

141 
2,922 
2,799 
4,103 

1,056 
561 
3,793 
1,435 
4,565 

9,098 
3,896 
4,384 
11,624 
840 

685 

36 
2,435 

4,718 
256 

3,621 
181 

1,329 

141 
38 

209 

22 

1,142 

2,495 
1,080 
1,087 


75,694 


1920   1921 1 


13 
11 

467 

74 

1,368 

116 


892 
253 
680 
107 

124 
2,395 
2,080 
2,990 

1,006 
341 

2„880 
613 

3,012 

8^916 
2,930 
3,593 
9,294 
588 

424 

20 

10 

1,583 


126 
2,787 

196 
1,405 

195 

36 

273 

19 

1,100 

2,450 

1,073 

714 


61,143 


11 
9 

455 

81 

1,365 

113 

568 
847 
250 
600 
118 

138 
2,314 
2,016 
2,811 

897 
214 

2,582 
579 

3,161 

8,827 
2,845 
3,967 
10,554 
634 

450 

20 

6 

2,081 

3,786 
103 

2,297 
199 

1,719 

227 
40 

276 

21 

1,123 

2,480 

1,067 

557 


62,408 


P^rodnction  (thousands  of 
bushels). 


1919 


176 

9,753 

1,530 

24,898 

1,512 

8,964 
11,694 
4,023 
5,570 
1,250 

1,480 
58,196 
41,761 
70,170 

20,445 
7,568 
35,731 
21,245 
61,568 

62,776 
31,793 
60,675 
160,276 
9,660 

6,370 

306 

504 

40,178 

66,052 
2,432 
9,889 
2,613 

18,196 

2,676 

950 

4,130 

466 

20,775 

41,888 
20,739 
16,848 


967,979 


1920 


286 
209 

10,203 
1,184 

22,700 
1,972 

10,166 
11,150 
3,162 
7,956 
1,177 

1,240 
30,430 
24,960 
45,492 

15,383 
5»152 
28,168 
10,732 
37,653 

80,244 
26,920 
60,480 
143,078 
5,998 

4,028 

192 

100 

20,579 

54,060 
1,197 

28,600 
3,920 

25,273 

3,566 
864 

5,331 

424 

24,600 

41,665 
22,427 
9,996 


833,027 


19211 


187 
126 

8,747 

1,539 

23,850 

1,300 

7,952 
8,301 
3,125 
4,500 
1,298 

1,449 
28,697 
24,192 
45,234 

14,072 
2,812 
24,943 
10,102 
34,462 

73,264 
25,980 
59,875 
128,695 
6,340 

4,500 

210 

84 

20,810 

47,325 
958 
28,168 
3,424 
23,239 


840 

6l299 

493 

27,079 

54,662 

24,317 

8,355 


794,893 


Total  value,  basis  Dec  1  price 
(thousands  of  dollars). 


1919 


579 
400 

20,960 
3,366 

53,779 
3,221 

19,273 
26,195 

8,851 
12,978 

3,225 

3,802 
123,375 
87,677 
147,367 

42,934 
16,271 
89,328 
42,490 
128,677 

151,290 
76,303 
122,664 
344,504 
20,383 

14,141 

750 

1,260 

80,356 

136,407 
4,913 

23,239 
5,540 

36,765 

6,382 
2,138 
8,672 
997 
42,689 

89,640 
43,966 
84,370 


1920 


2,080,056 


658 
418 

17,866 
2,427 

38,500 
3,372 

16,774 
20,070 

6,008 
16,708 

3,001 

2,976 
50,209 
41,683 
73,242 

25,844 
7,934 
36,618 
15,024 
60,245 

104,317 
30,958 
79,229 

186,002 
11,456 

7,866 

442 

213 

85^396 

73,008 
2,274 

36,724 
5,292 

34,118 

4,993 
2,264 
8,156 
763 
30,750 

56,248 
29,155 
17,993 


1,197,268 


19211 


327 
158 

9,447 

1,739 

24,566 

1,274 

8,191 
9,629 
3,656 
6,480 
2,700 

2,636 
3^993 
^644 
45^234 

14,634 
2,727 

24,194 
8,890 

84,117 


274 


i 


49,606 

119,687 

7,291 

5^400 

321 

100 

20,810 

40,700 

958 

23,943 

2,705 

1^662 

3,242 
1,000 
4,725 
641 
19,497 

47,009 
20,660 
8^940 


737,068 


I  Preliminary  estimate. 
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T^BLB  23. — Winter  and  spring  wheat:  Acreage  {eown  and  harveeted), 
farm  value  Dec.  1,  by  States  in  19tl  {preliminary)  and  Uniu 
1890-2921, 

[000  omitted,  under  acreage,  prodncUon,  and  value.] 


and 

States    totals, 


Winter  wheat. 

Spring  wheat. 

state. 

AcreaM 
sownm 
preced- 
ing feU. 

Acreage 

har- 
vested. 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Aver- 

form 
price 
Dec.1. 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec.  1. 

Acre, 
age. 

Aver- 
ago 

3i5ld 
per 

acre. 

Prodoo- 
Uon. 

Aver- 

farm 
value 
Dec.l. 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec.l. 

Mftfni^ 

Acrei. 

ilcre*. 

Buth. 

BuMeJt. 

CenU. 

DoUart. 

Acres. 
11 
9 
25 

BuA. 
17.0 
14.0 
14.5 

SwMi. 
187 
126 
862 

Oentt. 
175 
125 
108 

DoUart, 
827 

Vt 

158 

N.Y 

430 

82 

1,364 

116 

580 
866 
254 
612 
121 

148 
2,327 
2,074 
2,604 

870 
00 
00 

470 
8,210 

430 

81 

1,350 

118 

568 
847 
250 
600 
118 

138 
2,280 
2,012 
2,632 

857 
89 
92 

465 
8,155 

10.5 
10.0 
17.5 
11.5 

14.0 
0.8 

12.5 
7.5 

11.0 

10.5 
12.4 
12.0 
16.2 

16.0 
16.0 
14.0 
10.2 
10.0 

8,885 
1639 

1,300 

7,952 
8,301 
3,125 
4,500 
1,298 

1,449 
28,272 
24,144 
42,638 

18,712 
1  424 
1,288 
8,928 

84,300 

108 
113 
103 
08 

103 
116 
117 
144 
208 

175 
106 
106 
100 

104 
07 
07 
88 
00 

0,056 

1,730 

24,834 

1,274 

8,101 
0,620 
8,666 
6,480 
2,700 

2,586 
80,534 
25,608 
42,638 

14,260 
1881 
1,240 
7  857 

84,046 

391 

N.J 

Pa 

15 

15.0 

225 

108 

282 

Del.       .  .  . 

Md 

Va.  . 

W.Va 

N.C 

S.C 

Ga. 

Ohio 

34 

4 
179 

40 

125 

2,490 

114 

6 

8,827 

2,770 

'205 

16 

12.5 
12.0 
14.5 

9.0 
ILl 

9.5 
10.8 
12.0 

&8 
9.0 
11.8 
&2 

425 

48 

2,506 

860 

1,388 

28,655 

1,174 

72 

78,264 

24,930 

2,316 

181 

108 
106 
100 

104 
97 
97 
88 
99 

85 
87 
83 
93 

4S9 

Ind 

51 

lU 

2,606 
874 

Mich 

Wis 

1.346 

Minn 

22,945 

Iowa 

1,088 
71 

Mo 

N.I^ak 

62,274 

21,689 

1.928 

S.Dak 

Nebr 

81 

8,830 

11,454 

657 

450 

21 

8 

2,168 

8,944 

107 

408 

45 

1,496 

189 
44 

156 

8 

486 

1,860 
813 
774 

75 

8,762 

10,538 

684 

20 

6 

2,081 

8,786 

108 

802 

41 

1,846 

170 

40 

150 

8 

423 

1,333 
805 
557 

14.0 
15.3 
12.2 
10.0 

10.0 

ia5 

14.0 
10.0 

12.5 
0.8 
14.0 
18.0 
12.0 

12.6 
2L0 
19.9 
20.2 
24.8 

28.1 
25.0 
15.0 

1,060 

57,560 

128,664 

6,840 

4,500 

210 

84 

20,810 

"'^ 
*'^ 

16,152 

2,142 

'840 

2,085 

61 

10,270 

87,457 

20,125 

8,855 

87 
83 

03 
115 

120 
153 
130 
100 

86 
100 
85 
79 
76 

105 
125 

75 
180 

72 

86 

85 
107 

914 

47,774 

119,665 

7,291 

5,400 

821 

109 

20,810 

40,700 

958 

8,594 

588 

12,276 

2,249 
1,050 

79 
7,401 

82,218 
17,106 
8,940 

Kans 

'S 

Ky 

Tenn 

Ala 

Bfiss 



Tex 

Olria. . . . 

Ark 

Mont 

1,995 
158 
878 

57 

12.0 
17.0 
19.0 

16.6 

28,940 
2686 
7,087 

946 

85 
79 
76 

105 

20,849 
^'122 
6,886 

908 

Wyo 

Colo 

N.Mex. 

Aril 

Utah 

126 

18 

700 

1,147 
'262 

26.8 
24.0 
24.0 

15.0 
16.0 

8,314 

482 

16,800 

17,206 
4,102 

75 
180 
72 

86 
85 

^S5 

Nev 

M^hn 

12,006 

14,706 
81568 

Wash 

Oreg 

CJaUf. 

U.S.... 

44,895  1  42,702 

18.7 

587.082 

95.2 

558,725 

19,706 

10.5 

207,861 

85.8 

178,84 

1920 ^ 

1010 

44,861 
51,488 
42,801 
40,584 
89,208 

42,881 
37,128 
33,618 
38.215 
32,648 

31,666 
31,016 
31,865 
25,994 

40,016 
50.404 
37,130 
27,257 
34,700 

41,308 
36.008 
31,600 
26,671 
20,162 

27,820 
20,010 
28,887 
28,886 

24,778 

15.8 
l&l 
15.2 
15.1 
13.8 

16.3 
19.0 
16.6 
15.1 
14.8 

15.9 
15.1 
13.5 
12.8 
18.1 

610, 507 
760,377 
565,000 
412,001 
480,553 

678,047 
684,000 
523,661 
300,010 
480,656 

434,142 
437,687 
300.600 
805,308 
325,533 

148.6 
2ia6 
206.8 
202.8 
162.7 

04.7 
08.6 
82.0 
80.9 
88.0 

88.1 
85.4 
71.8 
60.0 
60.7 

907,201 

1,600,805 

1,165,005 

887,237 

781,006 

688,149 
675,623 
483,995 
823,572 
879,151 

882,318 
373,831 
280,695 
210,808 
236,911 

21.127 
25,200 
22,051 
17,832 
17,607 

19,161 
17,533 
18,485 
19,248 
20,381 

18,852 
17,419 
17,540 
1^469 
12,036 

10.5 

a2 

16.2 
12.5 
8.8 

18.4 
11.8 
13.0 
17.2 
9.4 

11.0 
14.0 
13.4 
14.5 
12.6 

222,480 
207,602 
366,339 
223,754 
165,766 

851,854 
206,027 
230  810 
330,848 
100,682 

200,979 
244,875 
235,605 
224.080 

130.4 
230.9 
200.9 
197.0 
152.8 

86.4 
98.6 
73.4 

7ai 

86.0 

88.9 
80.2 
64.8 
66.7 
^62.8 

280,073 
470,251 
715,881 
440,875 
288,063 

804,154 
208,057 
176  127 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1013 

1012 

281,' 706 
168.013 

178,788 
105,899 
152,628 
127,072 
94,976 
>0|P 

1911 

1010 

1005-1000 

1000-1004 

1895-1800 

180(V-1804 

Uyi^ 
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WH£AT-<)ontinued. 
Table  24.— TfAeatr  Proautbitm  and  dittribfutUm  in  the  XJniud  8taU$,  1897-19tl. 
[000  omitted,  nnder  bushels.] 


Yeer. 


1897-1901.. 
1902-1906. 

1907 

1908 

1909 


1910. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 


Stocks 
Inxnills 

and 
elevators 
July  1, 


BusheU, 


1914.. 

1915.. 
1910.. 
1917.. 

1018.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1931.. 


19,336 
36,180 
25,658 


Old 
stock 

on 
farms 
Julyl. 


BushOt, 
37,340 
40,384 
54,853 
33,797 
15,062 

35,680 
34,071 
23,876 
35,515 

32,236 
28,972 
74,731 
15,611 

8,068 
19,261 
49,546 
66,707 


Crop. 


Quan- 
tity. 

Weight 

per 
bushel. 

Btukeh, 
604,658 
657^705 
634,067 
664,602 
683,379 

Pounds. 
67.1 
S7.2 
58.3 
58.3 
57.9 

635,121 
621,338 
730,267 
763,380 

68.5 

67.8 
68.3 
68.7 

«91.017 
1,025,801 
636,818 
636,656 

58.0 
57.9 
67.1 
58.5 

9^,438 
967^079 
833,027 
794,803 

58.8 
66.3 
57.4 
56.6 

QuaUty 


Percent, 
87.0 


89.9 
89.4 
90.4 

96.1 
88.3 
90.0 
98.2 

89.7 
88.4 

87.0 
93.4 

96.1 
82.1 
88.9 
85.8 


Total 
sup- 
plies. 


BueheU, 
641,998 
698,069 
688,940 
698,399 
698,441 

670,801 
655,409 
754,143 
796,896 

923,253 
1,064,773 
711,049 
652,266 

929,501 
087^240 
882,573 
851,600 


Stock  on 

farms 

Haf.l 

fol- 

lowing. 


Bushds. 
155,915 
154,551 
148,721 
143,092 
159,100 

162,705 
122,041 
156,471 
151,795 

152,903 
244,448 
100,650 
107,745 

12^703 
169,904 
217,037 
131,136 


Stocks 
in  mills 

Shipped 
out  of 

and 

county 

elevators 

where 

liar.  1. 

grown. 

Buikde. 


98,597 
95,710 
118,400 
93,637 

85,965 
155,027 
89,173 
66,138 

107,037 
123,233 
•87,075 
72,564 


Bu9kel$, 
325,423 
378,460 
367,607 
393,435 
414, 166 

352,906 
348,739 
449,881 
411,733 

541,193 
633,380 

825,500 

541,666 
501,563 
491,036 
489,413 


Tablb  25. — Winter  and  spring  wheat:  Condition  of  crop.  United  Statee,  onfiret  o/monthe 
namedy  and  per  cent  of  winter  wheat  area  abandoned^  1900-19tt. 


Winter  wheat. 

June. 

Spring 
July. 

wheat. 

Year. 

Decem- 
ber of 

^ous 
year. 

Area 
aban- 
doned. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

When 

har^ 

Tested. 

August. 

When 

har- 

veeted. 

190Q-1904 

P.ct 
98.4 
89.5 
96.8 
82.5 
86.6 

93.3 
97.2 

88.3 
87.7 
85.7 

79.3 
96.6 
85.2 
87.9 
76.0 

P.et. 

13.7 
10.7 
20.1 

4.7 
3.1 
3.7 
11.4 
3L0 

13.7 
LI 

1L9 
4.6 

14.6 

P.ct 
85.3 
88.8 
8Q18 
83.8 
80.6 

9L6 
96.6 
88.8 
78.3 
63.4 

78.6 
99.8 
75.6 
91.0 
7&4 

P,cL 
85.7 
87.8 
82.1 
86.1 
79.7 

9L9 
96.9 
92.9 
83.4 
73.3 

86.4 
100.5 
79.1 
88.8 
83.6 

P.ct 
8L8 
83.5 
80.0 
80.4 
74,3 

83.5 
93.7 
85.8 
73.3 
7a9 

83.8 
94.9 
78.3 
77.9 

P.eL 
80.7 
8L9 
8L5 
76.8 
73.3 

8L6 
94.1 
84.4 
75.7 
75.9 

79.5 
89.0 
79.7 
77.3 

P,et, 
92.8 
93.3 
93.8 
94.6 
96.8 

98.5 
96.6 
94.9 
88.3 
9L6 

96.3 
9L3 
89.1 
93.4 

P.ct 
83.9 
9a3 
6L6 
73.8 
89.8 

73.8 
93.1 
93.3 
89.0 
83.6 

86.1 
8Q19 
88.0 
8Q18 

P.ct 
78.3 
85.6 
6L0 
50.8 
9a4 

74.1 
76.5 
98.4 
63.4 
68.7 

79i6 
53.9 
73.4 
66.6 

P.d. 
73.3 

1906-1900 

82.8 

IWO 

63.1 

mi 

56.7 

1012 

9a8 

1918 

75.8 

1914 

68.0 

1915 

94.6 

1916 

48.6 

1917 

7L3 

1918 

83.1 

1919 

48.6 

1020 

64.1 

1921 

62.6 

1933  4 
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Tabls  26.-7- Tfinter  viheat:  Forecast  of  production,  monthiy,  with  prtlminary  andfintU 

estimates, 

[000  omitted.) 


Y«r» 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

August 
production 
^timate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1912 

BusheU. 
370,714 
513,671 
630,319 
692,924 
499^280 

366,116 
572,539 
899^915 
484,647 

ButkeU. 
363,000 
492,000 
689^541 
675,500 
469^066 

373,032 
586^915 
882,822 
603,996 

ButheU. 
858,000 
483,000 
662,975 
668y291 
489,030 

40^378 
55r,339 
838,582 
618,246 

BuiheU, 
380,942 
510,519 
675, 115 
656,866 
464,706 

417,847 
666; 725 
716,301 
632,641 

Butktli. 
389^919 
^661 
684,990 
67^947 
48(^568 

412^901 
666^000 
760^  8n 
610^697 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Avenge 

558,892 

555^097 

551,982 

545,351 

667,994 

1921 

62%  287 

578,342 

673,930 

643»879 

1687,082 

I  Preliminary. 

Table  27. — Spring  wheat:  Forecast  of  production,  montMy,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October 
production 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1912 

Bu9luU. 
265,000 
252,000 
262,135 
273,513 
245,801 

282,813 
343,987 
343,181 
276^547 

BU9k€U. 

271,000 
218,000 
274,003 
294,977 
288,517 

275,970 
333,591 
322,096 
291,355 

BwkeU. 
290,000 
233,000 
236,120 
307,250 
199L329 

ButkeU. 
300,000 
243,000 
221,482 
322,463 

BuMheU. 
330,801 
242,714 
216,835 
345,163 
152,861 

242,460 
363,196 
203,170 
218,007 

BuiJuU, 
830^348 
£^819 
206,027 
36L854 
16^706 

223,764 
3^839 
207,602 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

236,010  ,        2.'tfL3fiO 

1918 

322,205 
225^080 
261,506 

342^855 
206,049 
S^374 

1918 

1920 

222,430 

ATerage. 

282,775 

283,890 

266,723          253,548 

257,197 

264,882 

1921 

251,289 

235^482 

2ia;946          200.079 

198^776 

1207,861 

' 

I  Preliminary. 
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Tablb  28. — Winter  and  spring  wheat:  Yield  per  acre,  in  States  producing  bothy  1917-21^ 

and  average  1917-tl, 


Winter  wheat. 

Spring  wheat. 

State. 

5-yr. 
aver. 
1917- 
1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

6-yr. 
aver. 
1917- 
1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

ininois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota. . 
Nebraska 

Bush. 
20.6 
17.2 
17.2 
15.7 
17.8 

16.8 
20.6 
16.9 
19.0 
13.9 

14.5 
14.1 
18.5 
11.4 

18.8 
15.2 
14.0 
15.8 

22.7 
20.6 
23.6 
20.6 

JBtw*. 
21.0 
17.6 
22.0 
18.5 
1&6 

18.0 
24.0 
18.0 
17.5 
15.3 

14.0 
12.0 
12.2 
13.0 

20.0 
23.0 
10.0 
14.0 

26.0 
18.0 
21.6 
17.6 

Bush. 
18.0 
17.0 
19.0 
21.0 
21.6 

14.0 
21.2 
18.0 
20.6 
17.2 

17.0 
11.1 
14.1 
12.7 

24.0 

ia6 
lao 

16.6 

29.0 
22.0 
23.6 
17.0 

Bush. 
22.0 
17.6 
20.0 
15.0 
17.6 

20.8 
10.6 
16.0 
1&3 
18.6 

18.0 
14.8 
13.8 
6.2 

12.0 
18.2 
19.1 
12.7 

19.7 
18.6 
21.1 
21.2 

Bush. 
22.3 
16.6 
12.7 
12.0 
16.1 

15.6 
22.0 
10.6 
19.7 
12.6 

14.6 
17.4 
16.4 
12.0 

20.0 
17.6 
18.2 
16.9 

18.7 
20.0 
24.0 
22.2 

Bush. 
19.6 
17.6 
12.4 
12.0 
16.2 

16.0 
16.0 
14.0 
19.2 

ia9 

14.0 
16.3 
12.2 
14.0 

18.0 
12.0 
12.6 
19.9 

20.2 
24.3 
28.1 
25.0 

Bush. 
17.7 
15.8 
15.8 
15.2 
19.6 

13.2 
16.4 
13.4 
14.1 
11.6 

11.8 
11.6 
8.8 
9.2 

2ao 

1&7 
19.2 
23.6 

24.3 
21.8 
12.6 
13.6 

Bush. 
21.0 

!.'!!!!! 

20.0 
26.0 

17.7 
21.2 
17.6 
21.6 
0.0 

14.0 
16.6 
6.0 
0.0 

22.0 
22.0 
18.0 
26.0 

28.0 
22.0 
13.6 
11.0 

Bush. 
20.0 
17.0 
21.6 
23.0 
26.9 

lao 

24.7 
21.0 
l&O 
16.6 

19.0 

11.9 

8.0 

12.6 

26.0 
17.6 
24.0 
23.8 

26.0 
21.0 
0.6 
11.0 

Bush. 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
9.0 
14.6 

11.2 
12.4 
9.8 
0.5 
8.6 

8.0 
8.6 
0.8 
2.3 

16.0 
16.4 

ia7 
ia7 

2L4 
18.0 
13.0 
13.0 

Bush. 
18.0 
16.0 
13.0 
12.0 
16.6 

10.0 
12.6 
9.6 
11.3 
18.0 

9.0 
0.6 
12.6 

lao 
2ao 

10.4 
18.6 
23.7 

28.0 
24.0 
11.0 
17.0 

Bush. 
14.6 
16.0 
12.6 
12.0 
14.6 

9.0 
11.1 
9.6 

las 

12.0 

9.0 
11.3 
8.2 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.... 
Utah 

12.0 

17.0 
19.0 
16.6 
26.8 

Nevada 

24.0 
24.0 

Washington.... 
Or^on 

16.0 
16.0 

United  States 

14.9 

15.1 

15.2 

16.1 

16.3 

13.7 

11.6 

12.6 

16.2 

8.2 

ia6 

ia6 
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WHEAT— Continued. 
Tabie  29. —  Wheat:  Yield  per  aere^  price  per  bushel  Dec.  7,  and  value  per  acre^  by  Statee. 


^  Based  upon  farm  price  Deo.  1. 


ValiJS 

Yield  per  acr«(bu«heli>. 

Parm  pries©  per  biiahel  (owiti). 

pPf  ftfTiB  » 

tdr.Uiri). 

Stale. 

p 

" 

^i 

1= 

§ 

i 

1 

i 

\- 

1^ 

,i 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1' 

1 

iCi..>. 

ia.K 

14.0 

22.0 

.., 

23LO 

17.0 

171 

loa 

101 

109 

m 

187 

235 

237 

220 

230 

175 

4.<Lg0 

23X76 

Vt, 

i£L  3  :m  022.0;  16.0 

10.0 

140 

159 

9g 

100 

100| 

107 

105 

^0 

231 

227 

200 

1ZS42,72!17.G0 

N.Y....... 

aaz'aLoifvalai.o 

2L8 

IS.2 

140 

00 

03 

105, 

101 

108 

210 

215 

213 

175 

108i4a30 

2a  74 

If.J , 

17.8 

19.017,0.18.0 

16.0 

lao 

154 

98 

96 

lew 

106 

104 

20 

215, 

220 

20s 

113 

30.44 

2L47 

P*„ 

17.2 

I7.fin.0|l7.5 

aft 

17.5 

140 

95j    01 

101 

104 

162 

205 

2H 

216 

170 

103 

33.81 

18.08 

Del 

14W 

ia.&'l3. 012. 017.0 

11.5 

148 

m 

g8 

109 

109 

16^ 

SOS 

322 

213 

171 

m 

2S.42 

11,27 

Md......... 

13.4  17,0 

ii.gao 

tI.3H.O 

15.5  13,517,0 

H.O 

11^ 
153 
151 

P5 

101 
101 

80 

100 

105 
lOS 
lOS 

171 
165 
100 

207 
210 
217 

219 

319 
221 

215 

224 
220 

165 
1§0 
190 

ins 

116 
117 

3a71 
34  85 
27,  OS 

14.43 

Va..,..  ,**. 

12.0lll.8as;  9.8 
14. 2' 13.  .•it2.fi  12.  5 

9S|  108 
lOOl  108 

1L37 

W-Va...... 

1408 

K,C„„.... 

&S 

10.0 

7.0|  7.0 

ii.o'io.o' 

11. 7|  7.5 

168 

111 

106   117 

120 

170 

m* 

230 

233 

210 

144 

30,19:10.80 

8,C. ...,.., 

10,7 

10.5 

ll.OU.O 

100 

119 

130    145 

13S 

IKO 

29a 

300 

2S8 

255 

"im 

ae,  soil's.  88 

Oft 

ao 

17.2 

&& 

10l2 

las 

1»,0 

10. 0 10. 5 
127 IZ  4 

192 
147 

122 

120 
00 

134 
105 

129 
IW 

m 
m 

290 
2M 

206 
312 

263 
212 

240 
165 

175 

24.02  lSk38 

OUa 

23.0119,0 

34.3311,80 
m  57  12. 72 

If>d,. ....... 

IS.  7 

|Ji  5  21. 0 

14.0 

12,012  0 

14SJ 

93 

8H 

1113 

102 

109 

203 

20a 

210 

167 

im 

nj- 

17,8 

1&7 

22.1 

17,1 

15.316,1 

142 

8« 

m 

101 

100 

105 

201 

20s 

210 

161 

100 

32.42 

10,10 

Mi.-h....... 

IfLS 

lao 

14.2 

19,4 

1S,31&7 

145 

96 

80 

toa 

101 

107 

160 

204 

209 

210 
215 

168 

104 

Sill 

10.83 

wu. ....... 

17.6 

2^a;*2*.2 

ia.£ 

15.  Ilia.  1 

m 

S3 

m 

100 

95 

2m 

30ft 

IM 

67 

^^m 

13.71 

Miiiti, .. 

13*5 

17.5  30.9 

9.4 

9.81  0.7 

130 

73 

70 

102 

00 

102 

202 

2m 

250 
200 
209 

241 

130 

97 

25.31 

0141 

Iowa,....., 

17.7 

19^9  18.9 

14.8 

17.517.4 

132 

7^: 

70 

00 

87 

ISO 

m 

200 

140 

8S 

3K3P 

15.81 

ilo., 

13.  fl 
0,2 

15,317,2 

8.o!ia.» 

0,9 

12  510,9 
9.0  g.3 

140 
1^ 

00 
69 

SI 

Ti 

101 

OS 
87 

105 

152 

105 
200 

2^ 

100 

m 

99 
85 

25,47 
10.00 

10.70 

N.T>ak 

7,00 

K>  Diik ...,. 

U.» 

14.019.0 

S.2 

0.2^0.1 

131 

60 

n 

94' 

m 

150 

106 

190 

340 

115 

87  2I.li 

7.98 

Kelrr....... 

14.1 

miiii.a 

13.8 

16,ai5wl 

129 

eo 

71 

95 

U 

160 

195 

107 

202 

ISl 

83  2,^)u  9!^ 

12.63 

Kana....... 

13.  S 

12.214.1 

13.8 

15.4  12L  2 

i34 

74 

79 

95 

m 

164 

198 

109 

215 

130 

03  24  33 

U.36 

Kr ». 

na 

I2,0]13.0 
k2!i0.0 

11,5 
9.3 

ia2|l0,0 

0.5  lao 

151 
IfiS 

00 

100 

00 

98 

irj3 

105 

m 

108 

100. 

169 

212 
2S2 

214 
214 

211 
2^ 

101 

100 

115  22.39 
12010141 

lUGO 

Tifiii ,. 

9.6 

12.00 

Ala,...,.... 

o.e 

lao  9.0 

9.0 

0.6  10.3 

181 

113 

115 

126 

125 

185 

270 

245 

2i6 

230 

153^15  lift,  00 

Mm........ 

13.9 

I.-kOUVS 

14,0 

ta  011.0 

174 

07 

05 

125 

lOS 

175 

300 

250 

213 

ia0r3l  70 18.90 

Tei..,..,.. 

12.  :j 

12;  a 

10.0 

ia.5 

i3.iMn.i) 

146]    03 

04 

09 

107 

173 

210 

215 

200 

172 

100  34. 33  lOl  00 

Okla........ 

13.3 

11,5 

12.« 

14  01&,OU.^ 

mJ   75 

82 

92 

80 

167 

194 

210 

205 

135 

1*22,8510,76 

Ark. 

11.3 

ia.0 

12.0 

O.^U..'!   9.3 

145 

01 

$10 

99 

101 

163 

201 

307 

20a 

190 

100  21.46'  &30 

MJont., 

S.7 

10.  i 

It  a 

2.7ia3rj.;i 

139 

64 

00 

91 

78 

161 

1D2 

194 

235 

128 

§5 

10,  001^40 

SS^::::::: 

l&O 

21.2 

25.4 

14.4  20.017/2 

laa 

m 

72 

80 

78 

llfi. 

200 

im 

212 

m 

79 

3^^.S5ia.0O 

16,0 

:I2,612.3 

13,  711^013,  5 

m 

73 

78 

87 

80 

150 

193 

106 

202 

135 

70 

2918510L20 

N.M».,... 

lfl.1 

12.7jlfi.7 

i9L0|i8Lai3.e 

139     00 

07 

90 

00 

1S# 

215 

210 

300 

140 

10& 

^781428 

Aj1«., 

243 

&  0  26.  Orj.  0-21. 021,0 

167    110 

110'  125 

115 

150 

210 

240 

K& 

263 

125 

55.5130136 

DtaH 

lfil4 

1911120.2  15.  4  19,  fi^R 
27. 8  2"!,  5  21.  2,22. 3,23. 4 

ViS>    7h 

n   m 

80 

152 

178 

im 

210 

153 

7533.2*17*10 

N«r. 

S4.t 

142'  100 

82     95 

9i5 

140 

180 

m 

214 

180 

130  45. 71  aa  56 

Iil»lw,„-,., 

31. 3 

20La2LmSs2 

22.424.1 

:    122     60 

mi  ^ 

m 

140 

1»2 

192 

205 

125 

72 

35.5817.36 

1 

Wasb--..... 

15,9 

l.^S13Ll'ie,S 

I^LoWo 

!2fll    6S 

n  m   ij2 

143 

109 

196 

214 

1S5 

80 

29,7718.08 

SS::;::;:: 

iaiH,M4.7l&.2i2ai>22.8 

129.    n 

75    1021    M 

145 

182 

201 

212 

m 

85 

3L  43 10;  38 

IS,  LMas|.'i.0,U..5;t4.0l5.O 

m\    93!    06|  104J    OS 

152 

200 

210 

204 

180 

107 

aoiflaiao6 

U,8.... 

13.  el  14^  15. « 12,  a 

13.61Z7 

136, a|76.0|79.  em  601.0 

16a  3 

300.8 

3012 

2149143.7 

92.7 

2&3I 

1L8I 
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WHEAT— Gontmued. 
Tabls  ^.^Wheai:  Extent  cmd  causes  o/ysarly  crap  losses,  19O9-19t0, 


Yev. 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Average 


P.  a. 
8.1 
1Z3 
14.6 
19.1 

6.9 

1.3 

6.7 

14.2 

8.1 
25.5 
18.9 

8.5 


12.0 


P.cL 

2.3 

6.2 

.3 

.4 

3.8 

7.8 

1.4 

.4 

1.8 
.8 
.9 

3.2 


2.4 


P,cL 

a2 

.4 
.1 
.1 

.6 
1.0 
.1 
.2 

.3 

<?» 

.7 


i! 


PM, 
1.0 
1.3 
8.8 

11.8 

5.1 
1.2 
1.1 
1.9 

9.5 
1.5 
6.6 
2.4 


I 


P.CL 
1.0 
.8 
LI 
1.0 

1.3 
1.6 
LO 
.7 

L5 
.4 
.5 

2.0 


3.9      1.1 


P.cL 
1.5 
2.9 
2.0 
1.6 

2.7 

.1 

2.7 

1.7 

1.8 
8.8 
2.6 
1.2 


2.0 


P 


PM. 

0.4 

.8 

.2 

.2 

.2 
.4 
.2 
.3 

.4 

.1 
.2 
.6 


P.CL 
17.6 
24.3 
22.4 
34.4 

21.2 
13.0 
13.4 

2ao 

24.0 
32.3 
30.0 
18.9 


3     22.0 


P.CL 
9.5 

10.2 

1.5 

.7 

12.6 

2.4 

3.0 

.3 

1.8 
1.9 
.9 
1.6 


3.9 


P.d. 

4.4 

2.5 

LI 

.7 

4.0 
3.6 
2.6 
2.2 

2.8 
L9 
L9 
LI 


2.4 


P.cL 

ai 

.1 
.8 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.8 
.2 
.4 
.2 


.2 


11 


P.ct. 

ai 

«i 

.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.2 
.2 
.4 

.8 


.2 


P.cL 
82.2 
37.6 
25.7 
86.3 

38.7 
19.7 
19.8 
23.5 

29.5 
37.8 
33.8 
22.8 


29.8 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
Table  ^l.^Wheat:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel  onfiret  of  each  month,  1908-1921. 


Year. 

if 

1 

April. 
May. 

1 

1 

it 

00 

ij 

iii 

■a 

92.8 
98.6 
88.3 
87.4 
76.0 

79.9 
9&6 
9L9 
16a  3 
20a8 

204.2 
214.9 
143.7 
92.7 

Is 

1906 

88.7 
93.5 
103.4 
88.6 
88.0 

76.2 
81.0 
107.8 
102.8 

isas 

201.9 
204.8 
23L8 
149.2 

80.  (^ 
95.2 
105.0 

89.8 

9a4 

79.9 
81.6 
129^9 
113.9 
164.8 

20L2 
207.5 
235.7 
149.3 

89.2 
103.9 
106.1 
85.4 
9a7 

sao 

83.1 
133.6 
102.9 
164.4 

202.7 
206.0 
326.6 
147.2 

89.8'    89.8 
107.0,  115.9 
lot.  5     99.9 
83.81    84.6 
92.5,    99.7 

79.li  8ao 

84.2     83.9 
13L7  139.6 
9&6   102.5 

180.0  245.9 

20i6  208.6 
214.2  23L1 

234.01  25L8 
133.5   U0.7 

92.3 
123.5 
97.6 
86.3 
102.8 

82.7 
84.4 
13L5 

loao 

248.5 

202.5 
228.4 
258.3 
127.4 

89.5 
120.8 
95.3 
84.3 
99.0 

81.4 
76.9 

102.8 
93.0 

22ai 

208.2 
222.0 
253.6 
112.2 

9a4 

107.1 
96.9 
82.7 
89.7 

77.1 

76.5 

106.5 

107.1 

228.9 

204.5 
217.2 
232.2 
104.8 

88.7 
95.2 
96.8 
84.8 
85.8 

77.1 
98.8 
95.0 
13L2 
20017 

206.6 
205.7 
218.7 
10L2 

90.4 
94.6 
98.7 
88.4 
88.4 

77.9 
96.5 
9a9 
136.3 
20a6 

206.8 
209.6 
214.8 
105.6 

9L5 
99.9 
9a5 
9L5 

88.8 

77.0 
97.2 
96.1 
158.4 

2oao 

206.0 
213.2 
188.0 
94.2 

90.8 

1909 

101.3 

1910 

96.5 

1911 

86.9 

1912 

87.4 

1913 

78.4 

1914 

88.4 

1915 

106.2 

1916 

125.9 

1917 

20a8 

1918 

904.8 

1919 

212,7 

1920 

217.2 

1921 

112.7 

Aver.  1912-1921. 

139.4 

145.4 

144.0 

145.  Ol  154.9 

156.6 

146.4 

144.4 

142.3 

14L8 

141.1 

186.3 

148.8 

Tablb  32.— 

i^lieat: 

Monthly  marketings  by  J 

'armert 

,  1916-19tl. 

Month. 

Estimated    amount 
fiarmers  of  United 
bushels). 

sold    monthly    by 
States  (mUlimis  of 

Percent  of  year's  sales. 

1916- 
17 

1917- 
18 

1918- 
19 

1919- 
20 

21 

6.yr. 
aver. 

1916- 
17 

1917- 
18 

1918- 
19 

1919- 
20 

1920- 
21 

5-yr. 
aver. 

July 

88 
111 
104 

87 

60 
85 

45 
20 

24 
19 
19 
13 

41 
69 
106 
101 

77 
43 
36 
22 

21 
23 
17 
12 

186 
154 
139 
107 

67 
56 

86 
34 

16 
13 
15 
12 

U7 
186 
125 

89 

60 
45 
84 
24 

28 
25 
27 
25 

82 
97 
106 
72 

47 
42 
88 

86 

83 
34 
44 

47 

96 
128 
117 

91 

62 
44 

86 
25 

23 
28 
24 
22 

13.8 
17.9- 
16.8 
14.1 

9.7 
5.6 
7.2 
8.8 

8.9 
3.1 
8.0 
2.1 

7.4 
12.4 
19.3 
l&O 

18.7 
7.6 
4.7 
8.9 

3.7 
4.1 
8.1 
2.1 

17.6 
19.9 
18.0 
13.8 

a7 

7.8 
4.6 
3.1 

2.0 
L6 
L9 
L5 

17.1 
23.2 
15.6 
ILl 

7.6 
5.7 
4.2 
8.0 

2.9 
8.1 
3.4 
3.2 

12.1 
14.8 
15.9 

lao 

6.9 
6.2 
5.5 
5.8 

4.9 
5.0 
6.4 
6.9 

18.5 

Adgiist 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

17.5 
17.1 
13.5 

9.8 
6.5 
&2 
3.7 

3.5 

Anril 

8.4 

iSy!....:....: 

3.6 

June. .......... 

8.2 

Season... 

620 

560 

775 

800 

680 

686 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

Digitiz 
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WHEAT— Continued. 
Table  33.— iS^pnn^  whmt  variet%e9:   Production  in  principal  States,  1914^19tJ, 

The  bulk  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  la  produced  in  the  four  States  of  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota^ 
and  Montana.  The  five  leading  yarieties  of  spring  wheat  in  these  States  have  made  interesting  shUts  In 
relatiye  importance  in  the  past  seven  years.  Marquis  was  least  important  in  1914.  but  bf  1916  it  had 
Jumped  into  first  place,  which  i  t  has  held  since,  although  its  peak  of  populariW  seems  to  have  oeen  readied 
m  1919,  when  it  comprised  57.6  per  cent  of  all  the  spring  wheat  raisedln  these  four  Statee  as  compared  with 
67  per  cent  in  1930.  Durum  wheat  is  the  only  one  of  the  leading  varieties  that  gained,  reuttlvely.  In 
1921.  This  variety  has  been  gahiing,  relatively,  steadfly  since  1914.  It  is  the  heaviest  yielder  in  bushels 
per  acre.  Velvet  oiafl,  blue  stem,  and  fife  have  each  lost  in  relative  importance  each  year  since  1916.  Cam- 
parative  figures  are  given  below. 

PER  CENT  OF  STATE  TOTAL,  AND  YIELD  PER  ACRE. 


State  and  year. 

Marquis. 

Velvet  chaff. 

Blue  Stem. 

Durum. 

Fife. 

Other. 

Mhmesota: 

P.d. 

J5tt. 

P.d. 

Bu. 

P.et, 

Bu, 

P.e*. 

Bu. 

P.  a. 

Bu. 

P.d. 

Bu. 

1921 

74.8 

9.6 

9.8 

&6 

4.9 

&0 

ai 

U.9 

L8 

9.1 

LI 

las 

1930 

TSLS 

9.8 

14.4 

ai 

6.0 

7.9 

5.2 

12.0 

L2 

9.6 

.9 

las 

1919 

67.8 

9.7 

17.8 

&3 

7.9 

7.8 

4.3 

n.9 

L4 

&8 

.8 

9.5 

1918 

60.7 

22.4 

22.4 

19.0 

11.8 

17.0 

3.3 

20.0 

L6 

17.6 

L2 

lao 

1917 

47.4 

17.2 

26.8 

16.0 

18.6 

14.0 

3.1 

15.5 

3.1 

15.0 

LO 

14.0 

1916 

8L7 

ILO 

29.9 

7.4 

81.9 

5.5 

2.3 

&6 

3.9 

6.9 

.3 

1914 

8.1 

12.8 

80.6 

11.6 

63.1 

9.8 

2.0 

12.3 

7.1 

ia3 

4.1 

ILO 

North  Dakota: 

1921 

4L7 

7.4 

6.0 

7.4 

2.8 

6.8 

4S.5 

9.7 

3.1 

7.7 

L9 

lai 

1930 

46.7 

8.6 

8.1 

7.4 

3.9 

7.2 

36.4 

las 

3.3 

&8 

L6 

11.6 

1919 

47.6 

6.6 

&0 

6.8 

&0 

&8 

34.6 

7.9 

4.3 

6.8 

.6 

7.8 

1918 

47.2 

13.2 

9.1 

12.0 

7.0 

ILO 

29.2 

14.0 

6.0 

ILO 

L5 

12.0 

1917 

48.4 

8.0 

lai 

7.5 

12.1 

7.2 

25.3 

9.0 

&1 

7.0 

LO 

6.8 

1916 

8&5 

6.0 

12.2 

5.2 

14.2 

3.8 

18.6 

7.8 

16.0 

4.5 

.5 

5.0 

1914 

&0 

14.9 

1L6 

12.1 

44.6 

ia3 

12.7 

13.9 

2L6 

lao 

4.6 

]a8 

South  Dakota: 

1921 

40.9 

&0 

4.3 

7.1 

L2 

7.1 

42.4 

ILO 

.8 

7.4 

L4 

ILO 

1930 

6L9 

&2 

6.3 

7.3 

L9 

&1 

2ao 

12.4 

.6 

9.2 

L2 

1L5 

1919 

68.8 

7.6 

S.4 

7.4 

8.1 

6.7 

22.7 

9.8 

LO 

7.1 

LO 

a8 

1918 

60.6 

19l8 

12.5 

17.0 

5.5 

15.4 

20.4 

19.5 

L6 

16.0 

.4 

16.6 

1917 

44.3 
36.4 

15.3 
7.9 

2a6 
32.1 

13.1 
6.2 

1L4 
25.8 

ILl 
5.0 

20.6 
18.6 

15.6 
&2 

3.1 
2.9 

lao 

5.0 

1916 

.2 

' 

1914 

8.1 

1L2 

82.0 

9.3 

3a9 

7.5 

2L7 

1L2 

1L3 

9.3 

LO 

if 

Montana: 

1921 

71.0 

12.2 

3.2 

n.3 

3.7 

12.6 

15.5 

1L2 

2.9 

1Z2 

3.7 

12.4 

1930 

66.8 

ia8 

2.6 

ia4 

5.0 

ia7 

17.8 

1L5 

3.1 

ia7 

4.7 

12L? 

1919 

n.4 

4.8 

4.8 

5.4 

4.6 

5.8 

13.3 

4.5 

3.9 

4.3 

2.5 

4.4 

1918 

66.2 

18.0 

2.8 

12.7 

5.6 

ia5 

21.2 

12.9 

2.8 

ia8 

L4 

13.3 

1917 

7&0 

9.3 

L7 

7.6 

5.0 

6.6 

13.3 

9lO 

3.3 

7.5 

L7 

7.5 

Four  States: 

1981 

68.8 

6.3 

3.0 

34.0 

2.4 

2.0 

1930 

66.6 

8.0 

4.1 

20.9 

2.6 

L9 

1919 

67.6 

ia4 

5.3 

28.0 

2.8 

.9 

1918 

66.2 

13.1 

7.9 

19.2 

3.5 

LI 

1917 

46.0 

17.6 

13.6 

16.2 

4.9 



.8 



PRODUCTION  IN  BUSHELS. 


Minnesota: 

1921 

1930 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 , 

1914 

North  Dakota: 

1921 , 

1930 

1919 , 

1918 , 

1917 

1916 , 

1914 

South  Dakota: 

1921 , 

1930 

1919 

1918 , 

1917 , 

1916 , 

1914 , 


Buih. 
17,694 
19,232 
28,412 
44,606 
23,807 
8^084 
1,303 

30^551 
87,474 
29,819 
49,877 
24,304 
15,140 
4,111 

12,441 
1^766 
19,247 
36,237 
1^226 
6;  601 
900 


Buih. 
2,318 
3,830 
6,147 
16,699 
13,460 
7,625 
12,852 

3,663 
.  ^600 
^022 
0,616 
5,666 
4,708 
9,426 

1,072 
1,606 
^634 
^600 
8,940 
7^078 
9,888 


Butk. 
1,160 
1,606 
2,728 
8.797 
9,842 
8,135 
22,302 

2,051 
3,120 
3,139 
7^397 
6,776 
5^684 
36,396 

299 

484 
936 
8,344 
4,948 
^689 
9^388 


Buik, 
1,916 
1,383 
1,485 
2,460 
1,557 
586 
840 

83,336 
20,209 
21,720 
80,856 
14,168 
7,314 
10,380 

10,570 
^131 
6,848 

12,403 
8,941 

6,724 


Butk, 

306 

319 

488 

1,193 

1,557 

994 

2,982 

2,2n 
2,648 
2,609 
6,341 
4,586 
6,292 
17,649 

190 
168 
308 
978 

1,846 
639 

8,601 


BuMh, 


260 
240 
276 
895 
603 
76 
1,722 

L302 

1,284 
ST7 

1,586 
660 
197 

3,728 


331 
302 
948 
0 
44 
190 
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Tablb  33. — Spring  wheat  v€arietie$:  Production  in  principal  8tate$f  1914-19tl — Ck>n. 

PRODUCTION  IN  BUSHELS— Continued. 


State  and  year. 

Marquis. 

Velvet  chaff. 

Blue  stem. 

Durum. 

Fife. 

Other. 

Montana: 

1921. 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

Four  states: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918........ 

1917 

B%9\,  ' 
16,997 
1^878 

5,063 
14,101 

7,573 

77,683 
^350 
7^641 
144,721 
74,910 

Btttk. 

766 
594 
805 
596 
173 

7,819 

u,m 

14,008 
34,511 
28,228 

Bfuh. 

886 

1,189 
326 

1,193 
505 

4,395 

6,398 

7,128 

30,731 

21, 571 

Bwh. 
3,7U 
4,231 
'943 
4,516 
1,343 

49,533 
41,954 
80,996 
50,235 
26,009 

BiU%. 
604 
787 
377 
596 
383 

8,472 
3,857 
8,761 
9,103 
7;771 

Bw\, 

886 

1,141 
177 
298 
173 

2,887 
^996 
1^183 
8,031 
1,234 

Tablb  34. — Wheat:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  buehel  of  reported  ealee, 

1910-1911  to  19tl-19tt. 

No.  2  RED  WINTER,  CHICAOO.« 


Crop  year. 


1910-11 

1911-12 

191^13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

191^19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

11  year  average. 


$1.07 

.86 
1.05 
.87 
.82 

1.13 
1.23 
2.50 
3.22 

2.23 
2.50 
1.24 


81.02 
.90 
1.03 
.88 
.93 

1.11 
1.43 
3.30 
2.21 

2.34 
2.50 
1.22 


ia99  10.96 


.93 
1.03 

.93 
1.11 

1.08 
1.53 
2.17 
2.23 

2.34 
3.53 
1.29 


1.00 
1.06 
.93 
1.12 

1.12 
1.66 
3.17 
3.25 

2.34 
3.30 
1.18 


10.93 
.96 
.99 
.93 
1.15 

1.12 
1.85 
3.17 
3.34 

2.39 
2.01 
1.33 


10.94 
.96 
.86 
.94 
1.20 

1.33 
1.76 
2.17 
3.29 

2.44 
2.02 
1.18 


10.98 
.97 

1.09 
.97 

1.39 

1.30 
1.80 
2.17 
2.34 

2.64 
L94 


ia9i 

LOl 
.99 
.97 

1.57 

1.23 
1.74 
2.17 
2.28 

2.43 
1.85 


ia90 
1.03 
.95 
.95 
1.53 

1.13 
1.99 
3.17 
>2.36 

2.55 
1.65 


ia90 
1.09 
1.03 
.95 
1.59 

1.33 
3.43 
3.17 
3.52 

2.63 
1.41 


10.96 
1.16 
1.03 
.90 
1.55 

1.15 
2.94 
3.16 
3.76 

3.10 
1.67 


10.91 
1.10 
1.00 
.83 
1.34 

1.05 
3.76 
3.17 
2.32 

3.89 
1.47 


1.51 


1.50 


1.53 


1.52 


1.51     1.53 


1.61     1.56 


1.56 


L68 


1.68 


1.61 


11.03 
.90 
1.03 
.88 
1.07 

1.13 
1.68 
3.36 

%n 

2.34 
2.23 


1.51 


No.  1  NORTHERN  SPRING,  MINNEAPOLIS.* 


1910-11 

1911-13 , 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

191^30 

1920  21 

1921-22 

11  year  average, 


$1.21 

.99 

1.09 

.91 

.92 

1.44 
1.21 
2.66 
2.17 

2.66 
2.89 
1.67 


$1.13  $1.00  $1.06 
1.05 
.98 


1.64 


1.10 

1.18 
L64 
2.47 
2.23 

2.59 
2.56 
1.48 


1.63 


1.09 


.87 
L13 

.97 
1.61 
2.17 
2.23 

2.56 
2.54 
L51 


.56 


1.10 
.90 
.84 

LU 

1.02 
1.79 
2.17 
2.19 

2.67 
2.16 
1.34 


1.55 


$L04 
1.05 
.84 
.85 
1.18 

1.02 
1.95 
2.17 
2.32 

2.85 
L80 
L25 


1.54 


^.03 
L02 
.82 
.86 
L20 

1.14 
1.79 
2.17 
2.22 

3.07 
1.68 
1.30 


L66 


$L06 

L06 

.89 

.87 

L38 

1.29 
1.93 
2.17 
2.21 

3.01 
1.79 


1.61 


$1.02 

1.06 

.87 

.93 

1.52 

1.26 
L86 
2.17 
2.24 

3.67 
1.73 


1.67 


$0.98 
1.06 
.85 
.93 
L49 

1.14 
3.03 
3.17 
2.36 

2.84 
1.66 


L50 


$a96 

1.10 

.88 

.91 

L58 

1.22 
2.38 
2.17 
2.56 

8.06 
L53 


L67 


$a99 
1.16 
.91 
.94 
1.58 

1.22 
3.96 
3.17 
3.59 

8.09 
1.55 


1.74 


$0.97 
1.13 
.92 
.93 
1.35 

1.11 
3.73 
3.17 
2.48 

3.93 
1.69 


1.67 


$1.06 
1.07 
.87 
.88 
1.30 

1.09 
1.76 
2.20 
3.35 

2.73 
3.07 


1.56 


1  Compiled  from  the  Chioago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 

>  Based  on  small  number  of  sales. 

s  Compiled  trom  MiimeapoUs  Market  Record. 
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Tablb  34. — Wheat:  MonOdy  and  yearly  average  price  per  huehel  of  repcirted  walee, 
1910-1911  to  /92/-/9f;?— Continued. 

No.  1  DARK  NORTHERN  SPRING,  MINNEAPOLIS.* 


Crop  year. 


1917-18. . 
1918-19. . 
191^20. . 
1020-21.. 
1921-22. . 


12.21 
2.72 
2.91 
1.81 


12.50 
2.29 
2.71 
2.59 
1.67 


t2.21 
2.21 
2.77 
2.«5 
1.56 


12.21 
2.23 
2.84 
2.21 
1.37 


$2.21 
2.25 
3.00 
1.82 
1.30 


S2.21 
2.25 
3.25 
1.72 
1.33 


12.21 
2.25 
3.31 
1.81 


S2.21 
2.29 
2.90 
1.74 


12.21 
2.41 
2.97 
1.72 


12.31  S2.21 


2.68 
8.2S 
1.57 


3.68 
8.26 
1.67 


12.21 
3.56 
8.01 
1.74 


I 


No.  2  HARD  WINTER,  KANSAS  CITY.* 


12.38 

2.36 
8.00 
2.08 


1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-H 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916^-17 "... 

1917-lS 

191^19 

1919-20 

1920^21 

1921-22 

11.01 
.87 
.92 
.82 
.78 

1.36 
1.14 
2.68 
2.20 


11.00 
93 


.91 

1.30 
1.41 
2.61 
3.16 


2.25  2.18 
2.67  2.44 
1.14     1.15 


10.99 
.95 

.88 
.87 
1.01 

1.07 
1.57 
2.12 
3.16 

2.34 
3.43 
1.22 


llTearavarage..'  1.53  i  L51     1.48 


1.00 
.83 
.83 


S0.95  80.91 

1.01 

.88 

.81 

1.02 

1.07 
1.67 
2.12 
2.16 

2.80 
2.06 
1.10 


1.46 


80.98 

laos 

1.00 

1.05 

.84 

.87 

.81 

.85 

1.18 

1.31 

1.13 

1.20 

1.73 

1.89 

3.12 

2.12 

2.34 

3.31 

3.63 

2.82 

t  1.71 

1.72 

1.03 
1.85 
3.12 
2.15 

3.46 
1.78 
1.10  I  1.09 


SO.  90 
1.03 
.86 
.86 
1.51 

1.20 
1.82 
2.12 
2.36 

3.43 
1.63 


1.46  i 


48     1.56     1.51 


80.88 

1.05 

.86 

.88 

Li9 

1.05 
1.97 
3.13 
3.89 

2.A9 
1.55 


80.88 
1.09 
.88 
.87 
1.54 

1.13 
3.43 
3.13 
3.63 


80i90 
1.11 

,m 

.90 
1.50 

1.10 
8.01 
3.13 
3.60 


80.88 

1.09 

.88 

.85 

1.21 

1.00 
2.74 
(•) 
2.47 


8a  98 
.97 
.88 

.84 
.98 

1.18 

i.n 

2.53 
2.18 


3.75     3.98    3.76      2.43 
1.88  t  1.47     1.38  1    1.88 


1.53     1.60  1  L68|  1.89  ,    1.50 


Na  2  RED  WINTER,  ST.  LOUIS.* 


1910-11... 
1911-12... 
1912-13... 
1913-14... 
1914-15... 


1915-16.. 
1916-17.. 
1917-18.. 
1918-19.. 


191»-20. 
1980-21. 
1021-22. 


81.07 
.81 
1.03 
.85 

I    .8T 

i  1.17 
I  L25 
;  2.36 
i  2.21 
I 

2.22 
,  2.70 
<  L23 


81.08  81.02 

.88  j  .94 
1.01  I  1.03 
.88  1  .91 
.93  .  LIO 

1. 14  I  1. 14 
L45  I  L60 
2.32  !  2.15 
2.21     2.19 

2.20  2.21 
2. 47  ,  2. 56 
L23     1.36 


11 3rwr average..   1.51     1.50    1.53    L54  ;  1.53    1.56 


81.00  8a96 
1.00  I  .96 
1.00     L04 

.93  1  .91 
LIO  '  Lll 

L21  <  1.16 
L73  I  L87 
2.15  2.15 
2.22  \  2.22 

2.24  2.29 

2.25  !  2.03 
L26  ;  L20 


8a  98 
.97 
L07 
.95 
L18 

1.28 
L83 
2.15 
2.32 

2.48 
L99 
L21 


4L03 
L02 
Lll 
.96 
L40 

L34 
L96 
2.15 
2.41 

2.70 
3.02 


L65 


i8a96 
LOl 
LOO 
.95 
L57 

L80 
L88 
2.16 
2.38 

2.55 
LOO 


8a83 
LOl 
L08 
.95 
L50 

L17 
2.05 
2.15 
2.55 

&58 
L06 


L61     L61 


oaoo 

L18 
LOO 
.91 
L54 

LS2 
3.06 
3.15 
3.71 

3.76 
L41 


ia04 
L31 
L04 
.06 
L50 

L30 
8.M 
3.15 
3.08 

2.08 
Lfi8 


LOS  I  L75 


Lll 
.09 

.81 
L19 

LIO 
3.85 
3.15 
3.41 

3.60 
L50 


oaoo 

.04 

LOi 
.88 
L18 

L30 
L68 
3.23 
3.38 

3.80 

3.18 


LOl  I    L. 


s  Compiled  from  Minneapolis  Market  Record. 
« Compiled  from  Kansas  City  Price  Current. 

*  No  sales. 

•  Compiled  from  St.  Loois  Daily  Market  Reporter. 
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Chicago. 

Cincinnati. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

Date. 

Winter  patents. 

Spring  pateots. 

Winter  patwits. 

Spring  patents. 

Winter  patents. 

Low. 

1 
High.  Aver. 

LrOW. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

Hi|^. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High.Uver. 

1 

1921. 

DoOi. 

DoOt.DoOB. 

Doa». 

VolU. 

DoUm. 

JMU. 

DoOa. 

DoOi. 

Doa». 

D6at. 

DoO*. 

DoOi. 

DoUs.  Dolls. 

Jan 

8.O0 

9.75{    9.00 

8.4C 

9.50 

9.06 

9.50 

11.25 

10.20 

9.00 

10.25 

9.61 

8.65 

11. :»'.»    y  79 

Feb.... 

8.10 

9.40     8.81 

8.20 

9.5C 

8.M 

9.15 

laoo 

9.71 

8.26 

9.60 

8.96 

8.50 

11.  OOi     9.  86 

Mar.... 

7.76 

8.85     8.39 

8.15 

9.25 

8.64 

8.25 

9.65 

8.85 

8.15 

9.50 

8.80 

7.50 

10. 50 

8.66 

Apr.... 

7.45 

7.90     7.69 

8.  It 

8.55 

8.2S 

7.75 

8.65 

8.05 

7.35 

9.O0 

8.11 

6.50 

8.0G 

7.08 

May.... 

7.6C 

8.70     8.28 

8.15 

9.CC 

8.6S 

7.60 

8.80 

8.31 

7.75 

9.50 

8.66 

6.50 

8.60 

7.72 

June.... 

8.1C 

9.35     8.59 

8.5C 

9.5C 

8.9C 

7.75 

9.O0 

8.3S 

8.25 

9.76 

9.06 

6.50 

9.50 

7.74 

July.... 

6.9G 

8.00     7.41 

8.25 

9.60 

8.82 

6.50 

8.O0 

7.17 

8.25 

10.00 

9.oa 

6.O0 

7.0C 

6.67 

Aug.... 

6.30 

7.10     6.77 

7.65 

8.75 

8.24 

6.25 

7.25 

6.81 

7.75 

9.50 

8.49 

6.15 

7.0C 

6.62 

Sept.... 

6.8C 

7.40     7.07 

7.05 

8.1C 

7.7C 

6.25 

7.35 

6.78 

7.85 

8.75 

8.80 

6.25 

7.5C 

6.97 

Oct 

6.10 

6.70     6.30 

6.9C 

7.7C 

7.17 

6.75 

6.75 

6.28 

6.75 

8.40 

7.53 

6.50 

7.50 

6.51 

Nov.... 

6.8C 

6.40     6.14 

6.55 

7.1C 

6.8S 

6.25 

6.75 

6.60 

6.75 

7.60 

6.94 

6.76 

6.76 

6.25 

Dec 

6.00 

6.35     6.14 

6.60 

7.1C 

6.76 

6.25 

6.75 

6.60 

6.50 

7.60 

6.95 

6.76 

6.75 

6.26 

5.80 

9.75     7.66 

6.55 

9.60 

8.18 

6.75 

U.25 

7.80 

6.50 

10.25 

8.37 

6.60  n.50 

7.60 

IMO.... 

7.30 

14.25   10.72 

7.90 

15.00 

12.72 

10.75 

15.00 

12.52 

8.25 

16.75 

12.83 

8.50 

15.60    11.77 

1919.... 

9.30 

13.00   11.  la 

10.  OC 

15.  OC 

14.50 

10. 60 

13.25 

11.4S 

10.35 

15.  OC 

12.28 

9.40 

12. 6e    10.60 

1918.... 

9.8C 

11.25  laea 

9.8C 

11.75 

11.  OS 

10.36 

11.35 

10.94 

ia60 

11.96 

ia9« 

8.86 

12.60    10.22 

1917.... 

8.10 

17.00 

8.2(J 

17.81- 

7.25 

15.25 

8.65 

16.75 

7.9C 

16.25 

1916. . . . 

5.00 

8.65 

6.0(] 

9.75 

4.50 

8.75 

5.45 

laoc 

4.75 

9.0C 

1916.... 

4.50 

7.8C 

4.5( 

6.9L 

4.66 

6.65 

4.90 

8.85 

4.60 

7.60 

1914.... 

3.45 

6.5C 

4.0C 

6.91 

8.05 

4.9C 

4.36 

7.0C 

8.35 

6.70 

1913.... 

8.90 

6.10 

4.00 

5.6C 

2.90 

4.U 

4.40 

5.00 

3.70 

6.15 
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WHEAT— Continued. 

Tablb  ^7.— Wheat:  VxnhU  supply  %n  United  Statee,  fcni  cf  each  mxmih^  1910-11  to 

19tl"tt.^ 

[In  thonMnds  of  bushels;  1.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Crop  year. 


1910-11.. 
1911-12.. 
1912-13.. 
1913-14.. 

1914-16.. 

g  15-16.. 
1(^-17.. 
1917-18.. 

1918-19.. 
1019-20.. 
1920-21. 


July. 


12,034 
23,833 
23,350 
30,163 

14,999 

7,948 

42,628 

14,209 

785 

17^777 


1921-22 8,061 


Aug. 


Sept. 


12,375 
41,316 
18,841 
37,677 

29,744 
6,582 

40,889j 
5,819 

17,165 
20,903 
17,487 
24,658 


36,452 
48,057 
19,586 
44,530 


7,111  15. 
64,660  57, 
5,068  7, 


48,821 
56,828 
19,654 
38,741 


Oct. 


84,967 
52,709 
81,658 
49,026 


31,5341  51,586 
-  "^'-  900 


Nov. 


40,120 
65,199 
41,712 
65,105 


22,639 
418|  60,470  62;  026 
789^  14,908!  21,031 


Deo. 


42,980 
60,948 
65,400 
58,868 


65,922  74,086  72,861 

48,797^67,311 

50,634 
17,552 


122,  ( 
909  96,353 
3911  35,  f^ 
795  56,j 


131,561 
89,743 
43,149 
47,763 


Jan. 


70,489 
66^343 
63,743 


Feb. 


43,351 
00,425 
64,913 
60,806 

60,252 
08,458 
48,731 
13,809 


119,711130,613^118,319 

75,3631  60,350 

43,063l  32,655 


liar. 


30,868 
57,080 
W,786 
67,621 

49,682 

63,563 

44,916 

9,739 


50,875 
27,822 


Apr. 


34,152 
51,042 
58,996 
51,862 


39,323 
57,387 


92,646  49, 
45,806  42, 
18,463  13, 


\  Compiled  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 

Table  38. — Wheat:  Yearly  movem^ts  and  local  consumption  at  primary  markets,  1910 

to  19tl,^ 

[In  thousands  of  bushels;  1.  e.,  000  omitted.) 

ALL  PRIMAI(Y  MARKETS. 


Year. 

ginning 
of  year. 

Re- 
ceipts. 

222,783 
5K323 
882,409 
310,283 
432,065 
513,476 

Ship- 
ments. 

134,478 
130,055 
338»034 
305,938 
304,301 
313,886 

of 
year. 

1910... 
1011... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 

12,034 
23,863 
23,350 
30,163 
13,248 
7,948 

33,863 
33,360 
30,163 
13,348 
7,948 
43,628 

86,476 
101  780 
137,573 
!  131,260 
133,154 
164,010 


I  Compiled  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 


Local 

con- 

sump- 

tlon. 


Year. 


1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1931.. 


8»^y 

ginning 

of  year. 


42,628 
14,209 
786 
8,681 
19,799 
43,063 


Re- 
ceipts. 


374,754 
177,551 
439,068 
402,643 
401,076 
416,179 


Shi] 


its. 


386,500 
80,  n7 
385,874 
327,729 
222,806 
303,406 


Supply 

Local 

at  end 

con- 

of 

sump- 

year. 

tion. 

14,300 

136,673 

785 

110,356 

8,681 

145,318 

19,799 

163  790 

11,631 

186^448 

49,468 

iiSaos 

Tablb  39. — Wheat:  Summary  in  j>er  cent  of  carloads 
yearly  periods,  all  inspection  poifUs.  Total  of  aU 
grade. 

1017-18  TO  1930-31. 


by  licensed  inspectors  for 
and  subelassss  under  eiadk 


Crop  year. 

Receipts. 

No.1. 

No.  3. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

S.O. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

S.O. 

1917-18 

P.rt. 
33.3 
48.3 
7.5 
38.8 

P,CL 
84.4 

83.7 
31.4 
36.8 

P,et, 
32.3 
10.2 
81.0 
18.9 

P,et, 
8.9 
4.3 

16.7 
7.6 

p,a. 

5.3 
1.6 
8.2 
5.8 

P,ct, 
6.9 
3.0 
4.8 
7.6 

P.ct. 

33.6 

60.1 

5.8 

11.3 

P.et. 
84.3 
34.6 
61.7 
70.8 

P.et. 
33.3 
3.9 
81.7 

n.3 

P.et. 
8.6 
1.3 
6.8 
8.4 

6.7 

.4 

3.3 

3.3 

P.et. 
4.7 

1918-19 

.8 

1919-20 

1.7 

1920-21 

3.0 

JULY,  1920,  TO  JUNE,  1921,  BY  CLASSES. 


Hard  red 
spring 

Durum 

Hard  red  win- 
ter  

Soft  red  winter. 

Common  white. 

White  club... 

Mixed  wheat. 


33.4 

13.0 

18.5 

12.8 

13.3 

9.5 

36.6 

35.6 

34.6 

7.4 

las 

12.5 

51.4 

22.0 

9.3 

8.1 

L7 

.8 

86.4 

10.3 

1.4 

.6 

28.0 

41.4 

18.4 

5.5 

4.8 

6.9 

9.8 

77.4 

9.5 

L4 

Ll 

30.0 

44.6 

16.6 

5.8 

2.3 

10.8 

16.1 

76.1 

6.1 

.6 

.3 

7.9 

52.5 

22.7 

10.3 

8.2 

8.4 

8.5 

76.6 

8.4 

8.5 

.6 

13.1 

42.9 

33.3 

8.0 

1.4 

L3 

10.5 

79.3 

9.5 

.5 

.2 

19.1 

42.2 

».9 

8.1 

3.3 

6.4 

.    6.4 

79.1 

10.3 

2.7 
r 

1.1 

5.5 
.0 

1.8 
1.8 
3.4 
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WHEAT— Continued . 
Tabls  AQ,— Wheat:  Pfvduction  and  di$pomtion  of  crop,  United  States,  1910  to  19tl. 
(In  milUoos  of  boahels;  1.  e..  000  omitted.] 


Production. 

V 

On 
hand 
Jolyl. 

Total 
sap. 
ply. 

Seed- 
ing. 

Carry 
over. 

Ex- 
ports. 

Re- 
main- 
ing 
for 
c<m- 
sump- 
tion. 

Canadian. 

Year. 

Winter 
wheat. 

434 
430 

400 
523 

685 
674 
480 
413 

565 
732 
678 
687 

l^f. 

Total. 

Crop. 

Ex. 
port.i 

1910 

201 
191 
330 
240 

206 
852 
166 
224 

356 
209 
209 
206 

635 
621 
730 
768 

891 

636 
637 

921 
941 

787 
796 

P,eL 

0.93 

.88 

.90 

.98 

.90 
.88 
.87 
.92 

.98 
.82 
.86 
.87 

88 
93 
78 
90 

76 
55 
163 
48 

17 
54 
151 
79 

723 
713 
806 
853 

967 
1.081 
<824 
«708 

988 
995 
938 
874 

77 
72 

71 
82 

86 
84 
80 
96 

100 
90 
90 

92 
78 
90 
76 

65 

163 

48 

17 

54 
108 
88 

69 
80 
143 
146 

332 
248 
204 
133 

287 
220 
365 

482 
483 
604 
649 

494 
691 
492 
463 

497 
667 

464 

132 
231 
224 
282 

161 
394 
263 
234 

189 
193 
270 

61 

1911 

77 

1912 

104 

1913 

162 
91 

1914 

1915 

177 

1916 

227 

1917 

186 

1918 

100 

1919 

114 

1920 

144 

1921 

>  Includes  wheat  flour  in  terms  of  wheat.    Calendar  years. 
*  Includes  imports. 

Tabls  41. — Wheat  crop  dauified  by  gradee. 

(Based  upon  estimate  of  about  6,000  mill  and  elevator  operators.] 

SPRING  WHEAT. 


State. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

Under  6. 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1930 

Wisconsin 

2.7 
6.6 
3.1 
14.0 
16.7 

11.2 
74.7 
70.0 
38.3 

6.7 
6.8 
4.2 
31.7 
2.6 

7.3 
64.6 
30.8 
33.0 
41.7 

25.9 
26.9 
».0 
46.3 

16.5 
12.3 
12.6 
22.2 
22.7 

29.6 
1&2 
19.3 
37.8 

40.1 
41.6 
44.2 
37.6 

16.2 
&0 
15.2 
1&9 
6.3 

14.1 
20.7 
27.6 
30.5 
32.5 

61.6 
49.6 
86w4 
33.9 

26.1 
80.9 
27.9 
29.7 
30.6 

26.9 
6.6 
10.7 
13.8 

17.1 
13.6 
2&9 
9.6 

26.4 
14.6 
19.2 
l&O 
8.9 

17.1 
10.1 
22.6 
19.4 
19.2 

17.2 
15.7 
28.6 
14.1 

26.6 
28.9 
26.6 
20.5 
17.0 

17.4 
L4 

*7.*2' 

6.6 
8.8 
6.9 
2.8 

20.8 
19.8 
19.7 
14.1 
14.9 

15.8 
3.1 
16.0 

a7 

4.3 

6.0 
8.4 
10.9 
4.1 

19.7 
17.0 
1&8 
10.0 
9.9 

9.4 
.1 

"IT 

2.7 
L2 
.6 

18.8 
27.6 
16.8 
10.6 
19.9 

14.8 
.9 
3.9 
4.7 
2.1 

.3 
1.8 
3.1 
1.8 

ia4 

6.3 
12.3 
8.6 
4.2 

5.6 

'*L*9* 

.2 
1.2 
.8 

14.1 

Mln^ftsotft. 

23.4 

Iowa 

26.9 

6.7 

Sooth  Dakota 

48.5 

Nebraska 

30.9 

Montana  

.6 

Wyomipf 

.3 

Colorado? 

3.7 

New  Mexico 

.3 

Utah 

33.6 
37.3 
22.0 
60.0 

.0 

M^liA     

2.6 

Washington ^ 

1.1 

.8 

United  States 

24.1 

24.0 

26.6 

20.8 

24.2 

16.6 

16.1 

12.8 

7.9 

11.8 

8.1 

14.0 

WINTER  WHEAT. 


New  York.... 
Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Missouri 


13.6 

18.4 

4&4 

67.1 

35.4 

18.8 

7.6 

4.6 

2.7 

a9 

2.8 

12.3 

13.4 

48.6 

52.2 

27.6 

22.3 

8.1 

7.9 

2.3 

3.9 

1.2 

12.2 

26.1 

39.8 

45.3 

26.6 

19.0 

14.2 

7.6 

5.6 

3.0 

2.8 

16.2 

42.6 

49.8 

4a7 

19.3 

11.8 

9.8 

8.4 

3.3 

.4 

1.6 

6.9 

22.4 

41.0 

48.1 

33.2 

20.1 

13.1 

6.7 

4.2 

L7 

L6 

6.7 

14.4 

36.9 

50.1 

36.7 

22.9 

14.4 

8.7 

4.9 

2.4 

2.4 

8.3 

22.2 

43.9 

47.8 

29.4 

19.9 

12.9 

7.1 

3.6 

3.0 

2.0 

12.6 

20.2 

49.3 

50.4 

26.3 

19.2 

8.2 

6.6 

2.6 

2.8 

1.1 

9.8 

15.7 

44.6 

46.1 

30.6 

28.1 

10.6 

7.7 

2.4 

2.1 

2.0 

3.8 

19.7 

24.2 

47.8 

36.0 

21.1 

22.8 

8.0 

9.2 

2.4 

6.0 

0.2 
1.3 
1.1 
L2 
1.0 

1.5 
1.0 
1.4 
L3 
LO 
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WHEAT— Continued. 


Table  41. — Wheat  crop  dassijied  by  gradei — Continued. 
WINTER  WHEAT-Continued.     . 


State. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

.  No.  4. 

No 

.5 

No.  6. 

1021 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1021 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1021 

1020 

NebrMkn   

23.4 
%L2 
4.3 
&2 

18.7 
9.2 
68.1 
48.0 

20.9 
36.9 
49.4 
66.7 

21.4 

38.4 

10.5 

9.8 

23.8 
32.4 
68.4 
56.6 

32.9 
37.4 
41.3 
42.1 

47.0 
89.9 
85.2 
89.4 

27.5 
34.7 
20.6 
3L3 

50.4 
45.4 
34.0 
26.3 

42.9 
36.2 
42.3 
42.0 

2L3 
41.8 
20.9 
30.3 

52.6 
42.6 
4a9 
30.4 

21.8 
21.5 
35.6 
32.6 

35.7 
34.2 
8.7 
12.8 

13.1 
14.3 
11.2 
11.8 

20.0 
16.7 
23.3 
20.8 

17.7 
16.8 
&5 
9.6 

12.5 
16.7 
11.2 
16.0 

5.9 
9.8 
16.9 
13.5 

14.7 
14.0 
L6 
4.5 

2.4 
8.0 
4.4 
2.4 

9.4 
5.9 
12.8 
12.5 

16.5 
6.2 
1.4 
2.9 

L8 
2.8 
8.8 
6.5 

1.6 
3.3 
6.3 
4.2 

6.3 

5.7 

.5 

2.1 

.6 

.0 

.9 

2.1 

3.5 
2.3 
6.1 
3.9 

12.2 
2.0 
.4 
.4 

.2 
1.0 
L4 
8.1 

.8 
1.3 
1.7 
2.1 

2.1 
2.2 
.5 
1.3 

8.6 
.4 
.1 

.7 

1.0 

Kansas r  -  -  - 

.6 

Kentucky 

5.0 

TanncwM. ...  ........t...T 

1.0 

Texas 

0.0 

Oklahoma. 

.8 

Montana 

.4 

Colorado 

.3 

Idaho 

.0 

WfMihlngtOD 

.0 

Oregon 

L4 

CaUiomia 

LO 

United  States 

19.7 

29.5 

39.9 

42.0 

25.1 

1&2 

ia2 

6.7 

3.5 

2.4 

1.6 

L2 

Tablb  42. — Wheat,  including  fiowr:  International  trade,  calendar  yean,  1909-1920 ? 

Temporary  "  imports  into  Italy  of  wheat  to  he  used  for  manufacturing  products  for  export  are  Included 
>tal  imports  as  given  in  the  official  I  talian  return.    In  the  trade  r wums  of  Chile  the  item  trigo  i 


in  the  tot 
(prepared 
TSble  17. 


.  _  ^  mote 

com)  which  might  easily  be  confused  with  trigo  (wheat)  is  omitted.    See  "General  note," 


Omntry. 


FKNOPAL  KXrOBTINO 
OOUMTBIE8. 

Argentina. 

AiiftraUa. 

British  India. 

Bulgaria 

^pf/^^ 

OiUe. 

Rumania.  ..•.....*.« 

Russia 

United  States 

rUNOPAL  IMTOSnNO 
OOUNTUBS. 

Belgium 

BraxU. 

British  South  Aflrioa.. 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

(Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland 

United  Qngdcm. 

Other  countries 

Total 


Average,  1900-1913. 


Imports.  Exports. 


IfiOO 

8 
7 

541 
89 

426 

170 

178 

5,924 

1,587 


78,007 
20,406 
6,807 
6,711 
4,912 

88,606 
80,766 

7,084 
62,866 

8,406 

76,658 
8,228 
4,471 
7,140 

18,885 
210,156 
67,838 


700,626 


IfiOO 
butheU, 
96,243 
40,732 
51,510 
11,244 
90,871 

2,503 
52,370 
161,766 
100,810 


22,604 


628 
(«) 

1,620 

21,140 

2 

3,273 


64,804 
216 
65 
20 

100 
4,514 
20,784 


745,104 


1018. 


Imports.  Exports. 


1,000 

buthOt. 

8 

3 

802 


883 
110 


17,788 


18,400 

1,824 

868 

46 

72,922 


6,702 

78,671 

2,874 

2,246 
1,710 
6,930 
2,402 

7,406 
175,460 
17,470 


414,070 


IfiOO 
6tt«^«2t. 
119,029 
66,760 
24,144 


98,247 
4,870 


206,867 


171 
18 


870 


2,869 

21 

8 

982 

46 

(«) 

481 
17,108 


639,204 


1019 


Imports.   Exports, 


tflOO 

huthdt. 

4 

4 

7,780 


114 

104 
8,614 


7,986 


12,828 
22,404 

2,187 
808 

2,087 

86,680 


11,561 
06,508 
11,543 

18,120 
4,218 

13,426 
4,070 

18,148 
178,612 
27,268 


520,407 


IfiOO 

187,856 

106,247 

2,524 

113,586 

2,648 


267,111 


847 


162 
500 


1,282 


013 
2 

264 

7 

1,000 

60 

211 
644 

81,820 


666,670 


1020 


Imports.  Exports. 


tflOO 


162 


226 
44 


80,412 


83,868 

15,870 

8,711 

1,160 

1,660 

87,770 
24,672 
16,018 
70,876 
7,066 

20,104 


18,600 
8,006 

12,241 

234,475 

44,141 


655,178 


tflOO 


5,766 

66S 

144,846 

1,368 
106 


107,680 


381 


00 
110 


1,172 
010 


1,670 
04 


721 


272 

600 

4,004 


471,078 


1  Does  not  include  statistics  of  trade  for  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Germany  during  the  war 
1014-1018.  Therefore  the  total  trade  aUtistios  of  in^Mrts  and  exports  for  aU  ooontriea  are  not  ^^  ^ 
parable  during  that  period. 

sLesstbaJoloo. 
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OATS. 
Tablb  43. — 0<aa:  Area  and  production  in  undermenHoned  countries,  1909-19tl, 


Area. 

Production. 

CkNmtry* 

Averse 
1909-1^1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 
1900-10&.1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

NOBTH  AlfSBlCA. 

United  states 

1,000 
acres. 
87,857 

1,000 
acres. 
40,859 

1,000 
acres. 
42,401 

1,000 
acres. 
44,826 

1,000 

bushOs. 

1,131,175 

1,000 

bttshels. 

1,184,030 

1,000 

bushels, 

1,496,281 

1,000 
busheU. 
1,060,737 

Canada: 

New  Brunswick.. 
Quebec 

204 
1,461 
2^964 
1,379 
2,203 
1^223 

326 

305 
2,141 
2,674 
1,847 
4  838 
2,767 

380 

800 
2,206 
?880 
1,874 
?107 
3,090 

884 

285 
2,867 
3,005 
2^226 
5682 
2,912 

883 

5,033 
40,204 
106,036 
54,192 
98,481 
52,045 

11,697 

9,261 
57,275 
7^388 
5^698 
112,157 
65,726 
13,883 

9,118 
66,729 
129,171 
57,667 
141,649 
115,091 
11^396 

7,118 
50,891 
72,575 
49,442 
170,513 
64,192 
11,801 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan.... 
Alberta 

Other 

9,840 

14,952 

15,860 

16,950 

887,678 

894,887 

630,710 

426,232 

M^«<Ao 

17 

Total  North 
America 

47,197 

1,498,870 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina     ^  ^^.n. 

1,999 
68 
46 

3,080 
79 

85 

2,301 

2,061 
56 
76 

52,122 

2,934 

830 

83,762 
1,288 

57,118 
8,250 
i;479 

47,606 
2,716 
1,966 

Chile 

Uruguay 

81 

Total  South 
America  . . 

2,113 

3,244 

2,193 

55,886 

8^300 

61,842 

52,300 

EUBOPS. 

Austria 

•4,613 

246 

225 

644 

•465 

606 

627 

664 

•143,392 

5,216 

4,973 

40,905 

•0,880 

"*'43,*ii5' 

21  089 

•810  020 

•691,996 

13,581 

15,974 

18,776 

Crofttift-SI^Yonia  • 

Bosnia  Herzegovina  •. 
Belgium ......  T 

56i 

302 

•1,375 

997 

1,013 

7,296 

7,396 

'155 

586 

332 

1,981 

1,091 

1,013 

8,278 

8,015 

273 

802 

1,159 

62 

395 

342 

2,165 

603 
407 
2,003 
1,112 
1,038 
8^296 
71882 

27,361 

7,387 

•46,099 

47,583 

24,133 

179,825 

809,587 

2,749 

'"ui'm 

1,609 

2^392 

1^106 

•22,824 

33,866 

10,125 

50,654 

50,794 

24,661 

291,406 

335  521 

3,996 

22,307 

2<228 

1,849 

22,186 

16,078 

54,343 

30,251 

Bn^rift 

11,271 

Czeohoslovakia 

72,851 

Denmark 

1,028 

<987 

•9,801 

•10,750 

62,016 

28,020 

245,206 

Finland 

France.^  . 

Oermfiny . . ,    

824,880 

Greece. .' 

4,134 

HnnRMT- 

•2,669 
,2^ 

346 

266 

•1,105 

38,013 

•2,858 

1^190 

266 

1,276 

1,969 

81 

806 
1,198 
62 
378 
342 
2,167 

•86,840 

36,945 

3^382 

18,512 

10,245 

•27,645 

874,946 

•76,590 

20,602 

5,443 

29,110 

79  115 

^784 

20,140 

37;  774 

1,650 

ua!&!?!:.:. ::::.::::: 

1,129 
62 
389 
343 

»952 

liUxemburff. 

Nfrthffl'iftndff 

2L289 

Norway 

12,742 
62,211 

Rumania. 

Russia  Proper^ 

Poland.. ..f77 

•2,440 

4,119 

4,738 

•76,281 

129,061 

149,788 

Northnm  CanRasia  • 

Serbia^ 

ftpftifi  

1,695 

1,762 

57 

1,688 

1,758 

56 

1,035 

1,527 

1,757 

52 

32,916 

76^501 

2,770 

T42,192 

37,772 

70,616 

3,118 

»26,354 

40,035 

Sweden 

67,585 

Switzerland 

3,036 

Yugoslavia 

United  Kingdom: 

1,835 
204 
952 

1,049 

2,252 

312 

1,111 

1,442 

2,017 

249 

1,032 

1,332 

1,932 

215 

1,011 

1,254 

74,750 

7,274 

37,670 

63,083 

80,416 
10,920 
42,440 
85,540 

78,768 

7,200 

41  266 

65,388 

74,136 

Ws^fes 

6,040 

'46,732 

Ireland  

56' 238 

TotalUnited 
Kingdom — 

4,040 

6,117 

4,630 

4,412 

182,777 

2W»,316 

192,612 

183,146 

Total  Europe. . 

84,158 

2,636,321 



' 

ASU. 

Cypms . . 

429 
87,403 

RitfBla(Asiatic)^ 

4,912 

• 

' 

• 

1                ■ 

I  Five-year  average  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statistics  were  unavailable. 
>  Old  boundaries.  •  Former  Kingdoni,  Bessarabia  and  Bukowina . 

•Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  •  Former  Russian  Poland,  Western  Oalida,  and  Poeen. 

i  1910  Census.  '  Unoffldal. 
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OATS—Continued. 
Tablb  43. — OaU:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries ,  1909-19tl — Con. 


Area. 

Production. 

Goantry. 

Average 
1000-1013. 

1010 

1020 

1021 

Average 
1000-1013. 

1010 

1020 

1021 

AFRICA. 

Algeria 

t,000 
acres. 
466 
141 

1,000 
acra. 
638 
138 
641 

1,000 
acra, 
674 

1,000 
acre*. 
558 
165 
564 

1,000 

Irtuhels. 

12,050 

?333 

7,107 

,1,000 

husheU. 

10^634 

8,445 

6,680 

1,000 

InukeU. 

6,856 

1^481 

4,086 

IfiOO 
hiUluU. 
11,412 

'Piinjs 

6,' 167 

7,780 

Tlnion  of  South  Africa . 

Total  Africa... 

1,812 

1,281 

1,287 

24,480 

20,768 

13,321 

24,868 

AUaXBALASIA. 

Australia: 

New  South  Wales 

2 
76 
388 

101 

81 
61 

^Vg7 
843 
161 

141 
36 

560 
102 

102 

48 

47 
1,671 
8,^602 
1,871 

1,204 
2,066 

4 

•1,278 
6,275 
1,641 

1,600 
848 

3 
•600 
6,603 
1,634 

2,487 
i;242 

Victoria            .  . 

South  Australia. . 

Western  Austra- 
lia             

Tasmania 

Total  Austra- 
lia   

706 

768 

1,080 

14,851 

10,441 

12,550 

New  Zealand 

376 

173 

180 

14S 

13,664 

6,885 

8,402 

5,225 

Total  Austral- 
asia 

1,084 

041 

1,240 

28,515 

17,326 

21  051 

Orand  total . . 

140,061 

4,331,004 

1 

1 

•  Less  than  500  acres.  •  Inchiding  Federal  Territory. 

Tablb  44. — OaU:  Total  production  in  countriei  ae  far  at  reported,  1895-1921. 


Year. 

Production. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production.  |     Year. 

Production. 

H^^Ath. 

Ti...%^i. 

BuiUU. 

ButkeU. 

1805 

3,««'^.  r^K'OO 

1002 

r^j           (00 

1000 

4,312,882,000 

1016 

3,484,071,000 

1806 

2  si;,u.-jioo 

1003 

^;,:              100 

1010 

4,182,410,000 

1017 

3,006,747,000 

1807 

2'U^','njoo 

1004. 

^s^.....v..,IOO 

1011 

3,808,561,000 

1018 

8,112,522,000 
2,857,807,000 

1808. 

2,>ii,'*":'jO0 

1005 

3,r.i'>jr,T.<(00 

1012. 

4,617,304,000 
4,607^437,000 
4,034,857,000 

1010 

1800 

3:j*r,.'>.iO0 

1006 

3,Mi.^»fU,'IOO 

1018 

1020 

3,648  681000 

1000 

8,  J'i*'. '-'.', '00 

1007 

3,  mXi,  ^i\,,  \m 

1014 

1021 

2,066,070,000 

1001 

2,.^'ir,i'.i:i,iJ00 

1008 

3,MH,012,000 

aoi6 

4,306,550,000 

Tablb  46. — OaU:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  countries ,  1890-19tl, 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean). 

Ger- 

many. 

Austria. 

Hungary 
Proper. 

France. 

United 
King, 
dom.i 

Average: 

1890-1800 

ButkeU. 
26.1 
20.3 
32.1 

B%Bh€U. 

17.8 

2ao 

>22.2 

Butkds. 
4ao 
6a7 

47.6 

BuOulM. 
2&3 
20.8 
20.3 

BfutkeU. 

ButkOi. 
20.8 
33.0 
82.8 

ButkeU. 
43.6 

1000-1000  

3a7 
•34.8 

44.3 

1010-1010 

48.1 

1919 

20.3 
3&2 
28.7 

41.0 
41.0 
41.2 

22.4 
25w6 
28.8 

24.6 
36.2 
2BL6 

4X9 

1920 

27.8 
26.0 

41.  e 

1921 

41.6 

i  Winchester  bushels. 


•  8eyen-3rear  average. 


•  Blz-ye4r  averaga. 
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Tablb  46. — OrtM;  Acreage,  production^  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the    UvUed  States, 

1849-1921. 

[See  headnote  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 


1849.. 


1866-1875 
1876-1885. 
1886-1805 


1806.. 

1897... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 

1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1906... 

1906... 
1907... 
1908... 
1909... 
1910  «.. 


1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 

1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 

1919  «.. 
1920... 
1021 ».. 


Acreage 
bar- 
Tested 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Acres, 


0,680 
17:143 
27,482 

20,645 
28,358 
28,760 
£9,640 
30,^ 

29,804 
30,678 
80,866 
31,353 
32,072 

33,353 
33,641 
34,006 
S6.  m 
37,548 

37.783 
37, 917 
38,399 
38,442 

40,996 
41,527 
43,553 
44,849 

40,359 
42,491 
44,826 


I 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 


Buth, 


Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 


28.2 
37.4 
26.1 

26.8 
27.9 
20.3 
31.3 
30.9 


BwiheU, 

\a 

372,903 
400,850 
717,149 

780,563 
791,601 
842,747 
025,555 
904,566 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
btisbel 
Deo.1 


CenU, 


26.0  i  778,531 
34.5  1,055,441 

27. 5  I    848w  824 

32.1  1,007;  183 

33.3  11,068,780 

31.0  1,034,623 
24.0  807,308 
24  9       847, 109 

30.4  1,068,289 

31.6  1,186,341 

24.4  922,208 
37.4  1,418,337 

20.2  1,121,768 

20.7  1,141,060 

87.8  1,540.030 
3a  1  1,251,837 

36.6  1,502,740 

34.7  1,538,124 

20.3  1,184,030 
35.2  1,406,281 
23.7  1,060,737 


Farm 

▼alue 

Dee.l 

(000 

omitted), 


87.5 
32.6 

2&e 

18.8 
20.8 
26.2 
24.5 
25.4 

4ao 

3a6 
33.8 
31.0 
28.8 

31.8 
44.3 
47.3 
40.6 
34.4 

45.0 
31.9 
39.2 
43.8 

36.1 
52.4 
66.6 
70.9 

7a4 
46.0 
3a3 


DoOart, 


102,423 
152,504 
207,040 

143,103 
104,886 
313,483 
326,588 
330,100 

811,874 
323,044 
386,879 
812,467 
308,086 

829,142 
357.340 
400,363 
433,860 
408,388 

414,663 
452,460 
430,506 
400,431 

550,506 

655.938 

1,061,474 

1,090,322 


688,311 
321,540 


CbicaKo  cash  price  per 
busnel,  No.  1  north- 
ern spring.^ 


December. 


Low.  High. 


Ct9, 


Ct», 


Following 
May. 


Low.  High. 


CU,     CU, 


41 


Domestic 
exports, 

including 
flour, 

fiscal  year 

b^lnning 
July  l.« 


ButheU. 


546,083 

5,607,237 

37,735,068 
78,880,367 
83,584,862 
46^048,857 
42,268,081 

13,277.613 
8.881,805 
1,960,740 
8,304,602 

48,434,541 

0,886,884 
3,518,855 
3,883.817 
3,548,736 
3,845,850 

2,677,740 

36,455,474 

2,748,743 

100,600,272 

08,960,481 
05,105,608 
125,090,611 
109,004,734 

43,485,904 
9,391,096 


Imports, 
Including 

flour, 

fiscal  year 

beginning 

Julyl.» 


BuMheU. 


732,615 
366,128 
111,587 

131,204 
25,098 
28^098 
54,576 
32,107 

38.978 
150,066 
183,963 
55,600 
40,026 

01,280 

383,418 

6,601,700 

1,064,511 

107,318 

3,622,357 

723,800 

32,273,624 

030,722 

005,314 

76^644 

2,591,077 

551,355 

6,013,884 
8,795,088 


>  Quotations  are  for  No.  2  to  1900. 

>  Oatmeal  not  included  until  1882. 

•  Oatmeal  not  included  1807-1882,  and  1900. 


*  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis. 

•  Preliminary  estimate. 
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OATS— Oontinued. 
Table  47. — Oats:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1919-19tl, 


State. 


Thousands  of  acres. 


1919        1920       1921 1 


Produotion  (thousands  of 
hushels). 


1919 


1920 


19211 


Total  value,  basis  Deo.  1  price 
(thousands  of  dollars). 


1919 


1920 


19211 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Vli^nia 

West  Virginia... 
North  (Carolina. . 
South  C^arolina. . 

Oeorda 

FloriSa. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota... 
Bouth  Dakota. . . 

Nebraska. 

Kansas..... 

Kentucky '. 

Tennessee 

Alfthj^THft ,. 

MississippL 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Artnanfflg 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado. 

New  Mexico 

Arisona. 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreeon 

(California 

United  States. 


117 
18 
83 
9 

1 

11 
1,006 

71 

1,176 

6 

49 

160 
180 
170 


310 

40 

1,452 

1,750 

4,291 

1,515 
2,348 
3,526 
5,666 
1,707 

2,397 
1,963 
2,133 
1,554 
280 

220 
222 
160 
50 
1,863 

1,673 
280 
579 
100 
174 

55 
13 
62 
3 
185 

210 
284 
147 


119 

18 

81 

9 

1 

11 
1,069 

72 

1,210 

7 

50 
148 
200 
154 
307 

344 

41 

1,540 

1,875 

4,334 

1,485 
2,406 
3,702 
5,894 
1,918 

2,518 
2,219 
2,400 
2,127 
280 

250 

246 

128 

50 

1,490 

1,650 
290 
533 
115 
204 

01 
13 

77 

3 

186 

210 
300 
155 


124 
18 

81 
9 

1 

11 

72 

1,238 

6 

60 
163 
210 
170 


412 

41 

1,614 

1,878 

4,594 

1,544 
2,632 
3,924 
5,960 
2,148 

2,619 
2,650 
2,585 
1,894 
293 

260 

308 

147 

55 

1,865 

1,765 
300 
460 
150 
217 

61 

18 

79 

3 

180 

210 
272 
140 


3,978 
594 

2,448 
297 
30 

824 

25,704 

2,130 

36,456 

188 

1,372 
3,520 
3,780 
2,830 
6,854 

6,200 

600 

47,916 

56,000 

128,730 

37,875 
78,423 
98,728 
192,584 
46,089 

37,154 
56,927 
69,962 
43,667 
6,300 

4,070 
3,906 
2,400 
1,100 
78,246 

50,336 
6,160 
3,474 
1,200 
4,559 

1,507 

455 

1,730 

76 

6,550 

8,400 
8,880 
4,263 


4,974 

702 
2,835 
806  ' 
28  ' 

330 
40,772  I 

Xa>4 

47,190 


1,625 
3,241 
5,400 
3,388 
7;368 

7,224 

697 

68,068 

76,875 

171,193 

68,806 
107,878 
138,825 
229,866 

58,499 

60,432 
7^446 
83,040 
65,299 
6,580 

4,950 
4,428 
2,176 
1,150 
82,780 

64,400 
7,250 

11,726 
4,370 
6,426 

1,671 
351 

2,603 
112 

7,030 

9,788 
10,950 
4,650 


40,359 


42,491 


44,826 


1,184,030 


16,281 


4,340 
630 

2,673 
279 


330 

24,912 

1,728 

35,283 

168 

1,620 
3,342 
4,620 
3,060 
8,112 

8,652 

533 

37,122 

45,072 

121,741 

28,101 
63,958 
94,176 
154,960 
42,960 

49,761 
58,300 
70,064 
38,827 
5,667 

5,330 
6,776 
2,940 
1,265 
33,570 

85,300 
6,600 

10,787 
4,500 
6,727 

1,690 
630 

2,876 
113 

7,740 

10,500 
8,704 
3,780 


3,660 
505 

2,203 
267 
28 

285 

21,334 

1,704 

29,166 

124 

1,125 
3,520 
3,440 
3,009 
7;539 

7,130 
720 
34,500 
88,640 
90,111 

26,891 
54,896 
63,186 
123,254 
32,723 

24,893 
35,864 
45,475 
81, 8n 
5,733 

3,785 
4,196 
2,520 
1,100 
50,077 

35,235 
5,421 
3,161 
1,344 
4,108 

1,432 

456 

1,695 

76 

5,439 

7,812 
8,178 
4,092 


4,228 
526 

2,126 

246 

22 

248 

27,817 

1,728 

81,145 

162 

1,138 
2,625 
4,266 
3,262 
7,689 

7,802 
418 
34,064 
85,862 
73,613 

28,227 
52,860 
40,977 
82,752 
28,665 

21,151 
24,897 
30,725 
25,467 
4,803 

3,861 

3,887 

1,893 

943 

21,635 

23,958 
5,655 
6,980 
2,709 
3,866 

1,337 
337 

2,082 
134 

4,780 

7,046 
7,118 
3,720 


378 

1,577 

165 

17 

196 

11,709 

778 

is^sn 

77 

720 
1,872 
2,402 
^142 
6,922 

5,537 

346 

12,250 

13,071 

85,806 

10,116 
21,106 
21,660 
35^641 
12,888 

10,450 
11,660 
14,711 
10,483 
2,672 

2,558 
4,«M 
1,882 
886 
13,092 

9,531 
2,970 
8,668 
1,710 
2,220 

811 

410 

1,064 

86 

2,477 

4,410 
8,306 
1,928 


1,080,737       833,922 


688,311 


321,510 


I  Preliminary  estimate. 
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OATS— Contmued. 
Tablb  48.— Ooti:  (hndUionofcrop,  United  StaUSy  on  fint  of  mtnUhs  named,  1901-19tl. 


Year. 


1908... 
1908... 
1904... 
1906... 
1906... 
1907... 


86.8 
9a6 
86.6 
80l2 
92.9 
86.9 
81.6 


I 


88.7 
92.1 
84.8 
80.8 
92.1 
84.0 
81.0 


78.6 
80.4 
79.5 
86.6 
9a8 
82.8 
76.6 


72L1 
87.2 
76w7 
8&6 
9a3 
81.9 
66.6 


Year. 


1906.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 

mi.... 

1912.... 
1918.... 
1914.... 


92.9 
88.7 
91.0 
86.7 
91.1 
87.0 
89.6 


t 


86.7 
88.3 
82.2 
68.8 
89.2 
76.3 
84.7 


76.8 
86.6 
8L6 
66.7 
9a3 
73.8 
79.4 


60.7 
88.8 
88.8 
64.6 
92.8 
74.0 
76.8 


Year. 


1916. 
1916. 
1017. 
1018. 
1919. 
1020. 
1921. 


92.2 
86.9 
88.8 
98.2 
98.2 
87.8 
86.7 


98.9 
86.8 
89.4 
85.6 
87.0 
84.7 
77.6 


91.6 
81.6 
87.2 
82.8 
76.6 
87.2 
64.6 


91.1 
78.0 
90.4 
64.4 
78.1 
88.8 
6L1 


Table  49. — OaU:  Forecast  of  jiToduction,  monthly ,  with  preliminary  and  final  eetimatee. 

KNX)  omitted.] 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

"tr- 

October 

production 

estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1912 

Bu$heU. 

1,100,000 

1  104  000 

1,216,223 

1,287,854 

1,254,834 

1,380,808 
1,500,049 
1,439,991 
1,315,476 

Butheii, 
1,130,000 

i,o3i;ooo 

1,199,805 
1,306,996 
1,316,867 

1,452,907 
1,436,617 
1,396,637 
1,322,065 

BuikOi. 

1,207,000 

1,028,000 

1,153,240 

1,402,100 

1,274,028 

1,466,188 
1,427,896 
1,260,463 
1,402,064 

ButheU, 

1,290,000 

1,066  000 

1,115,648 

1,407,670 

1,281,042 

1,638,476 
1,477,848 
1,218,935 
1,441,839 

Bfuhdt. 

1,417,172 

1,122,139 

1,139,741 

1,617,478 

1:229;  182 

1,580,714 
1  586  297 
1,219,621 
1,444,411 

Bu»hil9. 

1,418,337 

1913 :.. 

1  121  768 

1914 

1,141,060 
1540  080 
1,261,887 

1,692,740 
1,688,124 

1915 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1,184,080 
1,40^281 

1920 

Average,  r 

1,289,780 

1,299,322 

1,290,070 

1,309,095 

1,356,184 

1,365,912 

1921 

1,^,922 

1,328,987 

1,137,202 

1,000,282 

1,078,519 

M,060,787 

iprdiminary. 

Table  bO.—OaU:  ProdtuAion  and  distribution  in  the  United  States,  1897-19tl. 
[OOO  omitted  under  bushels.] 


Year. 


f\iA  a^-AnV 

Crop. 

Total 
supplies. 

Stock  on 
farms 
Mar.l 

following. 

on  farms 
Aug.l. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
bushel. 

QuaUty. 

BuiksU. 
53,081 
53,928 

BufkOt. 
764.358 
916,981 

Pounds. 
20,2 
8L0 

Percent, 
86.9 
87.7 

Butkele. 
807,989 
970,859 

Buihete, 
278,014 
350,013 

68,258 
37,797 
26,823 
64  200 
67,801 

754,443 

807,156 

1,007,143 

1,186,341 

022,298 

29.4 
29.8 
32.7 
32.7 
3L1 

77.0 
81.8 
91.4 
93.8 
84.6 

822,701 

844,953 

1,083,466 

1,250,541 

990,099 

267,476 
278,847 
365  438 
442,665 
289,989 

34,875 
108,916 
62,467 
55,607 
113,728 

1,418,337 
i;ia[^768 
1,141,060 
1,649,080 
1,251,837 

33.0 
32.1 
31.5 
33.0 
31.2 

9L0 
80.1 
86.5 
87.6 
88.2 

1,453,212 
1,226,684 
1,208,627 
1,604,637 
1,365,565 

604,240 

879,869 
698,148 
394,211 

47,834 
81,424 
93,046 
54,819 
161,108 

1,502,740 
1  5^124 
1,184,030 
1,496,281 
1,060,787 

33.4 
33.2 
31.1 
33.1 
28.3 

96.1 
98.6 
84.7 
93.3 
74.7 

1,640,674 
1,619,648 
l,2n,076 
1,561,100 
1,221,845 

599,206 
690,261 
409  780 
683,760 
404,461 
•-  -►         1 

Shipped 
out  of 

county 
where 

grown. 


1807-1901 
1902-1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Buekelt, 
201,887 
267,540 

210,928 
244,444 
329,255 
363,108 
266,944 

488,130 
297,365 
835,539 
465,828 
356,092 

614,117 
421,668 
312,364 
431,687 
252,980 
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OATS— Continued. 
Tabub  51.— Oats:  Yidd  per  acre,  price  per  bushel  Dec,  1,  and  value  per  acre^  by  States, 


Ylfild  per  acrn  {bu^els). 


52' 

r 


s 


lis 


H.'^'!!^, 


VenDont ,   . . .  34A>3*'j.  ij  ■ 

Massachiti^tt] . . . .  ri5. 0 ST. o -W. o  ^^ ^^ :i-i. ti  JLO 
Bhode  Mand 31.  !t3L.  ft *Z  0,30. 02&,  0  38. 0 

CooiMeycut .^.  I  as.  03SL  029. 5^:^10  mo 

New  York. . . . . . . ,  3^  »  35. 0  41,  oiSS.  &;ite.  6  34. 0 

Hw  Immf, ......  32. 034. 0  40.  qI^].  0,32,  0  34. 0 

Ptoooayl  VMila, , . . ,  a  1 6i  as.  03**,  (v;*  1 . 0  AH,  0  an.  * 
iH^wan..., im  3(32.  om  02a,  0^:^.0.38.0 

I     I     I     >     1 

MftTylftnd, ,.,.,...  30. 3  31. 0  33.  0  28. 032.  5'27.  0 

Virginia ,  .   22. 4  24,  r>,2:^032.02l,  )^»).  5 

West  V'trglUla . . . .  i4.  (ji  27,  0  27.  (i  2L  0  27. 022.  0 

Korth  CftToUiift    .  17.  ft  i«.  o  17. 0 10. 7  aavOi  18. 0 

BtmiU  Carottoa . .  .i3L  ft  a  0  23. 023, 024,0  24. 0 

OeofgU. _.„!l9.  el  16. 0  20- 030.021.0^21,0 

FlciridA,,.,.,....Jl&.ill0.1«,01.xOl7,0,ia,0 
OWa* 37.«l44.  0  44. 0  :*3. 0  44.  2  23. 0 


iBdianm.. 


.13^4 


43.0  43,092.0  41.0134.0 
Sl.0,44.03(LDm5  3(i5 


aao 


Mlt?hlK»ii 31.  fl|«t  o|«.  0^25. 0'30.  ft  !«,  2 

Wi^mslO 3fi.6j44. 0  46.^33,4,44.8  24. 

lCtnii6»otB.,. i33.5j37.0  4l.O2&O<17.S34.0 

io^a !37.T47.04a.O34.rt,31i.0f3ft.~ 

MlasoUTl. . . . .  ^, . , .|29, 3  4a 0 38.0,27. <^3a 5 

N'Ofth  D&koU , .  „  19. 4  15. 0  23,  R^  16. 5,14.  rt  19. 0 
SotiUi  ]>aif:atft . . .  J31.  o!54. 0 :5ii.  0 2».0  »4. 0  XL 

N^brMfeft ,...30,9!3fi.t}22.232.H34.fl27,l 

Eaasm. aa.5|31,022.0  28.  J  m?30.fi 

E«lltaofc7  -  '  -  ■  - . .  33. 0-aO.  0  24. 0  22.  5  Xi.  S  IW,  0 


2L.S'2^0  25.OlK..5i](».$20. 
laO.I^OlVt.Oll^.OJS.0  23,0 
1H.4  1:^^.0  20.011^0  17.0  20. 
23. 1,22. 3  25. 022, 020.  pJ2:i. 
24.fil26^  0  14.  742.0  23L 


lQ»sl!^lppl. , 

Tfixa^. . .... 


I 


Ol&O 


oki&bama . . . . . . ,  J  a$.  4  23.  (M  24, 0  32. 0  m  0  sa  0 

.irkAiLsaj i24..';2S,oi2rj..'->22.oa&.g|a2.o 

Montana...., '20.;^20,0'sD.O  fl.033. 

WyMidue   .    . . . .  .lai.  4  30, 0  41. 0  1 2. 0  rta  0 

.....  ,31.3.38.0,30.020.3  31./! 


Otah 


Tilaho....,, 
CaKiomla.. 


I    I 


2fl.l!m02S.02?.4r.4 
3,^.  f4a  0^0. 0  35, 027.0 
37.S44.0tS.O27.W3tif^ 
J5.  ft  4a  038. 025, 3137. 3 

I        ' 
37.  8  %%  O40. 0  SKL  D3S.  0  Ct.  <K 
40. 4;38, 5;  27. 04a  0,40. 
30.02lo!2&.03L33A.a 
3O.53S.0,3^O3».Oi3aq27.0|    70 
1, \^ — , i 


Oi|]ttMlBt»tea. 


piL9i3A.{l34,7mi3S.ie 
i  Based  apon  farm  price  Deoember  1. 


033, 


0 

3aQ 

3L 


27.7 

30,4 
37. 


o&ao 

RSILO 


FuTTO  tirice  ppr  buahcl  (naitsL 


68?  51 

6S  48 

e7'  4S 

68.  47 

fl7  *fi 


60     12 
«0<    44 

fi»     41 


M 


55     5S 

i^   51 

£4 

50 


47     53 
57 


tS.     SI 


45 


50   sa 


:S9 

37 

33  40 
34|  41 

44 

ao|  87 

34  3S 


52     K\ 


33|  Si 
48 
45 


S 


S5     55 


U    :t2,   :ti^   ^ 


131 


m   42 


TO  m' 

65  85 

OG'  1^1 

m  75 


00'  9a  S5 

87  86,  75 

90,  901  75 

91  90  (»Q 

90  «|  90 


54,  7*J 
fia,  74  03, 
67;    S0\  100^ 


a*, 
35' 

35! 
30 
33 
33 

^ 

27 
38 
31 
37 
4fl 

55 


sa  70 

lOOi;  LOO  81 

m    yi  79 

tOsI  too,  00 

11&  IlOl  103 


79|  1171 

71,  98' 

53  t4, 

51  «3 

5t  65; 

53^    ee 


5l|  && 

47,  *J3 

I8j  63 

53  61 

44  62 

♦flf;  eii 

477  oil 

6&  64I 

60  70! 


62.  83'  W3 

75;  lOU,  107 

74;  M  107 

^  94 


48i    43     61     aa     92 


33 
43 
41 


)1&  106 

lao  w 

73^  50 

60  46 

70|  43 


viai  7B 

lOfif  gs 

10S{  ^ 
1( 


5?    75     84 

^  1^1  #! 

60; 
60 


45     50 


58     SO 


§11  m  oil 

^  ^,  1131  _ 

75^  SO^  Ml  60, 

si'  »iI  W  m> 

m  m  io»  !^ 

an  11"  oii  un 


»5,  U7 

66!  ll>»t  10 

81  iiK 

7i»  m 


48. H 3L 9:39, 2 4^ »J3&  1  63. 4 06. 6 m ttJTO, 4\m,Q 30. 3 3aS3j  7^ If 


I 


Value 
per  icre 


i 


5530.32  19.^6 
6d3a.  56,21.60 
50'2»LZrit».47 
5029v8$|lt!k29 
00  3&0d|ia.flQ 

Go!2owS9il8.00 
47,24.75(11.38 

45;  24. 34;  ion 

45,24.9912.83 
4J^  33.56(12,88 

45^33.07^1X16 
5&19.6Z'1L40 
53!3a  31 11.44 

70- 17.00 13,60 
73  3L0&17.C9 


33^i^6n  &.m 

33'2X0O  5.98 
30;  t&.  4l|  6.00 

21  ia38!  3.99 

3017. 4S;  4.40 

ai'iT.t^-s  B.m 

37il0.aS^  &£4 
48[1&  3:^0.13 


27 


17.93t  D18I 

17.3!  14.30 

16,.^12L80 

76(19»90I6,10 

3«|1&73  7.0a 

16.29  &«} 
„lfl.:j2  a  90 
«4jl4.9&;  7.83 
3i33. 92 11.40 
3333*0310.38 

I  i 

48  23.  <%  13. 30 
oa>6,4fla3.7& 
37^32.  39  13. 41 
75;  37. 09  3§.  38 


1^30^0611  Tft 
3  30L9831.QO 

5127.0113.77 


kS3i 
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OATS— Continued. 
Table  52. — Oais:  Farm  prirCy  cents  per  bushel  on  first  of  each  month,  1908-19S1. 


Ymr. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

AT€rage,19ia-1921 


46.1 
48.1 
42.8 
33.2 
45.1 

32.2 
39.1 
45.0 
39.1 
51.4 

78.9 

7a  8 

78.2 
45.6 


52.0 


47.0 
48.1 
45.0 
33.1 
47.5 

32.4 
39.3 

5ai 

44.6 
55.2 

78.7 
64.3 
82.7 
41.8 


58.7 


47.9 
61.1 
46.0 
32.8 
49.8 

38.1 
38.9 
52.1 
42.7 
56.9 

86.2 
62.6 
84.5 
41.9 


54.0 


I 


sao 

53.2 
45.6 
32.8 
52.0 

38.1 
39.5 
58.4 
42.0 
61.5 

88.9 
65.8 
9a7 
89.8 


56.6 


5a4 
55.3 
43.8 
33.2 
56.0 

34.2 
39.5 
58.4 
42.6 
71.0 

86.0 
7a  9 
98.8 
86.8 


68.9 


51.8 
57.4 
48.0 
34.7 
55.8 

86.0 

4ao 

51.3 
42.1 
69.0 

78.1 
71.2 
102.9 
87.9 


68.6 


50.2 
56.2 
42.1 
37.6 
62.6 

87.7 
38.8 
46.7 
4a4 
68.9 

76.8 
7a  9 
104.5 
85.6 


67.2 


49.8 
50.0 
41.7 
4a2 
44.8 

37.6 
36.7 
45.4 
4ai 
73.7 

78.0 
75.8 
81.0 
88.8 


54.2 


47.2 
42.8 
38.4 
4a4 
36.0 

30.8 
42.8 
88.6 
48.1 
61.7 

7a8 
71.7 
7a  2 
80.1 


5a2 


47.2 
41.0 
36.2 
42.5 
33.6 

39.6 
48.8 
84.6 
44.5 
62.8 

7L0 
68.4 
6a7 
31.0 


4&9 


46.6 
41.0 
34.0 
43.8 
33.6 

87.9 
42.9 
34.9 
49.0 
61.7 

68.2 
6&7 
64.6 
2a2 


48.1 


47.2 
4a2 
34.4 
45.0 
31.9 

80.2 
48.8 
86.1 
62.4 
66.6 

7a  9 
7a4 
46.0 
8a8 


48.8 


47.9 
46.4 
89.0 
38.7 
41.4 

36.8 

4ao 

42.5 
44.0 
62.7 

74.6 
00.4 
74.0 
84.8 


82.1 


Tablb  53. — Oats:  Monthly  marketings  by  farmers,  1916-1921, 


Mooth. 

Estimated  amount  sold  monthly  by  farmers 
of  United  States  (millions  of  bushels). 

Per  cent  of  year's  sales. 

1916- 
17 

1917- 
18 

1918- 
19 

1919- 
20 

1920- 
21 

6-yr. 
aver. 

1916- 
17 

1917- 
18 

1918- 
19 

1910- 
20 

1920- 
21 

5-yr. 
aver. 

July 

81 
87 
51 
40 

30 
21 
28 
20 

20 
14 
17 
16 

24 
82 
67 
66 

38 
30 
42 
40 

35 
33 
20 
21 

84 
82 
60 
42 

30 
28 
28 
19 

23 
27 
20 
28 

47 
60 
83 
30 

19 
27 
26 
21 

16 
14 
17 
15 

36 
80 
50 
41 

24 
25 
28 
28 

26 
20 
29 
84 

84 
78 
52 
42 

28 
28 
80 
26 

24 
22 
22 
23 

8.3 
23.3 
13.6 

ia7 

8.0 
5.7 
7.5 
5.3 

5.2 
8.8 
4.4 
4.8 

4.7 
16.4 
13.5 
11.1 

7.7 
7.8 
8.3 
8.0 

7.1 
6.5 
4.0 
4.9 

8.0 
19.6 
11.9 

9.0 

7.2 
6.7 
6.7 
4.5 

5.6 
6.3 
7.0 
6.7 

14.4 
18.4 

lai 

9.2 

6.8 
8.8 
8.2 
6.6 

4.9 
4.8 
6.2 
4.6 

8.3 
18.7 
13.8 

9.6 

5.6 
5,8 
6.6 
6.6 

6.0 
4.6 
6.8 
7.8 

8.7 

August 

19.8 

S^tember 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

12.6 

lai 

6.8 
6.0 
7.5 
6.3 

5.7 

^?.v;::::::;: 

June., 

6.1 
6.6 
5.7 

Season... 

375 

500 

420 

335 

430 

400 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 
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OATS— Oontinued. 
Table  54. — Oau:  Extent  and  ccnues  of  yearly  crop  loites^  1909-19t0, 


Year. 


a 


» 


I 


iflao 

191» 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Average 


P.et. 
6.4 
11.6 
12.9 
11.8 

lai 

1.4 

16.7 

22.7 

7.2 
27.6 
17.0 

7.9 


P.et. 

2.7 

6.7 

.5 

1.2 

4.0 

8.6 

2.2 

.7 

8.1 

1.0 

.8 

6.2 


P.et. 

as 

.4 
.2 
.2 

.4 

.9 
.2 
.2 

.3 
.0 


P.et. 

0.4 

.4 

1.8 

2.7 

.6 
.4 
.8 
.2 

.6 
.6 
.7 


P.et. 

0.8 

.7 

.9 

.8 

.8 
1.0 
.8 
.6 

1.0 
.8 
.4 

1.1 


P.et. 
0.9 
2.8 
1.8 
1.0 

2.8 

.1 

2.0 

1.8 

1.1 

6.1 

1.7 

.0 


P.et. 

a4 

.4 

.8 

.8 


P.et. 
12.1 
22.8 
18.1 
18.2 

19.7 
13.2 
22.7 
27.2 

14.1 
36.4 
21.4 
17.7 


P.et. 
2.8 
4.9 
1.1 


6.1 

2.1 

2.0 

.6 

1.6 
.7 
.9 

2.4 


P.et. 

1.4 

2.2 

.9 

.4 

1.3 
.3 
1.7 
1.1 

.7 

1.6 

.0 

.6 


P.et. 

ai 

Si 
?t 


12.7 


3.0 


.7 


.8 


1.9 


20.2 


2.0 


1.0 


P.et. 

ai 

.1 

.2 

(>) 

.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.4 


P.et. 
16.3 
29.0 
20i7 
19.8 

27.2 
16.3 
27.6 
30.3 

17.7 
30.6 
24.0 
22.2 


.2 


24.3 


1  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 

Table  55. — Oats:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  bushel  of  reported  sales  of 
No.  3  whiu,  1910-11  to  1921-22. 

CHICAGO.! 


Crop  year. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

ia33 

1 

1 

t 

i 

1 

» 

< 

(2 

o 

Z 

& 

ia3i 

:« 

< 

s 

•-» 

1910-11 

10.35 
.41 

Sa34 

10.32 

10.32 

10.32 

ia3i 

ia32 

fa  34 

fa  39 

fa  44 

fa  33 

1911-12 

.46 

.47 

.48 

.47 

.60 

.62 

.53 

.57 

.55 

.63 

.49 

.50 

1912-13 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.32 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.32 

.35 

.38 

.40 

.40 

.35 

1913-14 

.42 

.43 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.39 

.39 

.39 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.37 

.40 

1914-16 

.42 

.48 

.46 

.48 

.49 

.63 

.68 

.57 

.57 

.64 

.40 

.53 

.60 

1916-16 

.41 

.34 

.36 

.36 

.42 

.48 

.46 

.42 

.44 

.43 

.30 

.41 

.41 

1910-17 

.44 

.46 

.49 

.66 

.53 

.57 

.66 

.61 

.69 

.70 

.67 

.78 

.64 

1917-18 

.61 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.77 

.82 

.89 

.93 

.89 

.77 

.77 

.77 

.71 

1918-19 

.70 

.72 

.69 

.72 

.72 

.66 

.68 

.63 

.70 

.69 

.70 

.78 

.70 

1919-20 

.73 

.68 

.70 

.73 

.82 

.86 

.86 

.93 

1.01 

1.09 

L13 

.91 

.80 

1920-21 

.70 

.62 

.54 

.51 

.48 

.44 

.42 

.42 

.36 

.39 

.37 

.34 

.61 

1921-22 

.32 

.35 

.31 

.33 

.34 

11  year  average.. 

.» 

.60 

.49 

.50 

.62 

.64 

.64 

.66 

.67 

.57 

.57 

.67 

.62 

ST.  LOUIS.« 


1910-11 

fa  36 

fa  34 

fa  32 

fa  31 

fa  34 

fa  33 

fa  32 

fa  26 

fa  34 

fa34  ia40 

fa  20 

».» 

1911-12 

.43 

.45 

.46 

.48 

.48 

.51 

.52 

.64 

.67 

.56 

.53 

.46 

.49 

1912-13 

.40 

.33 

.37 

.32 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.33 

.35 

.39 

.38 

.40 

.36 

1913-14 

.40 

.42 

.41 

.40 

.41 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.J7 

.40 

1914-15 

.41 

.49 

.46 

.48 

.50 

.64 

.68 

.68 

.67 

.63 

.48 

.68 

.60 

1916-16 

.41 

.37 

.36 

.37 

.42 

.47 

.46 

.43 

.46 

.43 

.40 

.41 

.42 

1916-17 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.56 

.66 

.67 

.68 

.62 

.69 

.70 

.68 

.77 

.60 

1917-18 

.60 

.59 

.68 

.67 

.76 

.84 

.90 

.93 

.89 

.78 

.78 

.76 

.76 

1918-19 

.70 

.71 

.71 

.71 

.76 

.66 

.60 

.65 

.72 

.70 

.70 

.77 

.69 

1919-20 

.74 

.79 

.71 

.74 

.83 

.89 

.88 

.90 

.94 

1.13 

1.12 

LOO 

.89 

1920-21 

.73 

.63 

.55 

.62 

.50 

.46 

.44 

.43 

.38 

.40 

.38 

.36 

.61 

1921-22 

.32 

.36 

.32 

.33 

.36 



1 

11  year  average.. 

.61 

.61 

.60 

.61 

.54 

.64 

.65 

.54 

.67      .68 

1 

.67 

.« 

.64 

1  Compiled  from  Chicago  DaQy  Trade  Bulletin, 
s  CompUed  from  St.  Louis  Daily  Market  Reporter. 
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Table  55. — Oat$:  MorUhlv  and  yearly  average  price  per  bushel  of  reported  saleg  of  No. 
S  wMu,  1910-11  to  i9;ei-f;e— C<mtinued. 


OMAHA.* 


Crop  year. 


)j 

1 

'I 

1 

< 

1 

1 

a 

OI0.58 
.70 

«|0.57 
.66 

.71 

.66 

.67 

.68 

.60 

.52 

.29 

.32 

.28 

^' 


1917-18.. 
191*-19. . 
1919-20.. 
1920-21.. 
1921-22  ». 


>|0.72  ia76 
.69  I  .70 
.72  I  .80 
.46  ;  .46 
.29  ,    .80 


ia81 
.64 
.86 
.42 


ia88 

.68 
.86 


10.88 
62 
89 
40 


10.87 
.69 
.99 
.34 


ia80 
.68 
L06 
.37 


10.74 
.66 
1.10 
.34 


10.73 
.74 
.93 
.33 


ia78 
.67 
84 
.46 


KANSAS  CITY 

.« 

1910-11 

10.34 
.41 
.34 
.40 
.47 

.38 
.46 
.59 
.74 

.73 
.72 
.32 

10.38 
.46 
.33 
.47 
.47 

.36 
.46 
.60 
.72 

.66 
.63 
.35 

10.32 
.49 
.32 
.45 

.45 

.86 

.48 
.60 
.70 

.69 
.65 
.31 

10.32 
.48 
.34 
.47 
.47 

.39 
.55 
.67 
.69 

.74 
.51 
.82 

10.82 

.48 
.33 

.47 
.48 

.42 
.54 
.76 
.72 

.81 
.49 
.33 

ia32 
.50 
.38 
.34 
.53 

.44 

.56 
.83 
.67 

.87 
.46 

10.31 
.53 
.30 
.33 
.56 

.47 

.58 
.90 
.61 

.89 
.48 

10.80 
.58 
.86 
.33 
.57 

.43 
.63 
.91 
.66 

.92 
.43 

U32 

.57 
.48 
.35 
.55 

.44 
.71 
.91 
.71 

1.06 
.37 

ia82 
.54 
.40 
.36 
.54 

.43 
.71 
.77 
.71 

1,12 
.40 

.52 
.40 
.89 
.46 

.89 
.67 
.72 
.70 

LU 
.87 

10.43 
.44 

.38 
.87 
.51 

.45 
.75 
.74 
.60 

.01 
.35 

10.84 

1911-12 

191^13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

.50 
.87 
.49 
.54 

.40 
.58 
.72 
.66 

.83 
.50 

llyoarftverage.. 

.51 

.50 

.49 

.51 

.53 

.52 

.55 

.55 

.69 

.67 

.56 

.55 

63 

MINNEAPOLIS.? 

1910-11 

10.35 
.41 
.34 
.40 
.42 

.37 
.44 

.55 
.68 

.70 
.66 
.31 

10.36 
.44 
.31 
.40 
.46 

.33 
.44 
.58 
.60 

.65 

.58 
.33 

10.30 
.46 
.31 
.37 
.44 

.34 
.47 
.58 
.65 

.67 
.61 

.28 

$a31 
.46 
.29 
.87 
.46 

.35 
.53 
.62 
.69 

.69 
.47 
.29 

.30 
.37 
.46 

.40 
.49 
.76 
.60 

.80 
.44 

.80 

ia3i 

.48 
.31 
.36 
.52 

.46 
.55 
.81 
.64 

.88 
.41 

ia29  10.20 

10.32 

10  33 

ia37 
.50 
.38 
.88 
.46 

.88 
.66 
.75 
.66 

1.15 
.34 

80.42 
.47 
.38 
.35 
.50 

.88 
.75 
.74 
.74 

.94 
.34 

ia88 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914r-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

191ft-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1021-22 

.50 
.31 
.36 
.56 

.45 
.56 
.88 
.56 

.82 
.39 

.52 
.30 
.37 
.56 

.41 
.60 
.92 
.60 

.80 
.39 

.54 
.32 
.36 
.55 

.42 

.67 
.88 
.68 

1.08* 
.83 

.54 
.85 
.38 
.62 

.42 
.69 
.74 
.66 

1.05 
.36 

.47 
.38 
.88 
.48 

.88 
.62 
.71 
.66 

.80 
.48 

11  year  average.. 

.48 

.61 

.48 

.48 

.50 

.50 

.52 

.53      .58 

.55 

.54 

.54 

.50 

*  Compiled  from  Omaha  Daily  Price  Current. 

*  No  report. 

*  Prices  for  part  of  month. 


*  Compiled  from  Kansas  Citv  Daily  Price  Current. 
'  Compiled  trom  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record. 


Table  56. — Oats:  Ratio  0/ price  of  No,  S  yellow  com  to  No.  S  white  oatSy  Chicago t 

1910-11  to  1920-21, 


Crop  year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

1010-11 

L5 
L4 
L6 
L8 

L4 
L8 
L8 
8.4 

L8 
2.0 
L5 
L4 

L4 
L3 
L4 
L7 

L3 
L6 
L7 
2.3 

2.0 
L8 
L6 
L3 

L4 
L2 
L4 
L6 

L3 
L5 
L7 
2.2 

2.2 
L8 
L5 

L5 
L2 
L5 
L6 

L8 
L6 

L8 
2.0 

2.3 
1.7 
L5 

L5 
L3 
L5 
L6 

L3 
L7 
L8 
L8 

2.4 
L7 
L5 

L6 
1.4 
L6 
L7 

L3 
L7 
2.0 
LO 

2.3 
L7 
L6 

L6 
L4 
L6 
L8 

L4 
L7 
2.3 
2.1 

2.6 
LO 
L6 

L4 
L4 
L5 

L8 

L6 
LO 
2.5 
2.1 

L4 

1011-12 

L6 
2.3 
1.8 

2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
3.4 

2.5 
2.6 
2.8 
1.8 

L5 
2.2 
L7 

1.6 
2.2 
LO 
3.5 

2.2 
2.2 
2.1 
1.5 

L6 
2.0 
1.8 

1.6 
1.8 
2.0 
8.4 

2.0 
2.0 
L7 
L5 

L4 

1012-13 

L6 

1013-14 

1.9 

1014-15 

L6 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

2.0 
2.6 
2.2 

1018-19 

2.5  t       2.6 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1021-22 

L7 
L7 

L7 
L8 



Average. 

2.2 

2.1 

LO 

L8 

L6 

L6 

L6 

L6 

L7 

Digiti 

L8. 
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'  OATS—Continued. 

Tablb  58. — OaU:  Visible  mpply  in  United  States,  first  of  each  month,  1910-11  to 

19tl-it.^ 

[In  thousands  of  bushels;  L  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Crop  year. 


1010-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 

191i-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 

1918-19 
1919-20. 
192(V-21. 
1921-22. 


Aug.     Sq;>t. 


2,761 
11,208 

1,081 
17,131 

6,482 
1,309 
8,537 
6,679 

7,876 
20,481 

3,788 
87,662 


12,551 

20,742 

4,160 

24,662 

20,124 
2,924 

27,691 
7,277 

19,309 

19,411 

8,149 

60,455 


Oct. 


18,802 

21,044 

9,260 

30,718 


27,285 
14,381 


24,689 
19,552 
27,602 
65,848 


Nov. 


17,022 
22,600 
10,552 
81,684 


31,866 
15,780 
45,580 
14;  1651  17,453 


22,050 
19,196 
84,414 
69,917 


Dec. 


15,506 
20,815 
10,774 
29,664 

82,471 
20,928 
47,467 
18,505 

29,143 
16,922 
33,961 
69,198 


Jan. 


16,129 

18,754 

8,457 

26,909 

32,956 
21,081 
48,823 
17,657 

84,828 
13,080 
32,194 


Feb.  Mar. 


15,997 
15,481 
9,646 
24,450 

88,178 
20,175 
42,675 
13,879 

80,505 
11,550 
88,682 


15,769 
14,866 
12,848 
21,489 

88,258 
20,265 
36,740 
18,947 

27,  ( 

10,401 

84,142 


Apr. 


18,120 
18,420 
18,115 
10,755 

27,284 
17,802 
84,191 
18,008 

22,882 
0,57C 


M*y. 


10,560 
11,001 

8,704 
18,262 

23,022 
12,006 
28,033 
21,011 

21,507 

^818 

8a,740 


June. 


&126 
^062 
8,105 
8,144 

12,628 
16,102 
17,454 
20,822 

15,827 

8,642 

28,426 


July. 


0,570 
8,600 
14,750 
7,210 

4,845 
12,452 

0,741 
18,227 

8,628 
84,401 


1  Compiled  from  Chicago  Dafly  Trade  Bulletin. 

Table  59. — Oats:  Summary  in  per  cent  of  carloads  graded  by  licensed  inspectors  for 
yearly  periods,  all  inspection  points.  Total  of  aU  classes  and  subclasses  under  each 
grade. 

1919-20  TO  1920-21. 


Crop  year. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

S.Q. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  8.  j  No.  4. 

S.O. 

1919-20 

P.  a. 
3.3 
5.. 

P.ct. 
30.0 
36.8 

P.et. 
54.4 
44.7 

P.ct. 
10.2 
9.0 

P.ct. 
2.1 
4.1 

P.et. 
2.7 

4.2 

P.ct. 
85.1 
52.7 

P.ct. 
57.3 
87.2 

P.et. 
4.8 
8.8 

P.et, 

1920-21 

2.6 

AUGUST,  1920,  TO  JULY,  1921,  BY  CLASSES. 


White. 

5.1 
4.6 

30.4 
.0 

19.2 

36.4 
43.5 
31.7 
67.9 
41.0 

45.8 
83.4 
18.7 
31.5 
17.1 

8.9 
12.3 
12.4 
5.8 
6.4 

8.8 
6.8 
6.8 
5.8 
16.8 

4.2 
2.9 

11.1 
.0 

12.8 

52.8 
58.2 
73.2 
77.8 
46.1 

87.4 
38.4 
8.0 
22.2 
11.6 

8.2 

4.5 

8.9 

.0 

7.1 

2.4 

Red 

1.0 

Gray 

8.8 

Black 

.0 

Mixed 

22.0 
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OATS— Continued. 
Tablb  60.— Ootf,  including  oatmeal-  International  trade,  calendar  yean,  1911-1920 


Country. 

Average,  1911-1913. 

ms 

1919 

1920 

Imports.  1  Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

ntlNCXPAL  BXPOBIIRO 
COUNTRIB8. 

Algeria. 

IfiOO 

93 
54 

«63 
117 
48 

tfiOO 
bu&dt, 

1,286 
52,754 

^278 

16,583 

484 

2,489 
10,012 
66,279 
12,502 

■  237 
58 
151 

IfiOO 

IfiOO 

6,800 
87;  347 

IfiOO 

73 
19 

tfiOO 

5,438 
22,058 

tfiOO 
buskOs. 
3,670 

IfiOO 
1,881 

Argentina. .. . ........ 

Biugaria 

688 

Oar^adft.... 

8,767 
80 

24,024 

70 

496 

20 
330 

16,346 

288 

1,885 

31 

16,808 
435 

China 

Chile 

196 

Rumania     -,,,,-,.  r 

76 
1,643 
5,657 

3,426 

8^845 

<126 

1361 

1  187 

30,746 

41,320 

9,040 

41,901 

698 

486 

6,055 

12,484 

64,755 

1,976 

2,436 

Russia 

United  States. 

nUMCIPAL  IMPOBTINO 
COUNTBIK8. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

45 

131,085 

19 

67,570 

6,728 

16,540 
«109 

3,948 

669 

1,192 

114 

31,632 

33 
37 

«.«? 

9 

Denmark 

67 
35,010 

1 

25 

Cuba 

Finland 

433 

122 

30,844 

104 

39 

'""2,"  342* 

«15 

1,411 

3,151 

4 
65 

265 
18,133 

243 
3,147 
2,080 

100 

14 

3,704 

24,862 

1,052 

FraTKw., 

81 

4,876 
265 

Germafly. 

Italy 

19,255 

11 

53 

365 

2,142 

55,595 

624 

3 

0) 

12,046 
2.870 

29,944 
585 

184 
127 
736 

1 

Netherlands 

433 

Norway 

183 

PhiUppine  Islands. . . 

2 

107 
3,437 

36 

3 

3,718 

4,467 

595 

Switserland 

16 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

1,690 

Total 

236,047 

234,489 

118,510 

208,503 

94,702 

823,780 

70,091 

49,255 

^  Less  than  500. 


*  One  year 


■Two-year  average.        *  Austria  gnly,  new  boundaries. 
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BARLEY. 
Tablb  61. — Barley:  Area  and  production  of  undermentioned  oountrie$t  1909-19il. 


Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

• 

Average 
1909-1913.1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 
1969-1918.» 

1919 

1920 

1921 

NOBTH  AHEBICA. 

United  States 

ifiOO 
acres. 
7,619 

tyOOO 

acres. 
6,720 

t,000 
acres. 
7,600 

t,000 
acres. 
7,240 

IfiOO 
busheU. 
181,881 

1,000 
bnsheU. 
147,608 

tfiOO 
bushels. 
189,332 

UOOO 
busheU. 
151, 181 

Canada: 

NewBrunflwlck.. 
Quebec 

8 
99 
587 
561 
234 
185 
14 

11 
235 
569 
804 
493 
414 

30 

8 
194 
484 
830 

519 
481 
27 

9 
192 
462 

668 
24 

79 
2,882 
17,017 
1&964 
7^350 
5,364 
386 

286 
5,844 
13,134 
17^149 
8,971 
10^662 
944 

194 
4,910 
16.660 
17^620 

151 
4,078 

Ontario 

10,149 
19,682 
13,343 
11,667 
654 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan.... 
Alberta 

Other 

Total  Canada.. 

1,683 

2,646 

2,552 

2,796 

48,532 

56,389 

63,811 

59,709 

Mexico 

6.666 



Total  North 
America 

9,302 

237,079 

■■III 

aOtTTH  JLMEIUCA. 

Argentina 

26S 

117 

4 

615 

667 
139 
11 

3,626 

3,924 

61 

"*"3,'977' 

10,279 

8,977 

73 

11,161 

offi^™::::;::.:::. 

98 

5,385 
169 

Uruguay 

5 

Total    South 
America 

380 

817 

7,611 

14,838 

16,715 

EUBOPK. 

Austria 

«2,712 

158 

214 

85 

«616 

233 

238 

267 

«  71, 988 
2,540 
3,455 
4,247 

•12,425 

'"22,*589* 

5,737 

« 46, 489 

« 153, 529 

3,692 

•69,812 

10,104 

3,822 

4,892 

5»201 

Croatia-Slavonia  * 

Bosnia-Herzegovina*. 

Belgium  

78 

«474 

899 

586 

293 

1,502 

•2,782 

300 

90 

545 

1,711 

626 

293 

1,641 

•2,949 

581 

1,266 

494 

1,181 

5 

56 

156 

3,385 

91 

551 

1,583 

62S 

296 

1,653 

•2,808 

8,617 

10,371 

•21,568 

24,523 

5,295 

26,285 

•76,695 

5,020 

4,350 
18,926 
37,238 
24,707 

4,983 

38,882 

•^344 

7,026 
22,585 

5,870 

20,650 

105 

2,748 

5,882 
63,203 

3,939 
18,241 
4^364 

CwSSfovakia 

Denmark 

591 

27;  328 
4  939 

Finland 

Prance      

«1,866 
«8,976 

195 
«2,760 

613 

37^804 

Q«rmany 

•89,066 

6,430 

Hungary  Proper 

1,187 
541 

20,502 

Italy            

480 

8,327 
20,446 

""2,'688' 

6,275 

•31,641 

10.362 

Yngos^ftviik 

•12,401 

Luxembure 

3 

68 

89 

•1,319 

23,075 

« 1,249 

3,735 

242 

3,509 

451 

6 

57 

156 

•1,943 

5 

62 

156 

3,280 

82 

3,270 

2,867 

«  24, 821 

872,856 

•27,150 

67,191 

5,072 

74,689 

14,592 

^  95 

Netherlands 

3,651 
4,810 

Norway 

Rumania 

49,558 

Russia  Prot>er  ■ 

Poland 

'  1,315 

1,944 

2,429 

T  85,917 

39,309 

53^806 

Northern  Caucasia  *. . 

Serbia* 

Spain 

4,254 

412 

19 

4,319 

402 

18 

4,261 

402 

16 

81,808 

■12,892 

625 

90,462 

11,023 

620 

89.820 

Sweden 

11,804 

Switzerland 

552 

United  Kingdom: 
England 

1,400 
88 
191 
165 

1,406 
IM 
174 
187 

1,538 
99 
204 
207 

1,856 
80 
171 
175 

47,362 
2,812 
7,103 
7,493 

40,592 
3,200 
6,112 
7,800 

47,856 
2,824 
7,784 
7,527 

40,558 

Wdes 

7,920 

Scotland 

6,158 

Ireland 

5,9:^ 

ToUl    United 
Kingdom 

1,844 

1,871 

2,048 

1,782 

64,780 

57,704 

66,991 

51,582 

Total  Europe. . 

49,370 

l,063,9r>7 

j 

i     120.827 

▲flU. 

British  India 

7,836 

6,394 

7,415 

40,973 

149,380 
•3,500 

Cyprus 

2,151  1      »2.3fi3 

• 

J 

1        "       1 

1  Five-year  average  except  in  a  few  oases  where  statistics  were  nnavailable. 

•  Old  boundaries. 

•  Bohemia.  Moravia,  and  SOesia. 

•  Summer  barley  only. 
•Unofficial. 

•Former  Klngdoin.  Bessarabia,  and  Bukowina. 

•  Former  Russian  Poland,  Former  and  Western  Qalida  and  Poaen.  Digitized  by 
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Tabls  61. — Barley:  Area  and  ptoduction  of  undermentioned  oountrieiy  1909-t9tl — 

Continued. 


Area. 

Prodaotkm. 

Country. 

Average 
1000-1013. 

1,000 
aera. 
3,183 
5 
843 

1010 

• 

1080 

1021 

Average 
1000-1013. 

1010 

1020 

1821 

AaiA—Continoed. 

Japanese  Empire: 
Japan 

1,000 
aern. 
2,803 

1,000 
acres. 
2,087 

1,000 

OCTM. 

IfiOO 

80,528 

53 

10,436 

80,356 

IfiOO 
02,140 

IfiOO 
80,808 

Formosa 

Korea 

26,480 

Total  Japanese 
Empire 

4,031 

100,017 

Russia  (Asiatic) 

820 



11, 171 

.   .  . 

Total  AsU 

12,606 



163,312 





▲FBICA. 
Alraria 

3,353 
304 

2,640 
357 

2,705 
340 

2,508 

374 

1,005 

1,230 

01 

41,061 

33,667 
10,283 
26,304 
^511 
1,068 

20,032 

10^440 

80^645 

2,618 

740 

50,401 

11,871 

«    20,510 

11,482 

i;i87 

Egypt 

Morocco 

1,523          2,341 

1,106              027 

55               00 

Tanis 

Union  of  South  Africa 

1,145 

7,000 
^015 

Total  Africa 

5,681           6.5fla 

6,108 

76,013 

88,308 

108,001 

' 

Australia: 

Queensland 

New^  South  Wales 

7 

12 
60 
46 

6 

6 

1 

8 

100 

130 

7 

8 

8 
5 
86 
158 
6 

0 

110 

204 

1,400 

842 
184 

70 

0 

80 

2,020 

2,417 

141 

82 

35 

30 

1,520 

2,440 

120 

116 

Victoria 

South  Australia. . 

TAsniAnlA..^ 

Western       Aus- 
tralia  

Total  Australia. 

137 

255 

267 

2,810 

4,764 

4,288 

New  Zealand 

39 

10 

23 

47 

1,402 

711 

816 

1,587 

Total  Austral- 
asia  

176 

274 

200 

4,221 

5,476 

5,104 

Grand  total 

76,825 

1,528,056 

Table  62. — Barley:  World  production  eofar  a$  reported^  189S-19tl. 


Year. 

Production. 

;     Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

BufhOa. 

1 

ButhHt. 

ButMt. 

1805 

915,604,000 

,  1002 

1,220,132,000 

1000 

1,                 00 

1916 

1,180,868,000 

1806 

932,100,000 

1903 

1,235,786,000 

1910 

1  ;              00 

1917 

086,060,000 

1807 

864,605,000 

1904. 

1,175,784,000 

1011 

1,               00 

1918 

1,074,158,000 

1808 

1,030,581,000 

1905 

1,180,053,000 

1912 

1,                 00 

1919 

072,087,000 

1899 

065,720,000 

1906 

1,206,579,000 

1913 

1,                 00 

1920 

1,146  770  000 

1000 

050,622,000 

1907 

1,271,237,000 

1914 

1,       ,-    ,  00 

1921 

068,016,000 

1001 

1,072,105,000 

1908 

1,274  807,000 

1015 

Ij.i-i'H.S^r:     (JOO 
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BARLEY— Continued. 
Table  ^Z,— Barley:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  eountriee,  1890-19tl. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean). 

Ger^ 
many. 

Austria. 

Hungary, 
proper. 

France. 

United 
King- 
dam.i 

Average: 

18S0-1899     

BwiM*, 
23.4 
26.6 
26.1 

ButkeU, 

13.3 

14.3 

*16.6 

BmOUU, 
29.# 
3&3 
33.2 

ButMM, 
21.1 
26.3 
26.3. 

Butkdi, 

BuiktiU, 
»22.6 
»23.6 
123.1 

39l8 

1900-1909 

23.4 
•24.2 

36.0 

191(X-1919 

33.6 

1919 

22.0 
24.9 
20.9 

27.6 
27.9 
31.7 

16.4 
18.5 
19.6 

23.4 
22.9 

aas 

1920      

17.8 
17.4 

82.2 

1921 

30.6 

t  Winchester  bushels. 


>  Seven  year  average. 


•  Six  year  average. 


Tablb  64. — Barley:  Acreage,  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  Statee, 

1849-19ei. 

[See  headnote  of  Table  4.] 


Acreage 
har- 
vested 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 

Aver- 

per 
acre. 

Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 

Aver. 

age 
fann 
price 

per 
bushel 
Decl. 

Farm 
value 
Dec.l 

(poo 

omitted). 

Chicago,  cash  price  per 
bushel,  low  mal^g 
to  fancy  .1 

Domestlo 
expjjTts, 
flscal  year 

Imports. 

Year. 

December. 

Following 
May.'' 

Low. 

Hi^ 

Low. 

Hi^ 

1849 

Aera, 

Buth. 

BittheU. 
6,167 
lC,8Jf6 
26,992 
47,029 
70,646 

99,394 
103,279 

99,490 
116,662 

96,041 

121,784 
149,389 
146,864 
162,105 
170, 174 

192,270 
170,008 
184,867 
187,978 
173,832 

160,240 
223,824 
178,189 
194,953 

228,861 
182,309 
211,750 
256,225 

147,608 
189,332 
151,181 

Cents. 

DoUart. 

Ct3. 

Cts. 

Cto. 

Ct». 

BusheU. 

BuakOi. 

1850     



1866-1875. 
1876-1885. 
1886-1895. 

1896 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1,196 
2,102 
3,490 

4,172 
4,160 
4,237 

i:^ 

4,742 
5,126 
6,568 
6,912 
6,260 

6,730 
6,941 
7,294 
7>9 
7)743 

7,627 
7,630 
7  499 
7,566 

7,148 
7,757 
8,933 
9,740 

6,720 
7,600 
7,240 

22.6 
22.4 
22.8 

23.8 
24.9 
23.6 
26.1 
2L1 

25.7 
29.1 
26.4 
27.4 
27.2 

2&6 
24.6 
2&3 
214 
22.6 

2L0 
29.7 
23.8 
26.8 

82.0 
23.5 
23.7 
26.3 

22.0 
24.9 
2a9 

79.2 
6L0 
47.0 

sao 

3&2 
38.9 
89.0 
4a6 

45.2 
4&6 
46.4 
4L6 
30.4 

4L6 
66.3 
65.2 
64.8 
67.8 

86.9 
6a5 
63.7 
64.3 

6L6 
88.1 
113.7 
91.7 

12a6 
7L3 
42.2 

21,382 
28,685 
37,464 

29,814 
36,346 
38,701 
46,479 
38,896 

55,068 
67,944 
66.700 
67,427 
67,005 

80,069 
112,675 
102,037 
102,947 
100,426 

139,482 
112,957 
95,731 
106,903 

118, 172 
160,646 
240,758 
234,942 

178,080 
135,083 
63,788 

94 

75 
66 

22 

25^ 

40^ 

36 

37 

56 

36 
42 
38 
37 

44 

78 
67 
65 
72 

102 

43 
60 
60 

62 
95 
126 
88 

125 
50 

100 
82 
68 

37 
42 

5? 

61 

63 
70 

Si* 
52 

53 

56 
102 

SJ* 
72 

90 

130 
77 
79 
75 

77 
125 
163 
105 

168 
98 

102 
73 
64 

^ 

86 
36 
37 

64 
48 
38 
40 
42 

66 
60 
66 
50 
76 

68 
46 
51 
74J 

70 
128 
105 
110 

140 

120 
77 
68 

36 
63 
42 
44 
67 

72 
66 
50 
60 
55J 

85 
76 
75 
68 
116 

132 
68 
66 
82 

83 
165 
176 
130 

190 

212;  663 
1,006,264 
2,6»7,6n 

20,03^801 
11,237;  077 

2,267  403 
23,661,662 

6,293,207 

8,714,268 
8,429,141 
10.881,627 
10,661,666 
17,729,360 

8,238,842 
4,349,078 
6,580,383 
4,311,566 
9,399,346 

1,686,242 
17,536,703 

6,644,747 
26,754,522 

27,473,160 
16,381,077 
26,285,378 
20,457,781 

26,571,284 
20,457,198 

6,^8,794 
7;  686, 620 
6,782,846 

1,271,787 
12^804 
a?  476 
180,757 
171,004 

57,406 
66,462 
90,706 
81,020 
18,010 

38,319 

199,741 

2,644 

1910" 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919* 

1920 

1921 » 

1 

1  Prices  1895  to  1908  for  No.  3  grade.      *  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis.       *  Preliminary  estimate. 
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BARLEY—Continued. 
Tablb  65.— Borfoy:  Acreage^  production^  and  total  farm  value,  by  Stales,  1919-1921, 


state. 

Thousands  of  acres. 

Production  (thousands  of 
bushels). 

Total  value,  basis  Dec  1  price 
(thousands  of  dollars  J. 

1919 

1920 

1921  i 

1919 

1920 

19211 

1919 

1920 

1921^ 

Maine 

New  HampeUlre. . 
VemiOTit 

4 

1 

9 

171 

14 

4 
9 

114 
74 

177 

297 
516 
814 
236 
9 

1,065 
771 
217 
509 

6 

6 

78 
77 
75 
8 

163 
10 
25 
16 
6 

90 

85^ 

67 

987 

4 
1 
11 
170 
15 

4 
10 

102 
81 

182 

255 
502 
805 
180 
7 

1,065 

1  028 

266 

767 

5 

6 
78 
116 
64 

6 

216 

11 

20 

19 

5 

92 

82 

75 

1,250 

4 

1 

8 

158 

13 

4 

9 

97 

65 

178 

235 

478 

886 

166 

7 

1,096 

1,019 

199 

660 

6 

0 
78 
122 
60 

8 

202 
10 
29 
16 
6 

87 

76 

70 

1,188 

112 

25 

225 

8,762 

843 

132 

225 

2,622 

1860 

4;  779 

5,040 
18  674 
16,280 

6,018 
270 

12,478 
16,962 
5577 
13,743 
150 

120 

2,730 

2,310 

420 

120 

2,907 
238 
875 
366 
150 

2,340 

2,550 

1548 

26,649 

104 

26 

806 

4,030 

360 

110 

270 

2,825 

2  187 

6:583 

6,630 
15,913 
22,875 

4,960 
196 

19,530 
^700 
7^424 
19,482 
140 

138 
1,794 
2^784 
1,152 

216 

5,202 

260 
680 
593 
150 

3,220 

2,805 

2,415 

28,750 

104 

23 

200 

280 

120 

207 

2,037 

1235 

4,550 

4;U2 
10,642 
17;  720 

3,901 
154 

16,988 

17^823 

4,915 

13,200 

144 

180 
1,872 
2,684 

232 

4,444 
239 
928 
512 
187 

2,784 
2  797 
2240 
291700 

190 

47 
838 

439 

162 

292 

8,278 

^183 

5;  783 

5,958 
16,546 
18,885 

6,740 
351 

13,476 
19,606 
5,577 
13  743 
236 

216 

8,058 

•2,818 

588 

210 

3,488 
'262 

1,226 
516 
238 

3,276 

3,442 

2,322 

87,576 

144 
38 
870 
4,881 
324 

121 

270 

2,816 

1,903 

4;  637 

5,768 
13,367 
13  872 

3,118 
192 

10,987 
13,864 
3,712 
8,767 
161 

152 

1,346 

2,004 

749 

238 

3,960 
196 
952 
503 
248 

2,4L5 
2;  885 
2,415 
28; 760 

80 
26 
160 

New  York ,. 

Pemuiylvaiila..... 

^SSSS^.;.::::: 

2,067 
174 

80 
140 

Ohio 

1  030 

Indiana-  ..r 

698 

Plinnfft .,-... 

2,066 

2,844 
5427 
6025 
1  638 

1l<ri<»fi|Mn  .  ^ . .    .    .. 

Wisoonrin 

Minnesoto 

Iowa 

M|«fiAnii  .         .... 

'100 

Nortb  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.... 

N^brftskft 

4,027 
1  376 

£ansas 

3' 828 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Texas 

'  88 

189 
842 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

1,208 
720 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

151 
1  644 

New  Mexico 

Arizona.. 

'l46 
742 

Utah 

246 

Nevada 

160 

Idaho 

Oregon 

1,308 
1454 
1  120 

Calilbrnia. 

16)632 

United  States... 

6,720 

7,600 

7,240 

147,606 

180,332 

151,181 

178,060 

135,083 

63,788 

>  Preliminary  estimate. 
Table  66. — Barley:  Condition  o/erop,  United  States,  on  first  0/ months  named,  1900-1921. 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

When 
har- 
vested. 

Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

When 
har- 
vested. 

1900 

P.ct. 
86.2 
91.0 
98.6 
91.5 
90.5 
08.7 
98.5 
84.0 
80.7 
00.6 
80.6 

P.ct. 
76.3 
01.3 
93.7 
86.8 
88.5 
91.5 
92.5 
84.4 
86.2 
90.2 
78.7 

P.d.. 

n.6 

86.9 
90.2 
83.4 
88.1 
80.5 
90.3 
84.5 
83.1 
85.4 
70.0 

P.ct. 
70.7 
83.8 
88.7 
82.1 
87.4 
87.8 
8J».4 
78.5 
81.2 
80.5 
60.8 

1911 

P.ct. 
90.2 
91.1 
87.1 
95.5 
94.6 
86.3 
89.3 
90.5 
91.7 
.     87.6 
87.1 

P.ct. 
72.1 
88.3 
76.6 
92.6 
94.1 
87.9 
85.4 
84.7 
87.4 
87.6 
81.4 

P.ct. 
66.2 
80.1 
74.0 
85.3 
93.8 
80.0 
77.9 
82.0 
73.6 
84.9 
71.4 

P.ct. 
65.5 

1901 

1912 

88.0 

1902 

1918 

73.4 

1908 

1914 

82.4 

1904 

1915 

94.2 

1906 

1916 

74.6 

1906   

1917 

76.3 

1907 

1918 

81.5 

1908 

1919 

69  2 

1909 

1920 

82.5 

1910 

1921 

68.4 

99912*— TBK  1921- 


-86 
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BARLEY— Continued. 

Tabls  67. — Barley:  Foneaat  of  production^  monthly,  with  preliminary  and 

final  e9timaU$. 

[000  omitted.) 


Ymr. 


June. 


July. 


1912. 
1913. 
1914. 

1915. 


1917., 
1918. . 
1919.. 
1920.. 


Average 

IWl 

» Preliminary. 


Bwhelt. 
192,000 
177,000 
206,430  I 
197,289  ' 
189,285 


214,371 
235,272 
231,767 
185,106 


I 


203,168 


190,661 


Bushels. 
194,000 
165,000 
211,819 
206.173 
205,960 

213,952 
229,816 
230,900 
183,000 


205,804 


184,288 


August. 


Bushels. 
202,000 
168,000 
202,660 
217,441 
194,842 

203,393 
231,815 
203,525 
105,925 


September. 


202,178 


Bushels. 
209,000 
168,000 
199,575 
222,936 
184,441 

203.839 
235,885 
195,297 
194,858 


October 
production 
estimate.  | 


Final 
estimate. 


Bushels. 
224,619 
173,301 
196,568 
236,682 
183,536 

201,659 
236,505 
198,298  > 
191,386 


Busheh. 
223,824 
178,180 
194,953 
228, 851 
182,309 

211,750 
256,225 
147,608 
189,332 


201,531 


204,728 


201,450 


170,511  I 


166,906  1        163,399  U51,181 


Tablb  68. — Barley:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  huehel  Dec.  1,  and  valiu  per  acre,  hy  Slates, 


1  Bated  apon  farm  prioe  Dec.  1. 
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BARLEY— Continued. 
Tablb  69. — Barley:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel  on  first  of  each  month,  1908-19tl, 


Ymi. 


1906. 
1000. 
1©!0. 

mi. 

1012. 

1018. 
1014. 
1015. 
1016. 
1017. 


1019. 
1020. 
1021. 


70.4 
56.5 
67.6 
59.8 
86.4: 

40.01 
52. 2i 
54.3: 
54.  Oj 
87.1 


1018 '  126.5 


91.3 
130.2 
64.4 


68.0 
58.3 
50.3 
64.1 
01.2 

5L4 
52.4 
62. 0< 
61.7 
02.7 

131.0 
86.8 

187.1 
57.2 


Average  1012-1921.     79.7     82.5 


66.8 
60.4 

6a2     50. 
68.0 
01.0 


40.0 
51.1 
67.7 
50.6 
06.9 

161.1 
85.4 

129.3 
56.8 


84.8 


66.6^ 
61. 

7 
60.1 
02.3 


48.6 
51.7 
64.7 
57.2 
102.8 

170.2 
02.7 

140.0 
54.4 


87.4 


65.4 

68.81 
56.5 
74.0 
06.2 

48.3 
40.3 
68.8 
50.6 
12a  1 

158.5 
103.0 
146.4 
40.2 


89.5 


61.3 
67.0 
55.7 
73.8 
OLl, 

52.7 
40.  li 
62.0 
50.6 


119.3  106.6 


135.4 
109.2 
148.3 
51.6 


87.8 


I 


58.1 
67. « 
53.9 
70.1 
81.9 

68.7 

47.5 
66.8 
59.3 


11&4 
108.4 
142.0 
50.6 


82.4 


i 

1 

1 

1 

-< 

1 

57.1 

56.1 

55.3 

68.7 

56.4 

61.2 

54.6 

53.4 

68.3 

54.0 

54.7 

57.2 

56.1 

65.3 

57.8 

69.3 

n.o 

81.7 

84.0 

86.« 

66.8 

53.5 

54.8 

63.8 

5a5 

50.8 

55.2 

56.8 

64.7 

68.7 

45.1 

62.5 

61.8 

6L7 

64.2 

66.7 

61.9 

4ft.S 

50.1 

6L6 

59.3 

72.9 

76.6 

88.2 

88.1 

114.5 

uao 

118.0  111.3 

118.7 

liaO  100. » 

06.5 

04.0 

01.7 

118.7 

115.6 

116.8  117.1 

12a6 

121.0 

106.0 

01.2 

81.7 

71.  a 

49.4 

47.0 

46.4 

41.7 

42.2 

79.2 

76.4 

74.8 

74.0 

78.8 

60.2 
66.6 
56.0 
75.2 
66.0 

63.8 

61.6 
54.1 
71.0 
107.7 

112.6 
108.8 
106.0 
48.0 


78.2 


Table  70. — Barley:  Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  crop  losses y  1909-1920, 


Ytm. 


5^ 


P.  a. 

loao ia4 

1010 lao 

1018 2a7 

1017 26.6 

1016 ;  ao 

1016 1.8 

1014 8.2 

1013 24.5 

1012 8,4 

1911 30.0 

1010 34.0 

1000 1    8.0 

Average |  16.6 

1  Lees  than  0.06  per  cent. 


P.ct. 

2.2 

8.4 

.4 

.8 

8.4 

3.2 
2.8 
.7 

1.8 

1.2 

.2 

8.6 


1.0 


P,et. 

a2 
.6 
.1 

(») 

.8 
.8 
.3 
.1 

.1 


.2 


P,d, 

0,4 

,2 

.7 

1.0 

.7 
.7 
.6 
.4 

.0 
.8 
.0 
1.0 


p.ct. 
LI 
L8 
1.1 
1.1 

1.5 
1.7 
1.6 
LO 

1.0 
.4 
.0 

2.1 


L8 


P.  a. 
2.0 
3.8 
2.8 
2.3 

6.0 

.3 

4.6 

3.2 

1.7 
5.7 
4.3 
8.3 


3.1 


P.ct. 

a2 

.3 
.3 
.2 

.6 
.5 
.4 
.3 

.6 
.1 
.1 
.8 


P.ct. 
16.8 
28.2 
25.0 
82.1 

2a2 

8.0 

18.4 

81.1 

15.0 
38.1 
4a7 
10.0 


24.5 


P.  a, 

8.0 

6.3 

.6 

.5 

8.6 
.0 

2.3 
.2 

.0 
.0 
.4 
L4 


2.1 


i 


P.tt. 
L8 
4.8 
L6 
.4 

.7 
.2 
.6 
1.2 

.6 
.0 
.8 
.4 


1.1 


P.d. 

ai 

.1 
(») 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 

.8 
.2 
.1 
.2 


.1 


I 

P.ct. 
21.7 
8&5 
28.8 
83.6 

80.6 
10.0 
22.7 
84.3 

10.6 
41.3 
43.1 
22.8 


28.0 
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BARLEY— Continued. 

Table  71. — Barley:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  bruhel  of  No,  t,  Minr^eapoUa^ 

1910-11  to  19il-tt,^ 


Crop  year. 


1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

19ia-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 


1918-19. . 
1919-20. . 
1920-21.. 
1921-22. . 


11  year  aver- 
age  


ia61 
.85 
.46 
.58 

.59 
.59 
.81 
1.81 

1.02 
1.88 
1.02 
.58 


.78 


|a63 
.94 
.49 
.61 

.58 
.48 
.81 
1.33 

.95 

1.27 

.99 

.55 


.82 


10.63 
.95 
.50 
.56 

.55 
.51 
1.03 
1.28 

.91 
1.29 
.92 
.50 


.88 


I 


ia66 

.98 
.47 
.53 

.59 
.56 
1.11 
1.27 

.94 

1.83 

.82 

.54 


.84 


10.70 
.91 
.45 
.50 

.57 
.61 
1.07 
1.49 

.92 
1.52 
.74 

.47 


.86 


10.77 
1.05 
.49 

.52 

.68 
.70 
1.17 
1.56 

.90 
1.52 
.60 


.91 


10.74 
1.00 
.48 
.50 

.75 
.66 
1.17 
1.88 

.87 
1.87 
.65 


.92 


10.81 
.95 
.46 
.48 

.70 

.65 

1.21 

2.12 

.93 
1.51 
.67 


.95 


t 


sa88 

1.01 
.46 
.47 

.70 
.68 
1.36 
1.82 

1.09 
1.60 
.01 


.97 


$0.75 
.99 
.50 
.48 

.70 
.70 
1.48 
1.46 

1.13 
1.74 


.96 


10.77 
.76 
.52 
.47 

.66 
.68 
1.38 
1.28 

1.12 

1.49 

.67 


t 


ia87 

.60 
.48 
.45 

.68 
.60 
1.40 
1.18 

1.21 

1.16 

.62 


.86 


|a74 
.92 
.48 

.a 

.65 
.63 
L17 
1.49 

1.00 

1.43 

.74 


1  Compfled  from  Minneapolis  Market  Record. 

Table  72. — Barley  and  malt:  International  trwk,  calendar  yean,  1911-1920. 


Country. 

Average  1911-1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports.   Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL  llXPOB^ 
mo  COUNTBIX8. 

Algeria 

1,000 
ImskeU. 
298 

1,310 
839 

UOOO 

husheU. 

4,720 

917 

18,271 

17^129 

1,700 

6,670 

631 

660 

16,692 

168,461 

8,400 

3,853 

IfiOO 
huheU. 
1 
885 

1,000 
huihelt. 
3,743 
218 

1,000          1,000 
bushelt.     bushelt. 
32        15,606 
1,123          1,871 

1,000 
bushett. 
4,055 

1,000 
btukeU. 
I,n6 

A  rgofitina. .  . 

Aostria-Hunmry 

1647 

Pritish  Tndlft  . . 

14,848 

598 

251 

Bulgaria 

26 
166 
156 

61 
109 
974 

^'anadii 

8 
23 

4,556 

1,450 

97 

76 
20 

13,172 

2,792 

684 

204 
3 
57 

9,954 

3024 

288 

Chile 

nhitiA 

Riimftnia 

19.253 

Russia 

United  States 

19,620 

46,745 

320 
««7 

21  718 

PIUNOPAL  DfPORT- 
INO  COUNTBOS. 

TMMgiom , ............ 

20,236 

978 

351 

278 

2,098 

889 

7,155 

626 

153,544 

815 

41,184 

4,333 

4,440 

51,727 

1,604 

622 

73 

443 

2,609 

107 

15,247 

627 

.2,527 
776 
346 

189 

Braill 

309 

34 

273 

12 

1 

11,023 

61 

1 
20 

Britiah  South  AMca. 
Cuba 

2 

639 

1 

1,225 

27 

29,611 

<^ 

932 
15,500 

8 

Tk^inrnftric ,  _ 

437 

177 

46 

710 

3,072 
1221 
1,386 
29;796 
i:064 

996 

Egypt 

^U 

Fram» 

854 

Finland         .  . 

Oermany, 

57 

Italy 

7,604 
136 
557 
616 
11,725 
859 

80 
0) 

1,306 
7,125 
782 
1,370 
38,906 
1,529 

112 
44 

23 

Nf^fi^land" 

1,219 

Norway 

Switzerland 

2 

65 

3,421 

8,754 

1 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

364 

8,876 

Total 

294,096 

299,641 

34,127 

48,654 

74.709        oi  «Mi  1 

55,864 

66,050 

t-Wf  «ww 



1  Austria  only,  new  boundaries. 


'Leas  than  500. 
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RYE. 
Table  78^—12^'  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  eouniries,  1909-1921. 


I 

Production. 

Country. 

Ayerage 
10OO-19U.I 

1919 

1990 

1921 

Average 
lS09-im.i 

1919 

1920 

1921 

NORTH  AMEBICA. 

United  States 

1,000 
acre*. 
2,236 

tfiOO 
acra, 
6,307 

tfiOO 
acrei. 
4,409 

1,000 
aeret. 
4,228 

IfiOO 
34,916 

1,000 
buiheU. 
75,483 

1,000 
00,490 

i,eoo 

bu^U. 
57,918 

Canada: 

Quebec 

14 

77 
5 
3 

12 
1 

33 
140 
299 
190 

84 
7 

28 
183 
149 
172 
161 
7 

26 
123 
268 
1,206 
222 
6 

234 
1,405 
96 
55 
297 
9 

678 
2,219 
4069 
2,000 
1,178 

148 

634 
2,850 
2,819 
2,635 
3,420 

148 

430 

Ontario    ........ 

1,776 

Manitoba 

Saskatdiewan.... 
Alberta 

3565 
18,546 
1,999 

Other 

139 

Total  Canada.. 

112 

753 

660 

1,842 

2,096 

10,207 

11,806 

21,466 

Mexico 

70 

Total    North 
America 

2,348 

37,082 

SOUTH  AMKBICA. 

Areentina 

68 
6 

949 
144 

1 

ChBe 

8 



3 

i92 

1 

192 

(») 

55 

Uruguay 

(•) 

4 

Total  Sooth 
America. 

74 

•5,019 

185 

39 

644 

•630 

1,094 

717 

===== 
711 



* 

EXJBOPE. 

AustrU 

768 

» 112,752 

22,675 
•8;568 

**i8;6«' 

11,174 

•48  647 

•445.222 

•218 

•48,716 

6,828 

9,086 

10,046 

12,661 

BosniarHerzegovina » 

623 

446 

« 1,824 

'583 

602 

2,010 

10  880 

68 

623 
462 

2,199 
560 
603 

2,148 

10,688 

131 

1,475 
282 
946 
20 
492 
36 
771 

623 
489 

2,183 
669 
605 

2,160 
10,617 

/222 

1,370 
287 

14,505 

6  490 

82^734 

14,909 

10,506 

30  677 

240,122 

i:061 

18,168 

9,796 
32,941 
13,242 

9,173 
34,098 
196,729 

1860 
20  564 

4639 
18  121 
340 
14,245 
970 
11,166 

17,761 

Bfliffarift  

8,390 

Ctedhoslovakia 

54  382 

PflTITnArk ...    .    .      , 

632 

•  •592 

•  2,960 
•15,387 

•13 

•2,601 

303 

12,204 

Finiftird 

10,385 

France 

44,494 

Germany 

260,144 

Oreeoe.." 

'  3, 151 

Hunsarv , 

22,096 

uaS?^::;;:::::::: 

278 
682 
20 
497 
87 
•748 

4,571 

9,816 

367 

•  10,046 

5,634 

Yo^avla. 

I^uxembinv. ......... 

26 

667 

37 

•317 

64,675 

•5,281 

20 
492 

36 
777 

651 
16,422 

974 
•4,662 
791,333 
•90,494 

488 

Netherlan(& 

16,646 

Nwway 

1,115 

Rumania 

8,868 

Russia  proper  > 

•6,644 

7,236 

8,887 

•108,046 
1,809 

74,842 
2,969 

167,215 

Portugal 

Northern  Caucasias. . 

547 

114 

1,987 

977 

60 

61 

7,409 

27)685 

23  869 

1,783 

1,751 

Serbia^ 

Spain 

1,809 
919 
54 
122 

1,799 

914 

52 

108 

1,788 

913 

49 

91 

28,296 

28,074 

1,576 

27,830 

23,070 

i;622 

28,118 

Sweden 

26,508 

Switserland 

1,560 

tJnlted  Kingdom..... 

Total  Burope 

103,424 

1,692,654 

▲8LL. 

Russia  (Aaiatlo)  a... 

2,461 

24,663 

• 

==. 

- 

■ 

-j^ 

I  Five-vear  average  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statistioi  were  unavailable. 

•  Less  than  500. 

•  Old  boundari^. 

•  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia 

•  1910  census. 
•1914. 

1  Includes  masUn. 

•  Former  Kingdom.  Bessarabia  and  Bukowina. 

•  Former  Russian  Poland,  Western  QaUda  and  Poaen. 
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RYE— Continued. 
Table  73. — Ryt:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countriny  1909-lHl — Contd 


Area 

Production. 

Country. 

Avwace 
190^1918. 

1919 

'-'  1 

1 
1 

1 

1930 

1931 

1900-1913. 

1919 

1930 

1921 

AUSTRAL  ABI  A. 

AustraUa: 

New  South  Wales 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
49 
24 
10 

5 
18 

12 
7 
6 
2 
6 

1 
1 
1 
(«) 

1 

U 
0 
6 
2 
5 

Victoria 

South  Australia.. 

Westesn  Australia 

Tasmania  ... 

TotalAnstralia. 

9 

4 

4 

108 

83 

82 

5 

(») 

97 

Total    Austral- 
asia  

14 

205 

^  ._ 

Grand  total. ... 

108,311 

1,766,698 

•  Less  than  500. 

Tablb  74.— jRy«:    World  production  90  far  a»  reported,  1896-1921. 


1895. 

1896. 
1807. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


Production. 

Year. 

ButkOt. 

1,468,212,000 

1902 

1,499,250,000 

1903 

1,300,646;  000 

1904 

1,461,171,000 

1905 

1,583,179,000 

1906 

1,557,634,000 

1907 

1,416,022,000 

1908 

Production. 


BtiJ'^flf 

l,6r 

1,65 
1,74 
1,49 
1,43 
1,53 

i,59«i.M.;,i 


Year. 


1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 


roductioo. 

Year. 

Bujrkflf. 

:£7,T2:3,<100 

1916 

.:  k  1.'''  '00 

1917 

t-^.>m;i/O0 

1918 

00 

1919 

00 

1920 

00 

1921 

''%1/J'N.'',  nOO 

ProduotlQO. 


ButUk. 
1,432,786,000 
473,152,000 
561  165  000 
638,746,000 
696,845,000 
783  234;000 


Tablb  75. — Rye:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  countriee,  1890-1921. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean). 

Qermany. 

Buthelt, 

20.9 
25.6 
25.2 

Austria. 

Hungary 
proper. 

France.! 

Ireland.! 

Average: 

18W-1899 

Buthelt. 

13.9 
15.7 
12.7 

Buthelt. 

10.4 

11.5 

■11.8 

Buthelt. 
16.1 
19.0 
18.0 

ButheU. 

Bwthelt. 
17.6 
17.1 
16.6 

Bushels, 

1900-1909 

17.6 

»ia4 

27.6 

1910-1919 

<  2V/.  3 

1019 

12.0 
13.7 
13.7 

" 

22.1 

18.3 
24.5 

12.6 
14.1 
16.7 

"  " 

15.2 
15.9 
20.6 

_^             _ 

1920 

ii'o 
1ft.  1 

1921 

1 

1  Winchester  bushels. 


*  Seraa-year  averafs. 


*  Si^year  averace. 


<  Nine>year  average. 
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RYE— Continued. 
Tabl«  76. — Rye:  Acreage,  production,  valuer  exportt,  etc,,  in  the  United Stata,  1849-19tl. 

(See  headnote  of  Table  4.] 


Acre- 
age 
har- 
vested 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 

Aere9, 

Aver- 

^Sd 
per 

acre. 

Produc- 
tion 
(000 

omitted). 

Arer- 

farm 
price 
per 
boshel 
Dec.l. 

Farm 
value 

D«!.l 

(000 
omitted). 

Chicago  cash  price  per 
bushel.  No.  2. 

Domestic 
exports, 
including 

Year. 

December.       ^^^^^^^^ 

rye 
flour, 
fiscal 

. 

Low. 

High. 
CU. 

Low. 
CU. 

High. 

beginning 
Julyl. 

1849 

Bva\, 

ButUU. 

14,189 
$1,101 
18,267 
24,625 
27,975 

28,913 
33,433 
82  888 
30,334 
30,791 

31,108 
35,255 
31  990 
31,805 
35,167 

36,550 
35,455 
35,768 
35,406 
84,897 

38,119 
85,664 
41,381 
42; 779 

54,050 
48,862 
63,938 
91,041 

75,488 
60,490 
57^918 

Cent», 

DoOari, 

CU. 

^CU. 

Bu^U. 

1850 

1886-75 

1,347 
1  892 

2,188 

2,126 
2,077 
2,OT1 
$,064 
2,042 

2,033 
2,061 
2,074 
2,085 
2,141 

2,186 
2,167 
2,175 
t,ld6 
2,185 

2,127 
2,117 
2,667 
2,541 

8,139 
8,213 
4,317 
6,391 

6,307 
4  409 
4,228 

13.6 
13.0 
12.8 

13.6 
16.1 
15.9 
14.8 
15.1 

15.3 
17.3 
15.4 
15.8 
16w4 

16.7 
16.4 
16.4 
16.1 
16wO 

15.6 
16.8 
16.2 
16.8 

17.8 
16.2 
14.6 
14.2 

12.0 
13.7 
13.7 

79.7 
63.1 
54.6 

88.8 
43.2 
44.5 
49.6 
49.8 

55.4 
50.5 
54.0 
68.9 
60.4 

58.5 
72.6 
72.8 
72.2 
7L5 

83.2 
66.8 
63.4 

86.5 

88.4 

122.1 
166.0 
161.6 

133.2 

126.8 
7a2 

14,559 
1^540 
15,278 

11,231 
14  454 
14  640 
15,046 
15,841 

17,220 
17,798 
17,272 
21,923 
2i;341 

21,381 
25,709 
26,023 
25,548 
24,953 

27,657 
23;638 
26,220 
87,018 

45,068 

59,676 

107^447 

138,088 

100,573 
76,693 
40,680 

80 
64 
52 

37 

1 

«| 

59 
48 

g» 

64 

61 
76 
76 
72 
80 

91 
58 
61 
107| 

94i 
13? 
176 
154 

149 
144 
84 

90 
68 
56 

^ 

49! 

75 
68 

65 
82 

S» 

82 

94 
64 
65 
112} 

98i 

iSr 

184 
164 

182 
167 
89 

97 
68 
55 

MJ 

g» 

58 

69 
79 
83 

74 
00 

90 
60 
62 
115 

96} 
200 
180 
145} 

108 

107 
75 
60 

35} 
7? 
62 

^ 

58 

84 
62 

S* 

90 
80 
118 

S? 

67 
122 

99} 
240 
260 
173 

229 

540,342 
2,890,991 
1,827,561 

8,575,608 
15,562,086 
10,169,823 
2,882,013 
2,345,513 

2.712.077 

1876-85  

1886-95 

1806 

1897 

180S 

1800 

1900 

1901 

1902 

5445:278 

784,088 

20,749 

1,887,826 

769,717 

242,363 
40,123 

81,884 

1903 

1901 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

19101 

1911 

1812 

1,854,788 
2272  493 
13,026,778 

15,250,151 
13,703,499 
17,186,417 
36,467,460 

41,530,961 
47,337,468 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

19191 

1920 

19213 

•••& 

1  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
1  Preliminary  estimate. 
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RYE— <kmtmued. 
Tablb  77.— 'Rye:  Acreage,  produetiem^  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  19t0-19tl. 


States. 

Thousands  of 
•ores. 

Production  (thou- 
sands of  budkels). 

Total  value,  hasli 

Deo.  1  price 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 

1090 

19211 

1090 

36 

00 

1,242 

062 

2,076 

76 
262 
480 
121 
408 

55 

110 
1,206 
8,892 
2,933 

9,849 

6,160 

8,806 

544 

336 

9,740 
2  768 
1,819 
1,456 
216 

171 

11 

208 

555 

10 

472 

396 

1,180 

133 
112 
190 
420 

1921 » 

1 
1920            1021 1 

MftivmchY^Httts.,. 

3 

5 
71 
65 
180 

5 
17 
40 
11 
43 

5 

11 

00 

>     278 

188 

670 
385 

518 
82 
28 

074 
305 
130 
112 
18 

19 
1 

13 
87 

1 
59 
22 
100 

16 
8 
20 
35 

2 

5 

52 

57 

188 

4 

17 
38 
10 
30 

5 

12 

83 

306 

197 

642 

328 

582 

82 

26 

846 
101 
186 
01 

18 

10 

1 

13 
34 

1 
50 
21 
02 

15 

.      8 

21 

30 

30 

96 

806 

998 

3,008 

44 

23S 
418 
120 
273 

50 

108 

1,079 

3,078 

3,849 

8,346 
4,756 

io;i85 

515 
280 

9,306 
3066 
1714 
1  138 
180 

152 

12 

156 

408 

9 

590 

315 

1,068 

140 
160 
204 
554 

70 

O 

CtjOn^tH^aat, , ..,..,    T  T  ^ T  r ,  - 

167 
1,962 
1  635 
4,166 

108 
409 
744 
194 
775 

165 

231 

1,780 

5  000 

3,818 

12,804 
8008 
10,748 

11,501 
8,017 
1,874 

836 
38 
312 
556 

33 
510 
456 

1,239 

300 
112 
304 
535 

143 

New  York 

796 

New  Jersey 

1,018 

PiwriTmyl  VAnlft. 

2;88B 

PdllWflW 

44 

Me»Tlfrnd 

210 

Virginia 

897 

Wert  Virginia 

114 

Non»»  <>roli?^ 

sa 

fi<Kith  rftTollim 

126 

Oeorgia 

180 

OhioTT. 

906 

Indiftiia 

2,004 

VAttytAn ,                        

2,679 

Michigan 

5,842 

Wisconffin. .. 

3,377 

UinnMntA     , 

6815 

Iowa 

876 

Iffflff^ri         

941 

North  Dakota 

5.897 

South  Dakota 

l'773 

Nebraska 

l!038 

Ejansas 

774 

KeDtadc7 

908 

TennAM^. 

301 

AlaNmfia.. ,. 

10 

Texas 

156 

«^lah"Fi»      

960 

ArVfti^i^M.„ 

19 

Montana 

318 

Wyoming 

188 

Colorado 

68i 

Utah 

06 

Maho 

119 

Washington 

101 

Oregon 

877 

United  States 

4,400 

4,228 

60,490 

57,918 

76,608 

40,080 

1  Preliminary  estimate. 
Tablb  7%,— -Rye:  Condition  oferopy  United  Statee,  on  fret  of  months  nam&d,  1901-1921. 


De- 

De. 



oem- 

cem- 

Year. 

berof 

Tious 
year. 

Aprfl,. 

May. 

June. 

When 
har- 
vested. 

Year. 

berof 
pre- 
vious 
year. 

AprfL 

May. 

June. 

When 

har-^ 

Tested. 

P.  a. 

P.et. 

P,et, 

P,eL 

P,et, 

P,et, 

P.cU 

P.ct. 

P,et. 

P.et. 

1901 

00.1 

03.1 

04.6 

03.0 

08.0 

1012 

08.3 

87.0 

87.6 

07.7 

88.9 

1902 

80.0 

85.4 

83.4 

88.1 

00.2 

1013 

93.6 

80.3 

01.0 

00.0 

88.6 

1903 

96.1 

07.0 

03.3 

00.6 

80.5 

1914 

06.3 

01.8 

03.4 

03.6 

92.9 

1904 

02.7 

82.3 

81.2 

86.3 

88.9 

1915 

98.6 

80.5 

03.8 

02.0 

02.0 

1906 

00.5 

02.1 

03.5 

04.0 

«3.2 

1916 

01.5 

87.8 

88.7 

86.0 

87.0 

1906 

05.4 

00.0 

02.0 

80.0 

01.3 

1917 

88.8 

86.0 

88.8 

84.3 

70.4 

1907 

06.2 

02.0 

88.0 

88.1 

80.7 

1918 

84.1 

&5.8 

85.8 

83.6 

80.8 

1908 

01.4 

80.1 

00.3 

01.3 

01.2 

1919 

80.0 

00.6 

06.3 

03.5 

86.7 

1900 

87.6 

87.2 

88.1 

80.6 

01.4 

1920 

80.8 

86.8 

85.1 

84.4 

88.6 

1010 

04.1 

02.3 

01.3 

00.6 

87.6 

1921 

00.5 

00.3 

02.5 

00.3 

86.0 

1011 

02.6 

80.3 

00.0 

88.6 

85.0 

1922 

02.2 

80.0 

01.7 

c 

-^ 

tI/- 

Uigiti: 

ie6  by  V 

300< 

^L 
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RYE— Continued. 

Table  79. — Rye:   ForeauU  of  production ,  numthlyf  vnth  prehminary  <md  final 

estimates. 

[OOo'omitted.] 


Year. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

August 
production 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1916 

BiUhOt. 
44,255 
60^785 
82,639 
106,725 
79,789 

BwhiU, 
48,687 
57^866 
81046 
107,381 
80;006 

BtuheU, 
44,001 
56,098 
81.604 
108,689 
81,997 

Btuhds. 
41,884 

76,687 
84,662 
77,898 

BiuheU. 
62.988 

1917 

1918 

9l!041 

1919 

75,483 
60y490 

1920 

Aveiage 

75,226 

78,967 

73,278 

67,412 

67,763 

1921 

72,007 

71,011 

69,966 

64,332 

1  57.018 

iPieUmlnary. 
Table  80. — Rye:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel  Dec,  1,  and  valvs  per  acre,  by  States, 


Yieild  p«f  acre  (busbela). 


Is  .- 


I-* 


ViitXli ..... 

N.J...... 

Md.-....- 

s.c...... 

Ga, ,,, 

Olii(> 

fnd....... 

ID, -. 

Mich 

Wis...... 

Minn..... 

Iowa.  ..^. 
Mo....... 

N,Dak._. 
S,  Pttk... 
Pfebr 

Ky. ...... 

Ala 

Tex, . .,.. 
OItlft._.... 
Ark , 

Mont,.,.. 

ciio...... 

Utah...... 

Idaho.... 
Wash.... 
Orflg 

U.8 


19.  Of 

19. 

H!J.9 

17.6 

16.4 


10.4 


15.7 
14.5 
17,1 


9^30 


13,0lG  ofU  filia. 
OlSOH 
(113  Oil 
&  13  7  13 
0  9  Oj  S. 


U9 
12.3 

S.9 


ID 


on  2|10- 
9.0|  g.3   S.S   g. 

onoiii 

0  1&.  5Ih. 
19. 0116. 


13.9 
lA  5 
17  6 
17.2 

12  ft 

9  a 
IS  a 

14,3 
13.0 
12.0 

9<Q 
10  fl 
12.1 
12,4 

10.5 

0.1 
U.g 
It.O 

9.1 

16.7 
lie 
11.7 


10, 0 


2O0  23.0llg  0 
522. 0  20  01^.'! 
10  Olfl.M!^  OU  5 
Irt.a-iy  b\lt\  0  J7  5 
17.  (Vn  0,16-0  Jtl  0 


14313 
17.e!l5 
20.OI15 
19.0ilfi 
U.OiUZ 


ID  &  §. 

iH.o'ia. 

0  12  fi|l<{. 
q|U.3;U. 

5  13  0 13. 

S^IO.D  g. 
511  o!  9 

01  S.4,17. 

on.ou. 

tIu.o!  3 

OIH.O'  0 

0  7.0;  8. 

0 13  o;  7. 

5'lfi.OM. 
710.0^12. 
7H.0^  8, 


Q]5 
0  1ft 
,'J12 
Oil 

on. 

9|lO 
OiU 
0114, 

3 14. 

9  Id. 
017 
9  17- 
0112. 

010. 
013. 
314. 
013. 
012. 

o'd 

510 
O.lfl 
0J6 

£|10. 

0  ?. 
ois. 

Bll 
ft  8. 

014. 

01  9. 

4iL3. 


15. 0| 
19 

u  b 

16.0 


011.0 
4H  0 
OHO 
012  0 
5   70 


10  0 
13  0 


0  13  0 


17.0 

71130 
DjU  5 
0,17  5 
0;ifl  1 

ojii  a 

0111.0 
5116  0 
l|l2  7 

o;i3.5 

OilO.O 

0  g.o 

9|12.o) 
012.0J 

o;i3.o 

0  9.0 

010.0 
0il6  0 
BH  5 

3i  9  3 


Farm  pHoe  per  bi3e)iel  (ooiU). 


r 


0^.0 
514,0 
OjU.3 


150  ]00l 
145     92 


122 
123 
115 

132 
119 
123 
124 
147 

231 


76 

77 

81 
80 

sa 

105 
143 


IX,   140 
110  76 

107  OS 

108  70 


98  101 
92>  9B 

75 

74|  SI 

79I  oa 

761  80 

8I!  90 

S7|  90 

98^  105 

]50|  150 
135?  150 


&1 

63l  85: 
65;  SSj 


108 

10s 

103 
102 
114 

99 
96 
06 
106 
137 

144 
189 
138 
124 
143 

100 
107 
94 
lU 

9ft 

118 
131 


65! 

ei 

50 
80 

*T 
5Sl 

56| 

68 

sal 


"i1 

4&;    84 

50     78| 


no: 

105< 


93 
105 

151 
140 
S3 
82 
83 

85 
87 
81 
80. 
86 
I 
79| 
76 


'^^ 


9fii 


140,  no 

101    99I 
m  95i 


95 


601 

65 

70 

05' 

64 

81 

66. 

60 

66 

68 

60 

60 

60' 

68 

67 

66, 

66 

85. 

7o! 

76 

lOOf 

105 


I 


13. 6 14. 6 14.3  12. 0^13. 7 13. 7 107. 0^66.3  63. 4  86.583.4^12.1  160.0  l6L6<13a.2il26, 8170.2 19.54   0  63 


i  g 


Value  per 

aero 
(dollars].! 


iD9  127  30O  327  175  t«5  17S3<1  4526.25 

109  1251  3t0  205  ^M  174  1509^  79138,50 

93^  123  IM'  1721  150'  15S  99127  6115.34 

93  1171  175  173  1601  170,  102  2M.39|l7.S6 

84  1091  170  145>  157'  140  05:24  I10]]5.20 


123  178  171 

noi  168  170 

107  175  175! 

U9l  169,  11^1 

130<  200 '  198. 

I  ' 

1S5  ?85i  295 

IflOi  270'  21^' 

1201  161 


1601  136 

leai  156' 

170)  166 

1651  l^, 

2101  190 


132 


lOD 

165 


130 


165 

132  169 
127  167 
lis  155 

133  165 
I 

12&;  164 

US  155 

116  165 

nol  167 


12 

l^j 

.»! 

ISO 
150, 
ISO' 

1471 
163' 


146' 
141 
13£l 
170 


395 
372 
lib 
140 
130 

128 
133 
130 
132 
150 

121 
125 
US 


300 
2J0 
13&, 
130 
130; 


I0O22  SOtl.QQ 
9223  25|l2  fiS 
»6il\>  7i«  10.45 
952^   II  11.40 

125  17  43   B.  75 


43  25 


3502a 

17520.2U 
84  22  90 
7320,71 
aO|?1  60 


130,  70 

130  71 

122  62 

117  73 

125  80 


119     58 

109     5820  4^ 

103     eOlS.fl^ 


19.65 
24.17 
24  Oi 
23.25 
18.72 


141.    100     68 


129     175,    161      175.    150  11219.45 


IftG 
175 

120 
125 

115 


66  96 
901  108 
70^  106 
IDOi 

95 
75     111 

90    n£ 


196  193 

268  261 

196  335 

170J  187 

ISO  310 


165 
165 
146 
160 

135 
175 
170 


144  IS5 

152  ISO 

I4a  130 

laO<  200 


165 


305 


175 


200     186 


100 


100  135 

260 

150 

100 

230 


16  DSilO  80 
I60|25.77;ig.20 


10019 
6617. 
13018 


108  53 

116:  53 

105  60 

150  70 


I 


lOOi 
160,    65 

125 


..6|13a.2ii: 


"Urgitlzed  by 


g 


18.43 


00 
/>  76 

10.92 
9.49 

13.60 

9.10 

10  30 
10.85 

11  75 


13.80   6.38 

9  as 

7  62 
850 
11.20 


14  42 

'-i0  54 

14  34 
14 


7030 


6818 


06 
19  14 
93 


12.00 
7.92 
11.70 

5  30 
8.70 
fi  SO 
0.51 

14,00 
9.10 
9.C6 


ooglc 


1  Based  upon  farm  prioa  Deo.  1. 
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RYE— Continued. 
Tablb  81. — Rye:  Farm  pricey  cents  per  bushel  on  first  of  eadi  month,  1908''19tl. 


Year. 

73.3 
73.4 
74.8 
73.3 
82.7 

63.8 
62.5 
00.2 
85.3 
118.6 

17a  3 
150.7 
152. 3 
124.7 

iiai 

W 

1 

t 

•< 

i 

74.7 
7&8 
74.0 
75.8 
84.6 

62.4 
62.0 

101.0 
83.7 

164.1 

221.1 

155.5 
183.1 
105.8 

1 

r, 

74.8 
77.0 
86.1 

64.1 
64.4 
06.1 
88.8 
183.0 

187.6 
143.7 
183.0 
112.2 

i 

74.21    7X8 
78.51    7X4 
74.41    74.1 
76.5    76.0 
77.0     70.8 

60.7    63.0 
61.0    75.4 

80.0  85.5 
86.4    00.7 

178.1   16L0 

163.0  150.8 
140.7  138.3 
168.6  16&0 

08.1  80.0 

74.1 
7X8 
7X8 
70.7 

Tai 

64.8 
70.0 
81.7 
1011 
160.8 

164.0 
135.8 
16X8 
88.6 

1 

i 

if 

< 

1006 

1000 

1010 

74.0  74.5 
73.8     75.0 

76.1  76.5 
73.1     71.0 
84.4J    84.0 

68.0  63.2 
61.7     61.0 

100.6  105.4 
88.3     85.6 

123.5  126.0 

174.8  201.0 
140.4;  132.2 
154.5  145.0 
131.5  126.1 

76.3 
77.3 
76.6 
75.4 
85.1 

62.0 
68.0 

100.4 
8B.6 

135.6 

235.1 
145.8 
156.1 
118.7 

76.4 
81.7 
74.6 
76.0 
88.6 

68.2 
63.1 
0B.7 
83.3 
177.1 

160.0 
138.6 
180.0 
103.8 

7X7 
7X6 
7L6 

8X1 
68.8 

6X2 
80.1 
86.7 
115.8 
16X8 

15X6 
120.8 
14X1 
74.6 

7X6 
7L« 
71.5 
8X2 
66.3 

6X4 
8X5 
8X4 
12X1 
16X0 

15L6 
13X2 
12X8 
7X2 

7X0 
74.2 
7X7 

1011 

1012 

1013 

7X1 
74.0 

6X8 

1014 

728 

1015 

80.2 

1016 

0X7 

1017 

16X6 

1018 

167.4 

1010 

1020 

13X6 
15X1 

1021 

0X6 

Avermte  1012-1021.. 

112.0 

113.0 

118.6 

122.6 

120.7 

116.5 

11X0 

11L3 

ULO 

10X1 

107.0 

11L4 

Tablb  82. — Rye:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  bushel  of  No.  f ,  Chicago,  1910^11 

to  19tl-tt} 


CropyeAT 


1010-11 

1011-12 

1012-13 

1013-14 

1014-15 

1015-16 

1016-17 

1017-18 

1018-10 

1010-20 

1020-21 

1021-22 

11-year  avarmge. 


t 


1X77 
.84 
.74 
.63 
.64 

1.08 

.08 

X27 

1.73 

L55 

X04 
1.27 


1X75  8X74 


1.21 


I 


.85 
.72 
.66 

.84 

1.00 
1.13 
1.00 
1.67 

1.54 
1.00 
1.07 


1.18 


.01 
.60 
.67 
.05 

.00 
1.20 
1.86 
1.63 

1.40 
1.00 
1.04 


1.18 


^76 
.07 
.60 
.65 
.02 

1.01 
1.83 
1.84 
1.63 

1.88 
1.60 
.86 


1X70 

.05 

.64 

.64 

1.02 

.00 
1.47 
L78 
1.68 

L42 

1.50 

.70 


1X81 
.03 
.61 
.63 
LIO 

.07 
1.41 
L82 
L50 

1.66 
L61 
.86 


1.17  !  I.IH  i  1.19 


1X84 
.04 
.64 
.61 
1.10 

1.01 
1.43 
XOl 
L61 

L76 
1.63 


^82 
.02 
.62 
.62 
L23 

.07 
1.46 
X30 
1.38 

1.66 
L47 


1X80  1X05 


01 
.60 
.61 
L17 

.03 
L61 
X84 
1.61 

L72 
1.46 


1.80 


I 


04 
.62 
.62 
1.17 

.06 
t87 
X64 
1.78 

LOO 
L85 


1.35 


t 


IL02 
.03 
.62 
.65 
1.10 

.08 
X20 
X20 
L60 

X13 
1.47 


1X00 
.88 
.62 
.68 
L17 

.08 
X40 
1.80 
L46 

X27 
1.32 


1.36  <  1.81 


1X84 
.01 
.66 
.64 
L06 


L64 
Xll 
L61 

L70 
L62 


1.24 


I  Pram  Howard  Bartel's  "  Red  Book." 
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RYE— Continued. 
Table  83. — Rye  {h' eluding  flour):   International  trade,  calendar  years  1911-19t0. 


Country. 


PRINriPAL       KZPOBT- 
INO  COUNTRIXS. 


Argentina 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

<Jermany 

Roumania 

Russia 

United  States. 


Average  1911-1913 


1918 


1919 


Imports.    Kx  ports.  Imports.    Exports.  Imports.   Exports. 


1,000 
busheii. 
(») 
1 

86 

10,900 

49 

5,231 


PBINCIPAL        IMPOBT- 
INO  COUNTRIES. 


Austria-Himgary. . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total.. 


1,2M 

6.157 

8,587 

15,472 

4,138 

721 

31,023 

10,520 

3,769 

729 

2,195 

541 


107,343 


1,000 

buihels. 

443 

2,336 

69 

44,961 

3,411 

34,921 

865 


1,000 
bu9heU. 


206 


I 


1,000  1,000 

busheli.      busheli. 
2 


798 


10 

idi 


16,306 


19 

914 

803 

47 

7 

2 

18,870 

42 

40 

1 

4 

352 


(1)       ' 
^Wl 
1,346 
3,606! 
751  i 
3,005 
138 
452  ' 
5,300 
5 


641 


?1 


140 


0) 


107,587  I      15,233  |      17,987 


1,724 
396 

4,672 
665 

379 
1,906 
6,190 

1,632 

1,620 

49 


19,346 


1,000 
hu»heU. 
160 


1,897 


40,404 


i«ao 

Imports.    Exports. 


1,000 
butheli. 


1,000 
busheli. 


21 
17,396  . 


17 

s,ia 

860 

1,500 

'56; 268 


1 
748 


(*). 


15 

9 

483 

4 

96 


0) 


43,955 


3,768 

90 

2,518 

16,351 

2,391 

602 

8,374 

6 

153 

2,067 

640 


64 

965 


'U 


14 


10 

681 

2 

192 

608 


64,276  I        09,448 


>  Less  than  500  bushels. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


Tabls  84. — Bud-wheat:  Acreage^  production,  vahut  exports,  etc.,  %n  the  United  Statee, 

1849-19tl. 

(See  hoadnote  of  Table  4.1 


70.0  10,397  116,127 
75,7   lI,Mli  18(1,7112 

70.2  iii.flai  rnjeo 

66,1'  ll.&lft  TJ3 

72.61  n,7^'t  m 

66.1  11,720  1,^7 
75  .5  10,44^  £80 
76.*^  WpfsO^:  413,643 


112.71  m,W>  WO,\02 
liO.DJaS«e31  5j!iQ7 
166.  fii  W,H\1  IISi,f*l6 
imr  8J,a'«   'ill,7B6 


3|U, 


>  Acreage  adjustt'd  to  census  basis. 


•  Preliminary  estimate. 
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BUCKWHEAT— Continued. 
Table  85. — BuekwheaL-  Acreage y  production^  and  total  farm  value ,  by  States^  19tO-tl. 


state. 

Thousands  of  acres. 

Production  (thou- 
sands of  bushels). 

Total  Talne,  basis 
Deal  price  (thou- 
sands of  dollars). 

• 

loao 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920      I      1921 

MtfnA 

14 
1 

4 

I 

215 
8 

232 
7 
12 

19 
32 

26 
0 

•       4 

40 
27 
25 
0 

1 
1 

8 

4 

13 
1 

4 
1 
2 

193 
8 

225 
7 
9 

17 
31 

5 
21 

0 

4 

30 

40 

27 

5 

1 
1 
8 
8 

378 
20 
84 
19 
34 

240 

410 
624 
120 
543 
120 

72 
580 
432 
400 
102 

16 
16 
120 
66 

351 
21 

88 
18 
35 

4,150 
168 

5,175 
98 
171 

357 
682 
85 
525 
114 

70 
624 
596 
432 

75 

14 
16 
160 
54 

678 
24 

113 
27 
54 

6,030 

6,011 
151 
819 

674 
874 
132 
570 
144 

98 
632 
518 
424 
137 

25 
16 
120 

86 

351 

New  HftmiMbtre. t 

18 

Vermont.. 

79 

Missaohuspttfl r . , .  -  - 

22 

49 

New  York 

8,444 

New  Jersey 

168 

FennsvlvaniA 

S.881 

Delaware 

'  74 

Karylan'l 

145 

Virginia. 

293 

WMt  Virginia. 

550 

North  <^«rolina  . . 

72 

Ohio 

551 

Indiana 

114 

TUinnfjf 

77 

Michigan 

487 

"Wisconsin 

447 

Minnesota 

303 

Iowa. 

60 

21 

Nebraska 

13 

Kentucky 

160 

TennencM) 

51 

United  States 

701 

671 

13,142 

14,079 

16,863 

11,438 

Table  86. — Buckwheat:  Condition  of  crop,   United  States,  on  first  of  months  named, 

1902-1921. 


When 

When 

When 

Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

hai> 
Tested. 

Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

bar-^ 
Tested. 

Year. 

Aug. 
P.d. 

Sept. 

bar- 
Tested. 

P.d, 

P,d, 

P.d. 

P,ct. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

1901.... 

91.1 

90.9 

90.5 

1908.... 

89.4 

87.8 

81.6 

1915.... 

92.6 

88.6 

81.9 

1902.... 

91.4 

86.4 

80.5 

1909.... 

86.4 

81.0 

79.5 

1916.... 

87.8 

78.5 

66.9 

1903.... 

93.9 

91.0 

83.0 

1910.... 

87.9 

82.3 

81.7 

1917.... 

92.2 

90.2 

74.8 

1904.... 

92.8 

91.5 

88.7 

1911.... 

82.9 

83.8 

81.4 

1918.... 

88.6 

83.3 

75.6 

1905.... 

92.6 

91.8 

91.6  1 

1912.... 

88.4 

91.6 

80.2 

1919.... 

88.1 

90.1 

88.0 

1906.-.. 

93.2 

91.2 

84.9  , 

1913.... 

85.5 

75.4 

65.9 

1920.... 

90.5 

91.1 

85.6 

1907.... 

91.9 

77.4 

80.1  1 

1914.... 

88.8 

87.1 

83.3 

1921.... 

87.2 

85.6 

87.4 

Table  87. — Buckwheat'  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates. 

(000  omitted.] 


Year. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

ATerage. 

1921 


August. 


Butkelt. 
16,000 
17,000 
16,897 
17,651 
17, 114 
19,876 
20,623 
18,002 
14,790 


17,550 


September. 


Buduii. 
18,000 
15,000 
17,106 
17,556 
15,788 
20,226 
20,093 
19,193 
15,528 


17,610 


Octol^. 


Butkelt. 
18,000 
14,000 
16,882 
16,738 
13,922 
17,895 
19,473 
20,076 
15,532 


16,946 


12,957 


13,042 


14,263 


Norember 
produotioQ 
estimate. 


Butkelt. 
19,124 
14,455 
17,025 
16,350 
11,447 
16,813 
18,370 
20,120 
14,821 


Final 
estimate. 


ButMt. 
19,2«9 
13,833 
16,881 
15,066 
11,662 
16,022 
16^905 
14,899 
U,142 


16,447  I 


15,239 


14,894  1        114,079 


1  Preliminary. 
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Tablb  88. — Biu^kwheat:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  btuhel  Dec,  1,  and  value  per  acre,  by 

States, 


vt.„. 
N.y, 

N.J.. 

nth.. 


Yield  per  acre  f  busbela). 


I' 

2U9 


1&4 
21.3 


1 
2L  5,^0,210(27.0;  27.0 

'^'la.qmojai.o 


ie.0,17. 

20.011. 

17.  a  3  7.3!  19- 


It.  3  IS.  0^15. 

is.eis^o-ieL 
19.7' lik  01a 
la  1120.020. 


0^21  ^2L  01:^6 
0|30,0^1I».  0118.0 

oia.on.Mi7. 5 
Dj3a.omo|2i 


0:21.  &13l  0^33.  Q 

ia,«ia  0^14.0 
0  2iolmo^ia.o 


v».,.*„....ao.7iai.i:2Lo 

W,V*„....2a4!20.0lO, 

N.c„. i^siaao.aoLO 

Ohio..„,,..iao.R,n,2ifl.o 
Ind. ;17.  riaLOjifi.0 

liJ., ,..'is.Oimolizs 

lffleh...,...,12.7  3.0110.0 

Wis... 'l5.0.l£.2|la9 

Minn., 1«.4  ll.o|l7.0 

lOWft, ......  14.6.O.0J16.0 

Mo ....'lie  15.0;  13.0 

Kfibr.......  15.fl'lfl.0|14.n 

Ky.. ..leLORo'H.ii 

Tonii,„,.,,l7.017.0ilg.O 


5  a 


033. 


U.S,...ia.S,17.3 


ie.A; 


IS.  0(31.631.0 
0im$22.0 
I7.0^m017.0 
"1,2  2fl.9|2S.O 
I&.5j20.0|l9,0 

ia.Jia.oli7. 4 
!3.&|u.5;ia.o 

16.2  lfi.DH.9 
la  O'lfi,0li: 
110117.015.0 


15.  om  0,11.0 

16.  ti-ie,  1)10.0 

13.OIS.OJ0.0 
la,5;ifl.5iaO 


an  ((I  IS.  7  21.0 

I 


Fum  price  per  bushel  (cents). 


150 


eW 


lonj  im  200 

im    ISO;  160 

14D    1^  im 

laoi  2oo|  210 

175 

_  _,  170 

iiL  163  lao 

m   i4s!  1^ 

no;  m,  i«5 


05|  150 
170 


163 
..-  173 
1:10  im 


151} 

1&&I 

170  leo 

,  117  170 

110  174  1^ 

112  135;  no 

125   m  im 

mi   i44i  liO 

no!    150  11^, 

*i&6|"i46| 


175 

iga 

170 

im 

200 
150 

m 

1 

15S 

155 
170 
140 
155 
150 

ISO 
137 
150 
J  30 
169 

184 
ISO 
104 
ISO 


112,71601 0,166. 5 


116.1 


m 

135 
140 
160 

i4o; 

150 
120 

120 
133 

110 
140 

tm 

!06 
130 

1^ 

im 

130 
106 
131 

155 
100 
120 

lao 


V&Itiepe 

&er6 
(doUan).! 


11 

X 


100)33.  «¥7|  37. 00 
S8|27.1&llfLlS 
SO  2a.  55  19.  BO 
125  27.  45i  22, 50 
139132.10,11.32 

S3,25.fi2,l7.e4 
lOC4a6.7ii2i.OO 
7£3a,10;J7.3S 
T*^26L35ia50 
SC^mi6.i«.15 

sal38.76l7.23 
]|S&,2&.§1,li.04 
fi5;23. 31 14. 15 
10&'25.ri  28.25 
10»23. 23[19. 00 


j:':i 


12S.3 


110,38.0619.11 
7S.]5.53ll2e1» 
75;21.44|Uaif 
7021.251 11. 30 
80^33.  £4  1X00 

150  23.2Q|2L00 


!^.22.12 
lOD 
»5  32.6S 


01.335,03 


12.^ 
20,00 
17.10 


17.05 


>  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
Tablb  89. — BuckwJieat:  Farm  price,  cctus  per  huthel  on  first  of  each  month,  1908-1921 


Year. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 , 

Average  1912-1931. 


^ 

i 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

t 

i 

I 

1 

1 

¥ 

H9 

^ 

•< 

S 

< 
80.1 

S    I   0 

^ 

75.  ft 

JH 

71.7 

72.0 

72.4 

76.6 

77.0 

76.8 

86.0 

80.0 

77.2 

77.1 

76.4 

74.3 

74.3 

75.5 

76.2 

78.8 

83.4 

86.fi 

82.9 

76.9 

75.0 

71.6 

;ai 

75.0 

7a  0 

72.C 

7ac 

73.4 

71.  C 

73.7 

7ac 

74.8 

72.6 

71.3 

65.9 

66.1 

60.8 

65.8 

64.1 

64.1 

65.3 

65.8 

70.1 

72.4 

76.  C 

74.0 

69.6 

73.0 

72.6 

7a3 

73.7 

73.6 

76.9 

76.9 

79.9 

84.8 

86.2 

83.6 

76.6 

60.7 

65.5 

66.1 

72.6 

66.8 

60.4 

67.0 

68.3 

71.4 

Tas 

72.9 

72.4 

7ao 

74.1 

76.6 

75.6 

72.4 

76.6 

76.6 

75.1 

76.9 

77.3 

79.  C 

85.6 

81.2 

79.8 

78.7 

78.0 

76.1 

77.9 

77.9 

83.7 

85.6 

85.3 

84.6 

86.fi 

92.1 

89.2 

81.4 

73.7 

7a6 

78.7 

81.0 

81.5 

8a7 

83.2 

83.1 

84.9 

87.  C 

93.1 

80.Q 

86.4 

90.4 

102.9 

112.7 

94.7 

117.2 

114.6 

124.8 

128.3 

15a  6 

183.7 

209.2 

189.3 

164.3 

154.4 

164.2 

160.0 

163.2 

162.7 

161.9 

168.2 

ITai 

176.0 

191.0 

20a8 

192.7 

190.3 

180.0 

173.0 

166.6 

174-7 

162.9 

158.1 

148.4 

149.6 

147.3 

165.6 

160.8 

165.9 

169.8 

162.0 

151.0 

146.1 

164.7 

15a  7 

164.9 

155.7 

163.1 

168.8 

180.2 

202.7 

181.3 

176.3 

150.4 

131.0 

128.3 

152.0 

125.4 

118.7 

116.3 

109.3 

115.9 

116.1 

116.3 

119.7 

114.4 

106.0 

83.9 

81.2 

102.4 

109.5 

109.1 

iiai 

111.1 

115.7 

124.5 

131.9 

126.1 

119.9 

114.8 

109.4 

109.2 

113.0 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Table  90. — Flax:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  oountriee,  1909-2920, 


Area 

Arer- 

190»- 
1913. 

2,490 

(the 
acr 

1919 
1,910 

loaandi 

es). 

1919 

1     of 

Production. 

Country. 

1920 

Seed  (tlicM 
both 

Av«r. 
fal    1913 
1913. 

1919 

Of 
1920 

10,774 

Fiber 

Aver, 
ate* 

1909- 
1913. 

(thoi 
poon 

1918 

issands 
ds). 

1919 

of 
1930 

United  States 

1,503 

1,767 

19,505 

i.rMO 

7,256 

** 

'  '      -  -- 

Cwiada: 

Quebec 

1 
8 

58 
893 

76 

7 

16 

108 

841 

96 

11 
14 
57 
930 
81 

16 
21 

146 
1,141 

104 

11 

128 

706 

10,393 

830 

83 

196 

1,091 

^206 

480 

111 

130 

520 

4,490 

^222 

184 

225 

1,158 

5,705 

726 

Ontario 

Manitoba  

1 

Saskatchewan 



Alberta 



Total  Canada. . 

1,036 

1,068 

l,09:i 

1,42S;  12,068 

1 — . 

6,055 

5,473 

7,998 

1 

_^_^___ 

— — — 

_  _ , 

Mexico 

15Q 









'  "' 

Total  North 
America. 

3,626 

3,683 
106 

2,978 

3,229 
30 

2,596 

3,419 
51 

3,185 

3,622 
83 

1 
31,723  19,424 

.1 

31,989  19,588 

I 
12,72919,772 

W  77!%  4a  (OR 

. 

SOUTH  AVKBICA. 

Argentina 

Uniguay 

793|      333j^"498|    '932 

1            1 

* 

Total  South 
America 

3,789 

3,269 

3,470 

3,605 

32,782'l9,92131,2"3'42,970 

1 

EUBOPK. 

Austria 

•  97 
17 

13 

7 

8 

•694 
21 

4 
443 
•7 

1 
35 38 

j             1 

•53,096 4,080     4,90^ 

8.04d 1... ....!..?.... 

Croat  la-Slavonla 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. . 

1 

1,080. ..:.;!::. ::..:::::.. 

Belgium 

50 
«1 

i 

54 

1 

•  37 

52 

9 

476j      862 

5,        13 

•  222!      313 

347|      446 

46,487^ :  47.880152.830 

Bulgaria 

•524 

180        550 

Czechoslo  vaida 

]6,890i  28.830 

France..  ........... 

*«6i 

«24 
53 
22 

t33 

52 

3,217 

«88 

104 
■4 

■vii 

•533 
•196 

188 

•40,623 

•20,548 

23,701 

6,289 

17,276 

•4,864 

1,022,484 

•42,450 

26,130 

31,812 

Vi'aoR 

15, 110 

|5, 299  82,980 

Hungary 

Ireland 

143 

48 

14 

M86 

96 

47 

24 

•48 

127 
60 

35,175 

"lo.T.U,  .i&.'0.W 

Italy 

320 

472 

176 

«292 

267 
•305 

386 

610 

•139 

5,29l|    5!29li    Kofib 

Netherland.s 

60 
•31 

374 

•  5a3 

19.772 

^874 

679 

7,674!  11,350,  31.420 

Rumania 

M,453j«2,293 

' 

Russia  proper  < 

Poland*.,  r 

T76 

101 

656 

1 

Northern  Caucasia. . . 

»«rhl<^ 

.    . 

Spain 

1 

2 

3 
7 

15 

65 

42 

52 

6,768 

970 

710 

Sweden 

4 

* 

Total  Europe . . 

3,827 

24,435 

1,316,618 



A9IA. 

British  India  * 

3,821 

12 

285 

3,797 

'••S 

3,103 
•83 

19,773 
*i,'456 

20,600 
648 

9.400 

16. 760 

Japan  

'492...... 

30,0"3 
90,402 

24,5ii 

i8,366' 

Russia,  Asiatic. 



Total  Asia 

4,118 

21,229 

1 

126,589 



^ 

Algeria 



1 

'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1 
3 

1 
6 

11 

7          7 
57       112 

Egypt 

3.1* 





Grand  total.... 

15,261 

110, 180 

1 

1,443,207 

1 

>  Five-year  average  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statistics  were  unavailable. 

•  Old  boundaries.  •  Former  Kingdom.  Bessarabia  and  Bukowlna. 

•  Bohemia  and  Moravia  only.  '  Former  Russian  Poland  and  Westeni  Oallcia. 
« Includes  Bessarabia  but  exdudes  Dobrodja.  •  Includes  soma  native^tates. 

Ttemer  Kingdom  and  Bessarabia.  •UnoffldaL 


laua  »uu  VTVBMTU  \jnuKia. 

•^yfeed  by  Google 
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FLAX— Continued. 
Tablb  91. — Flax  iutd  and  fiber):    World  production  as  far  as  reported,  1896~19t0. 


Year. 


1896 
1897. 
1898. 
1899 
1900. 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906. 
1907 
1908 


Production. 
Seed.  Fiber. 


wo 

100 
100 

no 

100 
100 
00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

',00 


P<jnnd* 

1,-"  -r 

00 

1 

00 

l! 

00 

1,  U\  j-&> 

lOO 

1,315,«1 

uoo 

1,050.360 

'JQO 

i,'^t.---r 

00 

1 

00 

1, 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

2, 

00 

i;y.J.,„:,- 

00 

Year. 


r-^-  '00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

J.M....,.00 

^J,  l^l.iOO 

^i,i;n->;s.(O0 

eL,H2K«oo 

50,1911,4^00 
1920 HI, 480,000 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Pouttdt. 

i.mmfjoo 

013,  I12,00fi 

1,429,96T,00» 

l,aH.i,  757,0(iO 

lJH*,74a,0OD 

975,A85,0[» 

n5,2a9,00l> 

I63,9d2»00f> 

fl§^«e2,om 

173;a67,OO0 


Table  92. — Flaxeeed:    Acreage,  production^  vahUy  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 

1849-1921. 


[See  headnote  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 


1849, 
1859. 

tm9. 

1879. 
t889. 


1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 

1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910  >. 
1911.. 


1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


1917. . 
1918. . 
1919 s. 
1920.. 
1921*. 


Acreage. 


Acres. 


Average 

yield    j  Production, 
per  acre,  i 


BuaheU. 


1,319,000 
S,  111,000 

3,740,000  i 
3,233,000 
3,264,000 
2,535,000  I 
2,506,000 


7.8 
9.6 

7.8 
8.4 
10.3 
11.2 
10.2 


2,864,000 

9.0  , 

2,679,000 

9.6 

g,08S,000 

9.5 

2,467,000 

5.2 

2,767,000 

7.0 

2,851,000 

9.8 

2,291,000 

7.8 

1,645,000 

8.4 

1,387,000 

lai 

1,474,000 

9.7 

1,984,000 

4.6 

1,910,000 

7.0 

1,503,000 

4.8 

1,757,000 

6.1 

1,165,000 

7.0 

Average 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 


Bushels. 

663,000  '. 
667,000  !. 
1,780,000  . 
7,171,000  I. 
10,960,000  I. 
19,979,000  ,. 

29,285,000  ' 

27,301,000 

23,401,000 

28,478,000 

25,576,000 

25,851,000 
25,8U5,000 
19,699,000 
12,718,000 
19,370,000 

28,073,000 
17,853,000 
13,749,000 
14,030,000 
14,296,000 

9,164,000 
13,360,000 

7,256,000 
10,774,000 

8,112,000 


Cents. 


105.2 

81.7 
99.3 
84.4 
101.3 

95.6 
118.4 
152.8 
231.7 
182.1 

114.7 
119.9 
126.0 
174-0 
248.6 

296.6 
340.1 
438.3 
176.7 
144.6 


Farm  value 
Dec.l. 


DoUars. 


80,815,000 

22,292.000 
23,229,000 
24,049,000 
25,809,000 

24,713,000 
30,677,000 
30,003,000 
29,472,000 
35,272,000 

32,202,000 
21,399,000 
17,318,000 
24,410,000 
35,541,000 

27,182,000 
45,470,000 
31,802,000 
19,039,000 
11,732,000 


Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal  year 
beginning 


14,678 
2,830,991 

4,128,130 

758,379 

1,338 

5,968,519 

6,336,310 

4,277,313 

882,899 

65,193 

976 

4,323 

16,884 
305,546 
4,145 
2,614 
1,017 

21,481 
15,574 
24,044 
11,481 


Imports, 
fiscal  year 
beginning 


Bushels. 

667,369 

13,000,000 

i  5, 000, 000 

1,464,195 

2,891,176 

67,379 

129,089 
213,270 
296,184 
52,240 
90,356 

57,419 

593,668 

5,002,496 

10,499,227 

6,841,806 

5,294,296 
8,653,235 
10,066,215 
14,679,233 
12,393,988 

13,366,529 

8,426,886 

23,391,934 

16,170,415 


1  Approximate. 


s  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis. 


s  Preliminary  estimate. 
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FLAX— Continued. 
Table  93. — Flaxseed:  Acreage,  proditction,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  19tO-il, 


state. 


Wisconain 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

IffmiBim 

Montana 

Wyoming 

United  States 


Total  Tafaie,  basis 

Thousands  of  acres. 

Prodoction  (thou- 
sands of  bushels). 

Dec.      1      price 
(thousands       of 
doDan). 

1920 

1921 

1920     !      1921 

1920 

1921 

9 

6 

99 

63 

210 

94 

820 

287 

3,040 

2,726 

6,563 

4,116 

11 

11 

132 

96 

238 

147 

761 

396 

4,033 

2,634 

7,179 

8,624 

220 

216 

2,200 

1,404 

3,630 

1,962 

5 

3 

45 

24 

70 

86 

23 

20 

150 

134 

286 

181 

407 

225 

1,058 

1,125 

l,ffi2 

1,575 

1 

1 

8 

6 

11 

7 

1,757 

1,105 

10,774 

8,112 

19,039 

11,732 

Table  94. — Flaxseed:  Condition  of  crop^    United  States,  on  first  of  months  named, 

190S'-1921. 


Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

P.rt. 

P.ct. 

P.rt. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.  a. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.CL 

P.ct: 

P.ct. 

1908... 

86.2 

80.3 

80.6 

74.0 

1910... 

65.0 

51.7 

48.3 

47.2 

1917... 

84.0 

60.6 

50,2 

51.3 

1904... 

86.6 

7a  9 

85.8 

87.0 

1911... 

80.9 

71.0 

68.4 

69.6 

1918... 

79.8 

70.6 

72.6 

70.8 

1905... 

92.7 

96.7 

94.2 

91.5 

1912... 

88.9 

87.6 

86.3 

83.8 

1919... 

73,6 

52.7 

50.6 

52.6 

1906... 

93.2 

92.2 

89.0 

87.4 

1913... 

82.0 

77.4 

74.9 

74.7 

1920... 

80.1 

80.1 

63.8 

62.8 

1907... 

91.2 

91.9 

85.4 

78.0 

1914... 

90.5 

82.1 

72.9 

77.4 

1921... 

82.7 

70.0 

62.8 

66.8 

1908... 

92.6 

86.1 

82.5 

81.2 

1916.;. 

88.5 

91.2 

87.6 

84.5 

1909... 

95.1 

92.7 

88.9 

84.9  ! 

1916... 

90.3 

84.0 

84.8 

86.2 

Table  96. — Flaxseed:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates, 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

Novem*w 
production 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1912 

ButkeU. 
28,000 
2^000 
17,665 
16,399 
H467 

16^964 
15^792 
13,232 
H398 

BwikeU. 
28L000 
20^000 
1$820 
17,924 
14,118 

12;  788 
14,834 
10,239 
H260 

BvMMt. 
28^000 

1^426 
18,171 
H896 

ia067 
1&905 
10,195 
li^821 

BwikeU. 
29^000 
21,000 
16,826 
17,665 
16^411 

11,386 
15,606 
1^652 
11,704 

BwkOt. 
20,755* 
1S234 
15^973 
18,446 
1<800 

9^648 
H646 

9,460 
10,736 

BuOUU. 
28,073 
17,863 
13,740 
1<OBO 

9^164 

^g 

1(^774 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Averago 

17,646 

16,654 

16,263 

16^677 

15^910 

14,285 

1921 

9^671 

8,911 

8,262 

8,878 

8,609 

tfl^ua 

1  Preliminary. 
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FLAX— Continued. 
Table  96. — Flaxseed:  Yield  per  acre^  price  per  bushel  Dec.  1,  and  value  per  acre,  by  States, 


Vain© 

Yield  jcr  Mr«  (bu^ilieis). 

Furm  ijrioc  |Nir  busljcl 

teen  tit). 

,W^^ 

m^i*. 

[iM 

• 

k 

P 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

g 

3 

i 

1 

1 

s 

p 

i 

Wb..- 

las 

11.0 

ia5 

11.0 

10.5 

zm 

1 
isr?    12a 

125 

ii« 

aio..... 

330 

430;    212 

'    1£0 

33.  3tf 

15.75 

Mlm).. 

a  4'  0.510.4 

H.0 

0.5 

0.5 

£2(1 

120 

123 

m 

m 

^0     205 

m 

445     183 

l&l 

27.37 

14.M 

law*.. 

iLTii,eu.o 

id«,q 

12.0 

a? 

20a 

134 

123 

120 

ISO 

215.     27S 

32Q 

420;    iSO 

153 

35^15 

ia.ai 

N.Dak 

&Q    a.9  T.S 

4,4i 

5.2 

&4 

m 

U4 

121 

12s 

m 

252    dm 

S46 

441      178 

14a 

18..'« 

9.n 

aBak 

fi.Q  7.G   9.5 

n^ 

lao 

A.« 

tn 

m 

laa 

m 

357 

,    *i7;     290 

325 

425     165 

13S> 

24,  21 

0,04 

N^br.. 

7.4   fi.5  fcfi 

fiL€ 

0.0 

ao 

30S 

12^;   110 

im 

147 

23a     ^ 

390 

!^    '"^ 

150 

10.40 

12.00 

X&ns. . 

§.i  7,0  S^fl 

fi.a 

&.& 

flv7 

5aa 

mil   m 

12ii 

115 

23t     280 

33fi 
33S 

aaS   ISO 

135 

17. 8^^ 

%m 

Umt.. 

S.fl   3.0   S.(^ 

L» 

2.6 

guf] 

215 

iiai  lis 

lao 

17« 

348     205 

440^   175 

liO 

10.  St^ 

7.m 

Wyo.. 

(kfJAuS  g.(n 

CI) 

&.:£ 

5.7 

=^ 

1 

H5 

235I    201 

M 

^  asD'  las 

Ili 

17,41 

(t.  73 

.......... 

V.S. 

&.ij  4.6  7.o|4& 

0.1 

7,0, 

2ie|U4.7Ufl,S 

130.0 

174.0 

:ii&02(i&.e34ai 

,           1 

4att.Si7(kTlI44.ei&T2 

lao* 

» Based  upon  farm  value  Doc.  1 . 
Table  97. — Flaxseed:  Farm  pricey  cents  per  bushel  on  first  of  each  months  1908-1921, 


Year. 

1 

1 

1 

< 

i 

i 
5 

< 

i 

a 

eg 

% 

O 

1 

B 

O 

i 

i 

< 

1908 

99.3 
123.2 
171.2 
22L1 
187.1 

108.2 
124.2 
134.8 
185.9 
260.7 

310.8 
327.7 
433.6 
163.7 

lOLO 
129.8 
192.9 
233.9 
190.8 

10ft.  3 
127.8 
163.7 
210.9 
253.7 

326.7 
310.1 
4.%.  6 
166.3 

102.9 
141.3 
193.1 
240.7 
183.9 

119.0 
132.6 
157.9 
202.5 
253.1 

349.8 
327.4 
472.7 
16a  4 

103.0 
145.6 
193.9 
234.6 
191.3 

113.6 
132.8 
167.7 
202.1 
266.1 

379.7 
34a  7 
455.7 
142.6 

1018 
14a  7 

209.5 
241.9 
18L0 

114. 3 
134.7 
169.6 
191.8 
30a6 

373.3 
361.4 
44a  2 
125.7 

109.2 
153.4 
195.5 
22.'>.0 
205.0 

115.8 
m.8 
169.5 
176.6 
29a  8 

363.6 
389.3 
421.1 
145.7 

loai 

153.2 
183.5 
205.6 
19a  4 

113.4 
136.0 
152.5 
163  2 
27a  0 

349.3 
444,1 
369.6 
145w8 

107.4 
137.0 
209.7 
199.2 
175,2 

iiao 

160.7 
144.6 
17a  1 
271.6 

4ia6 
&10.6 
303.7 
162.1 

109.6 
123.1 
220.0 
20:},  6 
162.6 

127.8 
139.3 
14.3. 6 
190.2 
302.8 

381.2 
617.6 
290.3 
164.8 

107.0 
122.8 
234.3 
205.0 
147.7 

122.6 
127.4 
14a  1 
199.2 
30a5 

3S0.9 
43a  2 
279.7 
162.9 

loaa 

139.8 
229.4 

2ia6 

133.4 

iia7 
iia7 

162.9 
234.7 
29a9 

333.8 
382.3 
24ai 
14a  0 

iia4 

152.9 
23L7 
182.1 
114,7 

119.9 
126.0 
174.0 
24a  6 
296.6 

340.1 
43a3 
176.7 
144.6 

ioa7 

1909 

13a  6 

1910 

1911 

217.9 
207,8 

1912 

iiao 

1013  

117.7 

1914 

12a  6 

1915 

159.6 

1910 

21a  4 

1917 

28a7 

1918 

34&5 

1919 

39a  6 

1920 

289.2 

1921 

150.6 

Average,  1912-1921 . 

222.5 

230.6 

234.9 

240.0 

240. 1 

242.2 

234.0 

24^6 

242.0 

2:U.5 

210.6 

2iao 

221.2 

90012°  — YRK  lOlU- 
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FLAX— Continued. 
Table  98.— Ftaxfeed*  Monthly  marketing$  by  farmen,  191&-19»1. 


Month. 


July 

Augus't 

September 

October 

November. ... 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Season... 


Estimated  amount  sold  monthly  by  farm- 
ers of  United  States  (milUooa  of  bushels). 


1916-17 


a2 
.3 
1.7 
4.7 

3.2 
L6 
.« 
,% 

.3 
.1 
.2 
.3 


13.3 


1917-18  191»-19 


ai 

.3 
l.« 
2.1 

L3 
.6 
.3 
.3 

.4 
.1 
.1 
.2 


7.4 


a2 

.4 

L8 
2.7 

1.9 
L4 
.6 
.« 

.7 
.6 
.6 
LO 


12.4 


191»-20 


a3 

.6 
L4 
L« 

.8 
.6 
.3 
.4 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.5 


7.0 


1920-21 


a2 

.5 
2.4 
2.0 

L3 
.6 
.5 
.3 

.3 
.2 
.3 
.5 


lao 


5-yr. 
ayer. 


a2 
.4 

L8 

18 

L7 

.9 
.5 
.4 

.4 

.2 
.3 
.5 


Per  cent  of  year's  sales. 


1916-17.1917-18 


1,2 

2.2 

12.7 

36.6 

24.3 

1L4 

4.4 

L7 

2.0 
.0 
L« 
2.0 


lai  I  loao 


L8 
3.6 
2L5 
S&l 

17.6 
7.6 
4.7 
40 

4.8 
1.8 
L6 
2.9 


loao 


191&>19 191»-20 1020-31 


1.8 
2.9 
14.8 
2L5 

15.0 

lao 

&2 
44 

8.8 
43 
&0 
&4 


loao 


3.6 
&0 
20.6 
22.2 

11, 1 
7.4 
&0 
6.3 

3.1 
3.1 
2.6 
7.0 


loao 


aLi 

47 
216 
2&6 

13.0 
6.2 
JLO 
8.3 

3.1 
2.1 
3.4 
49 


loao 


5.yr. 
aver. 


2.1 
43 
1&6 
27.2 

16.a 
8.7 
49 
3.9 

S.8 
2.4 
2.8 
£.1 


loao 


Table  ^.—Flaxseed:   Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  crop  losses^  19O9-19t0. 


Year. 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

Average 


3.3 
2.1 
1L4 
24.3 

5.1 
16.4 
49.4 


22.8 


P.tL 

P.  a. 

23.2 

1.2 

3S.0 

.7 

26.2 

.2 

6L3 

.3 

2.3 

2.0 

1.7 

.7 

2.9 
LI 
(0 


L2 


P.tL 

a3 
.1 
.1 

0) 

.8 
.3 
.2 
.1 

.2 


ao 

.5 
3.3 
2.9 

L4 
&5 
2.0 
LO 

&4 
2.5 


8.4 


P.eL 
L7 
2.0 
2.3 
L2 

L7 
2.1 
L9 
L7 

2.8 
.9 
.9 


L7 


PM. 
42 
41 
2.5 
3.9 

2.8 

.4 

6.6 

2.2 

LI 
2.8 
6.2 


8.2 


P.tL 

a2 
(0 

.3 
.2 
.8 
.2 

.8 
.1 
.1 


P.tt, 
8L7 
45.5 
84.8 
50.3 

12.4 
16.1 
2L1 
8a6 

19.0 

59.3 


83.0 


P.tL 
4  4 
3.7 
LO 
L2 

8.9 
2.6 
2.2 
L6 

3.7 
2.2 
L3 


2.6 


P.€L 

a7 
ia6 

2.6 
L2 

.1 
.1 
.5 
.2 

.4 

L7 
L7 


2.1 


P.tL 


i\ 


39.1 


1  Less  than  a05  per  cent. 
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Tablb  100. — FUx$eed:  MorUkhf  and  yearly  average  price  per  huskel,  Minneapolis, 

1910-11  to  1921-S2^ 


Crop  yo»r. 

sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Msr. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Atciw 

age. 

1910-11   

$2.06 
2.«7 
1.76 
1.46 

1.51 
1.70 
2.11 
3.38 

4.00 
4.02 
3.23 
2.08 

$2.62 
Z35 
1.60 
1.38 

1.33 
1.86 
2.54 
3.16 

3.59 
4.32 
2.83 
1.81 

$2.61 
2.04 
1.35 
1.35 

1.46 
1.90 
2.7S 
3.29 

3.77 
4.83 
2.27 
1.79 

$2.42 
2.06 
1.25 
1.44 

1.54 
2.07 
2. 84 
3.40 

3.64 
4.99 
2.06 
1.91 

$2.60 
2.15 
1.29 
1.40 

1.83 
2.31 
2.90 
3.00 

3.41 
5.12 
1.96 

$2.68 
Z06 
1,M 
1.53 

1.80 
2.32 
3.81 
3.74 

3.45 
5.09 
1.82 

$2.60  $2.85 
2.06     2.15 
1.36     1.29 
1.58     1.54 

1.91     I.9B 
2.27     2.13 
2.90     3.18 
4.06     4.09 

3.75     3.88 
5.02     4.06 
1.78    1.58 

$2.47 
2.23 
1.30- 
1.56 

1.96 
1.96 
3.33 
3.93 

4.12 
4.53 
1.84 

$2.24 
2.25 
1.31 
1.59 

1.T5 
1.80 
8.11 
3.86 

4.86 
3.92 
1.86 

$2.10 
1.97 
1.38 
1.68 

1.67 
1.96 
3.01 
4.40 

5.94 
3.48 
1.89 

$2.34 
1.86 
1.47 
1.04 

1.67 
2.16 
3.46 
4.39 

5.87 
3.28 
2.01 

$2.49 

1911.12 

2.14 

1913-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-15 

1.38 
1.53 

1.70 
2.04 

1915-17 

2,91 

1917-18 

3.78 

1918-19 

4.19 

1919-20 

4.52 

U20-21 

2.09 

1921-32 

11-year  averagp 

2.66 

2.51 

2.52 

2L51 

2.00 

2:61 

2.06 

2.64 

2.06 

2.00 

2L68 

2.74 

2.61 

i  From  Aimoal  Reports  of  Minneapolto  Chamber  of  Cammerco  and  Daily  Maiket  Record. 

Table  101. — Flaxseed:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  gallon  of  linseed  oil.  New 

York,  1910-11  to  1921'S2.^ 


Crop  year. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Aver- 
age. 

1910-11 

$0.90 

$0.90 

$0.95 

$0.95 

$a95 

$0.96 

$0.96 

$0.91 

$0.91 

$0.89 

$0.87 

$0.80 

$0.91 

1911-12 

.87 

.88 

.84 

.71 

.74 

.71 

.70 

.73 

.73 

.76 

.77 

.66 

.76 

1912-13 

.66 

.62 

.56 

.43 

.42 

.46 

.45 

.44 

.46 

.45 

.47 

.49 

.49 

1918-14 

.50 

.47 

.46 

.48 

.48 

.48 

.60 

.51 

.50 

.50 

.62 

.59 

.60 

1914-16 

.57 

.49 

.44 

.45 

.48 

.56 

.56 

.58 

.62 

.63 

.64 

.50 

.53 

1915-16 

.52 

.55 

.60 

.61 

.60 

.72 

.77 

.76 

.75 

.67 

.63 

.71 

.66 

1915-17 

.70 

.82 

.90 

.93 

.94 

.95 

.94 

1.07 

1.21 

1.21 

1.12 

1.18 

1.00 

1917-18 

1.25 

1.18 

1.15 

1.21 

1.29 

1.29 

1.41 

1.57 

1.67 

1.67 

1.64 

1.88 

1.43 

1918-19 

1.90 

1.83 

1.65 

1.68 

1.50 

1.45 

1.48 

1.54 

1.61 

1.81 

2.10 

2.22 

1.71 

1919-20 

2.04 

1.79 

1.75 

1.83 

1.77 

1.77 

1.8D 

1.83 

L60 

1.65 

1.62 

1.41 

1.74 

1920-21 

1.22 

1.20 

.98 

.82 

.78 

.66 

.66 

.61 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.74 

.83 

1021.32     

.74 

.68 

.67 

.67 

11-year  average 

1.01 

.98 

.93 

.91 

.91 

.91 

.03 

.96 

.OS 

.TO 

.99 

1.C3 

.9$ 

I  Flgorea  tnr  1910-1915  from  Monthly  Labor  Reiview;  1916-1918  from  War  Industries  Board  Price  Bul- 
letin; 1919-1921  from  OU,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter. 
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FLAX— Continued. 
Table  102. — Flaxseed:  Monthly  and  yearly  receipts  at  Minneapolis,  1910-11  to  19fl-ttJ^ 
[In  thousands  of  bushels;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Crop  year. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

To- 
taL 

1910-11 

854 
563 
700 
756 

901 
347 
316 
265 

536 
753 
580 
500 

1,530 
1,212 
1,657 
1,686 

1,890 

l,a38 

2,380 

980 

915 

570 

1,444 

1,144 

1,292 
1,670 
1,520 
1,505 

1,247 
1,506 
1,694 
1,112 

857 
568 
861 
875 

535 
1,716 
2,245 
1,131 

1,016 

1,113 

1,016 

614 

788 
492 
699 
354 

338 

531 

1,450 

711 

509 
319 
544 
533 

558 
344 

298 

300 

450 

1,246 

478 

443 
399 
442 
653 

473 
368 
269 

232 

397 

1,057 

592 

884 
810 
441 
627 

829 
409 
364 

112 
468 
742 
270 

142 
486 
384 
283 

439 
159 
434 

118 
671 
518 
139 

77 
440 
263 
349 

436 
295 

578 

122 
440 
514 
165 

146 
363 
565 
648 

942 
522 
672 

133 
487 
432 
233 

230 
441 
325 
208 

642 
654 
338 

191 
160 
281 
117 

115 
199 
92 
9i 

190 
297 
289 

5,757 
8.574 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

7.199 

1915-16 

7461 
8,491 
6.166 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

7,611 
6  331 

19W^20  

1921-21 

6,725 

1921-22 



ll-ycar  average 

507 

1,391 

1,248 

1,036 

566 

494 

549 

356 

344 

454 

367 

185 

7,687 

» Corapilod  from  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  Reports  and  Dally  Market  Record. 

Table  103. — Flaxseed:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1911-19t0. 
[See  "General  note,"  Table  17.] 


•       Year. 

Argentina. 

Australia. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Imjwrts. 

1,000 
busheU. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1911 

1,000 
bushels. 
16,369 
20,290 
40,027 
33,132 
38,627 

25,192 
5,663 
15,408 
33,677 
39,952 

1,000 
bushels. 
58 
111 
139 
180 
350 

395 
617 
803 
369 

1,000 

bushels. 

(*) 

0) 

(I) 

0) 

v' 
(1) 

1,000 

bushels, 

1,426 

1,788 

2,526 

1,000 

bushels. 

38 

48 

36 

1,000 

bushels. 

8,958 

8,780 

10,200 

IfiOO 
busheU. 
0,084 
i<880 
5,080 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 *. 

1918 

1919 

0) 

1,009 
827 

38 

1920 

111 

1 

f^4    ! 

British  India. 

Canada. 

China. 

Finland. 

1011 

1 

256 
6 
5 

1 

2 

13 

27 

617 

804 

8,181 

22,949 

7,953 

2,021 

4,825 
6,275 
2,088 
1,173 
1,519 

M17 
«105 
M07 
M24 
«258 

«224 
«104 
•30 

85 
105 

(*) 

1912 

363 
2W 

155 

335 
314 
379 
243 
280 

14,133 
14,685 
11,067 
7,188 

15,569 
^439 
8,867 

13,  ail 
7,839 

»)0 
396 
414 
364 

482 
333 
210 
655 
212 

0) 

1913 

0) 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

63 
27 
3 

1919 

1920 

1  Less  than  600  bushels. 
•Includes  hempseed. 
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FLAX— Contmued. 
Table  103. — Flcaseed:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1911-1920 — Continued. 


Fnmce. 

Oermany. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Year. 
1911 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

IflOO 
butheh. 
4,147 
5,418 
9,346 
4,861 
1,322 

2,471 
1,886 
1,028 
4,001 
1*284 

1,000 

100 
31 
41 
78 
73 

65 
49 
5 
22 
67 

ifiOO 
bushels. 
10,879 
12,995 
22,063 

1,000 

bushels. 

250 

218 

167 

1,000 
busheU. 
1,610 
1  688 
1,788 
1,275 
1,609 

1,055 
888 
141 
519 
871 

IfiOO 
bwhds. 

1 

1,000 
bushels. 
27 

1,000 
27 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

77 

272 
140 
262 
347 
114 

1916       

90 

1917 

203 

1918    

1! 

78 

1919 

344 

1920 

2,089 

13 

74 

Morocco  (French). 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Rumania. 

1911 

414 
530 
69 
419 
281 

82 
169 
153 

6,738 
8,225 
11,261 
10,304 
13,414 

6,814 

777 

3 

3,808 

3,826 

1,601 
2,373 
3,400 
2,731 
149 

136 
237 
178 
00 
179 

361 
395 
579 
470 
619 

492 
239 

382 

38 
6 

15 
7 

78 

143 

1912 

98 

1913 

119 

1914 

142 

1915 

0) 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

6 

1920 

706 

Russia. 

Sweden. 

Tunis. 

United  Kingdom. 

1911 

60 
92 

87 
48 
39 

6,340 
6,588 
4,289 
3,641 

428 

829 

791 

805 

1,137 

981 

^  1,106 

1,011 

9 

67 

695 

1,086 

31 

0) 

(1) 

0) 
(1) 

>  < 
1 

25 
23 

70 
18 
51 

12 
7 
41 
38 
36 

10,518 
11,246 
25,961 
19,055 
16,287 

20,023 
8,026 
10, 476 
21,977 
15,520 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 



0) 

1920 _ 

United  States. 

Uruguay. 

Other  countries. 

TotiO. 

3911 

7,480 
7,833 
6,580 
9,247 
14,697 

13,098 
9,394 
12,974 
14,036 
24,641 

1 

20 

283 

24 

5 

2 
5 
26 
17 
16 

520 

658 

1,804 

1,069 

564 

322 

14 

105 

541 

784 

379 
513 
832 
976 
1,387 

1,530 
289 
64 
733 

1,064 

127 
208 
81 
48 
24 

10 
34 
136 
90 
53 

53,852 
60,359 
92,920 
47,870 
61,338 

47, 721 
22,694 
26;  303 
48,236 
52,659 

32,893 
60,174 
94,420 

1912 

1913 

1914 

63,797 
49,776 

1915 

1916 

47,606 
20,328 

1917 

1918 

27,295 
49,926 

1919 

1920 

61,591 

1  Less  tliau  500  bushels. 
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RICE. 
Tablb  104. — Rice:  Area  and  jtroduction  in  undermentioned  counlrieSt  1909-1920, 


Area.                      !                         Production. 

Country. 

Aver- 
1918.1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Arorage 
1909-1913.1 

1918 

1919 

1990 

NORTH  AMEBIGA. 

United  States 

IfiOO 

acres, 

749 

S9 

16 

1,000 
acta, 
1,U9 

IfiOO 
aeret. 

1,000 
oatt, 
1,836 

IfiOO 
poundt, 

681,166 

« 25, 820 

4,298 

2,680 

1,000 
pounds. 
1,072,389 

1,000 
pounds. 
1,166,250 

•18,254 

1,000 
pounds. 

Hawaa 

Porto  Rioo 

Central  America: 

OnatemiUa ............ 

43 

14 
1 

6 

16,997'          5.186 

2,235 

Costa  Rica  

7 

' 

TIondiiraB 

8,100 
164,299 

»(,067 
99,614 
69,078 
2,754 
100,976 

«7,767 
4  2,017 
046,470 

1,049 

297,468 

72,949,786 

2,634,720 

343,614 

80,398 

14,008,517 
1,18^174 
2,455,622 
7,349,417 

*i;i23;8d5" 

878,401 

123,204 

6,610,965 

652,833 

053,000 

2,212 

76 
6,916 

Mexico 

162 

20 

228 
88 

180 

•  24,787 

SOUTH  AMKBKU. 

' 

Brazil  (Sao  Paulo) 

243,110 

•  44,300 

•  17,649 

265,254 
103,222 

British  Oniana- , ,  -  -  t  r 

61 

64 

>  55, 555 

Peru 

138 

«7 
«1 
361 

3 
96 

70,591 

.  1^498 

706 

126 

7,857 
1,198 
^416 
6>021 

KUBOPK. 

Bulgaria.... 

♦14 

4 

6 

<  7,567 

6,474 

5.642 

France - 

lUly 

Russia  (Northern  Caoca- 
8ia)< 

343 

326 

276 

712,412 

662,310 

614,030 

Spain 

111 

79,608 

112 
79,426 

120 
78,023 

282,419 
55,218,240 

411,816 
n,  612, 800 

390y75O 
62,792,090 

ASA. 

India: 

Britisli  India 

Natire  States 

Ceylon 

679 

Federated  Malay  States . . . 



Japanese  Empire: 

Japan. 

7,680 

7,497 
i;227 

7,661 
1,213 

17,183,992 

'z,m,n2 

8,464,575 
6,301,999 
2,209,586 

19,106,369 
1,18^164 
2,915^060 
7,061,461 
4,  ©7,825 
1,976,821 

19,819,470 
1,644,810 

Formosa. 

Chosm 

Java  and  Madura 

7,128 

8,466 
iy,I73 
3,413 

8,060 
11,762 
3,669 

6,480^284 
6.288,361 
^120,612 

Inilo-China 

Philippine  Islands 

Russia,  Transceucasiaand 
Tiirk<»stan< 

2,288 

614 

92 

6,286 

241 

3,381 

Straits  Settlements 

't 

ft^m 

5,443,457 
606,870 

3,538, 24« 
634,444 

ArsiCA. 
Eemt  (Lower) 

385 

150 

166 

691,966 
1,646,000 

Maiugascar 

Nyasaiand 

OCBAKU. 

Australia 

.  . 

Hji 

13 



1  Five-year  average  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statiitkaf  wert  nnavallaUtL 

•  Census. 

»  UnoffldaL 

*  Old  boundaries. 
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BICE— Continued.     . 
Tablx  105. — Rim  (cleaned):  World  production  so  far  a$  reporudy  1900-1920, 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production.  " 

1900 

Pounia. 
100,400,000,000 
9<480  000;000 

ioi;6oo,ooo;ooo 

10^800',000;000 

110,700,000,000 
102,400,000,000 
105;800,000,000 

1907. 

Pounds. 
100,300,000,000 

io^9oo,ooo;ooo 

127,700,000,000 

ia6,ioo,ooo;ooo 

102,100,000,000 
9^300,000,000 

loo;  too;  000,000 

1914. 

Poundi. 
103,000,000,000 

1901 

1908. 

1916 

114,500,000,000 
112,300,000,000 
122,000,000,000 

97,400,000,000 
117;  200,000,000 
106,800,000,000 

1902. 

1900 

1916.. 

1908. 

1910. 

1917 

1904. 

1911 

1918. 

1906 

1912L 

1919 

1906. 

1913. 

1920. 

Table  106,— Rice:  Aereagef  productiony  value^  exporte,  etc.,  in  the  United  Staiee, 

1904^1921, 

[See  headnote  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 

Aoraase. 

ATorage 

yield  per 

acre. 

Production. 

Average 
farm 
ivioe 

b& 
DecL 

Farmyahie 
Decl. 

Domestic 
exports, 

Netim- 
ports,  year 

1904 

Acre$. 
662,000 
482,000 
676,000 
637,000 
666,000 

610,000 
733,000 
696,000 
723,000 
827,000 

694,000 
803,000 
869,000 
98i;000 

1,119,000 

1,063.000 

1,336,000 

911,000 

BtuHeb. 
8L9 
28.2 
31.1 
20.9 
33.4 

88.8 
38.0 
33.9 
84.7 
31.1 

34.1 
86.1 
47.0 

86.4 

34.6 
39.5 
39.0 
40.1 

Buakdt. 

21,096,000 

13,607,000 

17,855,000 

18,738,000 

21,890,000 

20,607,000 
24,610,000 
22,934,000 
26,064,000 
26,744,000 

23,649,000 
^947,000 
40,861,000 
84,739,000 

88,606,000 
41,985,000 
52,066,000 
36,515,000 

CtnU. 
65.8 
96.2 
90.3 
85.8 
8L2 

79.6 
67.8 
79.7 
93.6 

85.8 

92.4 
90.6 
88.9 
189.6 

191.8 
266.6 
119.1 
95.3 

DoUan. 

13,892,000 

12,956,000 

16,121,000 

16,061,000 

17,771,000 

16,392,000 
16,624,000 
18,274,000 
23,423,000 
22,090,000 

21,849,000 
26,212,000 
86,311,000 
66,879,000 

74,042,000 
111,913,000 
62,036,000 
34,802,000 

ButheU. 
6,964,814 
3,612,289 
8,790,080 
3,083,788 
3,406,070 

4,487,287 
6,134,366 
5,824,598 
6,672,996 
5,871,289 

7,334,889 
9,506,099 
12,316,486 
11,885,265 

12,892,196 
22,899,774 
22,449,030 

Btuhelt. 
3,501,337 

1905 

5,598,750 

1900 

7,264,869 

1907 

7,333,910 

1908. 

7,760,164 

7,820,643 
7,292,960 

1909. 

1910« 

191L 

6,467,505 

1912 

7,539,206 

1913. 

9,806,634 

1914. 

7,848,181 

1915. 

6,931,061 

1916. 

6,180,034 
13,095,243 

6,809,014 
3,001,862 
1,207,391 

1917. 

1918. 

1919* 

1920. 

1921' 

i  Domestic  exports  here  include  also  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  and  Ilawaii:  net 
Imparts  are  total  Imports  minus  reexports.  Bushels  are  computed  from  pounds  as  reported  in  original 
by  aaraming  1  bushel  of  rough  rice  to  yieki  27i  pounds  ol  cleaned  rice. 

'  Acreage  adjusted  to  census  basis. 

■  Preliminary  estimate. 


Table  107.— Rice:  Acreage^  products 

Ion,  and  farm  value,  by  SUUes,  1920 

state. 

Thousands  of 
acres. 

Production  (thou- 
sands of  bushels). 

Total  value,  basis 
Dec.    1    price 
(thousands  of  dol- 
lars). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

7 
4 
8 
1 
3 

700 
281 
175 
162 

7 
8 
4 

1 
1 

480 
156 
125 
135 

175 
104 
72 
31 
93 

26,200 
9,554 
8,575 
8,262 

176 

78 
88 
20 
20 

16,560 
5,596 
6,688 
7,290 

608 
234 
126 
90 
186 

27,720 
11,942 
11,233 
9,997 

170 

Qeonda 

72 

pSSa. :::::;;::;;:;;::::::::::::::::.::: 

86 

Alabama^ 

20 

MlwiFJKippI 

24 

Louisiana 

14,242 

Texas.  .^ 

5,662 

Arkansas 

6,153 

fii^l|forn}ft    ,.,                                                 

8,384 

United  states 

1,336 

911 

52,066  1      30,515 

62,036 

34  802 

uigiiizoc 

OQIC 
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RICE— Continued. 
Tab  LB  lOS.— Rice:  CoTidition  of  crop,  United  States,  on  first  of  months  named,  1904^1991 


p'S 

1 

j  '■A 

'fli 

Year. 

*H 

•-< 

§  8 

Year. 

»H 

"^ 

Year. 

^ 

*^ 

'^   IfS  J? 

1 

< 

1 

jq 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1^1 

1904.... 

88.2 

90.2 

89.7 

87.3 

1910.... 

80.8 

87.6 

88.8 

88.1 

1916.... 

92.7 

92.2 

91.2 

91.5 

1805.... 

88.0 

92.9 

92.2 

89.3 

1911.... 

87.7 

88.3 

87.2 

85.4 

1917.... 

85.1 

85.0 

78.4 

79.7 

ICOO.... 

82.9 

83.1 

86.8 

87.2 

1912.... 

80.3 

86.3 

88.8 

89.2 

1918.... 

91.1 

85.7 

83.7 

85.4 

W07.... 

88.7 

88.0 

87.0 

88.7 

1913.... 

88.4 

88.7 

88.0 

80.3 

1919.... 

39.5 

9a4 

91.9 

91.3 

1908.... 

92.9 

94.1 

93.5 

87.7 

1914 

86.5 

87.6 

88.9 

88.0 

1920.... 

90.0 

88.7 

8&3 

88wl 

1909.... 

9a7 

84.5 

84.7 

8L2 

1915.... 

9a5 

9ao 

82.3 

8a9 

1921.... 

88.0 

86.5 

83.8 

84.6 

Table  109. — Rice:  Forecasts  of  production  ^  monthly,  uith  preliminary  and  final  estimates. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 


I      July. 


August. 


Septem- 


October. 


Final 
estimate. 


I    BfuheU. 

1912 '  23,000 

1913 27,000 

1914 23,619 

1915 29,921 

1916 34,182 

1917 34,372 

1918 43,373 

1919 42,487 

1920 52,055 

Average 34,445 

1921 i  33,603 


BusheU. 
23,000 
27,000 
23,925 
29,762 
34,193 

34,566 
41,593 
43,427 
52,000 


BuskfU. 
23,000 
27,000 
24,437 
26,261 
82,828 

82,237 
40,879 
44,383 
52,152 


BusheU. 
24,000 
25,000 
24,453 
26,251 
83,160 

33,256 
41,918 
44  261 
52,298 


BtttlieU. 
25,064 
25,744 
23,649 
28,947 
40,861 

34,738 
38,006 
41,985 
52,066 


34,385 


33,6S6 


83,844 


84,628 


33,480 


32,661 


33,020 


1  36,515 


1  Preliminary. 
Tablb  110. — Rice:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel  Dec.  1,  and  value  per  acre,  by  States, 


I 


Yield  per  acre  (bushels). 


State. 


S.C. 
Oa... 
Fla.. 
Ala.. 
Miss. 


24.4 

26.43a0|26. 
24.4 
25.927.0125. 


0 
26.63a  0)23.0 


0J28. 


0132. 


La 33.13L 

Texas 32.8,3a 

Ark 46.6,4L0|37.9 

Calif. 58. 7|6&  0^65. 5^  0:51.0 


U.S..  37.5:35.4 


25.0 

3ao 

26.024.028.024.022.0 


23.024.0 
024.0 


26.4 
29.1 


31.0 


835.236. 
^  0^32. 034.0 
46.0149.0 


34.539.539.0 


25.025.0 
26.026. 


2ao 


3L02aO 


0134.5 
36.1 
53.6 
54. 


4ai 


Farm  price  per  bushel  (cents). 


till 


153! 
140! 

124 

137 

130' 
135 
1301 
133 


90 

90|    88 

60 


131. 8|93. 5185. 8,92. 4 


75 


92 
89 
70 
70 

85 

93 
92 
90 
100     901 


90|    90 

87 

75l    75 


75 


88     80 

90     90 

80 

95|    9G 

78 


195 
195 
195 
190 
190 


195  300 

175  275 
140. 

150  270 

150  190 
1 


190     lao     271 
200,     197, 


290 
225 
175 
290 
200 

110 
125 
181 

2671    121 


9aBS8.9J: 


189.6191.8.206.6,119.1 


101 
92 
115 


Value  per 

acre 
(dollars).! 


5a  14  24. 25 
49.1823.02 
42. 09  2L  34 
100  53. 76  2a  00 
11846.2428.60 


58.2928.67 
58.7786.46 
78.8448.22 
102ja062.1O 


95.365.8788.20 


1  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
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RICE— Continued. 
Tabub  111.— iZtce:  Extent  and  cauus  of  yearly  crop  los9e$,  1909-1990. 


Year. 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Average 


P.cL 

as 

1.0 
7.2 
17.8 

4.8 
7.0 
5.8 
3.9 

3.1 
6.5 
7.2 
4.6 


5.7 


P.d. 

&0 
12.8 

7.2 
.7 

.3 

.6 

2.8 

14.8 

1.1 

3.2 

1.7 

.1 


4.4 


P.d. 

0.4 

1.1 

2.5 

.1 


.1 

.1 

6.8 


6.2 


2.0 


P,d. 


0.8 
.2 
1.5 


P.d. 


0.1 


0) 


0) 


P.ct. 

1.2 

.1 

.4 

i\ 


.4 
.6 

(0 

.6 
.7 
.1 
1.1 


.5 


P.d. 

0.2 

2.6 

1.6 

.1 

.2 
8.1 


1.0 
6.6 


2.1 


P.ct. 

ia3 

18.4 
19.0 
20.0 

6.2 
16.7 
10.1 
24.1 

11.6 
10.0 
10.1 
12.4 


14.1 


P.ct. 

3.1 

.8 

.3 

.6 

1.1 
.4 
.1 
.1 

2.6 

.7 

8.4 

2.7 


1.3 


P.ct. 
1.6 
.5 
1.2 
.2 

.3 
.2 
1.3 

.7 

2.0 
.6 
.4 
.9 


P.ct. 


0.7 

(') 

.5 


(») 


.6 

.5 

1.2 

.2 


.4 


P.ct. 

"b'.l 
...... 

.2 

(») 
.3 


P.cL 
16.7 
20.0 
21.7 
25.4 

9.5 
19.4 
17.6 
2a  6 

19.6 
14.6 
17.3 
17.0 

18.9 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


Table  112. — Ri4:e:  International  trade^  calendar  years  1909-1920. 

Mostly  deaned  rice.  Under  rice  is  included  paddy,  unhulled,  rough,  cleaned,  polished,  broken,  and 
cargo  rice,  in  addition  to  rice  flour  and  meal.  Bice  bran  is  not  included.  Rough  rice  or  paddy,  where 
spedflcally  reported,  has  been  reduced  to  terms  of  cleaned  rice  at  ratio  of  162  pounds  of  rough  or  unhulled 
to  100  pounds  of  deaned.  "  Rice,  other  than  whole  or  cleaned  rice,"  in  the  returns  of  United  Kingdom 
is  not  considered  paddy,  since  the  chief  sources  of  supply  Indicate  that  it  is  practically  all  hulled  rice. 
Cargo  rioe.a  mixture  of  hulled  and  unhulled,  is  induded  without  being  reduced  to  terms  of  cleaned.  Broken 
rice  and  rice  flour  and  meal  are  taken  without  being  reduced  to  terms  of  whde  deaned  rice.  See  "  General 
note,"  Table  17. 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1018 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

IfiOOlbs. 
5,488,517 
3,550,283 
1,893,336 

Imports. 

1,000  lbs. 
285,928 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORT- 
LNO  COUNTRIES. 

British  India 

French  Indo-Gliina. 

1,000  lbs. 

278,272 

41 

1,000  lbs. 
6,337,616 
2,288,040 
1,928,607 

461 

99.948 

«102 

1,000  lbs, 
341,632 

1,000  lbs. 

1,681,737 

2,109,962 

987,873 

1,000  lbs. 
176,082 

1,000  lbs. 
2,390,397 

Siam 

8 

2 

5 

»  28,405 

49, 192 

14 

678,555 

153,567 

621,398 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORT^ 
INO  COUNTRIES. 

Austria-Hungary... 
RplpiiiTn . , . . . 

JS-..U1 

ISM...    0 

1,1:8,111 
nn[mi 

0I-S.V72 
&.>n,076 

778, 6S2 

in,  is7 

412,7«1 
2.V>,461 

159,  ns 

97.'*,  095 

7nS63 

2[)a.SI4 

l,242,(m 

27,527 

650,324 
241,300 
324,412 
610,582 
203 
349,761 

8,233 
62,671 

6,523 

Brazil 

2 

762,405 
931,203 
387,892 
1,583,573 
10,510 
379,862 

61.726 

290,758 

Ceylon 

China 

163,692 

41,578 

Cuba 

Dutch  East  Indies. . 

132,400 

53,700 

79,087 

396,628 

61,936 

<  1,446 

476,276 

357,548 

6  43,312 

»4 

6,746 

6  173 

758,875 

90,564 

16,215 

692,361 

5,073 
28,838 
3,807 

9,031 
49,426 
23,404 

EgA'Dt 

383 
197,119 
172,865 
157,028 
142,049 
49,618 
301,029 
101,165 
170,491 

8,974 
36.091 

France 

Germany 

1,362 
25,682 

Japan.. 

1,549,056 

131,606 

10,755 

522,641 

'*42H,'867* 

57,744 

1,647,461 
96,619 
44,830 

19,813 

Mauritius 

Netherlands 

Penang 

3 

893,672 

11,229 

206 

223 

2,490 

193,904 

2G,G05 

69 

Pcrak 

"iislm' 

2,891 
110 

Philippine  Islands. 
Russia 

Sdangor 

1,385,669" 
849,032 
636,089 

1,368,208 

GOO 

1,135,513 

1  818 

167,933 

123,416 

640 

189,938 
445,193 
422,231 
131,647 
230,302 

7 

Singapore 

221,850 

United  Kingdom. . 

United  States 

Other  countries 

445,828 
163,308 
495,436 

89,074 

376,876 

51,046 

32,263 
392,613 
130,249 

TotaL 

11,439,950 

12,720,845 

11,178,249 

12,928,111 

5,401,546 

5,536,602  '3,796,878 

1 

4,428,713 

^  Austria  only,  new  boundaries. 
'  Tiiree-year  average. 


»  Four-year  average. 
*  Two-year  average. 
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CEREALS  CONSUMED. 

Table  113. — Consumption  of  ipecified  cereals  in  selected  oountnes^  yearly  average, 

1909-1918. 


Barley  .1 

Com.* 

Oats. 

Country  and  period. 

Total. 

Per 

capita. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

A  nstria-IImiffsry  : 

1909-1913 

IfiOOhtuh. 
140,390 

19,303 

52,552 
43,796 

302,601 

•33,010 
136,325 

10,922 
11,179 

89,642 
88,407 

14,334 
6,463 

112,820 
87,044 

168,859 
188,616 

B%AeU, 
2.71 

2.67 

1.83 
1.16 

4.60 

.14 
.64 

.31 
.31 

1.78 
1.69 

2.38 
1.00 

2.60 
2.00 

1.80 
1.87 

IfiOOlnuK 
231,675 

17,267 

42,035 
28,367 

31,967 

87,240 
89,146 

U4,852 
101,  OU 

»8,391 
3,980 

21,735 
17,445 

^^ 

2,669,048 
2,719,378 

B%»lui$. 
4.47 

2.30 

1.06 
.78 

.48 

.36 
.36 

3.31 
2.77 

.07 
.07 

3.60 
2.69 

1.78 
1.34 

28.60 
26.99 

ifiOOlnuK 
241,684 

49,090 

339,865 
279,832 

696,227 

4. 67 

Belgium: 

1909-1913 

6.68 

Prance: 

1909-1913 

8.59 

1914-1918 

7.41 

OennMiy: 

1909-1913 

9.06 

India  (Britlah): 

1*1^1913 

1914-1918 

Italy: 

1909-1913 

45,095 
60;431 

1.8t 

1914-1918 

1.86 

Japan: 

1909-1913 

1914-1918 

Netherlands: 

1909-1913 

26,607 
22^766 

249,129 
246,879 

1,106,063 
1,309,844 

4.41 

1914-1918 

8.63 

United  Kingdam: 

1909-1913 

6.51 

1914-1918 

6.66 

United  States:  < 

190^1913 

11.81 

1914-1918 

13.00 

Rice.* 

Rye.« 

WlMat.* 

Country  and  period. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Total. 

Per 
a^ta. 

Totol. 

Per 
capita. 

Austria-Hungary: 

1909-1913 

ifioom. 

182,921 

80,882 

440,791 
409,910 

617,145 

67,890,542 
66,053,356 

618,306 
85^688 

14,602,192 
18,040,238 

303,407 
109,190 

678,290 
883^137 

874,765 
1,102;  844 

Pimnd». 
3.53 

ia79 

11.14 
12.44 

7.86 

277.94 
263.68 

14.94 
23.60 

282.  OS 
324.89 

50L15 
16.74 

15.01 
2a  26 

9.34 
10.35 

1,000  }m$\, 
162,887 

27,664 

51,844 
30^831 

418,798 

Bu9ktU, 
3.15 

8.68 

1.31 
.82 

6.87 

IfiOObMk. 
228,110 

63,973 

360,927 
i^990 

220,458 

3M,147 
304,066 

236,479 
242,080 

29,338 
29,693 

26,962 
22,831 

277,636 
264^868 

531,813 
697,476 

BuAiU, 
4.41 

Belgium: 

1909-1913 

8.63 

France: 

1909-1913 

0.12 

1914-1918 

7.81 

Germany: 

1909-1913 

3.35 

IndLi  (British): 

1909-1913 

1.28 

1914-1918 

1.21 

lUIy: 

1909-1913 

6,946 
6,966 

.17 
.16 

0.89 

1914-1918 

6.68 

Japan: 

1909-1913 

57 

1914-1918 

.53 

Netherlands: 

1909-1913 

27,961 
H146 

3,873 
3^478 

81,580 
41,335 

4.64 
2.17 

.09 
.08 

.34 
.41 

4.47 

1914-1918 

tVi 

United  Kingdom: 

1909-1913 

6.14 

1914-1918 

6.06 

United  States: « 

1909-1913 

6.68 

1914-1918 

6.93 

1  Includes  malt  converted  to  barley. 

*  Includes  com  meal  converted  to  oom. 

'  Two-yearaverage  1012-13. 

<  Includes  insolar  possessions. 

*Mo^l  V  cleaned  and  Inchides  rice  floor,  rlee  i 

•includes  flour  converted  to  grain. 


al,  and  broken  rlee. 
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POTATOES. 
Table  1X4.— Potatoes:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries,  1909-1921. 


Cocintrj. 


NORTH  AMKEICA. 

UDitod  Stat«8 


Ganada: 

Prince  Edward  IsHuid.. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Now  Brtmswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


Total  Canada. 


Mexico 

Newfoundland. 


Total  North  America . 


SOXTTH  AMERICA. 


Argentina. 
ChUe 


Total  South  America . . 


EUEOFS. 

Austria.. 

Croatia  Slavonia  ' 

B ovinia  Hefxegovina*. 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Hnngary  proper 

Italy 

Yugo-Slavia. 

Luxemburg 

Malta 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Rumania ' 

I>o." 

Ru-^sia  proper  *. 

Poland 

N  orthem  Caucasia  ». . . 

Serbia* 

Spain 

Sweden 

Swit2ertend 


Area. 


Avcr- 
aRe.» 

190d- 
1913. 


1,000 
acres. 
3,680 


1919 


t,000 
acre*. 
3,542 


32 
32 
42 
120 
156 
26 
29 
M 
14 


4,155 


235 
06 


301 


•3,105 

193 

60 

3Q0 

«8 


145 

184 

•3,8-U 

3«H,2GO 

•1,521 

668 


36 
4 

414 

102 

•28 

•."iS 

8,302 

•2,628 

197 

30 

687 

379 

185 


ae 

62 
76 
316 
167 
42 
66 
40 
IB 


819 


78 


230 


388 

•12 

•808 

237 

201 

3,299 

5,389 


763 
"33' 


445 

132 

•142 


"2,846 


805 
417 
136 


1920 


t/XJO 
acres, 
Z,6S7 


» 
50 

78 
311 
158 
37 
54 
43 
18 


785 


324 
77 


401 


1921 


acres. 
3,815 


S7 
99 
75 
222 
164 
38 
50 
51 
17 


702 


94 


290 


366 

15 

1,494 

228 

208 

3,770 

6,078 

626 

744 

349 

33 


427 

130 

•240 


4,06e 


841 
367 
123 


313 


419 

19 

1,517 

208 

198 

3,807 

6,627 

656 

741 


33 


430 
130 
402 


4,777 


780 
363 
113 


Production. 


Aver- 
age,* 
1900- 
1913. 


1,000 
bushels. 
356,627 


5,901 
6,627 
8,898 
19,723 
20,720 
4,756 
4,812 
3,934 
3,128 


1919 


ifioo 

bushfls. 
322,867 


4,529 
9,992 
10,790 
57,280 
15,145 
6,288 
11,250 
8,241 
8,060 


78,498  I  125,575 


1920 


1,000 
huihels. 
403,296 


6,175 
10,209 
15,510 
57,633 
23,962 
3,410 
6,861 
7,138 
2,933 


1921 


1,000 
bushels. 
340,823 


5,9fi6 
6,414 
10, 192 
30,089 
15,400 
5,858 
10,344 
8,143 
2,940 


133,831     107,346 


921 
1,495  > 


452  I 


437,544 


40,216 
8,023 


•8,700  I      10,944  ,    11,S37 


48,239 


•456,485 

22,254 

3,350 

107.021 

<454 


•20,022        24,600       26,207 


J. 


32,440 

20,975 

•  489,377 

•1,681,950 

» 180, 103 

60,813 


6,439 

672 

110,153 

24,821 

•3,634 

•1,144 

862,798 

•373,917 

15,663 

2,201 

93,413 

60,327 

40,537 


103,931 
739 

<  84,093 
53,087 
17,718 

312,712 

789,210 


50,989' 
*  6,565' 


105,318 

37,912 

•10.443 

<401 


«386,315 


101,020 
77,574 
27,925 


82,913 

*9.^ 

ISO,  TliO 

4.'^,  310 

17,  «<i5 

427,610 

1,^7,0.' 1 

•52,261 

5;2H4 
5.'.4 

9\,mi 

31,076 
»  3,226 


93,329 

1,650 

130,429 


lH,2i5 

32:^.527 

l>^").234 

45,:.P2 

5S,im 

i*:ii,'H)6 

2,756 

'si; 70S 
27.305 


64-1,020  i  567, 0S3 


107,831  1  102,225 
61,655  I  &2/MH) 
28,256       25.373 


1  Five-year  average,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statistics  were  onavailabie. 

•  Uuomcial. 

•  Old  boundaries. 

•  Average  1915-1916. 

•  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 

•  Alsace-Lorraine  included  with  Germany. 
»  Grown  alone. 

•  Former  Kingdom,  Bessarabia  and  Bukowina. 

•  Former  Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  Bukowina,  and  Transylvania, 
w  Bessarabia  only. 

»i  Grown  with  com. 

u  Former  Russian  Poland,  Western  Galicia.  and  Posen. 
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POTATOES— Continued. 

Table  114. — Potatoes:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries,  1909-lOil — 

Continued. 


Aver- 

M09^ 
1913. 

1,000 

acre*. 

408 

145 

26 

590 

Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

1919 

1,000 
aerea, 
446 
155 
29 
580 

1920 

1921 

Aver- 
1913. 

1919 

1920 

1021 

EUROPE— continued . 
United  Kinjdom: 

1,000 

acres. 

517 

162 

28 
584 

1,000 
acres, 
532 
154 
26 
568 

1,000 
bushels. 
94,487 
34,674 
5,403 
119,874 

1,000 

bushels. 

95,984 

31,061 

6,048 

102,555. 

1,000 
bushels. 
113,979 

46,181 
3,650 

74, 141 

1,000 
bushflf. 

104,981 
3,827 
5,451 

95,427 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom.. 

1,169 

1,219 

1,291 

1,280 

254,438 

235,648 

237,960 

244,688 

Total  Europe 

32,594 



4,905,397 

^ 



" 

ASIA. 

Japan 

Russia  (Asiatic) 

174 
399 

344 

334 

24,738 
33,151 

67,236 

47,278 

1 

Total  Asia  

573 

57,889 

...1 





AFRICA. 

Algeria 

45 
62 

44 

42 

46 

1,783 
3,269 

V»'3,'669* 

985 
u  3,668 

6S3 

Union  South  Africa 

u.rafi? 

1 

Total  Africa 

107 

1 

5,052 

.     . 

'  ••, 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia: 

Queensland 

S 
39 
55 
8 
3 
24 

6 
21 
52 
3 
4 
25 

4 
20 
5^ 
3 
4 
29 

524 

3,378 

5,9S3 

891 

309 

2,989 

414 

1,133 

5,135 

493 

437 

2,110 

293 

1,867 

6,446 

412 

494 

2,47U 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania. ....,.,.» 

Total  Australia 

137 

111 

114 

14,077 

9,722 

10,984 

New  Zealand 

28 

19 

25 

22 

6,0-17 

3,938 

5,402 

Total  Australasia 

165 

130 

139  1 

20,124 

13,660 

16,386 

Grand  total 

37,895 

5,474,245 

i 

i 

"  Including  quantities  enumerated  in  Native  Locutions,  Reserves,  etc.,  in  1918. 

Table  115. — Potatoes:   World  production  so  far  as  reported,  1900-1921. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

■     Year. 

Production. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

BusheU. 

Bushds. 

1900 

4,3S2,031,000 

1906 

4,789,112,000 

1912 

5,872,953,000 

1918 

2,744,444,000 

W)\ 

4,669,9.^,000 

1907 

5,122,078,000 

1913 

6,802,910,000 

1919 

2,963,720,000 

19V2 

4,674,000,000 

1908 

5,295,043,000 

1914 

5,016,291,000 

1920 

2,815,826,000 

Ki'3 

4,409,793,000 

1909 

5,  .595, 507, 000 

1915 

4,848,726,000 

1921 

3,303,480,000 

11K)4 

4,298,049,000 

1910 

5,242,278,000 

1916 

3,197,224,000 

1905 

5, 2W,  598, 000 

1911 

4,842,109,000 

1917 

3,103,876,000 
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POTATOES— Contdnued. 
■Table- 3 16. — PoiBtot*:  At'erage  yield  per  acre  cf  undermentumed  countrieSj  190O-19tl. 


Ye»r. 

United 
SUtes. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean). 

Ger- 

Austria. 

Hungary 
prqiHsr. 

France. 

United 
King- 
dom. 

Average: 

1900-1909 

1910-1919 

ButluU. 
91.4 
95.3 

■ 

Bu»heU. 

99.9 

U07.9 

BuiheU. 
200.0 
187.9 

BuBleU. 
15L1 
123.2 

BuahtU. 

118.7 

U22.2 

Biuhdt. 
133.8 

loao 

Biuhdi, 
193.8 
217.1 

1919                             

01.  «2 

146.4 
170.8 
148.9 

83.8 
84.8 
83.7 

94.8 
113.0 
85.0 

193.3 

1900 lias 

121.4 
69.5 

184.3 

1921 9a9 

19L2 

» 7-year  average. 


>  England  and  Wales. 


Table  117. — Potatoes:  Acreage^  production,  value,  exports,  etc,,  in  the  United  States, 

1849-1921. 

Note.— Figures  in  Uialki  are  census  returns;  flsures  in  ronum  are  estimates  of  the  Deparment  of  Agri- 
culture. Estimates  of  acres  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  to 
to  the  published  acreage  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  base  is  used  for  applying  percentage 
estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available.  Acreages  have  been  revised  for  years  1800-190B  so 
as  to  be  consistent  with  the  following  as  well  as  the  preceding  census  acreage,  and  total  production  and 
farm  values  are  adjusted  accordingly. 


Acre- 

omit- 
ted). 

Aver- 

jdefd 
per 
acre. 

Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
basheL 
Dec.  1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1. 

Chicago  cash  price  per  bushd, 
fair  to  fancy.* 

Domestic 

year 

be^nning 

July  1. 

Imports 

during 

fiscal 

year  be- 

Year. 

Following 

Low. 
Cents. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

1W9 

Aerft,    Bu9k. 

Bushel*. 

66,798 

{{^.^ 

162,228 
197,285 

271,769 
191,025 

218,772 
280,257 
247,759 

198,626 
293,918 
262,053 
aVi,  268 
278,885 

331,685 
322,954 
302,000 
394,553 
319,032 

292,737 
420,647 
331,525 
409,921 

359,721 
286,953 
442,108 
411,860 

322,867 
403,296 
346,823 

Cents. 

DoUare. 

Cents. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

Buskeis. 

Bushels. 

1859  ... 



1866-1875 

1,261 
1,998 
2,653 

2,975 
2,813 
2,811 
1,939 
2,987 

2,996 
3,078 
3,080 
3,172 
3,195 

3,244 
3,375 
3,503 
5,669 
3,720 

3,619 
3,711 
3,668 
3,711 

3,734 
3,565 
4,384 
4,295 

3,542 
3,657 
3,815 

93.0 
81.2 
74.4 

91.4 
67.9 
77.0 
88.6 
82.9 

66.3 
95.5 
85.1 
111.1 
87.3 

102.2 
95.7 
86.2 

107.5 
93.8 

80.9 
113.4 
9a4 

lias 

96.3 
80.5 
100.8 
95.9 

91.2 
110.3 
9a9 

53.5 
5a6 
47.1 

29.0 
64.2 
41.5 
39.7 
42.3 

76.3 
46.9 
60.9 

44.8 
61.1 

5a6 

61.3 
69.7 
54.2 
55.7 

79.9 
50.5 
68.7 

48.7 

61.7 
146.1 
122.8 
119.3 

159.5 
114.5 
111.1 

62,754 

82,085 
92,908 

78,783 
103,442 

90,897 
103,365 
104,764 

151,602 
137,730 
159, 620 
157,646 
170, 340 

167, 795 
197,}<63 
21U,  t)18 
213, 679 
19»,566 

233,778 
212,550 
227,903 
199,400 

221,992 
419,333 
542,774 
491,527 

514,  S55 
461, 778 
385,192 

1 

549,755 
651,248 
651,736 

926,646 
605,187 
579,833 
809,472 
741,483 

528,484 

^,075 

484,042 

1,163,270 

1,000,326 

1,530,461 

1,203,894 

763,651 

999,476 

2,383,887 

1, 237, 276 
2,028,261 
1,794,073 
3,135,474 

4,017,760 
2,489,001 
3,45.3,307 
3,688,840 

3,723,434 
4,803,159 

236,346 
2,3^421 
2,841,614 

246,178 
1,171,378 
530,420 
155,861 
371,911 

7,656,162 
358,506 
3,161,581 
^186  199 
1,948,160 

176,917 
403,952 
8,383,966 
353,208 
218,984 

13,734,696 

^230 

3,646,993 

270,942 

209,632 
3,079,025 
1,180,480 
3,534,076 

6,940,930 
3,423,189 

1876-1885 

1886-1895 

1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 

1901.... 
1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 
1905.... 

1906.... 

1907.... 
19ai.... 
1909.... 
1910«... 

1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1914.... 

1915.... 
1916.... 
1917.... 
1918.,.. 

1919«... 
1920.... 
1921.... 

46 

18 
50 
30 
35 
40 

76 
42 
60 
32 

55 

40 
46 
60 
20 
30 

70 
40 
50 
30 

53 
1'25 

93 
•90 

»2S0 
»120 
MOO 

56 

26 
62 
36 
46 

48 

82 

48 
66 
38 
66 

43 

58 
77 

58 
48 

100 
65 
70 
66 

96 
190 
135 

«225 

»360 
»225 
»245 

49 

19 
60 
33 
27 
36 

68 
42 
95 
20 
48 

55 
50 
70 
16 
35 

.90 
33 
60 
34 

80 

200 

«80 

»125 

>685 
«40 
•190 

72 

26 
87 
52 
39 
60 

100 
60 

116 
25 
73 

75 
80 
150 
34 
75 

200 
70 
90 

150 

110 

375 

»250 

»250 

>925 
«500 
»235 

1  Burbank  to  1910. 


*  Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 


«  Per  100  pounds. 
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POTATOES— Continued. 
Tablb  118.— Potototfs:  jLaeage^  production,  and  toial/arm  vahte,  by  States^  19tO-tt, 


State. 


Thousands  of  acres. 


IMO 


lyni 


Prodaetion  (thou- 
sands of  bushels). 


isao 


1921 » 


Total  value,  basis 
Dee.  1  price  (thou- 
sands  of  dollars). 


1920 


i9ai> 


Maine 

New  Hampdiire. . . 

Vermont 

If  assachusetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsytvuiia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vir^nia. 

WestViisinia. 

North  Carolina..... 
South  Caroliiia 

Georgia 

Plorida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IDinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

fowa 

Misaoiu"! 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

'Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Aloboina. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

OUahoma. 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wrofnlng 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreeon 

Calliomia 

United  States 


121 

15 

27 

32 

3 

24 
325 

90 
246 

10 

M 

154 
47 
46 

» 

22 
23 

116 
68 
122 

345 
306 
319 
96 
80 

83 
76 
85 
60 
57 

85 
27 
16 
27 
86 

85 

81 
40 
15 
73 

4 

4 

16 
4 

45 
63 
43 

70 


129 
14 

26 
29 
3 


330 
95 

281 
10 

49 
186 
48 
46 
80 


17 
116 

70 
121 

340 
815 
367 
96 
82 

120 
80 

102 
65 

58 

85 
82 

16 
27 
87 

86 
83 
44 

19 
90 

4 
4 
15 
4 

57 
55 

43 

74 


21,771 

1,905 

3,519 

4^000 

330 

2^760 
40,625 
14,040 
28,290 

1,060 


1,628 
2;  415 
11,600 
&528 
7;  930 

86,225 
83,264 
31,581 
10^560 
6^560 

^557 
7;950 
&415 
$100 
5^643 

2,905 
1,809 
1,392 
1,756 
1,873 

^418 

4^400 
1,875 
9^490 

300 

360 

3,024 

540 

8,100 
8,215 
5^600 
9,800 


37,152 
2,240 
3,760 
3,335 
345 

2;  369 
33,990 

9,025 

21,586 

500 

8,186 
H6e8 
4»060 
4,048 
2,USO 

1,725 
1,564 
6,728 
3,570 
6^413 

27,200 
21,420 
27,525 
4,128 
4*756 

11,520 
4,400 
8,160 
4,160 
3,770 

1,820 
2,400 
1,088 
1,809 
2^072 

2,088 
1,815 
5^000 
2,052 
11,070 

206 

460 

2,415 

592 

10,545 
7,425 
3,870 

10^064 


27,214 
2^953 
4,388 
6^000 
528 

4,140 
47,938 
17^560 
3^060 

1,060 

5l3S8 
1^566 

^614 
6,944 

3,386 
4,830 

15,660 
8,682 

11,498 


3,657 


3^815 


403^296 


846^823 


461,778 


386^192 


» I'reliminary. 
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Table  119,— Potatoes:  Condition  o/crop.  United  States,  on  1st  of  months  named,  1900- 

1921. 


Oct. 


G2.3 
85. 1 
67.7 
73.3 
74.2 
62.6 
79.0 
73.7 
67.9 
82,7 
06.5 


Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1900 

P.ct. 
91.3 

87.4 
92.9 
88.1 
03.9 
91.2 
91.5 
90.2 
89.6 
93.0 
86.3 

P.d. 
88.2 
62.3 
94.8 
87.2 
94.1 
87.2 
89.0 
88.5 
82.9 
85.8 
75.8 

P.ct. 

80.0 
52.2 
89.1 
84.3 
91.6 
80.9. 
85.3 
80.2 
73.7 
80.9 
70.5 

P.ct. 

74.4 
54.0 
82.5 
74.6 
89.5 
74.3 
82.2 
77.0 
68.7 
78.8 
71.8 

1911 

P.ct. 

76.0 
88.9 
86.2 
83.6 
91.1 
87.8 
90.1 
87.6 
87.6 
89.8 
83.4 

P.ct. 
62.3 

87.8 
78.0 
79.0 
92.0 
80.8 
87.9 
79.9 
75.1 
87.0 
66.8 

P.ct. 

69.8 
87.2 
69.9 
75.8 
82.7 
67.4 
82.7 
74.5 
69.5 
84.3 
63.7 

1901 

1912 

1902 

1913 

1903     

1914  

1904 

1915 

1905 

1916 

1906 

1917 

1907   

1918 

1908 

1919 

1009 

1920 

1910 

1921 

Table  120. — Potatoes:  Forecasts  of  prodtu^iony  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

Septam^ 

OctotNir. 

Novem- 
ber  pro- 
duction 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1912 

*Buthelt. 
352,000 
343,000 
360,614 
393,358 
368,810 
451, 716 
405,507 
390, 748 
387,588 

Buthels. 
371,000 
339,000 
369,634 
430,808 

^.^ 

390^07 
357^20 
401,903 

Bwheh. 

398,000 
325,000 
370,963 
405,909 
318,492 
461,908 
384,529 
340,194 
412,933 

Buihels. 
401,000 
319,000 
383,619 
368,151 
300,563 
452,923 
301,279 
350,070 
414,986 

BusheU. 
414,280 
328,550 
40->,2&S 
359,253 
288,964 
439,680 
$     390, 101 
352,025 
421,252 

Buaheli. 

420  047 

1913 

331*525 

1914 

4C>y;92i 

359, 721 

1915 

1916 

286,9^ 
442  108 

1917 

1918 

411, S60 

1919 

322,807 
403,200 

1920 

Average 

383,704 

387,992 

380,770 

375,732 

377,823 

376,544 

1921 

376,997 

315,918 

322,985 

345,844 

350,070 

1340  823 

*  Preliininary. 
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Table  121. — Potatoes:    Yield  per  acre^  -price  per  bushel  December  /,  and  value  per  acre, 

by  States. 


Yield  per  acre  (bushels). 

Farm 

price  per  bushel  (cents). 

Value  per 
acreCdol. 
lars).i 

state. 

i. 

C^* 

|. 

IS, 

2 

1 

i 

I 

1 

I 

W3 

2 
S 

s 

2 
2 

1 

1 

P 

1 

Me... 

204 

125 

200 

230 

177 

288 

95 

65 

^ 

33 

70 

142 

130 

120 

140 

125 

85 

247.09  244.80 

N.H.. 

127 

107 

140 

102 

127 

160 

124 

61 

ra   60 

95 

166 

167 

145 

175 

155 

136191. 25,216. 00 

Vt 

122 

100 

130 

100 

130 

150 

106 

55 

72     47 

S5l    71 

81 

139 

140 

138 

125 

1041158.92  160.00 

Mass.  . 

116 

115 

133 

90 

125 

115 

134 

76 

M 

175 

175 

170 

190 

150 

152189. 02174. 80 

R.I... 

118 

135 

130 

100 

110 

115 

]3« 

77 

90'    70 
i 

92 

185 

175 

173 

180 

160 

160  19a  81 184. 00 

Conn.. 

100 

110 

95 

75 

115 

103 

13. 

7A 

87,    65 

96 

175 

164 

165 

195 

150 

150164.43154.60 

N.Y.. 

106 

95 

98 

109 

125 

103 

104 

m 

8(fc 

44 

82 

1.58 

130 

122 

145 

118 

108131.841  111.  24 

N.J... 

111 

114 

92 

96 

156 

95 

119 

66 

82 

61 

75 

155 

141 

170 

169 

126 

142172.70134.90 

Pa 

95 

92 

80 

100 

115 

86 

112 

57 

§01 

58 

75 

148 

135 

151 

154 

124 

133129.04 

114.38 

Del.... 

84 

95 

87 

83 

106 

50 

102 

70 

n   70 

75 

125 

130 

140 

125 

100 

110 113. 51 

65.00 

Md.... 

88 

100 

80 

94 

102 

65 

95 

5« 

67^    60 

62 

133 

119 

120 

130 

95 

110112.09 

71.50 

Va 

107 

991    94 

114 

120 

108 

1G3 

65 

801    77 

61 

137 

125 

120 

157 

95 

110141.53.118.80 

W.Va. 

99 

115 

87 

90 

120 

85 

122 

62 

Oft     81 

65 

158 

132 

160 

175 

135 

163149.91 

13&55 

N.C... 

89 

90 

95 

80 

91 

88 

im 

n 

n   92 

73 

140 

143 

135 

163 

142 

143129.91 

126.84 

B.C.. 

94 

96 

102 

85 

100 

85 

l^ 

112 

130.  125 

115 

175 

210 

•193 
"  18& 

200 

180 

150176.94 

127.50 

Ga 

75 

84 

70 

70 

74 

75 

I.. 

hi 

lOS,  105 

99 

175 

199 

217 

208 

165140.82 

123.75 

Fla.... 

93 

91,  100 

76 

105 

92 

]m 

nu 

117   113 

115 

200 

205 

200 

210 

200 

190,18a  83 

174.80 

Ohio.. 

78 

100     69 

61 

100 

58 

i:i2 

53 

m  53 

70 

182 

143 

150 

192 

135 

155116. 10 

89.90 

Ind.... 

73 

92 

80 

44 

96 

51 

117 

50 

H4'    56 

56 

177 

139 

135 

195 

133 

145 105. 45 

73.05 

ni 

66 

90 

72 

52 

65 

53 

m 

60 

80:    61 

1 

59 

179 

1.52 

148 

190 

145 

140 

108.67 

74.20 

Mich. . 

91 

95 

84 

*90 

105 

80 

^ 

41 

53     30 

56 

160 

105 

89 

13,5 

92 

95 

93.88 

76.00 

Wis... 

99 

114 

110 

94 

108 

68 

Sil 

^i 

M     30 

45 

147 

90 

80 

140 

86 

95 

9a  83 

64.60 

Minn.. 

96 

112 

105 

87 

99 

75 

77 

2.H 

621    32 

39 

130 

91 

75 

153 

80 

90  94.20 

67.50 

Iowa. . 

73 

95'    72 

46 

110 

43 

113 

m 

«2     59 

54 

175 

131 

133 

192 

122 

140  103. 25 

6a20 

Mo.... 

73 

87 

61 

75 

82 

58 

124 

m 

93,    73 

60 

ISO 

137 

153 

184 

151 

135 

lia47 

78.30 

N.D.. 

76 

43 

99 

63 

79 

96 

1^1 

2S 

5n|    42 

41 

115 

130 

73 

160 

98 

70 

82.67 

67.20 

8.D... 

78 

90 

91 

60 

106 

55 

92 

m 

63     47 

35 

137 

111 

93 

190 

97 

107 

91.55 

68.85 

Nebr.. 

81 

85 

86 

6.5 

99 

80 

103 

51 

7S'    54 

42 

1.50 

107 

lis 

190 

120 

120105.05 

9a  00 

Kans.. 

67 

57     53 

76 

8.5 

64 

ir> 

T3 

91      77 

74 

105 

1.52 

144 

190 

150 

13.5  Ua  40:  86.40 

Ky.... 

81 

96     75 

70 

99 

65 

12:^ 

ft- 

Iffi     84 

5.5 

142 

140 

165 

210 

150 

165 134. 59  107. 26 

Tenn . . 

73 

94;    70 

67 

83 

52 

1^ 

TM 

1 
97     91 

63 

149 

126 

165 

172 

100 

165120.83^85.80 

Ala.... 

75 

72 

80 

80 

67 

75 

IW 

m 

lOSi  101 

90 

169 

182 

181 

215 

200 

170146.79  127.50 

Miss... 

80 

78 

80 

85 

87 

68 

Uh 

Wt 

100!    95 

84 

160 

108 

165 

185 

200 

200139.66136.00 

La 

68 

64.     79 

64 

6,5 

67 

im 

S3 

9Q     97 

95 

107 

184 

150 

220 

203 

180  123.511 12a  60 

Tex... 

59 

60     55i    73 

1 

52 

56 

ni^ 

10^ 

112   104 

105 

190 

210 

200 

210 

220 

190119.74  106.40 

1 

Okla.. 

62 

69j    3-1 

75 

74 

58 

1.^1 

ij;^ 

105     90 

84 

195 

180 

195 

205 

ISO 

185116.16 

107.30 

Ark. . . 

67 

8O1     50 

73 

78 

55 

IW 

02 

100     97 

76 

190 

157 

184 

2a5 

175 

1801125.45 

99.00 

Mont.. 

103 

95,  ISTy 

60 

110 

11.5 

k: 

in 

f.7,    64 

50 

120 

102 

80 

160 

105 

80  113. 28 

92.00 

Wyo.. 

124 

1551  150 

80 

12,5 

108 

1U> 

(iu 

05,     70 

60 

128 

104 

85 

190 

120 

118,151. 42 

127.44 

Colo... 

13S 

IGOI  160 

115 

130 

123 

86 

41 

65'    50 

65 

135 

91 

99 

170 

80 

73157.96 

89.79 

N.Mex 

8.5 

II61  100 

5S 

75 

74 

148 

65 

140,    95 

95 

175 

165 

160 

190 

210 

180150. 52 

133.20 

Ariz... 

93 

105;    H5 

70 

90 

115 

m 

125 

135'  120 

100 

180 

150 

205 

195 

190 

140169.25il61.00 

Utah.. 

171 

189    ISO   136 

189 

161 

84 

49 

581    CO 

63 

130 

78 

97 

137 

80 

85178.71136.85 

Nev... 

159 

207   1711  135 

13.5 

148 

107 

60 

681    70 

70 

130 

120 

123 

150 

1.56 

120  223.77  177.60 

Idaho. 

172 

156    1851  155 

180 

185 

77 

29 

60     48 

56 

127 

79 

81 

151 

68 

77164.01  142.45 

Wash.. 

134 

125    132    125 

1.55 

13.5 

83 

36 

60I     5.5 

63 

98 

92 

101 

145 

95 

99'l47.70133.65 

Orej?... 

l»i 

laS   llOl    94 

130 

90 

82 

81 

58!    60 

60 

90 

80 

100 

150 

80 

109115.28   98.10 

Calif... 

139 

145   1431  130 

140 

136 

114 

65 

70|    70 

75 

140 

150 

120 

171 

150 

130  203.76176.80 

U.S. 

97.8 

100.895.9|91.2 

iia  3  90.  ojioa  3,5a  5J68. 7J4a  7 

61.7146.1 

122.8 

119.3 

159.5 

114. 5111. 11125.60.100. 97 

>  Based  upon  firm  price  Dec.  1. 
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Table  122. — Potatoes:  Fami  price,  cents  per  btuhel  on  Ist  of  each  monthy,  1908-1921. 


. .  .. 

Year. 

Jan.! 

1.  ; 

Feb.    Mar. '  Apr. 
1.        1.        I. 

M.y 

June 
1. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.    Nov. 
1.         1. 

Dec. 
1. 

Yearly 
aver. 

1908 

63.4! 
72.0, 
56.0; 

54.1; 

84.5 

5a  6 

68.4 
4a  7 

7a  6 

147.3 
121.  Oi 
116.11 
178.6: 
105.6, 

66.0     69.01    7a4 
73.3'    80. 0|    86.3 
56.2;    54.6:    47.4 

73.3 

71.3 

77.8 
91.0 

4ai 

96.3 
103.6 
49.8 
81.5 
52.1 
102.3 
247.9 
94.9 
128.4 
386.0 
69.9 

83.6 
85.1 
64.9 
136.0 
86.5 
69.2 
87.1 
56.3 
9.5.4 
17a  8 
141.6 
192.8 
302.9 
138,9 

78.0 
71.5 
72.9 
113.7 
65.0 
75.3 
74.9 
50.5 
109.3 
139.1 
148.8 
187.5 
184.9 
168.0 

74.8 
64.3 
67.8 
88.3 
51.1 
73.9 
W.7 
48.8 
112.0 
122.1 
143.6 
164.2 
134.8 
137.6 

69.2 
57.8 
55.7 
76.3 
45.5 
69.6 
52.8 
60.8 
135.7 
127.8 
127.2 
152.8 
118.3 
123.5 

7a  6 

54.1 
55.7 
79.9 
50.5 
68.7 
48.7 
61.7 
146.1 
122.8 
119.3 
159.5 
114.5 
111.1 

72.1 

1909 

97. 3  97. 7 

38. 4  37. 4 

7a  8 

1910 

56.4 

1911 

66.li    55.3     55.51    62.5!    63.3 
94.4    102.0   117.  ll  127.3    119.7 

80.6 

1912 

72.6 

1913 

53.1'    5Z0'    50.3     48.2 
69.7     7a  7     7a  0'    71.4 
50.4     5a  4     47.81    50.5 
88.0     94.41    97.6'    94.8 
172.4   240.7  234.7   279.6 
122.9  12a  3     92.6     80.1 
114.4    109.4    105.4    118.9 
217.6   243.5-  295.6   393.6 

65.2 
71.3 

sas 

98.8 
274.0 

75.5 
121.4 

<M.3 

1914 

64.4 

1915 

54.4 

1916 

114.1 

1917 

164.9 

1918 

121.8 

1919 

148.2 

1920 

421.3 

202.2 

1921 

95.6|    84.0J    77.8     68.0,    67.1 

114.2 

Average  1912-1921 

99.2' 

i 

107.81  116.7*  118.9 

133.2 

135.5 

13i.6 

134.0 

120.4 

105.3 

101.4 

ioa3 

112.1 

Table  123. — Potatoes:  Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  losses^  1909-1920. 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

99912"-    YBK  1021- 
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POTATOES— Continued. 
«  Table  124.— Poiafoes:  8todc9  cm,  JcmiHory  1, 


State  and  yesr. 


Total  United  States: 

1915-18 , 

19W-17 

1917-18 , 

1919-19 

1919-a(> 

1920-21 

1921-22 , 

Total  (21  NortlMrn  States): 

1915-16 

191»-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 , 

Total  ( 1 1  Far  West  States): 

Wl.V-W , 

1916-17 

1917-18 

191<^19 , 

1919-20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

Total  (lb  vSoathern  States): 

1915-16 

1910-17 , 

11*17-18 

miJ-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 , 

Kaiiie: 

1920-21 

1921-22 

New  \  ork: 

1920-21 

1921-22 , 

Penn^vlvanto: 

19iO-2l , 

1921-22 , 

Ohio: 

1920-21 , 

19-21-22 

Indiana: 

10'2O-21 , 

11)21-22 , 

Illinois: 

1920-21 , 

1921-22 , 

Michigan: 

1920-21 , 

1921-22 

Wisconsin: 

1021^-21 , 

1921-22 

Minnci>(na: 

K»2>>-'21 , 

1921-22 

North  Dakota: 

U>20-21 

1921-22 

Nebraska: 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Kentucky: 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Colorado: 

1920-21 

1921-22 


Total 
prodoe- 

tion, 
bosheis 

(000 
omitted). 


360,721 
286,953 
442,106 
411,800 
322,887 
408,206 
346,823 

264,235 
183,281 
303,809 
281,000 
230,025 
289,501 
243,772 

48^776 
54,081 
70,779 
66,630 
41,369 
51,604 
53,849 

66,710 
40,591 
67,430 
64,170 
51,473 
62,101 
49,202 

21,771 
37,152 

40,625 
33,990 

28,290 
21,586 

11,600 
6,728 

6,528 
3,570 

7,930 
6,413 

36,225 
27,200 

33,264 
21,420 

31, 581 
27,625 

6,557 
11,520 

8,415 
8,160 

5,643 
3,770 

9,490 
11,070  I 


Stoefcs  Jan.  I. 


Fer 

cent 

of 

cfop. 


42.4 
32.3 
46.2 
42.6 
3S.8 
33.6 
40.7 

43.6 
33.1 
40.6 
43.5 
36.4 
34.7 
42.8 

53.9 
44.6 
46.3 
48.0 
43.1 
4L8 
48.3 

27.3 
16.3 
31.0 
32.3 
27.5 
2L8 
2L0 

55.0 

55.0 

47.0 
42.7 

33.0 
33.6 

21.6 
30.0 

12.0 
32.7 

12.0 
36.2 

45.0 
47.1 

48.0 
64.2 

37.0 
42.5 

20.0 
25.2 

28.0 
44.0 

29.0 
43.3 

41.0 

68.9 


Boahels 

COOO 
omhted). 


132,664 
03,866 
204,314 
174,073 
115,  n4 
135,603 
141,042 

110,810 
60,603 
150,666 
122,261 
83,729 
100,457 
104,229 

26,312 
24,140 
32,748 
31,062 
17,880 
21,608 
26,028 

15,432 
8,065 
20,900 
20,730 
14,155 
13,538 
10,7&6 

11,974 
20,4^4 

19,004 
14,514 

0,336 
7,253 

2,436 
2,079 

788 
1,167 

952 
2,322 

16,301 
12,811 

15,967 
13,752 

U,685 
11,608 

1,311 
2,903 

2,356 
3,500 

1,636 
1,632 

3,891 
6,520 


Per  cent  of 
tteeklMldby— I 


Price,  cents  per 


Ofow- 

ers. 


84.8 
83.6 
76.0 
85.8 
77.6 

79.6 
74.9 
84.6 
82.4 
79.5 
86.3 
74.0 

80.6 
71.0 
86.8 
85.3 
71.6 
82.6 
82.0 

82.1 
68. 8 
82.8 
79.5 
69.1 
82.1 
80.  d 

88.0 
80.7 

91.0 
91.5 


86.0 
80.6 


72.0 
68.3 


75.0 
76.3 


83.0 
81.0 


88.0 
74.0 


80.0 
73.4 


62.0 
63.2 


85.0 
73.0 


66.0 
100.0 


92.0 
00.3 


Deal- 
era. 


Dec.  1. 


Mar.l. 


15.3 
17.4 
28wl 
14.7 
22.4 

20.5  , 
25.1  . 

15.4  , 
17.6 

20.5  t 
13,7 
26.0 

19.4 
29.0  I 
13.2 
14.7  I 
28.4  I 
17.4 
18.0  I 

17.9 

3L2 

17.2 

20.6 

iO.9 

17.9  ; 

19.6 

12.0 
19.3 

9.0  , 

8.5  , 


19.0  I 


14.0  , 
19i6  ' 


28.0 
31.7 


25.0 
23.7 


17.0 
19.0 


12.0 
26.0 


20.0 
26.6 


38.0 
36.8 


15.0 
27.0 


34.0 
0.0 


8.0 
9.7 


61.7 

04.4 

146.1 

240L7 

132.8 

130.3 

119.3 

100.4 

156.6 

243.5 

114.6 

84.0 

111.1 

60 

93 

153 

252 

123 

116 

115 

102 

167 

236 

113 

94 

107 

61 

104 

139 

238 

105 

88 

101 

80 

163 

366 

104 

84 

06 

70 

88 

151 

204 

147 

171 

157 

161 

181 

362 

146 

155 

147 

125 

56 

85 

118 

63 

106 

124 

78 

133 

135 

106 

156 

138 

99 

145 

145 

117 

140 

92 

52 

95 

86 

62 

05 

80 

54 

90 

08 

91 

70 

120 

106 

120 

150 

130 

165 

80 

53 

73 
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POTATOES— Continued . 
Table  126. — Potatoes:  International  trade ^  calendar  years  1911-1920, 

Qekebal  Note.— Substantially  the  international  trade  of  the  world.  It  should  not  be  expected  that 
the  world  export  and  import  totals  for  any  year  will  agree.  Among  sources  of  disagreement  are  these: 
i\\  Different  periods  of  time  ooveredin  the  "vear"  of  the  various  countries:  (2)  imports  received  in  year 
subsequent  to  year  of  export;  (3)  want  of  uniformity  in  classification  of  goods  among  countries;  (4)  duller- 
ent  practices  and  varying  degrees  of  failure  in  recording  countries  of  origin  and  ultimate  destination;  <6) 
different  practices  of  recording  reexported  goods;  (6)  opposite  methods  of  treating  free  ports;  (7)  derica: 
errors,  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  not  infreauent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports,  and  the  imp<^ts  given  are  imports  for  consumption  as  far  as  it  is 
feasible  and  consistent  so  to  express  the  facts.  While  there  are  some  Inevitable  omisaons,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  duplications  because  of  reshipments  that  do  not  appear  as  such  in  official  r^>orts. 
For  the  United  Kingdom,  import  ^urcs  refer  to  imports  for  consumption,  when  available,  otherwise  total 
import't,  1  ess  exports,  of ''  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise."  Figures  for  toe  United  States  indude  Alaska, 
Porto  Bico,  ana  Hawaii. 


Country. 


PBINCIPAL  EIPORTTNG 
COUMTBIES. 


Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands.. 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 


PRINCIPAL  nfPORTfMQ 
C0U2«  TRIES. 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary 

Braril • 

Cuba... 

Ffoland.*.*. .'  *.*.'.'.!!!![*.!*.!! 

Germany 

Norway 

Philippine  Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 11, 

United  States ,     6,707 

Other  countries 1,903 


Average, 
1911-1913. 


Imports.  Exports. 


1,000 

busheU. 

4,921 

525 

36 

40 

7,143 

242 


1,952 
273 
309 


1,218 
1,337 
4,070 


2,001 
599 
479 
29,180 
215 
334 
700 
3,172 


1,000 

bxtshels, 

8,692 

1,207 

288 

928 
8,683 
3,975 

440 
16,451 

500 
7,762 
1,835 


931 

543 

1.451 

^S 

>28 

15 

12,412 


42 

6,246 

1,814 

782 


Total 78,767  1    75,151 


1919 


Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 


1,000 
biuheis. 


728 


1,153 
6) 


373 
35 


16 
3,378 

264 


412 
239 
1,256 
140 
1,896 
1,201 
1,476 


1/iOO 
butlult. 


2,126 
128 

1,703 
630 
148 
326 
465 
16 


634 


4 
572 


191 


(•) 


1,000 
bushels. 
136 
616 


0) 
11,691 


108 

578 


539 
81 


43 

3,266 

163 

1,237 


(») 


0) 

2 
2,532 
3,853 
4,938 


12,593       18,268      27,706 


245 

289 

732 

94 

1,846 

5,644 

468 


1,000 

bushels, 

3,833 

6,151 

205 

4,610 

1,327 

505 

370 

13,549 

18 


275 


289 
1,024 


46 


623 

774 

13,276 

3,642 

494 


51,026 


1920 


Imports.  Exports. 


IfiOO 
bushels. 
1,514 
923 


30 
2,465 

1 


44 


1,630 


276 


786 

172 

26,852 

96 

291 

204 

456 

9,719 

6,062 

1,176 


52,097 


1,000 
buth^, 
2,371 


192 
7,054 
7,908 
3,074 
32S 
14,424 


326 


472 


Q) 


0) 
"2,'i» 

568 


684 
'  690 
4,164 

371 


61,106 


1  Less  than  500  bushels. 


*  One  year  average. 


Table  127. — Potatoes:  Monthly  average  jobbing  prices  per  100  pounds  at  10  markets^ 

19il. 


Market. 

Janu- 
ary. 

Febru- 
ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au- 
gust. 

ber.  t  ^• 

N9- 
vem- 
ber. 

De- 
cem- 
ber. 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati 

St.  Paul 

$1.80 
1L29 
L66 
L60 
L68 
L68 

$L31 
11.16 
L20 
1.36 
L39 
1.58 

$L51 
11.25 
L07 
L48 
L48 
L77 

$4.41 
4L83 
3.96 
4.60 
6.76 
4.12 

$4.18 
4.60 
4.14 
4.37 
3.49 
4.10 

$L90 
12.42 
1.93 
2.28 
2.77 
2.49 
3.06 
3.06 
3.06 
2.11 

$2.23 
12.33 
2.11 
2.73 
2.84 
2.66 
3.06 
2.90 

"2.'39* 

$2.90 
13.11 
3.07 
3.43 
3.16 
3.52 
3.49 
3.43 
3.09 
3.27 

$2.11 
1  2.65 
2.41 
2.71 
2.83 
2.96 

$2.09 
»2.00 
2.19 
2.30 
2.28 
2.46 

$1.92 
11.76 
2.01 
2.10 
L89 
L98 

$2.07 
1  LSS 
2.00 
2.01 
LOS 
L«7 

Minneapolis.... 

1 

Kansas'Clty. . . . 

6.36 
4.73 

3.93 
4.32 

2.63    1  i-07 

11.61 
2.43 

1 1.65 

Washington*.. 

2.12 

1.69 

L71 

2.83 

2.61 

2.28 

iCarlot  sales. 


s  Sales  direct  to  retaders. 
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state. 


Maine 

New  York,  Long  Island. 

New  York.  Other 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Florida 


Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. , 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Alabama 


Lotiisiana. . 

Texas 

Oklahoma. 
Arkansas.. 
Montana. . 


Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

Ut 


Jtah. 


Nevada. 
Idaho. . . 


Washington. 

Oregon 

California 

Another.... 


Total. 


» Included  in  all  other. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

20,084 
3,582 
2,874 

11,402 
2,676 

16,048 
4,953 
5,651 
6,113 
2,601 

22,601 
3,902 
7,511 

10,484 
3,538 

18,851 
4,724 
8,100 

17,017 
5,038 

26,268 
5,538 
15,476 
10,527 
5,033 

2,538 
20,440 
4.709 
2,440 
4,284 

1,144 
11,942 

5,568 
2,812 
4,846 

1,996 
12,399 
3,346 
1,217 

2,278 

3,024 
16,210 
3,506 
3,069 
3,351 

2,742 
19,678 
3,587 
2,501 
2,342 

5,187 

10,283 

12,667 

440 

0) 

10,271 

18,453 

21,920 

934 

1,628 

13,062 
23,8S6 
24,347 

2,917 

13,690 

14,949 

21,605 

894 

1,595 

16,556 
15,215 
25,902 
131 
9,129 

966 
1,520 
837 
717 
633 

1,223 
3,163 

824 
691 
586 

757 
2,534 
1,133 

963 
(0 

1,847 

2,510 

1,974 

938 

(0 

3,297 

4,516 

2,389 

840 

695 

1,063 

1,689 

663 

339 

4,045 
2,317 

553 
806 
678 

892 
734 
588 
223 
635 

1,160 

1,109 

285 

129 

1,446 

0) 

9,791 
667 

i,ir>s 

6,8;J0 

0) 

14, 145 

567 

815 

7,616 

401 

12,765 

476 

875 

8,859 

470 

9,434 

509 

414 

6,854 

774 

12,902 

1,121 

483 
10,756 

2,762 
3,436 
6,570 
2,409 

2,257 

1,816 

10,933 

3,292 

4,095 
1,276 
9,081 
1,713 

3,269 
1,136 
9,588 
1,611 

4,798 
1,720 
8,805 
1,4:.4 

'     144,056 

169,264 

181,277 

179,149 

219,304 

SWEET  POTATOES. 


Table  129. — Sueet  potatoes:  Acreage,  production,  and  talue  in  the  United  States,  1S49- 

1921, 


(See  note  for  Table  117.] 


Year. 


Acre- 

Aver- 

are 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 

age 
vield 
per 

acre. 

1849., 
1869.. 
1869. 
1879., 
1889. 

1899. 
1900., 
1901. 
1902.. 
1903.. 

1904.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1907. 


Aertn. 


Buthels. 


697 
544 
547 
532 

548 

548 
651 
654 
665 


77.5 
88.9 
81.7 
85.2 
89.2 

88.9 
92.6 
90.2 
88.2 


f'roduo- 
tlon 
(000 

omit- 
ted). 


I  Aver- 
age 


BwheU. 

98,  tea 

JLB,096 
J/, 7/0 
99,979 
49,960 

41,593 
48,346 
44,697 
45,344 
48,870 

48,705 
61,034 
49,948 
49,813 


farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 


53.0 
50.6 
57.6 
58.1 
58.3 

60.4 
68.3 
62.2 
70.0 


Farm 
vahie 
Dec.  1 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Year. 


Dollars, 


22,065 
24,478 
25,720 
26,358 

28,478 

29,424 
29,734 
31,063 
34,868 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 

1913.. 
1914.. 
1915. . 
1916.. 
1917.. 

1918. . 
1919. . 
1920.. 
1921., 


Acre- 
age 
0-00 
omit- 
tc'i). 


Acres. 
599 
641 
6-11 
605 
583 

625 
603 
731 
774 
919 

940 

941 

992 

1,066 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 


Bushels. 
92.  A 
90.1 
93.5 
90.1 
95.2 

94.6 
93.8 
103.5 
91.7 
91.2 

93.5 
103.2 
104.8 

92.6 


Produc- 
tion 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


BusheU. 
55,352 
57,764 
59,938 
54, 538 
55,479 

59,057 
66,574 
75,  a39 
70,955 
83,822 

87,924 
97,126 
103,925 
98,660 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 


Cents. 
66.1 
68.5 
67.1 
75.5 
72.6 

72.6 
73.0 
62.1 
84.8 
110.8 

135. 2 
134.4 
113.4 

88.1 


Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Dollars. 
36,564 
39,585 
40.216 
41.202 
40,264 

42,884 
41.294 
46,980 
60,141 
92,916 

118,863 
130, 514 
117,834 
86,910 


UooglF 
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SWEET  POTATOES— Continued. 

Table  130. — Stveet  potatoes:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  JS totes,  1920 

and  1921. 


State. 


Thousands  of  acres. 


1920 


1921 


Production  fthou- 
sands  of  bushds). 


}920 


1921 


Total  value,  iMsis 
Deo.  1  price  Ohou- 
sands  of  dollars). 


1920 


1921 


New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vlr^nla 

West  Virginia. . . 
North  Carolina., 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia , 

Florida , 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

California 


UnitedStates. 


Id 
2 
9 
9 

42 

3 

99 
76 
132 
30 

3 
3 
9 
4 

13 

4 
18 
42 
118 

103 
80 
95 
23 

49 
1 

1 
8 


17 
2 
9 
9 

44 

3 
102 

83 
146 

32 

3 
3 
9 
3 
14 

4 
18 
44 
135 

107 
88 

100 
27 

54 
1 

1 
8 


2,288 
276 
1,152 
1,134 
5,334 

357 
10,296 

7,980 
12,276 

2,850 

309 
360 
873 
416 
1,430 

540 
1,800 
4,284 
11,446 

11,330 
8,080 
9,975 
2,645 

5,145 
118 
125 

1,016 


1,870 
248 
900 
900 

4,180 

345 
10,302 

7,885 
12,410 

2,720 

321 
396 
990 
312 
1,400 

500 
1,872 
4,400 
12,150 

8,560 
8,272 
8,200 
2,646 

5,670 
126 
125 

960 


3,546 
428 
1,152 
l,a04 
5,067 

536  I 

11,737 
9,337 

11,908 
3,420 

541 

576 
1,179 
1,028 
2,216 

864 
2,835 
5,269 
11,446 

11,896 
7,514 

12,968 
3,401 

5,402 
260 


3,179 
44A 
990 

1,260 
5,225 

621 
9,903 
7,090 
7,818 
2,611 

571 
59i 
891 
546 

1,400 

575 
2,153 
4,180 
8,870 

6,334 
6,377 
6,970 
2,805 

4,6» 
323 
228 

1,200 


902 


1,060   103,925  :   98,660  |  117,834  •    86,910 


Table  131. — Sueei  potatoes:  Conditum  of  crop,'  United  States,  on  1st  of  months  named, 

1901-1921. 


Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

I'- 

July.   Aug. 

Sept. 
P.ct. 

Oct. 

P.(i, 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

PM. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct.  P.d. 

P,€t. 

1901.... 

93.1 

80.7 

78.7 

79.0 

1906.... 

89.8 

88.8 

88.7 

85.5 

1915..,. 

88.7 

85.6 

87.5 

83.0 

1902.... 

83.6 

7H.3 

77.2 

79.7 

1909.... 

89.7 

88.9 

81.3 

77.8 

1916.... 

90.4 

85.9 

82,7 

79.2 

1903.... 

90.2 

88.7 

91.1 

83.7 

1910.... 

87.3 

85.4 

83.9 

80.2 

1917.... 

81.9 

84.8 

85.7 

83.2 

1904.... 

87.3 

88.5 

8^.9 

83.1 

1911.... 

78.4 

77.7 

79.1 

78.1 

1918.... 

86.4 

78.3 

74.5 

77.4 

1905.... 

90.6 

90.1 

89.5 

&H.6 

1912.... 

86.9 

8--».0 

84.1 

82.0 

1919.... 

90.1 

87.1 

86.0 

83.9 

1906... 

90.9 

91.2 

88.7 

86.0 

1913.... 

86.5 

as.  8 

81.4 

80.1 

1920. . . . 

87.2 

86.9 

89.8 

87.1 

1907.... 

8o.9 

8-5.7 

83.7 

82.7 

1914.... 

77.1 

75.5 

81.8 

80.7 

1921.... 

85.1 

84.5 

80.7 

77.0 

Table  132. — Sueet  potatoes:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  unth  preliminary  and 

final  estimates. 

[000  omitted.) 


Year. 


1914. 
191  r.. 
1916. 
1917. 
191M. 
1919. 
I9'2ii. 


Average. 


1921. 


July. 


Bushelt. 
49,474 
64,067 
73,917 
82,196 
92,119 
101,942 
98.  4^2 

80,  ;n  1 


August.      September. 


BtuhelM. 
49,886 
62,779 
71,041 
86,405 
84,474 
100,456 
100,683 

79,3«0 
114,086 


Buikelt. 
54,958 
65,274 
69,329 
88,151 
81,016 
100,320 
101, 779 

80,118 
110, 164 


October. 


Bushels. 
55,364 
64,800 
67^794 
87,244 
85,473 
99,413 
103,779 

80,552  , 
106,569^ 


November 
production 
estimate. 


ButheU. 
56,030 
66,650 
67^663 
84,727 
88,114 
102,946 
105,676 

81,687 
105,841 


Final 
estimate. 


Bushels. 
56,574 
75,630 
70,955 
83,822 
87,994 
97,126 
103,925 

82,281 
«S,660 
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SWEET  POTATOES— Continued. 

Table  133. — Sweet  potatoes:  Yield  per  acre^  price  per  buehel  December  i,  and  value  ]^er 

acre^  by  States. 


1  Value  i>or 

Yield  iMirK^ra(bii5lial«). 

>Tlce  p#r  btisb^  (cents). 

(dollara).! 

3lit«, 

•J 

1 

i 

1 

ii 

1 

I 

II 

2 

o 

9 

^ 
^ 

tq 

s 

9 

ao 

3 

Or 

1 

§ 

U 

N,  J..,,„ 

m 

» 

US 

355' 

113 

ud 

134 

S4 

7. 

«6 

70 

130 

160 

190 

22a 

i» 

17olsD&43U7.00 

P». 

laB 

Ud 

lao 

iw' 

\^ 

1M 

l>0 

75 

>0 

«« 

7* 

135 

140 

13S 

tm 

ib& 

lfiOrlS6bIB2£1.20 

De» .. 

120 

nai 

120 

138^ 

12S 

loa 

VI 

ft8 

60 

70 

02 

gl 

120 

125 

IK 

m 

110il33.0@lKiOO 

lid....... 

Ifa 

lit 

i;w> 

im 

1» 

IW 

M 

7& 

60 

7C 

7rt 

9?^ 

100 

150 

1^ 

1I& 

110 

15L  00  14^00 

Va....,„ 

117 

I2f> 

14fi| 

1*7 

^ 

im 

70 

7* 

0& 

90 

110 

m 

155 

95 

125 

148.61  113.75 

W,Va.,., 

119 

lift 

100 

ll» 

115 

130 

flO 

lOO' 

W 

«a 

1» 

140 

204 

2104    i^ 

1^201.73'207.aO 

N.<: 

im 

93 

110 

107 

104 

lui 

00 

02 

61 

na^ 

56 

7» 

105 

133 

iss 

U4 

|]7ns.2S  97,  f7 

».(•„_., 

96 

*3 

9S 

.3 

105 

95 

9tt 

OS 

75 

70 

«5 

m 

104 

142 

J4ij    117 

00112.57   S3h.5Q 

Oa. 

m 

9» 

»£ 

ffl 

85 

M 

OS 

08 

00 

01 

SI 

I0& 

125 

no 

97 

03   B^  n  ja  55 

Flo 

m 

915 

110 

05 

S5 

9S 

n 

75 

m 

«« 

« 

U5 

125 

140 

12!J 

90  117.35   &LfiO 

OWo.,,„ 

100 

95 

00 

H 

lai 

lOT 

t4i 

m 

iJ 

m 

m 

ISO 

17fii 

175 

215 

175 

178  175.00  ISa  10 

Inrl 

114 

lOfl 

lt« 

losi 

isa 

HI 

m 

Its 

m 

m 

IJO 

1155 

195 

213 

100 

150  lOa  65198. 00 

lU. ...... 

9G 

;    OT 

82 

951 

«7 

Itt^ 

123 

OS 

106 

«^ 

m 

m 

150 

175 

175 

135 

»Oi:ja74.  90,011 

le^a..... 

92 

tKl 

W 

071 

KM 

104 

17S 

lOB 

ISO- 

127 

103 

IBC 

141 

210 

25t> 

217 

175  l])l^  i^  i%L  00 

Mo....... 

103 

iia 

»l 

IMI 

110 

nil 

13^ 

o& 

It^ 

96 

sa;  tm 

IBS 

1S7 

155 

IUU15ei454OUL00 

Kans 

108 

»2 

*) 

J 

135 

12.1 

HI 

loa 

no 

lOS 

100)'  ISO 

70  lom 

100 

223i 

Ig5 

100 

115J7S.t«|t4S.75 

Ky,.,,,  . 

If  II 

m 

{*a 

10& 

ilM 

n^ 

ss 

^! 

77 

125 

m 

IGO 

IMl 

ll5l4ai0119L00 

Tenii . .... 

101 

tf^ 

m 

1J2 

102 

lOi) 

£M 

72 

so 

m 

50 

S7 

105 

m 

117 

m 

9au5.ai 

95.00 

Ala-...„. 

93 

90, 

9& 

M, 

m 

90 

83 

71 

tf7 

6* 

w 

74 

92 

lis 

n^ 

m 

73  miH 

05.70 

Hbs 

01 

35 

t>s 

IDS' 

nil 

80 

m, 

02 

02 

03 

fifi 

07 

m 

101 

ii:^ 

106 

74 

INk9slfi9.2Q 

Lft 

WH 

-fl 

75 

flO' 

101 

fM 

!S2 

tiS 

70 

u 

60 

*se 

101 

1:J8 

115 

03 

65   ^7.  mil  61.10 

T**...... 

(fj 

78 

sa 

}IS 

lti& 

^ 

U3 

14)4 

m 

«7 

70 

90 
155 

140 

173 

13.t 

85118.46]  eii.70 

Okla..... 

^ 

£KT 

m 

115 

S« 

131 

IW 

101 

a. 

73 

160 

230 

I.T2 

100.U7.34  I  rj3,5S 

Ark  ...,. 

102 

IIP 

m 

IDQ 

105 

105 

m 

00 

m 

n 

61 

90 
190 
ISS 

9& 

lafi 

lU 

103 

E2\m,m  m.m 

N.  M&x. .. 

Ml 

lis 

125 

ISSO 

11* 

13& 

120 

iai 

10a 

ma 

113 

130 

XKi 

250 

225 

2at) 

ado  aai.  so  327. 90 

Ari?.. . .,.. 

137 

1&) 

ll'j 

150 

123 

l«3 

l&J 

170 

ISO 

ISO 

227 

2^& 

260 

230 

132,324.05  227.50 

CbUI...... 

143 

107 

17!^ 

i:K» 

127 

la) 

m 

»« 

itn 

»7 

m 

lUOl 

150 

150 

179 

100 

l£i| 

22i).2Sl&aOO 

U.B., 

«.. 

91.2 

u.h 

l*».i^jlW.is 

^mi.1 

72.0 

72.  e 

1 

7X0 

ISSLl 

S.S 

uaH 

135.2 

134.4 

113.4 

^1 

112,65   SL^ 

1  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1 . 
Table  134. — S  weet  potatoes:  Farm  price,  cents  per  biishel  on  1st  of  each  month,  1910-1921 . 


Year. 

Jan. 
1. 

Feb. 
1. 

Mar. 
L 

Ajjr. 

^. 

June 
1. 

July  1  Aug. 

sept. 

Oct. 
1. 

Nov. 
1. 

Deo. 

1. 

Yearly 
aver. 

1910 

76.8 
80.4 
90.2 
85.4 
84.3 
82.0 
7L2 
95.8 
123.1 
143.1 
150.6 
117.8 

79.4 
84.4 
98.0 
88.9 
88.7 
84.7 
77.3 
110.7 
142.7 
163.7 
172.2 
119.8 

82.4 
91.  a 
109.0 
92.0 
89.6 
90.7 
7&0 
124.0 
151.6 
16a  7 
185.8 
127.4 

83.4 
99.3 
118.0 
93.8 
94.5 
95.6 
80.5 
141.3 
155.0 
174.6 
205.2 
127.2 

79.4 
9&7 
115.0 
92.0 
94.2 
96.7 
83.4 
149.4 
148.8 
173.7 
216.6 
12&8 

75.1 
99lO 
112.2 
90.1 
82.6 
88.9 
79.4 
140.5 
134.3 
159.8 
213.6 
125.0 

78.2 

105.8 

107.8 

94.1 

97.5 

85.8 

87.1 

129.3 

144.7 

167.9 

223.5 

144.1 

81.2 
102.6 
96.7 
94.3 
92.8 
84.6 
89.9 
132.6 
156.2 
175.4 
200.7 
135.6 

77.6 
91.^ 
84.4 
83.9 
87.3 
72.7 
83.7 
116.1 
160.6 
154.7 
16a  8 
106.3 

7L8 
9a9 

76.8 
75.7 

7a  3 

63.7 

80.6 
111.2 
14a  0 
143.9 
122.1 

8a5 

67.1 
75.5 
72.6 
72.6 
73.0 
62.1 
84.8 

lias 

135.2 
134.4 
113,4 
88.1 

77.5 

1911 

76.0 
83.0 
80.4 
79.2 
79.0 
64.9 
90.1 
117.2 
142.1 
13&2 
113.0 

91  2 

1912 

97.0 

1913 

87.0 

1914 

86  5 

1915 

82.2 

1916  •. 

SO  1 

1917 

121.0 

1918 

143  0 

1919 

157.0 

1980 

175.7 

1921 

118.7 

Average  1912-1921 

93.7 

105.0 

113.5 

121.0 

128.6 

129.9 

122.6 

128.2 

125.8 

111.2 

98.6 

94.7 

114.8 
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SWEET  POTATOES— Continued. 
Table  lZf>.— Sweet  potatoes:  Wholesale  Thrice  per  barrel ^  19t  1-1913. 


Baltimore. 

St.  Louis. 

New  Orleans. 

New  York. 

Date. 

A 

Low. 

11  grades. 

All  grades 
(per  bushel). 

AU  grades. 

Jersev  and 
Southern. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

$L75 
2.50 
2.75 
3.25 
3.25 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

"-■ 

1921. 
Janiift»7r 

13.00 
3.00 
"3.50 
3.00 
4.00 

$4.50 
4.50 
6.00 
6.50 
4.50 

»3.8» 
3.66 
4.62 
3.92 
4.25 

$L00 
LOO 
L25 
L50 
L75 
L75 
2.26 
.76 

.75 
.50 
.60 
.60 

$2.00 
L75 
L85 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
4.00 
3.26 

L50 

.85 

L40 

2.00 

$L62 
L41 
L53 
L76 
L85 
L87 
3.34 
2.22 

2.21 
.71 
.86 
.92 

$a75 
.76 
.75 
.75 

2.00 

$L52 
L66 
L66 
L06 
2.24 

Fobnutfy 

$3.00 
L85 
2.00 
2.00 

$6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 

$4.06 
8.02 
3.05 
3.00 

March... 

April 

May...::..;::::::.::. 

June 

July 

7.00 
3.75 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 

8.00 
5.50 

4.25 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 

7.50 
4.64 

8.33 
2.81 
2.89 
8.38 

L75 
.90 
106 
.40 
.26 
.26 
.40 

3.76 
2.00 
Ibi. 
L76 
L75 
1.75 
L60 

2.81 
2.46 

L08 
L03 
1.06 
.94 

August*.. 

4.00 

2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 

6.00 

4.25 
4.00 
4.00 
4.25 

5.33 
3.41 

Pflptember ^ . . . 

October 

2.99 

November 

3  25 

December. 

3  12 

2.00 

8.00 

4.08 

.50 

4.00 

L69 

».76 

8.75 

2.03 

L85 

6.00 

3  47 

1920 

2.00 
2.25 
1.00 

.50 
1.00 

.75 
1.00 

.75 

14.00 
12.00 
10.00. 
12.00 
5.50 
6.50 
6.50 
7.00 

6.40 
6.06 
5.46 

LOO 
.90 
.66 
.40 
1.50 
L50 
L50 
.88 

4.00 
4.25 
3.25 
2.75 
3.25 
4.50 
4.50 
6.25 

L84 
L99 
L73 

.75 
.75 

LOO 
.65 
.50 
.70 
.80 

2.00 

7.00 
5.60 
7.00 
L60 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
2.00 

2.27 
2.44 
3.14 

LOO 
L50 
L26 
.50 
LOO 
.50 
.75 
.40 

10.50 
8.50 

10.00 
9.00 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 

4  38 

1919 

4.60 

1918 

3.11 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

^  Low,  high,  and  average  for  first  8  months. 

Table  136. — Sneet  potatoes:  Monthly  average  jobbing  prices  per  bushel  at  10  markeU, 

1921. 


Market. 


January  I  February 
average.  '  average 


New  York... 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh.. 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati... 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis . 
Kansas  City. 
Washington  1 


$L76 
2.20 
L53 
L91 
L68 
L71 
2.18 
2.25 
L69 
L66 


$L82 
2.29 
L66 
L73 
L85 
L95 
2.26 
2.28 
L64 
L73 


March 
average. 


$2.40 
2.36 
L74 
2.03 
L78 
1.78 
2.37 
2.41 
L66 
L72 


April. 


Range.      Average, 


$L  5042. 75 
L  75- 3.25 
L2&-2.00 
L  40- 2. 15 
1. 50-  2. 10 
L  31- 3.00 
2.25 
2.25 
1. 76-  2. 25 
L3&-2.00 


May. 


Range.     ;  Average. 


$2.32  '' 
2.40 
1.66 
L89 
1.81 
L80 
2.25 
2.25 

L92  i  L86-  2.25 
L59  ;  L62-2.50 


$2.0(K^.OO 

$2L78 

1. 76-  2. 50 

2.13 

.80-L90 

L63 

L5a-2.15 

L92 

L8&-L90 

L84 

L36-2.10| 

L89 

« 

2.01 
L89 


Market. 


New  York.... 

Chicago 

Philadolphia. 
Pittsburgh... 

St.  Louis 

CiDclnnati 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis.. 
Kansas  City.. 
Washington  >. 


August.^ 


I     Range.      Average. 


$L23-$2.00 
1. 14-  2. 75 
L16-  L50 

.75-2.50 
1.00-  L40 

.90-  L64 


$L51 
2.01 
L33 
L66 
L23 
L19 


2. 16-  3. 25  , 
1.50- L  66  I 
1.27-  L62 


2.47 
L56 
L40 


September. 


Range. 


$a88-$2.25 

.80-2.50 

.92-  L36 

L 14-  2. 25 

.50-  L38 

.90-  1.40 

1. 50-  3. 00 

1. 62-  2. 75 

LOO-  L50 

.86-  L35 


average. 


$L48 
L70 
L14 
L62 
L09 
L21 
2.05 
2.24 
L25 
LIO 


October 
average. 


$L26 
L57 
L02 
L49 

.94 
Lll 
LH 
L89 
LOl 

.97 


Novem- 
ber 
average. 


$L36 
L48 
LOS 
L50 


.98 
L79 
1.85 
LIO 

.96 


Decem- 
ber 
average. 


$1.67 
L65 
L43 
L09 
Lll 
L27 
L80 
2.07 
L21 
L26 


'Sales  direct  to  retailers. 


s  Quotations  began  August  23. 
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SWEET  POTATOES— Continue. 
Table  137. — Sweet  potatoes:  Carlot  shipments  by  States  of  origin  for  1919-19S1. 


State. 


1919 


New  Jersey , 

Delaware 

Maryland , 

Vlr^biia 

North  Carolina I 

QeotoA »..! 

Florida , 

Illinois ' 

Tennessee 

Alabama ; 


1,881 

1,095 

930 

5,7M 

666 

400 

85 

205 

506 

364 


1920 

1921 

2,643 

2,843 

1,435 

1,934 

1,208 

1,612 

5,244 

5,340 

860 

988 

676 

1,116 

75 

92 

208 

130 

1,153 

1,152   ! 

480 

598   1 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas. 

Arkansas 

New  Mexico 

Galilomla 

All  other, 

Total 


1  Included  in  all  other. 


HAY. 


Table  138. — Hay:  Acreage ^  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  1849^ 

1921. 

[See  note  for  Table  117.] 


Year. 


1849 

1859 

1866-1875. 
187^1885. 
1886-1895. 


Acreage 
(000 
oinlt- 
ted). 


Acres. 


Tons} 


20,418 
31,124 
40,127 

40,978 
41,336 
43,120 

42^070 

42,066 
42,962 
43,400 
44,645 
45,991 

47,891 
49,098 
51,196 
5/,  04  7 
51,015 

48,240 
49,530 
48,954 
49,145 

51,106 
55,721 
55,203 
6^755 

56,888 
58,101 
58,742 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 


Produc- 
tion 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


1.22 
1,24 
1.18 

1.33 
1.42 
1.55 
1.33 
1.27 

1.33 
1.62 
1.67 
1.55 
1.69 

1.39 
1.47 
1.53 
1.46 
1.36 

1.14 
1.47 
1.31 
1.43 

1.68 
1.64 
1.51 
1.37 

1.52 
1.51 
1.39 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per  ton 
Dec.  1 


Totw.i  I  DolU. 

1S,8S9 

19,084 

24,929 

38,723 

47,401 


Farm 

value 

Dec.  1  (000 

omitted). 


DoUara. 


11.51 
9.11 

8.87 


54,380 
58,878 
65, 772 
5',  450 
53,231 

1 

<.48 
7.28 
6.63 
8.20 
9.72 

55,819 
65,296 
68,154 
69, 192 
72,973 

9.91 
9.19 
9.35 
8.91 
8.59 

66,341 
72,261 
78,410 
74,384 
69,378 

ia43 
11.78 
9.14 
10.58 
12.14 

54,916 
72.691 
64,116 
70,071 

14.29 
11.79 
12.43 
11.12 

85,920 
91,192 
83,308 
76,660 

10.63 
11.22 
17.09 
20.13 

86,359 
87,855 
81,667 

20.08 
17.76 
12.13 

236,821 
352,577 
420, 673 

406,957 
428,919 
442,905 
470,844 
617,399 


Chicago  prices  No.  1  timothy 
per  ton,  by  carload  lots.     |  Domes- 
tic ex- 
ports, 
fiscal 


December. 


Low. 


Dolls. 


11.56 
10.75 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
10.50 
11.50 


653,328  13.00 

699,781  .  12.00 

637, 485  '  10. 00 

616,369  )  10.50 

627,023  ;  10.00 

I 

692,116  '  15.50 

850,915  i  13.00 

716,644  '  "   - 
786,722 
842,252 


11.50 
16.00 
16.00 


784,926  20.00 
856, 695  '  13. 00 
797,077  .  14.50 
779,068  ;  15.00 

913,644  I  14.50 
1,022,930  '  15.00 
1,423,766  26.00 
1,543,494  j  20.00 


High. 


Following 
May. 


Low. 


DolU.    DolU. 


12.36     12.38 
11.75     11.70 


a50 
&50 
8.25 
11.50 
14.00 

13.50 
12.50 
12.00 
1L50 
12.00 

18.00 
17.50 
12.00 
17.00 
19.00 

22.00 
18.00 
18.00 
16.00 


8.50 
9.50 
9.50 
ia50 
12.50 

12.50 
13.50 
12.00 
11.00 
11.50 

15.50 
13.00 
12.00 
12.50 
18.50 

24.00 
14.00 
15.00 
16.50 


16. 50  17. 60 

17.50  ;  19.00 

28.00  20.00 

31.00  '  34.00 


1,734,085     28.00  \  32.00  '  35.00 
1,560,236  '  26.00 
989,693  ,  20.00  I  24.00 


32.00  I  21.00 
26.00 


High. 


year  be- 
ginning 


Imports, 
yearbe- 


ulyl. 


Doll8.\    Tons.* 


14.22 
14.42 

9.00 
ia50 
10.60 
12.60 
13.50 

13.50 
15.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.50 

20.50 
14.00 
13.00 
16.00 
23.50 

28.00 
16.50 
17.50 
17.50 

20.00 
22.00 
26.00 
37.00 

50.00 
2:}.  00 
28.00 


5,711 
11,665 
34,724 

61,668 
81,827 
64,916 
72,716 
89,364 

153,431 
60,974 
60,730 
66,557 
70,172 

68,602 
77,281 
64,641 
65,007 
65,223 

69,730 
60,720 
60,151 
105,508 

178,336 
85,  .529 
30,145 
28,898 

59,948 
49,5a5 


ToM.t 


82,610 
124,213 

119,942 

3,887 

19,872 

143,890 

142,620 

48,416 
293,112 
114,388 
46,214 
68,640 

61,116 
10,063 
6,712 
96,829 
336,757 

699,004 
156,323 
170, 786 
20,187 

43,184 
58,147 
410,738 
277,448 

224,952 
112,665 


1 2,000  pounds. 


>  2,240  poimds. 


'I'lgures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
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HAY— Continued. 
Table  139. — Hay:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  6y  StaUi,  J920-il. 


State. 


ICe.... 
N.H.. 
Vt... 
Mass. 
R.I... 


Conii.. 
N.Y-. 

N.J... 
Pa.... 
Del... 


Tame  hay. 


Thousands 
of  acres. 


1920  I   1921 


Md 

Va 

W.  Va.... 

N.C 

S.C 


Qs... 
71a... 
Ohio. 
Ind.. 
III.... 


1,220.  1,M5 
450        450 

914  !      900 
420  I      423 

45;        45 

320  i  320 
4,895  1  4,895 

301  !  300 
2,939  3,025 
74  73 


399 
912 
718 
640 
860 

660 

115 

3,150 

2,206 

3,080 


2,780 
3,064 
1,856 


Mleii. 

Wis.. 
Mfnn. 

Imra '  3,100 

Mo. 1  3,192 


916 

976 

1,680 

1,749 

1,051 


N.Oak... 
S.  Dak.... 

Nebr 

Kans 

Ky 


Tezm.. 
Ala... 
Miss.. 
La..,. 
T»x... 


Okla.. 
Arte... 
Mont.. 
Wyo.. 
Colo... 


N.Mex... 

Arlt 

Utah 

Nev 


Idaho. 
Wash. 
Oro£.. 
Calil.. 


1,856 
764 
400 
906 
556 

867 
647 

1,105 
682 

1,256 

187 
123 
461 
172 

1,050 
979 
950 

2,150 


ir.S..  58,101 


390 
930 
725 
600 
396 


110 
3,213 
2,219 
3,172 


1,064 
1,949 
8,148 
3,200 

061 

970 

1,565 

1,552 

1,051 

1,329 
836 
428 
208 
639 

910 
670 

1,045 
682 

1,194 

191 
150 
490 

177 

1,029 

1,008 

905 

2,129 


Prodnetloii 

(thoosands 

of  tons). 


1920      1921 


1,150 
495 

1,234 
567 
50 

384 
6,119 

497 

4,115 

104 

618 
1,186 
898 
672 
335 

585 

75 

4,252 

2,844 

8,860 

3,347 
6,209 
3,155 
4,712 
3,958 

1,145 
1,708 
3,102 
3,638 
1,281 

1,736 
657 
676 
288 

778 

1,387 
751 
1,989 
1,364 
2,700 

449 
881 

1,835 

1,958 
2,138 
4,945 


o8,742  187,866  81,567 


996 
428 
945 
529 
50 

416 
4,895 

396 
3,630 


526 
930 
870 

ni 

360 

610 

80 

4,081 

2,429 

3,743 

2,928 
4,136 
2,924 
4,650 
3,616 

1,297 
1,358 
2,817 
2,794 
1,104 

1,528 
769 
492 
266 


1,383 
724 
1,881 
1,228 
^607 

458 

450 

1,284 

478 

1,984 
2,621 
2,288 
5,003 


Total  value, 

basis  Dec  1  piloe 

(thousands  of 

doUars). 


1920 


28,511 
12,375 
28,382 
15,876 
1,060 

11,520 
144,408 
13,668 
96,702 
2,236 

15,450 
27,871 
21,732 
15,456 
8,375 

12,572 
1,425 
82,914 
54,889 
79,310 

70,287 
106^264 
85,336 
76,523 
62,141 

11,336 
14,518 
2£728 
37,108 
27,742 


1981 


19,020 
11,984 
20,790 
14,283 
1,350 

10,816 
88,110 

7,128 
61,710 

1.540 

7,943 
16,461 
15,225 
14,078 

7,300 

9,638 

1,560 

46,932 

31,577 

50,530 

88,064 
63,694 
25,146 
43,329 
35,437 

9,987 
8,691 
19,719 
22,352 
17,112 


14,564 
12,016 
23,868 
16,368 
32,400 

7,633 
11,049 
15,704 

6,416 

35,438 
36,223 
31,001 
98,900 


1,560,235 


11,841 
9,050 

16,365 
0,210 

17,298 

5,817 
5,850 
7,961 
4,257 

19.993 
27,520 
22,422 
65,033 


Wild,  salt,  and  prairie  hay. 


f 


Thoosands 


Productian 

(thoosands 

of  tons). 


1920 


989,603 


1921  I  1920 


14 
11 
13 
12 

1 

9 
•6 

20 
22 

1 

4 
13 
11 
43 

6 

19 
6 
3 

22 

61 

63 

368 

1,910 

490 

140 

2,308 
3,015 
2,315 
1,016 
23 

50  I 

14  I 
194  j 

521  ' 

187 

652 

280 

419 

47 

8 

107 

176 

125 
29 
228 
170 


15  I 

Hi 

I 

9 

66 
23 
23 

1 

4 

12 
11 
42 

6 

^i 
i' 

62 

60i 
364 


14 
10 
18 
13 
1 

9 
77 

27 
27 
2 

6 
16 
13 
52. 

7 

17 
6 

4 

26 
73 

66 

458 


1,910  2,674 
475  I  622 
129    157 

2,308  I  2,103 

3,500  1  4,(M9 

2,256  2,861 

982   986 

26    23 


1921 


50 
25 
40 
15 
203 

485 

129 
657 
244 
407 

48 

15 

106 

179 

131 

30 

233 

167 


68 

25 

58 

18 

213 

625 
158 
619 
260 
440 

6l 
132  i 
176 

160  I 
S3 
274 
177 


6 
9 
12 
42 
6 

19 

5 

3 

22 

74 

66 

437 

2,445 

661 

142 

^808 
^800 
1,805 

i„m 

23 


82 

40 

20 

233 

485 

185 
526 
195 
407 

41 
16 
117 
190 

196 

45 
256 
184 


Total 

▼ahn,  basis 

Dec.  1  price 

(thousands  of 

doUan). 


1920 


1981 


214 
200 
234 

180 
17 

170 
975 
364 
336 
8 


280 
200 


25 

180  I 

•-Si 

486  I 
30, 


102  5a 

256  !  130 

208  I  144 

967  546 

126  96 

306  j  248 

150  ,  80 

60  30 

388  198 

2,037  I  755 

8S0l  607 
6,267  3,938 
33,024  :  15^802 

1,884  I        858 

26,290  I  17,a0 

38,870'  15,400 

25,027  ,  ft,475 

9,860.  ^668 

345  964 


1,006 
475 
991 
842 

3,196 


7,000 
%4m 
5,571 
8,n8 
0,160 

468 

66 
1,320 
1,760 

1,620 

830 

2,066 

2,124 


16,787  15^483  17,460  15^285:198,115  101,083 


384 
448 

900 
^074 

2;  882 
1,215 
4,524 
^2B8 
£442 


106 
585 

1,781 

882 

315 

MS 
1,288 
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HAY— Continued. 
Table  140. — Hay:  Stocks  on  Jarmz  May  1, 


Production 
of  all  bay 
preceding 

year  (tons). 


1910.... 

87,216,000 

1911.... 

82,529,000 

1912.... 

67,071,000 

1913.... 

90,734,000 

1914.... 

79, 179;  000 

1915.... 

88,686^000 

1916.... 

107,263,000 

Tons  on 
farms 

Hayl. 


10,053,000 
10, 222;  000 

6,732,000 
13,523,000 

9,^000 
10,797,000 
14,462,000 


Price 

KtOB 


$11.66 
11.69 
16.31 
ia42 
11.63 
11.03 
11.37 


Year. 


1917.... 
1918.... 
1919.... 
1920.... 
1921.... 
1922.... 


Productioii 
of  all  hay 
preceding 

year  (tens). 


Percent 
onCanou 
Kayl, 




.„_ 

110;  992, 000 

11.4 

98,439,000 

11.7 

91,130,000 

9.4 

104,760,000 

10.1 

105,316,000 

17.8 

96,802,000 

11.1 

Tons  on 
farms 
Mayl. 


12,659,000 
11,476,000 
8,550,000 
10,618,000 
18,771,000 
10,702,000 


Price 
per  ton 
SUyl. 


$13.94 
17.97 
22.31 
24.22 
13.08 
12.98 


Table  141. — Hay:  Condition  of  crop,  UnUedStates,  on  1st  of  monthinamed^  2908-1921. 


Year. 


1906. 
1909. 
1910. 

1911. 
1012. 
1913. 
1914. 


May. 

June. 

Jnly. 

August.! 

93.5 

96.8 

92.6 

92.1 

84.5 

87.6 

87.8 

86.8; 

8018 

86.1 

8a3 

83.1 

84.2 

78.8 

66.0 

67.6 

86.0 

90.3 

86.2 

9a9 

88.5 

87.5 

79L5 

81.8 

90.7 

89.1 

82.3 

«.r| 

Year. 


9L5  I   85.0 


Table  142. — Hay:  Forteasts  of  productiony  monthly y  with  preHminary  and  final 

estimates. 

fOOO  omitted.) 


Year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem- 
ber pro- 
duction 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1917 

Tom. 
106,871 
107,660 
114,980 
111,831 
107,784 

Tom. 
102,068 
106,962 
115,907 
111,788 

100,  on 

Tom. 

103,184 

101,642 

11^70l 

102,444 

96,961 

Tom. 
100,164 

99,341 
110,876 
107^266 

97,073 

Tom. 

91,716 

86,264 
103,644 
106, 451 

04,619 

Tom. 
98,489 
91,139 

1918 

1919 

104,760 
105, 315 
196,802 

1920 

1921 

I  Pnliminary. 
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HAY— Continued. 
Table  143. — liay:    Yield  per  acrey  price  per  ton  December  1,  and  valine  per  acrey  by  States, 


StHte.  tf 


Yield  per  acre  (tons). 


Me.. 
N.  II 
Vt... 
Mass 
R.I.. 

Conn. 
N.  Y. 
N.J.. 
Pa.... 
Del.. 

Md.. 
Va.... 
W.Va. 
N.C.. 

B.C.. 

Ga.... 
Ha... 
Ohio. 
Ind... 
lU... 

Mich 
Wis.. 
Minn. 
Iowa . 
Mo... 

N.  D. 
S.  D.. 
Nebr. 
Kans 
Ky.. 

Tenn 

Ala.. 

Miss. 

La.... 

Tex. 

Okla 

Ark.. 

Mont. 

Wyo. 

Colo.. 

N.  M. 

Ariz.. 
Utah. 
Nev.. 

Idaho 
Wash. 

CaS.! 


11.15 
!l.36 
;i.34 
11.25 


2     ^ 


1.351. 
1.351. 
1.621 
1.501. 
1.501 


L  .X  J. 


151.200.«5  . 
15*  '^^  10  . 
30  35 1. 

20^  351. 

30  V  .     .101. 


Farm  price  per  ton  (dollars). 


U.. 


8015.6313. 
05  18. 89 15. 
05  16. 41 14. 
25  23.3021. 
10  24.4122. 


:r 


1.331.501 
1.27'l.461. 
1.4811.451 
1.3511.411. 
1.281.26;i. 


L . J. 


30 
25 
50 

41      , 
25  LL 


.201. 
2.51. 
651. 
401. 
401. 


I  I  I 


1.381.251 
1.201.161. 
1.2i  1.271. 
1.091.131 
I  .981.081. 

!  .961.031. 
I  .881.101. 
1.361.421. 
1.301.451. 
1.281.251. 
I  I  I 
1.191.501. 
1.581.701. 
1.61  1.651. 
1.411.231 
1.151.15' 
1  I 
1.12  .881. 
1.601.501. 
1.711.601 
12.05  2.181 
,1.201.301. 

!l.  23 1.201. 
I  .86,  .80, 
1.321.451. 
[1.401.601. 
1.281.001. 

i.   J.  J. 


35  1.  I"  1.551. 
351.201.30ll. 
301.201.251. 
201.021.051. 
10  .90   .93;  . 

24!  .85  .811  . 
14  .771  .651  . 
401.351.351. 
451.221.291. 
351.351.251. 

031.201.2oIl. 
401.771.70,1. 
401.901.701. 
301.531.52  1. 
901.351.24  1. 

101.001.251. 
601.751.751. 
401.861.901. 
73  2.46  2.08  1. 
301.151.20;i. 


30  23.05  21?. 
00 17.00 1'i 
32,21.77,2(1 
201H.01;1.^ 
2019.4115. 

3518.59|ll 
OOIH.  78  1. .. 

2018.  a5ir. 

03  19. '20  IG. 
91  2a  87  18. 

8819.0517. 
73  18.37  IK 
2715.6.51a 
08  15.39  IL 
1815.9712. 

0015.8112. 
35  11.90  12. 
.501  0.30|  6. 
48  12. 48}  9. 
13il3.87   9. 

3.5  8. 60  6. 
40  7.80  6. 
80  9.93.  8. 
8011.071  7. 
0617.8213. 


13.90  1.11014,9012.10  11. 

r:.-/-i>  iT.Oii  i7.4f>  J  j.;rfi|i.2. 
\i.:A\  i4.m\5M)  i2.mil. 
.!  io,2i.M»ao.ooiaooi9, 

:i .  ^  2a  2f)  22. 50  2a  00  M 

i'.;^n4.6ij  i.wini.iH]  I.-.. 
ii.K0i>ja:^5  i',f  (iHiiT.frfiji 

H.t»rHLr,4i  L,V.tVQ33.Ku  17. 

i.\7u  1 7.1.10;  17. 001a. yom 

1  1.2113^30  16, 30^1 4.  DO  19. 
15..'>017.2CslS,70l5.on:il. 
14. 90  17. 20  J  6. 00  14.50  21, 
l6.5<M7.tat6.5(M7.50l9. 
IS.  70 17.0015.60  le.  70  20. 

17.90115.30  l.'i.toW  20  m 
I  ft.  20  1 7.  20  16. 00  Ifj.  00  IS. 
12,>;^.l3.40ta701O.iV)l0 
14.10  14. 10  1  LOO  10.90  18. 
14,1011.  una  SOIL  30.20. 


Value  per 

acre 
(doUais).! 


10  13.00  1,^,70  ?4. 
001S.1S(J'24*001'5, 

50irv:vMM).iOL^:i. 

90^.0027.00  28, 
30  25v.50:32.00  33. 

I 

r^o  124,  ofi.m  20  ?(rj 

111  vih.  sn'i^i.;.nv;j, 
(Vi  J-,,  iHi  j"<,  m  27. 


I 
fM^rjO.OO 

ori-v,  00 
0(>  ■:r>  00 
a)  27.  00 

20ii'7  00 


Ofi.;¥.  00 

^.l^  i,.  00 

.Mh  IvOO 

^itMj!3.7ii2l.lJO23>50,i:.00 

50,17  60 


iA) 


13.10 
11.10 
6.60 
9.60 
14.  .50 


2fL«Oa4.0025. 

23.5(J2S.60L4. 

2LOf>24,a0  23. 

00:26.1031.00  35. 

I  I 

00123.  W  21 30^. 

J0]8.M>23,iXJ19. 

ot>2i":5ii^Lani9. 

70iaa<J2Lfi0  19. 
0O,2LOOi2L40:». 


00;  15. 10 
.50,1:  70 
30;i7.50 
OOh^So! 

oo:2<j,oo 

-^0  1,  80 

00  1.J  50 
r»0  1 1  50 

3or;  00 
i:i.50 


12. 00.12. 20  10. 00;i7. 20  23. 
9.30  9.90  11. 6017. 30|21. 
6.10  6.40|  7. 00,12. 10;  14. 
9.0016.8018. 


10.10 
13.60 


5.80   5.20 
6.  .50   6.70 


8.70 
12.50 
16.50 


3.51.16 
Hll  .901 
201.35' 


1.44 
1.60 


1.551.60,1. 
11.23  1.47|1 
1.521.401. 
1.801.70  2. 
2.192.46  2. 

12.26  1.90'2. 
,3.26  3.50.3. 
2.48  2.90'2. 
2.56  2.902. 

'2.78'3,Oo'3. 
1-2.202. 20' 1. 
2.001.951. 
!2.03!2.001. 


20 


1.281.15 
.861  .92 
1.44  1.15| 
1.401.28, 
1.401.3s' 


18.4215.8016.20 
16.1914.6014.201 
14.6012.5013.501 
14.70112.70,12.50; 
13.6610.40,11.80. 


6.90 


8.70! 
8.501 


50  23. 40 
6020.30 
1014.50, 
20  17.40 
9.30,17.50  20.5019.50 


21.00113.00 
20.4015.40 


6.701 
6.30] 
6.  SO 


7.40  6.601 
16.0012.50 


I  6.0011.50114. 
i  6. 40110. 60110. 
7.IOI5.20I17. 
I  7.60  16.6019. 
12. 60i20. 30,23. 


6014.10 
0013.50 
2014.00 
4015.80' 
70  25.40 


11.20 
16.24 
15.70 

9.90 


8.601 
9.30 
9.80 

7.70 


8..50I  6.40 

9.00,  7.00 

10.20J  8.00 

;22.0015.50 


17. 00, 13. 90;  1,5. 
13.80  12.  1013. 
12.0011.0011. 
12.00  10.3011. 
9.801  7.9010. 


1.82 
3011.12 
601.00 
101.401 
22  2.05 

20'2.40 
20  3.50 
35  1.92 
60  2.28 


I 
1.601.  .52 
1.161.  OS 
1.801.80 
2.001.80 
2.15  2.10 

I  I  I 
2.402.40, 
3.103.00, 
2.62  2.62] 
2.33  2.67 


laoo  7. 

14. 51 12. 
12.70;  a 
11.61  8. 
11.42'  8. 

14-16  8. 
16.67:12. 
12.101  8. 
12.651  8. 


4010.40! 
0013.50 


2.302.702.9011.541  6.30 
2.402.00  2.6O15.40iiaiO 
1.72,2.252.3012.781  8.30 
2.25.2.302.3514.6613.70 


9.60 
6.70 
10.00 

12,10 
11.00 
9.10 
11.00 

7.20 


9.00 
13.50 


7.901  5.60 
12.9010.30 


8.70 


7.50  7.80 


7.40 

9.30 
8.80 
7.70 
8.30 


7.30 
la  90111.00 


7.50 


7.60 

8.80 
9.60 
8.00 
7.50 

7.70 
10.80 


9.20  9.60 
8.2011.20 


00,19.301 
0016.20 
0015.30 
00|l4.30i 
50-20.00 

0015. 40 
6015. 40 
0018.60 
0017.00 
0016.00 


24.00  27.00  20..50;i5.50 
20.30  22.30^19.50,15.60 
18.50  20.5017.2014.50 
21. 20  23.00116. 00114.00 
24.90.ia0013.40  9.90 

19.50ll.5.10!l0..'i0  8.20 


14.00 
14.50 
15.00 
9.60 

12.10 
13.80 

laoo 

12.60 


21.00 
24.80 
1.5.00 
15.90 


19. 50,20. 50 
19.60  23.00 
14.00123.00 
15.5018.50 


16.0012.50 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


8.70 
7.50 
6.90 


20.00l8.20il7.0012.70 
oj.  nn  'AH  rvi  '>o  nn  iq  nn 


24.00-20.00 
17.1021.90 
19.90il9.60 


29.0013.00 
13.00  6.20 
16.00  9.00 


16.0017.60  22.0012.50 
'20.00125.40  23.0018.50 


17.50  20.0019.10 
19.2020.0017.20 


14.50 
2a  00 


6.70 
10.60 

9.80 
11.00 


£2 


18.9616.00 
23.03  26.60 
24.49  23.10 
33.26  33.75 
33.42  29.70 

33.1833.80 
26.0118.00 
37.64  23.76 
29. 10  2a  40 
29.46|21.00 

3a83!20.38 
27.00*17.70 
28.13i21.00 
23.81  2a  39 
24.7618.20 

21.78:13.00 
18.23  14.24 
26.0914.60 
24. 56!  14. 04 
24.  S7  15.93 

24.0813.00 
30.00  20.79 
19. 61  12. 90 
22.00113.76 
19.2911.07 

12.6710.40 
16.131  8.96 
21.2912.60 
28.32]14.40 
26.0916.28 

26. 76, 17.  R2 
16.1114.35 
22.4516.68 
24.9317.92 
21.0113.66 

21.52112.46 
21.03  13.50 
24.14jl5.66 
27. 22!  13. 50 
32.2714.49 

39.28l3a48 
75.72|39.00 
38.5616.24 
4a  57  24. 03 


43.06 
43.01 


34.03 


19.43 
27.30 


32.1322.64 


25.85 


U.S. 


1.461.511. 


37 


1.621.51  1.39  14. 44  111.  79 


12.43 


11.12 


ia63 


11.22 


17. 09  20. 13  2a  08 17. 76 


12.13 


25.83 


16.85 


1  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
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Table  144. —  IftW,  salt,  and  prairie  hay:  Acreage ^  prodtiction,  and  valuta  United  Statetf 

190^1911. 

(000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Acre- 
age. 

Yield 
per 
acre 

Produc- 
tion. 

TofM, 

18,383 
13,151 
12,155 
18,043 
15  063 
18,615 
21,343 

Farm 
price 

tSa. 

Farm 
value. 

Year. 

Acre- 
age. 

YWd    p^„^ 
a^    1   tian. 

t 

Farm 
price 

Fturm 
value. 

19001 

ilcre*. 
17,186 
17,187 
17,187 
17,427 
16,341 
16,752 
16,796 

Tom. 

1.07 
.77 
.71 

1.04 
.92 

1.11 

1.27 

■ 

Doa», 

DolU. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Aerf, 
16,635 
16,212 
15,365 
17,150 
15,787 
15,483 

Toms. 

1.19 

.93 

.94 

1.07 

1.11 

.98 

Tons. 
19,800 
15, 131 
14,479 
18,401 
17,460 
15,235 

DoOt. 
7.00 
18.49 
15.23 
16.60 
11.35 
6.63 

DoO*. 

156,503 

1910 

204,086 

1911... 

220,487 
303,639 

1912 

1918 

198,115 
101,088 

1914 

1915 

0.80 

145,125 

1  census  figure*). 

Table  145. — Hay:  Farm  price  per  tony  1st  of  each  month,  1908-1921, 


Year. 

Jan.  1  Feb.    Mar. 
1.    !    1.        1. 

Apr.  j  May 

June 
1. 

$10.66 
10.70 
10.^ 
12.38 
16.22 

10.55 
11.64 
11.16 
11.47 
14.68 

17.13 
23.30 
24.85 
12.52 

July 

Aug. 
1. 

Sept. ;  Oct.   Nov. 
f.     !     1.     1     1. 

Dec. 
1. 

Yearly 
aver- 
age. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

$11.28*811.20 
9.09     9.27 
10.45   11.34 
11.69   11.80 
13.75   14.39 

11.11   10.86 
11.701  11.67 
10.471  10.83 
10.07   10.55 
10.86   11.34 

I 
18.091  18.8.S 
19.92!  19.79 
20.55'  21.76 
16.161  15.24 

$11.02 
9.47 
11.61 
11.57 
14.66 

10.61 
11.69 
10.89 
10.75 
11.64 

19.14 
19.82 
22.31 
14.28 

1 
$10. 83  $10.  n 
9. 65:  10. 12 
11.53   11.08 
11.36;  11.69 
16.64   16.31 

10.43'  10.42 
11.521  11.63 
10.98!  11.03 
10.85;  11.27 
12.53^  13.94 

$9.79 
10.50 
10. 75 
13.19 
14.32 

10.47 
11.29 
10.85 
11.10 
13.96 

16.07 
2L73 
23.62 
12.61 

$9.28 
9.74 
10. 75 
13.83 
12.03 

10.43 
10.76 

$9.18 
9.67 
11.21 
13.63 
11.21 

11.04 
11.10 

$9.23 
10.03 
11.12 
13.53 
11.02 

$9.22 
10.35 
11.20 
13.61 
11.08 

$9.02 
10.50 
12.14 
14.29 
11.79 

12.43 
11.12 
10.63 
11.22 
17.09 

20.13 
20.08 
17.76 
12.13 

10.03 
9.98 
11.19 
12.83 
13.24 

1913 

1914  

1 
11.45;  11.51 
10.961  10.7.S 

11.02 
11.28 

1916 

1916 

10.19i    9.951    9.83 
9.891    9.721    9.65 

9.98 
9.99 

10.60 
10.48 

1917 

12.90 

13.26   13.83 

15.16 

19.27 
19.36 
17.46 
11.13 

13.63 

1918 

18.68 
20.52 
22.94 
13.61 

17.97 
22.31 
24.22 
13.08 

15.92 
20.16 
2a  89 
11.73 

17.42'  18.45 

18.19 

1919 

1980 

20.52 
19.88 
11.70 

19.79 
18.01 
11.36 

20.46 
20.86 

1921     

12.87 

Average,  1912-1921.. 

14.27;  14.53 

14.57 

14.77 

15.22 

15.35 

14.60 

13.49 

13.68 

13.44 

13.67 

14.44 

14.24 

Table  146. — Timothy  and  clover  hay:  Farm,  price  per  ton,  15th  of  each  month,  1917-1921, 


Date. 


Timothy. 


1917        1918        1919        1920        1921 


Jan.  15 ,  $12.61 

Feb.  16 12.91 

Mar.16 13.20 

Apr.l5 1  14.26 

Mayl5. (  16.31 

Junel5 1  15.76 

Julyl5. 14.68 

Aug.l5 14.11 

Sept.  15 i  14.89 

Oct.l5 16.23 

N0V.I6 i  18.33 

Dec.  15. 30.31 


$21.37  . 
22.25 
22.53 
21.47 

2a  40 
18.55 

17.61 
18.98 

20.85 
22.60  ; 
22.93 
22.94 


$23.48 
22.09 
22.68 
24.74 

27.27 
27.50 
24.22 
23.80 

23.65 
23.04 
22.90 
23.71 


$24.59 
25.49 
28.75 
27.99 

29.92 
30.05 
26.59 
24.35 

24.16 
22.74 
22.09 
21.22 


$19.88 
18.30 
17.04 
16.09 

15.44 
15.16 
14.51 
15.01 

14.83 
14.39 
14.22 
14.31 


Clover. 


1917    :    1918        1919         1920         1921 


$11.38 
11.65 
11.90 
13.06 

13.94 
14.22 
12.95 
12.76 

13.79 
15.01 
17.14 
18.67 


$19.82 
21.11 
21.37 
19.68 

18.30 
16.54 
15.73 
17.18 

19.27 
20.60 
21.13 
21.26 


$21.69 
21.11 
21.25 
28.36 

25.33 
25.48 
22.02 
21.58 

21.74 
21.17 
21.61 
22.60 


$23.78 
24.94 
26.13 
26.93 

28.31 
27.80 
24.62 
22.82 

22.57 
21.29 
20.60 
19.96 


$19. 17 
17.39 
16.44 
16.47 

14.90 
14.62 
13.89 
14.17 

14.37 
13.99 
13.83 
14.17 
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HAY— Continued. 
Tabls  147. — Alfalfa  and  praing  hay:  Farm  price  per  ton,  26th  o/eachmmtth,  1917-19tl. 


Date. 


Jan.  15., 
Fel>.  15. 
Mar.  16. 
Apr.  15. 

Hay  15.. 

June  15. 
July  15. 
Aug.  15. 

Sept.  15 
Oct.  15.. 
Nov.  16. 
Dec.  15.. 


Alfolfa. 

Prairie. 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

$1179 
13.63 
14.08 

17.68 

121.27 
21.88 
90.82 

18.97 

120.42 
2a  91 
21.40 
22.28 

824.18 
24.41 
24.68 
24.57 

V  814. 98 
13.55 
1X88 
11.36 

88.58 
8.60 
a  32 

ia94 

$15.39 
15.74 
14.47 
14.47 

$ia33 

16.56 
17.38 
18.86 

17.92 
16.77 
14.13 
15.28 

17.84 
16.74 
16.58 
18.22 

21.32 
2a  89 
20.15 
2a  72 

25.18 
34.20 
2L70 
2a  43 

ia88 
ia64 
9.85 

a  60 

12.02 
11.84 

laii 

1082 

12.75 
12.78 
12.51 
13.20 

2a  22 
18.71 
16.10 
1010 

16.33 
17.59 
19.19 
2a  39 

19.72 
20.23 
20.42 
2a  74 

20.80 
20.56 
21.63 
22.95 

19.12 
18.08 
12.88 
16.59 

9.86 
8.92 

ao7 

ia46 

11.40 
12.29 
18.82 

14.91 

14.35 

15.06 
16.47 
16.30 

15.90 
15.88 

laoi 

17.19 

$17.54  $10.20 

17.30  a  46 

ia52|  8.70 

1&66  '  8.43 

18.06  I  8.06 

17.59  I  8.01 

15.38  7.C7 

13.74  !  7.80 


7.62 
a78 
7.40 

7.47 


Table  148. — ffay:  Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  crop  losses^  1909-1920. 


Year. 


1920. 
1919. 
191S. 
1917. 
1910. 

1915. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 


ATorage. 


P.ct. 
7.2 
9.9 
17.5 
11.5 
6.6 

3.7 
27.7 
17.4 
10.7 


12.3 


u 


p.ct. 
1.4 
L9 
.7 
1.3 
1.0 

4.9 

.8 
1.2 
X2 


1.7 


P. el. 
02 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.8 

.0 
.0 


P.ct. 
04 
1.0 
2.7 
19 
1.1 


I 


P.CL 

a2 
.1 
.1 

.2 

.1 


p.ct. 

a2 

.4 
.8 
.3 
.2 


1.8 

.1 

.1 

.9 

.1 

L9 

1.2 

.1 

.6 

L2 

.1 

.3 

1.6  1      .1 


P.ct. 

ai 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.z 

0) 
.1 

.3 


.1 


P.ct. 
10  7 
13.9 
22L7 
10  8 
&0 

1L9 
81.9 
21.2 
1&7 


17.0 


P.ct. 

a2 

.1 
.1 
.1 

0) 

.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 


P.ct.  P.ct. 


LO 
LO 
.9 
.4 
.3 

.6 
.0 
.6 

.6 


ai 

.1 
0) 

.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 


P.ct. 

ai 

8 

.1 
.1 


.1  I      .1 


P.ct. 
12:7 
1&6 
21.9 
18.3 

ao 

18.9 
34.7 
2IL6 
17.6 


lao 


i  Lc^s  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Tablk  149. — Hay:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  tarty  No.  1  timothy ^  Chicago, 

1910-11  to  19£l-it^ 


Seaaoo. 


1910-11 
I9U-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 

1914-15 
1915  Id 
1916-17 
l9i7-lS 

1918-19 

1919  20 

1920  21 

1921  22 


July. 


f$I8.75$ia50{$17.25$17. 
23.50 
19.75 
15.00 


16. 2S 
lOl") 
16.00 
17.75 

21.50 
34.50 
38.50 
21.40 


ll-vesr  average.   21.<*9 


21.501 
18.50 
17.75 


16.75? 
2025 

laoo 

ia25 


S9pL 


20.00 
18.50 
17.75 


16.50 
19.00 
15.60 
21.00 


2a50(  32.00 
35.00'  29.00 
4025;  33.75 
24.00J  24.20 


22.84   21.75 


Oct. 


25  tl7. 50  $17. 50  $18. 00'$ia  25'$16i  26317. 73  $21. 00,$21. 75 
20.50  21.25 


15.25 

17.00 
ia25 
25.00 

31. 
28.00 
32.25 
22.60< 


Nov, 


laOO  17.00 

laoo  17.00 


15.50 
15.50 
16.26 
27.25 

30.00 
29.50 
32.00 
22.90 


21.68  21.70 


Dec 


21.00 
16.50 
1025 

16.50 
15.50 
1025 
37.00 

8000 
30.00 
28.50 
21.90 


21.18 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May.  June. 


21.5 
14.? 
15.2 


I  24.00  20001  21.25 
16.501  16.26^  14.25 
10 00!  ia2»  1&2S 


15.2S  ia2»  17.0n  17.50 

1075  18.75  18.7a  laOO 
15. 7»  18.0a  2050^  18.75 
2&00|  34.001  23.00(  10 00 

30501  33.50{8&60|  33.00 
35.25^  43. Od  4a5n  42.75 
25. 30!  23. 80|  21.  Ov  22. 50 


21.47i  3056!  21.32  22.78  23.79;  22.18 

I  I  I  I  I 


Crop- 
year 
aver- 
age. 


$1033 
21.92 
ia4S 
ia38 

iao4 

17.51 

laTi 

21.04 

2a  08 

35.00 
29,17 


21.03 


I  From  Chicago  Hoanl  of  Tra  ie  and  DaOy  Trade  BuUettn. 
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Tablb  150. — Hay:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  ton,  No.  1  aljalfa,  Kaneat  City, 

1910-11  to  IBtl-U.^ 


Smsoo. 

Jnly. 

i 

Aug.  1  Sept. 

Oct.  [  Nov. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Crop- 

aver- 

age. 

1910-11 

3l2.(»|$13.50fl3.89 
15.13^  14.44.  14.87 
12.19  1&60|  13.38 
12.12  14.3ffi  13.14 

12.38  18.42  13.33 
11.54  11.90>  12L2S 
11.29  13.40i  13.13 
21.131  21. 09!  21.07 

22.60I  99.08'  31.45 
2Bu93{  27. 63{  21.86 
27.2t  29. 49i  27.22 
17.filK  19.001  17.20 

914.25814.25 

814.23 
1&50 
l&OO 
l&Ol 

13.79 
14.35 
10.33 
32.70 

31.01 
35.16 
23.  <n 
19.60 

813.51812.^313.07813.07813.29812.38 
17.79  18.37  30L49  22.73  1^34   11.62 
14.79   12.86   14.00  13.75  13.28  laTO 
15i98  15.25  15.18  13.30  15.64  14.23 

13.75  13.73   14.75  15.11   13.73  13.42 
14.54  15.34  13.6B  14.44  14.45  11.43 
19.81  3a2S  2LK   21.31   2153  21.87 
3a01  31.38  27.86  21.11  29.M  TtkSI 

32.86  31.01  34.56  S7.90l  36.20  36.43 
35.75  84.88  38.79  84.10  35.40  3L75 
28.30  20L30  2a30  SLOO  22.20  1&40 
...... .- 

$18.42 

1911-12 

15.00 
13.11 
10.54 

12.51 
13.11 
1&08 
27.43 

3ai4 
3a2i 

15.27 
15. 11 
10.00 

13.21 
1X88 
18L30 
31.10 

31.21 
38.39 

16  71 

191^13 

13L05 

1913-14 

15.96 

1914-15 

18.59 

1915-16 

18.34 

1913-17 

18.64 

]tl7-)8 

26.40 

1018-19 

32.04 

vn^%i 

81.09 

1990-21 

29.96  25.06 
laOO  20L40 

28.45 

ltt1-«} ...... 

i 



U-y«trmTefig». 

1&8I  13.61<  13.08 

t           1 

19L45 

2a5< 

20.98  21.09  20156  91180  2l.49i  29.97  18.44 

1 

19.86 

1  From  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Current  and  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review. 

Table  151. — Hay:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  ton,  No,  1  prairie,  Kansas  City, 

1910-11  to  19tl-t2.^ 


Seaaon. 

July. 

Aug. 

810.82 
12.98 
T.96 
13.62 

9.96 
8.65 
8.06 
18.57 

25.25 
19.98 
19.52 
11.40 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

311.16 
12.071 

D«s. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Crop- 
year 

aver- 
age. 

1916-11 

1911-12 

810.83 
15.93 
8.79 

laoo 

12.10 
11.32 
&50 
18.14 

19.26 
2a  89 
17.21 
12L30 

811.67 
11.30 
8.39 
15.76 

11.58 
8.63 
9.36 

18.06 

26.57 
19.32 
18.47 
11.30 

811.34 
11.60 

810.86 
12.61 

811.07 
13.84 
10. 4> 
14.20 

11.25 
8.84 
10.57 
24.00 

28.25 
21.40 
14.00 

8IO195 
13.66 
9.37 
14.50 

ia89 
9.15 
ia92 
28.79 

26.82 
2a  68 
13.10 

810.84 
laTD 
9.19 
14.40 

11.26 
8.96 
12.92 
28.42 

32.35 
2a  64 
14.10 

811.31 
2a  85 
9.56 
16.00 

11.41 

9.50 

18.68 

21.13 

36.63 
21.70 
13.70 

811.55 

2a  48 

9.53 

16.42 

U.02 
9.74 
19.74 

iai7 

38.91 
24.02 
14.10 

813.61 
15.16 
9.97 
15.43 

11.03 

8.65 

2a  57 

17.66 

37.34 
18.96 
13.40 

811.33 
14.78 

1912-13 

8.061    8.91I    9.30 
16.0^  15.66!  15.57 

9.21 

1913-14 

14.85 

1914-15 

11.35 
9.71 
9.47 

19.60 

27.58 
19.75 
16.45 
12.40 

10. 9i 

9.54 

ia74 

25.07 

26.84 
21.12 
16.13 
12.00 

laos 

8.97 
11.15 
25.47 

24.04 
25.34 
14.49 
11.30 

11.15 

1915-16 

9.31 

191^17 

12.56 

1917-18 

21.17 

1918-19 

29.15 

1919-20 

21.15 

1920-21 

13.39 

1921-22 

11-year  ayerage. 

13.96 

14.12 

14.48 

14.71 

15.29 

15.35 

15.28 

14.80 

15.89 

17. 3i 

17.70 

16.52 

15.46 

I  From  Kansas  City  Dally  Price  Corrent  and 


City  Qnin  Market  Beview. 
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HAY— Continued. 
Tablb  152. — Hay:  Monthly  and  yearly  receipts^  in  tons,  1910-11  to  19^1-22. 


Crop  year. 


1910-11.. 
1911-12.. 
1913-13... 
1913-14.. 

1914-15.. 
1915-16.. 
1916-17.. 
1917-18.. 


1918-19. 
191^20. . . . 
1920-21.... 

ll-yr.av, 

1920-21. 


1920: 

July.. 

Aug.. 

Sept.. 

Oct... 

Nov.. 

Dec.. 
1921: 

Jan... 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

Apr.. 

May.. 

June.. 


S 


68,689 
69,284 
58,939 
63,1861 

54,904! 
50,4151 
50,874 
64,053 

41,870 
32,650 
19,560 


162,420 
164,196 
130,920274; 
117,740389, 


273, 
351, 


115, 161 
126,500 
123,780 
97,150 


52,211 


111,174 


2,664 
1,630 
1,496 
1,778 
1,179 
2,308 

1,768 
1,597 
1,195 
1,023 
1,883 
1,038 


Total..  19,559 


1921-22. 


1921: 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. . 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.- 


Total.. 


1,251 
974 

1,122 
815 

1,182 


6,272 


273, 
237, 
352, 


67,000 
68,740 
50,220^149, 


4,740 
8,640 
3,220 

5,780 
3,870 
3,600 

3,890 
3,790 
6,350 
2,910 

4,780 
4,750 


983308, 


,94038,313 
318,94844,19963; 
343, 39247, 138 — 
285,28836,283 


398,604 


5131330,00833, 
398;  172134;  637|46;  376i294, 395  51, 
652  212,25648, 

126 199, 727,40, 


359,316 
419,964 


287,081 

^.,060 

1,801 


283,658 


12,605 
6,667 
9,872 
12,957 
12,269 
19,969 

20,784 
10,621 
9,897 
11,147 
11,206 
11,807 


^ 


45,060 


24,360 
23,131 


386,460 
500,340 
337,169 


16,666 

19, 

19,466 


377,781 


31,663 


36,468 
44,028 
47,820 
22,512 
35,184 
27,156 

29,635 
38,874 
25,553 
12,961 
11,281 
5,797 


50, 220  149, 801 1337, 169 


3,030 
5,790 
5,2U0 
2,390 
7,450 
2,110 


25,970 


9,508 
14,021 

4,977 
13,453 

9,590 
14,614 


66,103 


12,001 
14,201 
11,143 
14,674 
15,637 
13,354 


81,010 


45, 


35,6 


05322, 


28,457 

1,601 

23,^ — 


1,340 
1,047 
1,622 
2,094 
2,150 
1,641 

2,135 
1,620 
1,473 
1,584 
1,764 
990 


19,466 


\  I 


306336,47137, 
670  286,474  41, 


I 


;,85i 


119,685 


41986, 

822  96, 484J115;  6081256;  462 

-.*^-^»««  00,13182,"-^ -  — 

280^317,54343,60075, 


sis's: 


„L 


U06,993 
•,630103,466 


015150, 


221,58035,06031,571 
167,08833,306,52,466 
---1,33821,140,40,067 


40, 472  256, 71238, 628  60, 783 


1,484 
1,863 
1,357 
2,072 
2,161 
2,707 

2,791 
2,006 
2,299 
1,679 
1,294 
1,302 


23,016 


600 
1,032 
1,380 
1,695 
1,978 
1,920 


8,605 


883 
1,958 
1,393 
2,660 
1,793 
2,291 


10,977 


96778, 
29984, 
870  78, 
25061, 


583  83,923308,727161,7501,981,875 

299  84, 006^106, 710  232, 628 146, 560 1, 843, 900 

92,202  210,501104,468,1,578,686 

74,075  237,506  82,4601,091,790 


20,666 

1 
2,060 

12,477| 

4,430 

14,9401 

5,870 

17, 108, 

2,090 

18,5531 

1,670 

12,486 

1,060 

10,844! 

950 

7,266 

840 

8,974 

960 

8,474 

440 

10,502; 

400 

8,149 

350 

2,808 
4,980 
3,624 
4,283 
8,444 
3,640 

3,000 
2,388 
2,470 
2,856 
3,684 
2,880 


253,540 


72,721 
«3,680 
79,062 


222,998 
261,155 


213,043 
254,042 
188,550 


92,557  239,031 


6,511 
7,980 
4,530 
7,474 
7,630 
8,536 

6,699 
6,716 
6,408 
5,892 
6,864 
4,822 


150, 338 21, 14040, 057   79,062188,650 


9,474 

8,7701 
8,468 
9,979 
9,827 
7,156 


240 
690 
440 
710 
980 
660 


53,674  3,720 


2,100  1,848 

2,520  6,336 

2,412  6,268 

4,488  6,288 

3,900  11,436 

4,596  4,684 


20,016 


35,860 


16,99: 
18,091 
25,256 
14,204 
16,860 
17,734 

14,036 
17,267 
20,327 
9,662 
8,945 
8,571 


184,5941 
147,483 
141,224 
133,598 


1,087,111 
(1,066,160 
U,789,7» 
(1,844,861 


72,4401, 
86,807- 
75,272 


,473,870 
1,618,828 
1,183,648 


131,423 


1,714,003 


9,524 
14,161 
9,127 
5,620 
6,675 
4,730 

3,146 
3,920 
6,065 
4,049 
3,791 
4,464 


75,272 


7,525  6,035 
9,833  12,938 
9,6361  5,939 
• 4,734 


11, 

11,729 
9,974 


60,287 


3,674 
2,876 


I 


117,767 
121,014 
128,734 
07,072 
m,645 
106,467 

00,178 
06,004 
00,071 
02,677 
66,  aM 
64,028 


1,153,640 


64,172 
79,340 
67,230 
73,782 
78,800 
65,417 


36,196     406,750 


Sources:  Hay  Trade  Journal,  Annual  Report  of  the  San  Frandsco  Merchants'  Exchange,  Minneapoltn 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Report,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Report. 
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Tabls  153. — Hay:  Monthly  and  yearly  skipmenU,  in  tons,  1910-11  to  IStl-tt, 


603 


Crop  year. 

Bam- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

City. 

Mil- 
wau- 
kee. 

Minne- 
apolis. 

Peoria. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

St. 
Louis. 

Total 

1910-11 

11,864 
13,257 
8,313 
8,996 

8,806 
9,681 
13  657 
26,913 

20,221 
4.118 

18,011 
49,160 
22,681 
39,184 

83,414 
55,791 
33,439 
62,666 

52,802 
32,637 
18,631 

03,828 
58,806 
85,176 
78,766 

67,608 
73,668 
138,432 
222,912 

143,040 
276,492 
153,648 

5,068 
4,445 
3,159 
9,718 

17,306 
6,841 
5,766 
6,203 

2,986 
6,270 
3,863 

81,360 

4,820 
6,600 

6,390 
4,156 
4,351 
7,042 

4,147 
6,925 
2,020 

10,373 
17,222 
7,819 
16,077 

19,788 
9  676 
15,324 
10,621 

7,650 
6,151 
7,100 

76,631 
76,420 
65,800 
65,148 

37,612 
87^216 
55,032 
20,536 

23,511 
26,267 
40,480 

112,486 
146,285 
105,533 
139,376 

172,600 
90,415 
103,990 
177,240 

119,625 
111,695 
63,250 

360,460 
393,505 
308,301 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

362,754 

412,604 
337,444 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

369,990 

1917-18 

533,222 
373,982 

1918-19 

1919-20 

469,556 

1920-21 

288,902 

11-year  average 

11,447 

42,583 

126,587 

6,419 

9,510 

11,618 

52, 141 

122,039 

382,844 

1920-21: 

July 

2,007 
1,097 
2,377 
^446 

1,326 
1,791 
2,286 
1,435 

2,209 

1,391 

624 

663 

15,456 
16  956 
16,680 
8,376 

11,388 
14,856 
20,904 
23,568 

13,332 
6,396 
3,696 
2,040 

768 
288 
490 
264 

288 
168 
180 
180 

302 
228 
383 
324 

171 
208 
109 
122 

67 
256 
219 
193 

160 
282 
181 
62 

600 

260 

1,470 

870 

790 
740 
870 
370 

710 

160 
150 
220 

4,960 
1,970 
4,085 
2,400 

9,460 
3,854 
2,310 
3,609 

3,422 
2,180 
1,290 
1,050 

3,650 
4,395 
8,835 
6,030 

4,070 
7,225 
6,930 
7,460 

7,395 
2,745 
^445 
2,170 

27,412 

August 

25,174 

September 

34,046 

October 

19,508 
27,368 

November 

December 

28,890 

January 

33,679 

February 

36,715 

March 

27,530 

April 

13,372 

May ...::::.:.:.:::::: 

8,769 

June 

6,529 

Total 

18,631 

153,648 

3,863 

2,020 

7,100 

40^480 

63,250 

288,992 

1921-22: 

July 

184 
803 
731 
550 
418 
577 

4,500 
1,548 
1,020 
2,124 
2,328 
3,576 

360 
441 
648 
742 
600 
466 

140 
94 

117 

137 
72 

226 

110 
220 
200 
390 
370 
290 

680 
1,710 

930 

6,140 

5,369 

'926 

3,010 
2,780 
4,550 
2,600 
2,460 
2,565 

8,984 
7  596 

August 

September 

8,196 
12,683 

October 

N  ovember 

11,617 

December 

8,626 

Total 

3,263 

15,096 

3,257 

786 

1,580 

15,755 

17,965 

57,702 

Sources:  Hay  Trade  Journal,  Peoria  Board  of  Trade  Report,  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  City  Board 
of  Trade,  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record. 

FEED. 

Table  154. — Feed:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  ton  at  Minneapolis,  1916  to 

1921? 


Year. 


Bran: 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

6-year  average. 

Middlings: 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

6-year  average. 


$18.78 
28.75 
32.50 
47.26 
41.98 
25.93 


Jan. 


|2ai0$18.54 


32.63 


19.41 
28.83 
34.50 
48.84 
43.97 
23.47 


33.17 


Feb. 


Mar. 


32.55 
32,50 
42.83 
42.68 
21.44 


32.02 


21.61 
32.55 
34.50 
44.14 
47.28 
20.91 


33.50 


34.20 
32.85 
38.09 
46.69 
21.64 


$18.63 
38.64 
33.04 
39.78 
50.26 
16.41 


32.00 


2a  22 
34.20 
34.85 
38.56 
51.57 
20.86 


Apr. 


$19.  W 
83.77 
31.27 
37.39 
53.25 
15.97 


32.78 


19.50 
39.56 
35.04 
40.74 
54.88 
16.38 


34.18 


May. 


$18.32 
26.97 
30.74 
34.20 
50.78 
14.80 


31.78 


2a  06 
36.15 
33.27 
44.81 
57.77 
16.29 


34.56 


June. 


$17.69«2a03 


29.30 


20.10 
33.27 
32.69 
42.90 
56.06 
14.83 


33.81 


July. 


Aug. 


32.15 
26.00 
37.41 
47.83 
14.06 


29.19 


19.88 
41.90 
27.61 
47.22 
54.22 
14.07 


84.15 


31.83 
29.31 
40.38 
41.88 
13.93 


$21.71 
3a  28 
29.06 
37.49 
38.42 
12.97 


29.56 


21.48 
41.78 
31.00 
53.08 
52.56 
14.64 


35.76 


Sept 


$24.50 
30.55 
28.45 
36.82 
30.63 
12.15 


28.32 


22.50 
35.09 
3a  90 
51.46 
45.65 
13.97 


83.26 


Oct. 


$27.08 
33.46 
27.80 
37.94 
31.85 
14.79 


27.18 


27.19 
36.25 
30.77 
44.44 
30.62 
13.16 


3a  40 


Nov. 


$25.93 
38.02 
33.49 
41.50 
28.23 
20.63 


28.82 


8a81 
37.40 
30.09 
41.22 
28.86 
15.35 


3a  62 


Dec. 


31.30 


27.88 
39.05 
36.27 
43.13 
23.94 
2a  73 


31.83 


Yearly 
aver- 
age. 


$20.87 
32.50 
30.58 
39.26 
42.04 
17.06 


3a  40 


22.56 
36.33 
32.63 
45.06 
45.62 
16.80 


83.18 


1  Compiled  Xrom  Minneapolis  DaUy  Market  Record. 
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Tabls  155.^ — fe«t'  XimM^vmijfsmi^mterQfefrke^tom^Mmml^New  Yofrk,  1910-11 

to  1921-2£^ 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dee. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Apr. 


M»7. 


Jane. 


July. 


Aug. 


Crop- 
year 

aver- 


IfHW! 

1011-12 , 

1W3-13 , 

m^H , 

1W4-15 

1915-16 

1«*-17.. 

1M7-18 

lMd-l» 

i««-2e 

1920-21 

192!-2i 

11-jear  average 


137.46 
4a  00 
3&38 
32.50 


39.70 
39.50 
53.00 

fi&eo 

SU5» 

6a  00 

461.30 


iS6.ges36. 

4a75 
3Sb30 
32.00 

32183 
38.75 
42:28 
54.00 

M.0t 


50 
4a  12 
34.38 
31.40 

32;  75 
38.50 
45.45 
54.^ 

5&75 

73.80f  7&75 

56.80 

40^75 


|85.50fMi 


6a  00 
4a  00 


39.00 
32.75 
31.25 

85.10 
4a  50 
47.56 
57.00 

56.50 
86i75 
52.00 
48.00 


50 
39.65 
SSL  34 
8L25 

88.75 
4a60 
4H.50 
5&15 

62.15 
».flO 
48.38 


IBa  50^135. 50^194. 13 
38.80 
27.86 
81.50 


4a  17 
31.90 
31.35 


39.75 
20.20 
31.  S 


175188.50 


41.00 

30.50 
48.50 
5a  50 

6&3i 
71.75 
43.12 


37.13 
36.63 
48.33 
58.50 

65.50 
7a  40 

48.75 


3S.50 
32.86 
47.00 
57.00 


10 
28.12 
31.50 

82:50 
31.50 
40.44 
52:50 

7a  80 


Mw50 

68.50  eaooicaoo 


46.00  36.25 


4«.16 


45.60 


45.80  46.17 


46.98  4&88 


46.09  43.51 


37.30 
28.25 
32.27 

32.50 

32.12 
49.29 
5a  00 

75.50 


SM;8»|35. 


37.00 


38.57 
29:40 
39.80 

35.31 
33.00 
51.08 
52.80 

82.80 

oaoo 

4L60 


71 
35.50 
3ai2 
84.60 

37.71 
37.00 
58.50 
54.00 

9a  26 

oaoo 

4a  88 


185.27 
38.81 
81.25 
31. 9T 

85.  Sr 
36.72 
47.53 
54.00 

6a  53 
7a  09 


42.20  42.52  4147  4a84 


49.11 


K  From  AxmoBl  Statistical  Review  of  New  York  ProdoM  "BixSiuager  and  the  OH,  Patat,  and  Drug  Re- 
porter. 

Table  156. — Feed:  Moiithly  and  yearly  price  per  tony<x)tton8eed7nealf  Memphis,  1910--11 

to  192  t-n.^ 


Season. 


Aag. 


Sept   Oct.   Nov. 


Dec 


Xaa. 


I^>b. 


liar. 


Apr. 


May.  iJnne.' July. 


Crop- 
year 
aveff- 


mo-ii 

1911-12 

1012-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-1*.. 

1916-17 

1917-18 

191S-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1821-22 

11-year  average. 


126.00 
26.50 
26.75 
31.75 


$26.75 
25.75 
25.63 
27.00 


28.00^23:75 
27,13 
3a  75 
48.00 


2&68 
28.25 
45.50 


125. 3S 
24.63 
24.38 
27.13 

22.75 
30.50 
35.25 

46.50 


$24.38124.38  828.88 


46.50 
76.25 
55.00 
,36.44 


4a  50 
63.00 
51.25 

aaeo 


46.50 
6a50 
39.50 
34.50 


37.83 


35.41 


35.27 


24.63 
24.63 
27.38 

22.38 
33.00 
39.25 
49175 

54.00 
7a  25 
34.13 
33.44 


24.63 
25.50 
27.25 

28.50 
34.00 
3a  00 
46.50 


oa 

28.00 
34.20, 


3a  62 


3a  00 


34.38 
25.75 
2a  75 

24.75 
38.25 
37.50 

46.50 


$28.25 
25.13 
25.13 
26.13 


$23.25823.83 
26.001  27.25 
25.13'  26.75 
2a 75  27.63 


$23.88(24.50 
28.00  27.25 
28.00  28.75 
27.75  27.50 


54.00  54.00 


71.00 
28.33 


27.25 

3a  25 
^50 

54.00 
65.00 
2a  50 


3B.88I  26.50 
28.381  2a  88 
3a25i  38.50 
46.50:  46.50 

54.00'  54.00 
65.75  64.81 
25.17  23.50 


35.92 


34.92 


34.91 


2a  00 
27.75 
39.50 
46.50 

54.00 
65.13 
28.92 


35.20 


35.95 


25.25 
27.25 
40:25 
48.50 

59.13 
63.63 
2a  75 


$26.68 
2a  75 
3a  63 
27.75 

25.13 
27.25 
44.50 
46.50 

69.75 
5a  40 
34.00 


3a  52 


$84.51 
-28.91 
2a  42 
27.56 

25.18 
3a  17 
87.37 
4a  31 

53.87 
6a66 
33.67 


37.94 


3a  05 


^  Figures  prior  to  1919  Irom  Cotton  Oil  Pran, 


Digitized  by 


Google 


statistic:^  of  CUmer  ansL  Timothy  Seed, 
CLOVER  AND  TmOTHY  SEED. 
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Tabls  157.^ — Clover  ieed:  AarmgSy  producUonf  and  valut,  bffStati^  lOtO-tl^  and  totals ^ 

1916-1921. 


State  and  year. 

Thoussndsof 
acres. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

Ptotectlon 

(thousands  of 

bushels). 

Average  fami 
priceper  bushel 

Totad.  value, 

basis  Doc.l  price 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 

1920 

laai 

1920^ 

loei 

19a» 

1821 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

New  York 

11 
22 

196 
95 

196 

117 
172 

33 
142 

27 

5 
7 
25 

8 

6 
16 

5 

9 
18 

172 
57 

143 

Ul 
124 

30 
125 

17 

4 
3 
18 

4 

8 
18 
8 

2.4 

1.6 
1.3 
1.5 
1.7 

1.5 
1.9 
2.2 
2.0 
2.2 

2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
L7 

6.0 
5.5 
3.6 

1.9 
1.4 
1.3 
1.2 
1.4 

1.5 
1.7 
2.1 
1.6 
1.7 

2.2 
2.3 
1.9 
1.7 

5.0 
4.5 
3.7 

2S 

35 

254 

143 

333 

178 
397 

78 
284 

59 

12 
15 
52 
U 

36 
88 
18 

17 
25 
2M 

6B 
200 

im 

211 
63 

200 
29 

9 

7 

34 

7 

40 
81 
30 

lia.00 

12.90 
12.30 
1&90 
10. 9S 

10.60 
1J,50 
12v90 
12.25 
10.80 

16. 0» 
9.80 
15.00 
15.00 

25.00 
11.25 
12.00 

$13.00 
10.25 
10.70 
10.30 
10>05 

9.75 
9.90 

10.00 
9.70 

10.55 

9.00 
9.00 
10.00 
11.00 

17.50 
9i75 
0.00^ 

3.J8  1         221 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio.. 

452  !          2'J^ 
3,124  j      2/W 

Tnr^lknft, .,..,. 

l,54i            7:^0 

Illinois 

3,646 

1,880 

3,780 

^942 

'3,479 

637 

192 
147 

7S0 
210 

900 
990 
216 

2,010 

Michigan 

1,018 

Wisconsin 

2,0!n9 

Minnesota. 

(330 

Iowa 

1,040 

Missouri. 

306 

Nebraska 

81 

Kansas 

63 

KTentuckv. . 

3i0 

TfeiHieasee „.. 

MInifniprI 

77 
700 

Idaho.." 

7\M 

270 

ToteL 

1,082 

9^ 

8* 

9: 

869 

t2 
JO 
U 
)0 

L8 

1.6 

1,944 

1,411 

11.95 

10.27 

23,227 

14,4S8 

Mtl9 

1.6 
1.5 
1.8 

Ir* 

1 

IM 

2&^ 

7:^ 

39, 7iX) 

1918 

1,197 
1,488 

1,706 

19.80 
12.84 
»,18 

23, 70.3 
19, 107 
lj,661 

1917 

1916 

Table  158. — Clover  seed:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly ,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates, 

[000  omitted.} 


Year. 


Septem^ 


October. 


Novem- 
ber pro- 
duction 
estimate. 


Final 

estimate. 


1017. 
1018. 
1919. 
1920. 
lOBU 


BualuU. 
1,179 
1,404 
994 
1,452 
1,316 


Bushels. 
I,(r78 
1,383 
1,015 
1,576 
1,360 


Bushels. 

1,353 

1,248 

967 

1,  '93 
1,214 


Bushels. 
1,4S8 
1,197 
1,4S4 
1,041 
M,4I1 


1  PreUakinary* 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED—Continued. 
Tablb  159. — Clover  seed:  Farm  price  per  bushel ^  15th  of  each  months  1910-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
15. 

A?r- 

May 
15. 

Jane 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

"T 

Oct. 
15. 

Nor. 
15. 

Dec. 
15. 

Yearly 
aver- 

1910 

$8.26 
8.27 

10.89 
9.41 

7.99 
8.61 
ia27 
9.60 

14.48 
21.55 
28.06 
10.82 

$8.26 
8.37 
12.22 
10.28 

8.07 
8.60 
ia47 
9.87 

16.46 
21.79 
31.21 
10.61 

$8.15 
8.56 
12.89 
10.42 

8.17 
8,65 
10.76 
ia32 

17.49 
22.61 
31.88 

10.98 

$7.91 
8.79 
12.91 
11.00 

8.06 
8.36 
10.68 
10.41 

17.86 

17.47 
8.74 
12.53 
10.74 

7.87 
8.14 
9.98 
ia40 

1A.5A 

17.24 
8.80 

11.69 
9.77 

7.96 
7.90 
9.47 
ia29 

15.88 
23.37 
26.21 
ia20 

$7.17 
8.83 

10.64 
9.78 

8.12 
7.96 
9.15 

laso 

14.71 
23.25 
25.52 

laoo 

$7.53 
9.65 
9.80 
9.37 

8.76 
7.94 
9.12 
ia53 

15.20 
24.33 
19.97 
10.37 

$8.27 
10.19 
9.39 
7.31 

9.10 
8.49 
8.65 

laso 

16.61 
25.38 
17.77 
10.25 

$8.13 
10.33 
9.37 
7.00 

8.24 
9.70 
8.54 
11.92 

19.01 
26.47 
13.18 

ia2i 

$7.70 
ia37 
9.06 
7.83 

8.02 
9.67 
9.20 
12.91 

20.03 
26.53 
11.64 

iao9 

$7.94 
ia62 
9.00 
7.70 

8.12 
10.01 

9.40 
13.53 

20.67 
27.68 
10.28 
ia38 

$7.84 

1911 

0.29 

1912 

10.87 

1913 

0.18 

1914 

8.21 

1915 

8.65 

1916 

9.63 

1917 

10.93 

1918 

17.08 

1919 

24. 81   24. 48 
32.23i  29.84 
10.80   10.71 

24.35 

1920 

23.15 

1921 

10.45 

Table  160. — Timothy  seed:  Farm  price  per  bushel  ^  15th  of  each  months  1910-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
15. 

ASf- 

May 
15. 

June 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

'T 

Oct. 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

Dec. 
16. 

Yearty 
aver- 
age. 

1910 

6.65 
2.09 
2.13 

2.46 
2.62 
2.22 
3.31 

3.79 
4.55 
3.52 
2.31 

$4.03 
6.91 
1.95 
2.02 

2.34 
2.72 
2.27 
3.61 

4.08 
4.78 
3.25 
2.70 

$4.08 
6.90 
1.82 
2.08 

2.34 
2.91 
2.25 
3.25 

4.26 
4.67 
3.09 
2.41 

$4.11 
6.72 
1.70 
2.10 

2.18 
2.86 
2.81 
8.37 

4.21 
4.98 
8.16 
2.57 

1911 

$4.12 
6.99 
1.79 

2.07 
2.63 
3.05 
2.44 

3.57 
4.34 
5.35 
3.04 

$4.51 
7.26 
1.78 

2.12 
2.66 
3.19 
2.46 

3.78 
4.51 

5.G2 
2.75 

$4.93 
7.33 
1.72 

2.30 

2.78 
3.28 
2.70 

3.84 
4.54 
5.61 
2.97 

$5.17 
7.27 
1.74 

2.28 
2.69 
3.51 
2.76 

3.74 

4.69 
5.63 
2.84 

$5.24 
7.16 
1.76 

2.38 
2.75 
3.33 
3.«, 

3.84 
5.05 
5.61 
2.90 

$5.24 
6.68 
1.77 

2.23 
2.65 
3.26 
3.09 

3.56 
4.63 
5.46 
2.99 

$5.48 
5.96 
1.94 

2.32 
2,57 
3.08 
3.04 

3.67 
4.49 
5.14 
2.98 

$8.52 
3.20 
2.01 

2.43 
2.66 
2.36 
3.23 

3.87 
4.58 
4.44 
2.71 

$5.70 

1912 

1913 

1914 

4.06 
LOO 

2.20 

1915 

2.70 

1916 

2.84 

1917 

3.08 

1918 

1919 

3.85 
4.65 

1920       

4.66 

1921 

2.7« 

Tablb  161. — Clover  seed:  Monthly  and  yearly  receipts  at  Chicago,  1910-11  to  1921-22,^ 
[In  thousands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Season. 


1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 

1914-15. 
1915-16.. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 

1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21.. 
1921-22. 


11-year  average 


Sept. 


1,340 
519 
271 

188 

780 
2,190 
1,356 
1,346 

192 
1,539 
1,549 

739 


1,025 


Oct. 


1,375 
198 
950 
225 

596 
1,921 
1,308 

945 

1,597 
1,816 
2,448 
1,235 


1,216 


Nov. 


865 
176 
521 
939 

1,136 

1,953 

995 

1,149 

1,337 
1,941 
1,033 
2,040 


1,095 


Dec. 


231 

95 

295 

1,446 

1,723 

1,205 

1,416 

587 

1,146 
1,606 
1,314 
2,064 


1,006 


Jan. 


94 

331 

493 

1,035 

1,773 
980 
660 

1,079 

1,974 
2,840 
2,762 


1,275 


Feb. 


524 
337 
545 

418 

1,236 
1,192 
1,688 

1,002 
2,567 
3,150 


1,331 


Mar. 


751 
357 
901 
837 

900 

1,123 

833 

797 

1,175 
2,239 
3,996 


1,264 


Apr. 


378 
307 
279 
412 

438 
974 
798 
217 

464 

884 

1,570 


611 


May. 


364 
213 
109 
210 

65 
294 
393 
298 

88 

7 

418 


223 


June. 


405 
194 
165 
836 


307 
108 


200 
319 


July. 


59 
343 

41 
429 

48 
53 
2 
22 

271 
195 

84 


230       141 


Aug. 


270 

674 

40 

1,180 

327 


213 


Crop- 
year 
totaL 


6,656 
3,644 
4,610 
8,155 

9,778 
138^  12,067 

602 

135 


9,862 
8,371 


708  10,044 


16,087 


365  10,006 


422     0,830 


)From  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  The  Seed  World 
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CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED— Continued. 
Table  162. — Clover  seed:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  spot  price. 

RED  CLOVER  SEED,  PRIME  CONTRACT  GRADE,  PER  100  POUNDS,  CmCAQO, 

1910-11  TO  1921-22.1 


Season. 


S^t. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Deo. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


Jnly. 


Aag. 


Crop- 
year 
aver- 
age. 


1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 

1914-15. 
191^16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 

1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21 
1921-22 


$16. 13 
20.10 
17.66 
ILOO 

17.19 
18.40 
14.85 
22.36 

35.00 
50.00 
26.58 
18.01 


$15.13114.45^4. 
20.63 
18.38 
13.35 


2a  63 
18.05 
13.96 


86 
20.75 
1&88 
14.88 


15w08 
21.05 


15.00 
20.06 


16,00  17.50 


25.16 


26.81 


35.50  36.00 


53.10 
22.28 
18.32 


51.20 
21.67 
18.50 


15.59 
20.72 
17.91 
27.45 

37.50 
52.00 
20.00 
1&50 


$lfiw04 
2L81 
19.90 
14.75 

15.84 
19.59 
1&19 
3L40 


$14.80]$15.25l$15. 
^13 

19.88 

14.46 


22.50 
19.25 
14.04 


,.13 
21.63 
2L38 
13.00 


42.60 
54.23 
21.52 


15.29 
21.19 
19.38 
34.35 

42.60 
66.73 
1&55 


14.30 
18.00 
18.81 
33.72 

61.60 

64.22 
18.19 


13.80 
16.69 
17.90 
32.15 

6a  00 
44.96 
17.85 


$16w81 
2a  65 
18.40 
13.00 

13.60 
16.00 
18.33 
30.51 

46.60 
35.00 
19.00 


$16.10 
2a  13 
16.00 
13.50 

13.50 
14.60 
18.39 
30.45 

45.80 
35.00 
19.00 


$16. 75  $19. 

2aoo 

16.50 
14.16 


25 
16.00 
14.70 
17.81 


13.50 
14.00 
19.08 


15.19 
16.63 
20.33 


49.10 
35.00 
19.00 


50.00 
29.85 
19.00 


$16.64 
2a  66 

i&ie 

13.99 

14.82 
17.99 
18.06 
29.44 

43.63 
45.86 
2a  22 


U-year  average.   22.66 


23.24 


23.21 


23.60  24.99 


25.40   25.44   24.04  22.43  22.04 


2L51 


2L78     23.49 


ALSIKJ:  CLOVER  SEED  PER  BUSHEL,  TOLEDO,  1914-15  TO  1921-22.* 


1914-15 

1 1 

$8.96 

iao7 

11.62 

16.92 
36.17 
16.34 

$8.59 
9.40 
1L51 
15.69 

2a  09 
35.71 
14.98 

$8.17 
9.15 
11.56 
15.31 

25.41 

•30.89 

13.03 

$8.05 
9.10 
U.60 
15.22 

•$7.90 
9.48 
11.40 
12.37 

$8.52 
9.53 
11.62 

$9.13 
0.88 
1L74 

1915-16 

1916-17 

$9.59 
9.83 
12.67 

$ia27 
ia24 
13.34 

18.17 
28.72 
17.35 
ia72 

$ia35 
ia72 

14.35 

"29.*97 
17.70 
ia64 

$ia33 
ILIO 
14.46 

19.66 
3L47 
16.96 
11.05 

$ia26 
1L30 
16.31 

18.70 
34.57 
16.00 

$9.78 
11.18 

1917-18 

1428 

1918-19 

24.23  25.00 
23.95  19.24 
ia82  ia7i 

21.02 

1919-20 

25.30 
16.84 

ia62 

24.37 
13.50 

25.62 
12.43 

28.74 

1920-21 

14.71 

1921-22 

6-year  average.. 

<  14.83 

ia35 

*  16.62 

17.33 

17.69 

<  17.82 

17.88 

17.71 

<  14.74 

n4.24 

*  16.03 

« 15.31 

16.62 

»  From  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  The  Seed  World. 

2  Compiled  from  The  Seed  World. 

"  Price  based  on  very  few  sales.  * 

*  Five-year  average. 

Table  163. — Timothy  seed:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  spot  price  per  100  pounds^  prime 
contract  grade,  Chicago ,  1910-11  to  19tl-22.^ 


Season. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Crop 
year 
aver- 
age. 

1910-11 

$6.36 
14.31 
6.13 
&69 

6.31 
8.19 
7.00 
8.25 

8.90 
11.75 
8.89 
4.50 

$0.45 
15.20 
4.81 
6.68 

6.34 
9.19 
4.99 
8.44 

laoo 

1L60 
7.60 
4.36 

$0.32 
16.81 
4.44 
6.61 

6.64 
8.35 
5.43 
8.56 

laoo 

U.25 
6.71 
4.86 

$0.64 
16.00 
4.05 
6.41 

6.48 

8.46 
6.50 

7.82 

laao 

1L50 
6.69 
6.31 

$0.97 
16.46 
4.13 
6.66 

6.61 
8.73 
6,74 
7.63 

11.00 
12.25 
6.13 
6,63 

$ia41 
16.26 
4.13 
6.63 

7.89 
8.70 
6.66 
a26 

ILOO 
13.62 
6.78 

$1L40 
ia25 
3.88 
6.46 

7.45 
8.75 
6.56 
8.94 

laoo 

14.30 
5.05 

$12.03si2.nn 

$12.00 
13.70 
4.16 
6.47 

6.88 
8.94 
8.20 
8.41 

12.00 
12.00 
6.30 

$11.66 
U.63 
4.69 
5.63 

7.25 
9.20 
8.14 
7.81 

12.00 
12.00 
6.27 

$18.50 
ia26 
5.28 
5.87 

7.40 
8.75 
a  01 

8.88 

12.00 
11.85 
6.07 

$ia64 
14.66 
4.45 
6.61 

6.95 
8.69 
6.39 
8.32 

ia73 
12.24 
6.01 

1911-12 

16.60 
3.76 
5.19 

7.36 
8.66 
6.78 
8.55 

laeo 

13.07 
4.65 

14.60 
3.88 
5.30 

&84 
8,60 
6.81 
8.25 

n.00 
n.76 
6.04 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1916-16 

191(V-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

W21-22 

11-year  average. 

8.33 

8.45 

8.27 

8.26 

8.66 

8.83 

8.82 

a64 

a  72 

8.82 

8.65 

8.81 

aeo 

>  From  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  The  Seed  Worid. 
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CLOVER  AMD  TIMOTHT  I^BB— Contiinied. 

Tablb  164. — Vhmf&9y  mds  3S(mM!randvem'fy receipt  at  CWcay»,  1910-11  to  19fl-2SJ 

[la  thaugaadi  of  p««da— t.  a,  OQO  omHted.l   ' 


Soaaop. 


1910*11 

1911-12, 

If  12-13 

nl^-•l4^ 

19l4-15w 

1915-16 

Wl«-17 

191T-18. 

1918-19 

1919-20 

19a>-2l 

19S1-22 


Auf. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nor. 

Dm. 

Jan. 

F«b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

M»y. 

June. 

J«Iy- 

Crop 
year 

total. 

1,878 
4,461 
2,916 
3,801 

7,509 
6,829 
6,875 
5,947 

3,778 
4,  (Ml 
5,505 
4,282 

1,741 
2,649 
3,608 
3,421 

1,568   1,311   1,560  1,206 
1,120       792       r<9       868 
2,182  2,361   3,019  2,881 
2,131   2,191   1,763  4,393 

968 

657 

3,964 

1,977 

106 

38J^ 

1,509 

828 

55 
242 

1,764 
1  446 

87  21rl6l 

158  21,944 

2,647   39,1S1 

2,410  34,349 

4,914 
1,201 
2,487 
3,810 

11,208 
9,894 

10,56^ 
6,52^ 

3,469 
5,578 
5,631 
5,172 

2,650  3, «7   3,060  3,087 
4,039  2,416   1,431   2.20a 
3,989  3,051    2,149  2,478 
2,966   1,915  2,006  2,242 

4,129   1,165 
2,167   1,019 
6,279  3,367 
2,554   1,484 

1,101       408 
1,0891      704 
2,442   1,117 
1,250       39S 

752 
290 
924 
677 

30,415 
31,987 
44,479 
30,918 

7W 

7,4W 
3,313 
10,849 

3,198 
13,191 
12,777 

O.209 

5,175 
6,124 
9, 013 
4  'i8fl 

3,242 
2,582 
5,269 
3,197 

1,463 
1,643 
3,445 
2,669 

1,678  2,234 
3,186  3,381 
2,343  3,386 

2,985  3,772  2,398   1,348 
3,118   1,338   1,093      641 
4,056  2,601   2,368   1,249 

891 

1,136 

631 

2^,048 
44,882 
50,351 

'           '     - 



3,344 

8,502 

5,244 

3,287 

2,220 

2,056 

2,385 

3,144 

1,960 

x.«^ 

851 

966(35,248 

i  From  Chicago  Boafd  of  Trade  and  Tbe  Seed  World* 

ALFALFA  SEED. 
Table  165. — Alfalfa  seed:  Farm,  price  per  bushel^  15th  of  each  months  191S-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
16. 

r: 

May 

is: 

June 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15: 

T- 

Oet. 

16. 

Nov. 
15. 

Dec. 
15. 

Yearty 
aveiv 
age. 

1912 

■       1 
......J...... 

18:47 
8.08 
6.8a 
8:31 
10.10 
8.61 
10.13 
11.79 
201421 

18.32 
8.20 
6.92 
a  51 

10.30 
8.71 
9.67 

10. 8S 

19l41 

18.58 
7.96 
6.81 
8.30 
9.33 

18.02 
7.42 
7.21 
7.94 
0.27 

fr.sy  «.2S 

tf.m 

6.60 
7.57 
8.88 
8.56 
9.58 
9.65 
16.68 
10.24 
7.63 

IB.  34 

1913 

$7.66 
6.55 
7.61 
8.84 
7.97 
10.14 
10.07 
16^60 
9.96 

SS.  15<  18. 1^ 
6.4St    6.60 
7.86     7.92 
9.20l  10.02 
7.75!    8.53 
9.90   10.60 
10.48   10.64 
19. 57t  2i.  43 
9.01.    9l31 

SS.36 
6.77 
8.45 
10.39 
9.03 
10.53 
11.18 
21.  hO 
8.71 

$&21 

6.77 

7.01 

10.70 

S.S5 

10.09 

12.13 

22.40 

6.96 
7.29 

a37 

8.01 
9.04 
9.9! 
14.90 
13.36 
8.^ 

6.36 

7.29 
8.65 
8.30 
9.43 
9.38 
15.23 
12.25 
8w09 

7.68 

1914 

1915 

6.92 
8.15 

1916 

9.47 

1917 

8.69     9.04 
9.88,  10.  (M 
11.34   12.34 
16.03   14.89 
&54     8.53 

8,77 

1918 

9.99 

1919 

12.30 

UfiO 

17.37 

1921 

8.97;     8.73}    7.89 

8.64 

Table  166. — Alfalfa  seed:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  spot  price  per  100  pounds,  Kansas 

Citp,  1910-11  to  19£1-2S.^ 


Smaaa, 

July; 

Aug 

Sept 

Oet. 

Not. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Crop- 

year 
aver- 
age. 

1010-11 

$10.  .W 

laoo 

9.50 

1%. 

liOO 
12.90 
14.50 
25.00 
12,75 

.11 

9.57 
10.20 
14.17 
17.58 
1Z52 
13.91 
17.70 

12.75 

$ia.34 

ii.:)0 

9^8-1 
9.25 
11.  H8 
14.98 
12.63 
13.25 
13.02 
20.00 
14.79 
12.12 

$12.88 
ia48 
9t64 
8.12 
10.34 
15.69 
11.23 
13.51 
13.12 
23.50 
14.67 
11.50 

$12.88 

laoo 
laoo 

7*70 

10.00 

15.57 

laso 

14»00 
13;  45 
27.72 
12.50 
1L50 

$12.88 
10.17 

laoo 

7.75 
10.37 
16.08 
10.66 
14.00 
13.31 
30.00 
14,00 
11.00 

$12.  RS 
11.03 
9.90 
8.00 
11.87 
17.40 
10. 02 
13.  M 
13.58 
30.00 
15.00 

$12.8^^ 

10.90 
9.81 
8.00 
13.15 
16.23 
11.00 
13.50 
13.75 
33.77 
14.62 

$12.8't 
10.91 
9.H.S 

aoo 

13.11 
17.25 
ILOO 
13.50 
13.75 
20.73 
13.25 

(») 
$10.  15 
10.0^ 
8.42 
12.53 
17.25 
11.18 
14  38 
13.04 
25.00 
13.75 

10.25 
9.35 
12.25 
17.25 
11.80 
15.00 
14.27 
25.00 
U.25 

11.71 
9.50 
12.25 
17.25 
12.00 
1^42 
14.21 
25.00 
12.76 

$12.96 

1911-12 

l&Ol 

1912-13 

10.  Id 

1913-14 

8.58 

1914-15 

1015-16 

n.45 

16.23 

1016-17     

12.33 

1917-18 

18.47 

1918-19 

13.53 

1919-20 

24,41 

1920-21 

15.72 

1921-22 

11-year  average. 

14.03 

14.55 

13.01 

13.02 

13.12 

18.57 

13.98 

14.33.  13.11 

13.61 

13.87 

18.76 

18.69 

1  Compiled  from  Kansas  City  Price  Current  and  Tlie  Seed  World. 


s  No  quotations. 
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Table  187*. — CaUom  Aim  ani  'pmiw^t^itm  in  tmctrnmmH^Md  coantTMr^  1909-1920. 


Area  (acres). 

Production  (bal^i). 

Country. 

Avegage 

lood-iuai 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average' 
1909-19131 

1018 

1919 

1920 

MOBTH  ▲MEKIC^ 

United  states* 

Porto  Rico      .... 

35,805,687 

39,008^000 

38,586,009 

35»8?8iO(X) 
2,000 

510 

<  1,211 

688 

66 

2,254 

15 

<903 

1,140 
201,541 

2^646 
290,400 
«  87, 120 

•  871 
433 

3,511,684 

684 

1,983 

15,121 

« 11,680 

4,704 

I2.049,«2 

11,421,000 

13,440,000 

4t0 

St.  Croix 

West  Indlea: 
British- 
Barbadoe». 

♦4,227 

1,179 

kSS 

Orenads^ 

3^190 

462 

W9 

774 

Jamaica  4 

Leeward  Islands 

St.  Luda* 

St.  Vincent 

8,000 

<768 

<920 

< 1, 157 

]>ominican  Repnb- 
Uc 

Ucoioo 

248,474 
5,356 

s  425, 939 

33,000 
605,000 
158,218 

7y334 
744 

20,907,000 

203^008 

16,000 
339,000 
129,140 

762 
268 

3,324,000 

199,000 
16  000 

188,000 
09.  rtfm 

Anentinft. 

33,000 
685,000 

59,000 
805)000 

Tim#N 

384*000       4oi'0(K) 
155,000       HVl-Ono 

pSu^:::::::.:.:::::. 

.     EXTBOPS. 

^iilgarifi 

•  L82B 
1,005 

22,077,666 
558 

2,500 
818 

28,358,000 

4,100 
600 

21,341,000 

711 
332 

4,860,000 

1,255 
203 

3,013,000 

HUta 

Brittahlndla^ „ 

Ceylon..... . 

9,000 

838 

2,486 

2,024 

Dutch  East  ladiet 

43,242 

6,563 
»d,d04 

70^000 

8,000 
3  onn 

6,0'V) 
4.ano 

J^l^anese  Smpfra: 
Japan... 

6;6d9 
131,104 

»25a,d87 
•1,1^433 

6,000 
356,407 

6,000 
358,782 

4  000 

ChiMflBi. 

38>037       ^'onn 

87,000^     Tfli!ano 

Rossia: 

TranAoaueasia . . . 

» 79, 885 

•658,089 

5,386 

1    115,000 

Central  Aaia* 

JMrnn, . .  

Bfttlsh  Aflrics! 

NyaHOand    and 

Rhodesia. 

EastAMca 

23)534 

28»041 

18,597 

23,009 

4^400 

435 

34 

1,004 

8,045 
it;  613 

94 
1,451,621 

620 

280 

84 

5i897 
2,350 

«942 

13,342 

4 

2,106 
167 

83 

2,500 

%600 
8?,  560 

1,666 
999;  000 

1,600 
<3 
700 

i,8tn 

8# 

2,900 

Gold  Coast- 

Nigeria    (North- 
em) 

6,700 

8.000 
48,514 

2,968 
1,155,000 

4,CD0 
9,000 

62.  :i)i 

Nigeria    (Soothe 
ern,  incL  Lagos) 

146(000 

7,600 
1,368,000 

160^000 

200,000 

Union  oi  Settth 
Africa 

2  000 

Egypt 

i,783,gn 

1,633,540 

r,»8,ooo 

1,251,000 

FrwicFAfrieaj 

Dahomey  < 

Oirin^ . 

Ivory  Coctst  < 

Qermaa  Africa: 

Eaift  Africa. 

Togo 

Italian  Africa: 

Eritrea 



Sudan  (Anglo  Egyp- 
tian'^   , ,  -  „  ^  - , ,  - 

10,000 

10,300 

18,400 

OCBANU. 

British  Oceania: 
Fiji 

16 
523 

91 
22 

flollnTf)oTi  T!?IaT>dfl. 



^  Five-year  average  except  in  a  few  cases  where  five-year  statisUoa  were  unavailable. 

s  Linters  not  included.  Quantity  produced  1918,  929,5l6  bales;  1919,  607,969  bales;  1920.  410,31 3  bales. 

>  Shipments  to  United  States  plus  exports  to  foreign  countries.  ^  Unomcial 

« Exports.  2  Old  bound<:;xies. 
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COTTON— Continued. 

Table  168. — Cotton:  World  production  so  far  as  reported^  1900-1920. 

[In  holes  of  478  pounds  net  weight.] 


Year. 

Prodaction. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1901 

1904 

1905 

15,893,501 
15,926,048 
17,331,603 
17,278,881 
2l!  005, 175 
I8f342,075 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

22,183,148; 

18,328,613 

23,688,292 

20,679,334 

22,433,269 

21,754,810  1 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

19,578,095 
21,271,902 
23,804,422 
17,669,126 
18,008  804 
16,323,305 

1918 

1919 

1920 

17,186,107 
18,340,464 
18,869,908 

Table  169. — Cotton:  Acreage^  production,  value,  exports,  etc,,  in  the  United  States^ 

1866-1921, 


Year. 


Acreage 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


1866-1875. . 
1876-1885. . 
18S6-1S85. . 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1007 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Acres. 
8,810 
15,209 
19,421 
23,273 
24,820 

24,967 
24,327 
24,933 
26,774 
27,175 

27,062 
31,215 
27,110 
31,374 


32,444 
30,938 
32,403 
36,045 
34,283 

37,089 
36,832 
31,412 
34,985 
33,841 

36,008 
33,566 
35,878 
30,509 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 


Pounds. 
176.2 
17a  7 
176.9 
184.9 
182.7 

22a6 
183.8 
194.4 
17a  0 
187.3 

174.3 
205.9 
186.6 
202.6 
179.1 

194.9 
154.3 

17a  7 

207.7 
19a  9 

182.0 
209.2 
17a  3 
150.6 
160.7 

159.6 
161.5 

178.4 
124.5 


Produc- 
tion 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Bales. 
3,250 
5,652 
7,637 
8,633 

10,808 

11,189 
9,315 

10,123 
9,510 

10,631 

9,851 
13,438 
10,575 
13,274 
11, 107 

13,242 
10,005 
11,609 
15.693 
13,703 

14,156 
16,135 
11,192 
11,450 
11,302 

12,041 
11,421 
13,440 
7,954 


New  York  closing  prices  pet 
pound,  on  middling  upland. 


27.6 
35.6 
13.9 
16.2 


14.50 
ia40 
13.35 
22.10 
3a  10 

34.00 
43.00 
13. 15 
21.80 


Domestic  I  JSl 
year  be-     JV 


Bales.^ 
2,151,216 
3,707,071 
5,176,306 
6,207,510 
7,726,672 

7,675,438 
6,252,451 
6,718,125 
7,067,949 


6,179,712 
8,678,644 
7,268,090 
9,036,434 
7,633,997 

8,895,970 
6,413,416 
8,067,882 
11,070,251 
9,124,591 

9,621,881 
8,807,157 
6,168»140 
6,176,162 
4,641,023 

6,625,894 
7,087,487 
5,622,891 


BiOesA 

4,507 

8,462 

60,266 

103,796 

106,321 

100,316 
134,797 
10,263 
197,431 
149,749 

97,681 
121,017 
141,927 
209,584 
142,140 

173,036 

227,637 
219,560 
243,704 

346,  OM 
370,409 
465,602 
294,123 
206,651 

207,184 
090,628 
251,878 


1  Bales  of  600  pounds  gross  weigtit. 
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COTTON— Continued. 

Tablx  170.— Cotton:  Acreage  harvested,  by  States,  1912-19tl, 

[Thoosands  of  acres.] 


611 


State. 

Idl2 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

44 

1,600 

3,001 

6,341 

167 

2,570 
3,138 
1  683 
11,233 
2,991 

902 
148 
2,998 
173 
95 
12 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Vlrglrilii,  ..,„..    ... 

47 

1,546 

^605 

^335 

224 

3,730 
2,889 
929 
11,338 
1,991 

783 

103 

2,665 

9 

47 

1,576 

2,790 

5,318 

188 

3,760 
3,067 
1,244 
12,597 
2,502 

866 

112 

3,009 

14 

45 
1,527 
2,861 

221 

4,007 
3,064 
1,299 
11,931 
2,480 

915 

146 

2,847 

47 

34 

1,282 

2,616 

4825 

193 

3,340 
2,736 
'990 
10,510 
2,170 

772 

96 

1,895 

39 

42 

1,451 

2  780 

6,277 

191 

3,225 
8  110 
1,250 
11,400 
2,600 

887 

•     133 

2,562 

62 

50 

1,515 

2,837 

5,195 

183 

1,977 
2,788 
1  454 
11,092 
2,740 

882 
153 
2,783 
136 
41 
15 

42 

1,490 

2,836 

6,220 

103 

2,791 
2,848 
1,627 
10,476 
2,726 

758 
126 
2,424 
185 
107 
10 

42 

1,687 

2,964 

4,900 

100 

2,853 
2,950 
1,470 
11,898 
2,980 

840 
136 
2,749 
276 
230 
24 

34 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

1,403 
2,671 
4.172 

Floi^a. 

'65 

Aluhfitn^ _ 

2,236 
2,628 
1168 

MiML««ippr , . ,    . 

Lotiiirtafia..*.  ,.  . 

Texas 

10,746 
2;  382 

634 

ArkaiLsas 

Tenn«ff»ee. , 

Missouri 

103 

Oklahoma. 

2,206 
140 

California^ 

Arizona ............ 

90 

Another 

20 

15 

25 

18 

United  SUtes. 

34,283 

37,089 

36,832 

31,412 

34,985 

33,841 

36,008 

33,566 

35,878 

30,509 

t  Lower  California  (86,000  acres  in  1921,  125,000  in  1920,  100,000  in  1919,  and  88,000  in  1918)  included  in 
California  figures  but  excluded  from  United  States  totals. 

Table  171. — Cotton:  Production  of  lint  {excluding  linters)  in  SOO-pound  gross  weight 
bales,  by  States,  19 li  to  1921, 


[ThoasaDds  of  bales. 

as  finally  reported  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.] 

State. 

1912 

1013 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

VlrginU 

24 

866 

1,182 

1,777 

63 

1,342 

376 

4,880 

792 

277 

66 

1,021 

8 

23 

702 

1,378 

2,317 

69 

1,495 
1,311 
444 
3,945 
1,073 

379 
67 

840 
23 

25 

931 

1,634 

2,718 

81 

1,751 
1,246 
449 
4,592 
1,016 

384 

82 

1,262 

60 

16 

699 

1,134 

1,909 

.    48 

1,021 

954 

341 

3,227 

816 

303 
48 

640 
29 

27 

665 

932 

1,821 

41 

633 

812 

443 

3,726 

1,134 

382 
63 

823 
44 

19 

618 

1,237 

1884 

38 

618 
906 
639 
3,125 
974 

240 
61 

959 

68 

22 

5 

25 

898 

1,570 

2,122 

29 

801 
1,226 

588 
2,697 

987 

330 
62 

577 

67 

56 

6 

23 

830 

1,426 

1,660 

16 

.    nz 

961 

298 

3,099 

884 

310 
64 

60 
6 

22 

926 

1,623 

1,415 

18 

663 

896 

388 

4,346 

1,216 

325 

79 

1,336 

76 

103 
13 

17 

North  Carolina. 

South  CaroOna 

776 
756 
787 

Florida 

11 

680 

M«s?rfs,dppr , 

813 

T^lisdAn^ . . . ,  ^ . . . .    . 

279 

Texas 

2,198 

^tkKns^M,..*.,, 

797 

Tennessee 

302 

Missouri 

70 

481 

California 

34 

Ariuma 

46 

Another 

3 

10 

14 

7 

14 

9 

United  States. 

13,708 

14,156 

16,136 

11,192 

11,460 

11,802 

12,041 

11,421 

13,440 

7,954 

Table  172.— Cotton:  Condition  of  crop,  United  States,  monthly,  1900-1921. 
[Prior  to  1901  figures  of  condition  relate  to  first  month  following  dates  indicated.] 


Year. 

May 
26. 

June 
25. 

July 
26. 

Aug. 
26. 

If.*- 

Year. 

May 
25. 

June 
25. 

July 
25. 

Aug. 
25. 

"t- 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

PM, 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1900 

82.6 

75.8 

76.0 

68.2 

67.0 

1911 

87.8 

88.2 

89.1 

73.2 

71.1 

1901 

81.6 

81.1 

77.2 

7L4 

61.4 

1912 

78.9 

80.4 

76.6 

74.8 

69.0 

1902 

96.1 

84.7 

81.9 

64.0 

58.3 

1913 

79.1 

81.8 

79.6 

68.2 

64.1 

1903 

74.1 

77.1 

79.7 

81.2 

66.1 

1914 

74.3 

79.6 

76.4 

7&0 

73.6 

1904 

83.0 

88.0 

91.6 

84.1 

75.8 

1915 

80.0 

80.2 

76.4 

69.2 

6a8 

1906 

77.2 

77.0 

74.9 

72.1 

71.2 

1916 

77.6 

81.1 

72.3 

61.2 

66.3 

1906 

84.6 

83.3 

82.9 

77.3 

71.6 

1917 

60.6 

7a3 

70.3 

67.8 

60.4 

1907 

7a6 

72.0 

76.0 

72.7 

67.7 

1918 

82.3 

8&8 

73.6 

66.7 

64.4 

1908 

79.7 

81.2 

83.0 

76.1 

69.7 

1919 

76.6 

70.0 

87.1 

61.4 

64.4 

1909 

81.1 

74.6 

71.9 

63,7 

68.6 

1920 

62.4 

7a7 

74.1 

67.6 

60.1 

1910 

82.0 

80.7 

75.6 

72.1 

66.9 

1921 

66.0 

60.2 

64.7 

49.3 

42.2 
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COTTON*— ContiiiuecL 

Table  173.— Cotton:  FoM&attk  of  proekutlum,  nwrMtfi,  vfitk  preUndmary  and  final 

estimates. 

[poo  omitted.l 


Tear. 


1916. 
1W7. 
1918. 
1919. 
1980. 
1981. 


July. 


Bales. 
12,381 
J4266 
IK  633 
16,327 
10,986 
11,450 
8,433 


AnglUt. 


Bales. 
11,876 
12, 916 
11,949 
13,619 
11,016 
12,^19 
8,203 


temMT. 


Bala. 
11,697 
11,800 
12,^9 
11,137 
11,230 
12,783 
7,0»7 


October. 


Bales. 
10,060 
11,637 
12,047 
11.818 
10C096 
12,123 
6,537 


Be- 
oembep 
prodoc' 
tton 
esti- 
mate. 


Bales. 
11, 161 
11,611 
10,949 
11,700 
11,030 
12,987 
8,340 


Final 
esU- 
mata 

(cenaus). 


Bales. 
11,I9» 
11, 4» 
11,3U 
12,  OU 
11, 4U 
13,440 

7;os* 


Table  174. — Cotton:    Yield  per  acre,  price  per  pound  December  1,  and  value  per  acre,  dig 

States, 


itste. 


5»c::::... 


Mt»., 


^m.. 


Yftid  pernor*  (pound*  of  Unl^i 


b3  0 


253 
220 

8A 

136, 


^l 


242 


M    285 


Tia 


100 


1S2 
160 


11) 

145 

im 

174 

IGBl    ITOl    15ft|    155|    191 

im     ISO     11&  195 

attj    190^    300  257 

92  195 

ST»1  26S 

380^  270 


125  140 

ir^    155  18T 

U2     no  167 

1^     135  U5     IW 


157   m 


255 

a66 

240 


191^    152     iB8 
74f      16 


230 
275 

aeo 


2>0 

140J1& 
0O1& 

mm. 


Fvrni  prtCkpor  pouiitl  (centa). 


1 

in  3 


la^4 

1&2 
5 
7 
I 


S 


IlOlJ.l 

ii2ii2.a 

li  4  12.  7 
l3.*lZi? 


ft,0 


l5.7jl7.t)L2,2Jl4-S 
J 


124  IflL  3  IZ  I  12,  7 

Il4il7.0  11,511.7 
Ba{l8.  OIIL  5;tL  5 
l«tfl8.4|ia,3llLO 


S34 


l(M|17.  r^  U.  3  IL  4 
3].212&ta.O 

■;o 


7.3 

6.9^11.2 
1.3 
11.4 


19.4 
19.4 
19. « 
10. 
3L 


37.1^20.5:10,0 
27.7, 


19.5 


6.rrL 

a.  ff  11.5  ax  5 

6.&IIU 
6.  SILL 
IL 


t9.l 


lt).4i25. 
1^&£& 


tao 


19.026.5 

7.oln,2;aj.o:2S.0 


U.S..JlS6.n6B.716a6iei.5l78.4t24..5lt8.3,lL9;i3L2;  6.811.119.6 

I  '  >  >  I        I        I        I        I 


26.4  35.1 

2i4*27-6:a4.7 
8:27.5135. 
5410|ia.O 


9281, 

osa 


2S.0 


aft. 


2 


ar.i 


8ijk 


37.0^^4. 
527.837. 
27. 5^ 
2*2334. 
27, 

za 

27,0^ 
2&AJ35. 
3aoj43. 
«iO|aL 


r 


15,0 
14.6 
14.6 
3 

ao 


16,4 
16.4 
16.0 

lae 

l&O 

1<L0 
19.6 
15.0 
16.1 
16.1 

J6.0 
0fia.5rlSLO 

ia5i5,i 

d:Kl0l7.O 
O^.0CT.Oi 


815.0 
515.3 
014.2 
01:1.2 
4  0.3 
13.0 


^f!^ 


27.  7|27,  ri;}5.  eUl3, 9  lA.  2j  ^  34!2U  U 


1  Based  upon  farm  price  Deo.  1. 
Table  175. — Cotton:  Farm  price,  cents  per  pound  on  1st  of  each  month,  1908-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 
1. 

Feb. 
1. 

Mar. 
1. 

Y- 

r 

June 
1. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 
1. 

Nov. 
1. 

Dec 
1. 

Yeariy 
aver. 

1908 

10.7 

a4 

14.6 
14.4 
8.4 

12.2 
11.7 
6.6 
11.4 
17.1 

2S.9 
28.  7 
35.9 
1..S 

10.8 
9.0 
14.0 
14.3 

ao 

1L9 
11.9 
7.4 
U.5 
1&8 

2a7 
24.9 
36.2 
11.8 

ILO 
9.0 
14.0 
13.9 
9.8 

11.8 
12.6 
7.4 
11. 1 
16.9 

30.2 
24s  0 
36.2 
10.3 

10.2 
9.1 
14.1 
18.9 

lai 

11.8 
11.9 
Rl 
11.5 

lao 

31.8 

24.5 

37.3 

9.4 

9.6 
9.6 

14.0 
14.2 

lao 

11.6 
12.2 
9.1 
11.5 
1&9 

2a5 

29.0 

87.7 

ft4 

ia6 
10.1 

14.2 
14.6 
11. 0 

11.5 
12.4 
8.6 
12.2 
2a2 

27.4 
2a5 
37.2 
9.8 

10.9 
10.3 
13.9 
14.4 
11.2 

11.6 
12.4 
8.6 
12.5 
24.7 

28.6 

31.1 

37.4 

9.6 

10.3 
11.3 
14.3 
13.2 
12.0 

11.5 
12.4 
8.1 
12.6 
24.3 

27.8 

32.5 

36.8 

9.8 

9.4 
11.7 
14.4 
11.8 
11.3 

11.8 
8.7 

as 

14.6 
28.4 

32.2 
30.3 
31.1 
12.6 

9.0 
12.8 
13.3 
10.2 
11.2 

13.3 
7.8 
11.2 
15.5 
23.3 

31.8 
3L3 
25.5 
19.8 

a7 

13.7 
14.0 

ao 
lao^ 

13:0 
6.3 
11.6 
lao 

27,3 

29.3 
36.5 

19.4 
17.7 

a7 

13.9 
14.1 

a  8 
11.9 

12.2 

6.8 
11.3 
19.6 
27.  r 

27.6 
35.6 
13.9 
16.2 

0.6 

1909 

11.6 

1910 

14.0 

1911 

11  4 

1912 

10.5 

1918 

1014. 

12.4 
9.1 

1916 

9.7 

1916 

1917 

I5wl 
2k% 

1018 

20^4 

1919 

8LS 

1029 

aifrO 

1921 

Vk7 

Average  1912-1921. 

17.2 

17.1 

16.9 

17.4 

17.6 

18.0 

18.8 

18.8 

18.4 

19.1 

19.0 

las 

ia2 

Digitized  by 
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COTTON^-Coiitinmed. 
Tabgb  171^ — Catt&iK  Extent  and  eau$e$^  of  pearly  ero^  UmUy  t9Q9-19iO. 


Year. 


if 


< 


1919 

1W8 

mi 

MHft. 

191&, 

»!♦;. 

1912 

1912 

mi 

ifi& 

1909 

Average 


P.  a, 

2.2 

2.7 

2B.S 

IfiLl 

ft2 
«.8 
7.9 
1&2 

ai 

9l8 
12L2 
14.9 


P.d. 

8.8 

15.3 

.9 

L7 

flbl 
6.7 
Z9 

2^a 

7.6 
2L0 
&1 

e.0 


P.ct. 

a8 
i.fl 

.3 
.5 

3.1 

.5 
.8 

L2 
(') 
.9 
LI 


P.ct 

a8 

.3 
.6 

&a 

.^ 

.0 
.g 
1.1 

LO 

.3 

2.1 

1.0 


P.et. 
a2 

.2 

.1 

1.0 

.7 
.7 
.4 
.4 

.6 
.1 
.3 


P.d 

ai 

.4 

2.8 
.7 

.ft 
LI 

.6 
2.4 

L2 

La 

L6 
3.0 


P.cL 

a2 

.5 
.3 

.2 

XO 
2.0 
.1 

.5 

.2 
.3 
.1 
L4 


P.cL 
13.1 
21.2 
29.2 
25;5 

25.2 
19L3 
13L8 
23.1 

2817 
15.4 
22.0 
28.6 


P.ck 
L2 
L4 
2.0 
L3 

.9 
L9 
.2 
.5 

43 
.4 
.4 

4.2 


P.ct 
23.0 
18.8 
7.9 
12.8 

15.7 
12.2 
918 

a9 

&5 
7.9 
7.5 
7.9 


P.ct. 
0.2 

;*) 

I 

^'? 
{*> 
0) 


P.d. 

a2 

.2 

.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 

.2 
.4 

.« 
.2 
.3 

.1 


P.cf. 
39.0 
4L9 
40.3 
39;9 

42.4 
36.3 
25.4 
33.7 

33.7 
26.1 
35.6 
42.0 


ia7 


5.6 


LI       L3 


L3 


2L6 


1L6 


(») 


.2      86.3 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Tablk  177. — Cottom  Percentage  of  loa  due  to  hoU  weml  (averagee  of  eetimate^  of  crop 

reporter*). 

[lOQi-  normal  erop.] 


Slate. 

1920 

1919 

191S 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1012 

1911 

1910 

1909 

South  Carolina. . 

13.26 
30.  56 
32.10 
.57 
d&O0 
32.25 
25:99 
19.90 
&81 
9.41 

3.00 
19.36 
40.46 
.17 
28.77 
10.50 
24.84 
13.96 
L48 
4.79 

ao7 

ia73 

23.85 

.37 

12.14 

ia4i 

9.79 
4.48 
L30 
a  14 

0.01 

27.07 
L74 
28.88 
22.22 
1L89 
7.26 
4.36 
a96 

0.02 

a  44 

2a  98 
L23 
27.91 
31.73 
24.31 
ia53 
a  70 
7.49 

ao2 

.28 

iai4 

16.16 
24.08 
ia86 
ia2S 

a  70 

460 

Geonrla 

"6.' 08" 

&a2 

24.14 
17.66 

7.88 
.79 

a98 

a  10 

1L80 

.10 

4.80 

38.90 

25.10 

a  SO 

.40 

2L80 

Florida 

a  30 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I>5nisiana 

L50 

18.00 

ia7o 

.50 
2.40 

a2o 
a  10 

1L40 
.90 
.20 

2.00 

ao5 

14.66 
40.30 
a  52 
L27 
7.  ';3 

a  10 

4.20 
4L70 
12.19 

Oklahoma. 

Arkansas ^.. 

aoo 
a  10 

U.S.we!flhted 
average, — 

ia95 

13.20 

a83 

9l34 

ia3§ 

a93 

a9i 

a69 

a28 

L28 

a  30 

a  13 

Table  178. — Cotton:  Average  closing  priceSf  New   York^  cents  per  pound,  for  futur 

delivery  J  19t0-21.^ 


Duito»- 

DeUveiyiar- 

Ang. 

S«pt. 

Oct. 

Nov.* 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb.* 

Mar. 

Apr.« 

May. 

June.* 

Xoly. 

TSSQ 
Au^isf..  ...... 

33.10 

'iass" 
ta99 
laai 

ia44 

14.08 
12.52 
12.69 
13. 15 
12L13 
12112 

30.55 
28.44 
19.04 
ia90 
15.39 

ia52 
14.23 
12.62 
12.88 

ia38 

12.39 
12.40 

29.61 
27.09 
21.38 
ia79 
ia33 

ia52 
14.35 
12.83 

iao6 

13.57 
13.64 
12,62 

29.13 
25.67 
20.84 
ia45 
14.44 

ia52 
14.44 
12.93 
ia25 
13.75 
12.88 
12.82 

28.38 

24.  »l 

20.  n 

17  88 

ia39 

1559 
14.54 

iao6 

ia44 

ia98 

13.16 
13.06 

2T.68 
23.86 
28.28 
n.53 
15  22 

ia7i 

14  60 

iai3 
laei 

14  03 

ia33 

13.06 

27.48 
23.66 
20.20 
17  46 
1515 

15  20 
ia32 
ia74 
laTl 
14  18 
13.37 
13.18 

27.24 
23.2^ 
20.10 
17  41 

iai2 

1517 

laii 

11.25 
ia83 
14  33 
ia52 
ia35 

27.04 
23.16 
30.03 
17.37 
1516 

15  20 
13.33 
11.62 
n.67 

iaM 

13.30 

3a  91 

22.86 

laoo 

17  31 
1525 

15  25 
ia56 
1L89 
11.55 
12.55 
ia79 
13.46 

26.83 
22.75 
19.78 
17  20 
15  26 

15  32 
ia74 
12.08 
12.21 
12.66 
1L83 

lasi 

26.68 

Septembec 

October 

22.65 
19.68 

November 

Pocemher.^.^. 

1921 

January 

17  09 
ia32 

1543 

February 

March, 

ia95 
12.34 

Anril 

12.49 

mSJcz:;:::::;: 

12.93 
1L83 

lOly 

12.16 

Crop-year 

average. . . 

ia99 

ia98 

17  06 

1701 

1700 

17  08 

ia72 

ia48 

lasi 

la  10  1  16. 10 

iao4 

August 

12.82 
ia85 
17.64 
ia53 
ia82 

ia57 
19.04 
17.29 
ia23 
ia59 

ia77 
ia54 
19.21 
15.94 
ia35 

laoa 

19.61 

iai3 

17  38 

14  17 
ia79 

iai9 

17  61 

17  n 

14  18 
ia68 

ia94 

17  45 
17  86 

14  27 
19.58 

laso 

17  44 
17  83 

14  38 
19.58 
ia77 
17  41 
17  81 

14  42 
1^.47 

ia56 

17  28 
17  63 

14  47     14.  50 

14  09 

^tember 

Ootobet^ ....... 

November 

19.41 
ia36 
1719 
17.49 

19.26 

18.14 

laoo 

17.27 

19.13 
17  00 

ia76 

17  Oa 

1  Compiled  Irom  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Reports. 


%  Nominal  prices. 
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COTTON— Continued. 

Table  179. — Cotton^  middling:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  spot  pri4Xf  cents  per  pound, 

[Compiled  from  daily  reports.  Bureau  of  Maricets  and  Crop  Estimates.] 

NORFOLK. 


Crop  year. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Yearly 
aver- 
age. 

1914-16 

7.89    a33 

11.53  11.63 

16.54  18.41 
30.36  32.42 
24.38  25.27 
38.60  30.20 
12.89  11.37 

9.38 
11.76 
19.73 
82.99 
25.87 
40.11 
11.20 

9.12 
12.61 
20.09 
29.26 
28.32 
4a  50 
11.60 

8.97 
12.83 
24.33 
28.95 
81.18 
4a  50 
ia76 

8.43 
13.04 
25.21 
20.50 
83.18 
4afi0 
11.31 

1915-16  

8.77 
14.32 
25.33 
31.51 
30.79 
37.00 
12.57 

10.30 

11-87 

11.39 
19.37 
28.35 
27.59 
37.47 
17.39 
17.12 

11.76 
17.87 
29.18 
27.83 
87.99 
14.46 
17.28 

11.92 
17.50 
30.47 
26.23 
88.84 
14.86 

11.08 

1916-17 

15.39.  17.40 

18. 8S 

1917-18 

21.92 
83.28 
29.58 

26.99 
80.23 
23.70 

28.82 

1918-19 

28.74 

1919-20 

87.  S2 

1920-21 

1921-22 

29.06  21.23 
19.10  18.66 

16.91 

6-yoar  average.. 

24.621  23.26 

23.67 

23.59 

23.18 

23.30 

22.38 

23.06 

28.61 

23.73 

24.76 

25.47 

28.71 

AUGUSTA. 


1914-15 

7.90 
11.49 
16.46 
31.15 
25.43 
38.48 
12.67 

8.27 
11.66 
18.74 
33.44 
26.17 
40.04 
ia82 

9.40 
11.74 
20.06 
33.08 
26.78 
41.06 
11.00 

9.17 
12.54 
20.41 
28.61 
28.96 
41.44 
11.36 

8.92     8.56 
12.65  12.79 
24.60  25.32 
30.45  29.34 
31.55  83.59 
42.13  40.65 
ia62  11.29 

1915-16 

8.55 
14.18 
24.39 
31.14 
30.72 
35.03 
12.83 

ia22 
15.31 
21.63 
32.88 
29.41 
28.17 
19.49 

11.88 
17.70 
26.93 
30.46 
34.72 
21.60 
18.74 

11.47 
19.61 
28.42 
27.98 
88.34 
17.75 
16.93 

11.73 
18.64 
29.37 
28.24 
38.46 
14.62 
17.17 

11.95 
17.76 
31.16 
27.33 
89.67 
14.46 

11.66 

1916-17 

19.07 

1917-18 

28.01 

1918-19 

20.21 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

87.91 
16.62 

6-year  average.. 

24.04 

22.94 

23.88 

23.03 

23.51 

23.72 

22.61 

28.48 

23.96 

23.89 

25.33 

26.50 

21.90 

SAVANNAH. 


1914-15 

8.14 
11.79 

■36*94 
27.23 
39.43 
13.95 

8.36 
11.90 
18.82 
32.53 
27.  W 
40.31 
11.76 

9.29 
11.90 
20.15 
33.42 
26.96 
41.60 
11.48 

9.36 
12.61 
20.62 
31.50 
29.11 
41.53 
11.83 

9.03 
12.75 
24.83 
3a  24 
31.92 
41.74 

ia9i 

a6« 

13.00 
25.95 
30.10 
83.61 
4a  87 
11.31 

1915-16 

1916-17 

8.62 
14.21 
25.20 
31.22 
31.  &I 
34.09 
12.74 

ia24 
15.40 
21.87 
32.91 
29.66 
28.74 
19.64 

11.95 
17.54 
27.05 
30.53 
34.56 
22.12 
19.30 

11.60 
19.69 
28.26 
29.43 
38.45 
18.38 
17.17 

12.11 
19.27 
29.28 
29.52 
38.91 
15.68 
17.39 

12.20 
18.45 
31.12 
31.00 
39.89 
15,62 

11.72 
>  19.54 

1917-18 

28.29 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

80.04 
38.22 
17.20 



6-year  average.. 

24.26 

23.14 

23.96|  24.30 

24.13 

24.71 

•24.67 

23.72'  24.25 

24.53 

25.40 

25.81 

21.84 

MONTGOMERY. 


1914-15 

7.70 
11.32 
16.81 
31.30 
27.00 
38.39 
12.32 

8.04 
11.37 
18. 61 
33.36 
25.98 
39.41 
ia39 

9.04 
11.52 
19.88 
83.88 
26.81 
4a  90 
ia53 

8.82 
12.28 
20.14 
29.48 
28.64 
40.67 
ia89 

8.70 
12.46 
24.06 
29.80 
31.10 
40.88 

iao9 

8.38 
12.60 
24.82 
29.68 
33.36 
40.15 

ias3 

1915-16 

8.42 
13.92 
24.67 
29.60 
30.68 

36.  as 

11.89 

iao2 

15.21 
21.47 
82.39 
29.20 
27.84 
18.73 

11.74 
17.43 
26.98 
30.24 
34.26 
21.24 
18.46 

11,27 
19.34 
28.43 
28.56 
38.16 
17.97 
16.68 

11.65 
18.33 
29.49 
28.19 
38.26 
14.40 
16.92 

11.76 
17.78 
31.28 
28.48 
39.29 
13.86 

11.87 

1916-17  

IS.  86 

1917-18 

29.16 

1918-19 

28.19 

1919-20 

37.62 

1920-21 

16.87 

1921-22 

6-year  average.. 

23.94 

22.69 

28.65 

23.96 

23.39 

23.74 

22.86 

23.19 

23.92 

23.67 

24.78 

2S.20 

23.74 

MEMPHIS. 


1914-15 

1..... 

7.87 
11.79 
17.60 
31.36 
27.18 
39.22 
13.48 

8.26 
11.82 
18.17 
32.82 

26.86 
40.01 

0.24 

0.17 

8.99 
13.07 
24.02 
30.00 
S2.1A 

8.69 
13.16 
26.75 
80.00 

IBfiO 

•1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

8.91 
14.36 
25.96 

36.35 
12.17 

ia82 
15.56 
22.97 
33.89 
30.96 
31.00 
19.46 

27.51 
31.56 
85.95 
21.68 
19.71 

11.55 
19. 6d 
28.91 
30.17 
41.17 
18.28 
18.27 

12.12 
18.96 
29.57 
29.42 
39.88 
14.76 
18.15 

12.29 
17.88 
81.07 
29.29 
40.35 
14.46 

12.00   12. 8i 
19.07  20.84 
33.57  30.08 
26.90  29.08 

11.88 
19.  OS 
20.49 

sau 

1919-20 

41.00   41.31    40.73!  SO.  60 

38.70 

1920-21 

1921-22 

11.65  11.25,  12.63:  11.06 

U.82 

17.28 

i • 

6-year  average.. 

25.00|  24.12 

24.38 

24.95 

24.12 

24.22 

23.34 

23.56  24.23 

24.21  25.17 

25.69 

24  43 

^  Average  of  11  months. 


«  Five-year  average.    ^ 
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COTTON— Contmued. 

Tablb  179. — Cotton,  middling:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  spot  price,  cenU  per  pounds 

Continued. 

[Compflod  from  daily  reports,  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.] 

LITTLE  ROCK. 


Crop  year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Yearly 
aver- 
age. 

1914-16 

7.67     8.15     9.01     9.07     8.89 
11.94  n.88  12.25  12.80  12.96 
16.81   17.89  19.71   19.99  23.90 
30.96  32.58  83.32  30.00  TQ.QU 
26.46  26.83  26.40  28.33  31.34 
39.10  40.19  42.57  4L46  40.31 
13.35  n.49  10.63  1L35  10.68 

8.58 
13.07 
26.42 
20.35 
33.55 
39.60 
10.58 

1916-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

8.61 
14.27 
25.49 
30.73 
31.78 
34.89 
11.81 

10.08 
16.26 
22.14 
33.99 
30.31 
28.28 
19.00 

12.82 
17.33 
26.72 
31.70 
35.32 
21.38 
19.75 

11.68 
19.58 
28.26 
80.11 
40.08 
18.23 
18.12 

12.16 
18.80 
29.56 
29.37 
39.94 
14.96 
17.84 

12.28 
17.70 
31.02 
28.20 
39.98 
14.46 

n.84 
18.89 
29.06 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

29.75 
38.88 
16.69 

6-year  average. . 

24.29 

23.34 

24.13 

24.66 

24.13 

23.94 

23.10 

23.47 

24.15 

23.99 

24.74 

25.26 

24.10 

DALLAS. 


1914-16 

7.87 
11.37 
15.75 
30.71 
26.84 
41.29 
12.16 

8.26 
11.63 
17.77 
32.56 
25.71 
42.75 
10.64 

9.15 
n.78 
19.09 
81.32 
27.02 
42.78 
10.53 

8.71     8.57     8.25 
12.47  12.72  13.04 
19.58  24.17  25.04 
28.85  29.76  28.79 
29.75  82.10  84.16 
40.60  39.64  38.30 
11.20  10.23  10.50 
•••• 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

8.56 
14.14 
24.86 
31.09 
3K05 
32.74 
12.11 

10.17 
14.83 
21.88 
33.34 
30.60 
26.40 
19.25 

11.72 
16.81 
26.16 
30.89 
38.65 
20.69 
19.17 

11.13 
19.18 
27.46 
28.78 
40.58 
17.08 
17.10 

n.73 
17.63 
28.53 
29.33 
41.11 
13.70 
17.12 

n.84 
17.17 
30.74 
27.72 
42.06 
13.63 

11.51 
18.48 
28.47 
29.64 
38.96 
15.79 

6-year  average.. 

28.74 

22.87 

23.82 

24.04 

23.67 

23.86 

22.86 

23.51 

23.75 

23.74 

24.77   24.97 

23.80 

HOUSTON. 


1014-15 

&33 
11.82 
16.05 
30.91 
27.00 
39.96 
12.62 

&80 
12.09 
18.18 
82.94 
26.43 
41.52 
ia95 

9.82 
12.27 
19.43 
31.80 
27.33 
42.33 
ia80 

9.21 
12.99 
2a  13 
28.06 
3a  18 
4a  67 
11.85 

9.06 
13.26 
24.60 
30.91 
32.04 
39.54 
11.02 

8.68 
13.60 
25.54 
28.75 
84.24 
38.10 
11.69 

1916-16 

9.04 
14.79 
25.67 
31.26 
31.65 
32.94 
13.06 

10.56 
15.39 
22.62 
33.70 
31.36 
27.33 
20.02 

12.11 
17.42 
26.62 
32.06 
36.88 
2a  98 
19.64 

11.62 
19.80 
27.87 
3a  01 
40.79 
17.56 
17.65 

12.27 
I&IO 
28.77 
30.26 
40.74 
14.16 
17.73 

12.36 
17.64 
31.25 
28.56 
41.72 
13.95 

12.00 

1916-17 

18.92 

1917-18 

28.86 

1918-19.    .     . 

80.26 

1919-20 

3&77 

1920-21 

16.38 

1921-22 

6-year  average.. 

24.22 

23.49 

24.34 

24.61 

24.05 

24.26 

28.06 

23.68 

"24.01 

23.98 

25.28 

25.32 

24.19 

GALVESTON. 


1M5-16 

9.15 
14.77 
25.70 
31.56 
31.87 
33.78 
13.33 

laso 

15.48 
22.66 
34.19 
31.58 
28.15 
20.33 

12.20 
17.48 
26.82 
32.26 
37.10 
21.98 
20.05 

11.66 
19.82 
28.07 
3a  30 
41.32 
18.10 
17.99 

12.30 
ia43 
29.11 
3a  64 
41.87 
15.00 
17.92 

12.39 
17.79 
31.28 
29.45 
42.53 
14.38 

1L89 
16.30 
31.10 
2&26 
41.10 
12.99 

12.14 
18.31 
33.06 
26.94 
42.62 
n.76 

12.30 
19.63 
82.23 
27.63 
42.99 
11.47 

12.98 
20.18 
28.40 
3a  59 
41.64 
IZOl 

13.36 
24.58 
30.89 
32.87 
89.83 
11.27 

13.71 
25.99 
29.37 
34.62 
38.59 
11.80 

12.06 

1916-17 

19.06 

1917-18 

29.06 

1918-19 

3a  78 

1919-20 

39.41 

1920-21 

ia89 

1921-22 

6-year  average. . 

24.47 

23.78 

24.64 

24.88 

24.56 

24.64 

23.61 

24.12 

24.38 

24.30 

25.47 

25.68 

24.54 

NEW  ORLEANS.i 


1910-11 

14.92 
11.96 
12.07 
12.02 

14.26 
25.10 
30.23 
31.38 
34.03 
12.78 

13.49 
11.29 
11.37 
13.11 
»8.42 
ia40 
16.27 
21.68 
33.28 
30.38 
27.35 
19.35 

14.21 
9.61 
ia95 
13.73 
7.02 
11.95 
17.24 
26.76 
31.19 
35.30 
20.97 
1&99 

14.50 
9.35 
12.15 
13.26 
7.43 
11.50 
ia45 
28L08 
29.75 
39.58 
17.65 
17.27 

14.85 
9.17 
12.81 
12.98 
7.18 
11.89 
18.34 
29.07 
29.44 
39.89 
14.64 
17.16 

14.95 
9.53 
12.58 
12.93 
7.87 
12.04 
17.33 
31.07 
28.84 
40.28 
14.53 

14.62 

ia3i 

12.51 
12.90 
&01 
11.45 
17.14 
30.92 
26.97 
39.40 
12.85 

14.54 
ia65 
12.45 
12.95 
8.34 
11.73 
17.94 
32.76 
26.84 
40.69 
11.08 

14.70 
11.61 
12.44 
13.11 
9.43 
11.88 
19.50 
33.06 
26.70 
41.41 
n,17 

15.48 
11.72 
12.29 
13.36 
9.04 
12.61 
2a  06 
28.92 
29.36 
40.32 
1L80 

15.26 
12.07 
12.44 
13.79 
9.12 
12.80 
24.17 
3a  71 
32.09 
40.49 
11.08 

14.30 
12.93 
12.34 
13.34 
a  71 
13.08 
25.41 
29.50 
33.93 
89.41 
11.49 

14.65 

1911-12 

10.86 

1912-13 

12.20 

1913-14 

13.12 

1914-16 

<8.23 

1915-16 

11.68 

1916-17 

1&84 

1917-18 

28.97 

1918-19 

29.88 

1919-20 

3&21 

1920-21 

16.56 

1921-22 

11-year  average. 

»19.49 

17.82 

18.08 

18.43 

18.21 

18.36 

17.92 

18.18 

ia64 

18.63 

19.45 

19.49 

18.47 

» Prior  to  February,  1915,  flgnree  compiled  from  market  reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange;  later 


figures  compiled  from  daily  reports.  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates. 
^  Market  closed. 
•  No  quotations  prior  to  Sept.  23;  average  for  7  days'  business. 


*  Average  for  11  months. 

•  Ten-year  average.       ■ 
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OOTPON— €o»tiDtfei#. 
TJLB1.V  ISil— Cotftifir  IpMtrfuieim%iaitP€^,  cakn^kryean  1909^19tO. 

Expressing  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight  or  478  pounds  net.  The  figures  for  cotton  refer  to  ginned 
and  unginned  cottten-and  linteps,  out  not  t»  milf  waMev  eot'lMi  bottbig^  soarto  <llgy]ycia&  and  Soudan). 
Wherever  nnginned  cotton  has  been  separately  statedin  tb»otiginal  reports  it  has  been  reduced  to  ginned 
cotton  in  this  statement  at  the  ratio  of  3  pounds  unginned  to  1  pound  ginned.    See  **  General  note,"  Table  125 


Gooulry. 

Average,  19e»«.WI3. 

191» 

1919 

1990 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Inserts. 

Bi^orts. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

nUSlCXPAL  BXTOAX- 

mo  covtntms* 
Brazn 

1,000 
bals*, 

4d 

i 

908 
490 
137 

1,435 

2,258 
806 

1,405 
23 
277 
886 
3» 
03. 
113-* 

4,164 
215 

1,000^ 

baUa, 

83 

1,966 

240 

1,442 

109 

87 

9,008 

13 
15» 

bSt$. 

12 

819 

360 

1,040 

9 

99 

4,431 

IfiOO 

b!uS, 

i,m 

mJm 
56 

'-^ 
••1? 

183 
7,045 

"5i' 

t  000 
bales. 

1/JOO 
baUs, 
114 

BfrtiahilHdla^- 

Cbkut 

Egvnt...."      ''.. 

27 
58 

^^>1 

14 
67 

24 

2,052 
106 
820 

pf^:::.:::::::::::: 

Peru 

80 
506 

241 
1,083 
'691 

2,176 

United  States 

r BorciFAi.  Dfrosc- 
nro  cowrmaa. 

367 

289* 

179 
1,007 

6,651 

l*flgftlT1l.  . .  .T.  ',.... 

221 

Canada .  .... 

226 

6» 

I^nce 

316 
232 

27 

82 

Ifl 

<*f»rin«ny 

3 

iSiy...:, ..;:::::;: 

601 
1,886 

C) 

820 
2,190 

2 

1 

Japan.. 

145 
I 

Netherlands 

1 

(*) 

114 

4 

124 

8 

Russia 

Spain 

277 
33 
3S 
3,114 
2S 

vy 

341 
76 

U5 

3,^ 

97 

1 
2 

375 
113 
97 
3,457 
167 

3 

SwedMan 

SwiUei'tond 

ITnited  le^dOBi 

UClMf  ceuntfiee^. 

154 

31 

36 

2 

TeteL 

14,005 

13,05« 

7,174 

0,8« 

9,596 

10^689 

10,752 

10,140 

iLenttoaSOObaftk 


*  FoBF-year  aTerage. 
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State. 

ProduotioQ. 

Total  value. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Ittli 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 

Virginit 

Ncth  CaioUii»- 

South  CaroUiUk . 

Ceo-   -a , 

8 

273 

550 

847 

20 

230 
402 
284 
1,390 
432 

107 

27 

426 

39 

11 

aB» 

099 

947 
17 

8«6 
M5 
261 
1,199 
439 

147 
Id 

256 
57 

10 
368 
633 
736 

8 

316 
4S7 
132 
1,379 
39t 

138 
28 

452 
54 

9 
410 
720 
628 

8 

29* 
897 
17B 
lv934 
540 

145 
36 
594 

86 

7 
355 
388 
873 

6 

982 
387 
131 
980 
383 

161 
35 

286 
57 

1680 

18,630 

38,^00 

58,660 

i:606 

15,910 
26,900 
18,080 
80,290 
28,420 

7,090 
1,730 

2,180 

S740 

26,810 

47,650 

64,170 

1,130 

23,910 
35,340 
16,650 
74,670 
28,240 

9,440 
1,760 

i5,9eo 

3,160 

$740 
27,340 
47,460 
55,260 

$230 
10,650 
16,020 

9230 

11,05a 

10,971 

11,802 

106 

Piorlda. 

530  !      '22Q 

AlAbnma 

Louifflooa 

28,020 
28,100 
8,060 
aS^640 
24,880 

9,210 

2,010 

27,130 

3,460 

7,840 
9,570 
4,490 
41,350 
12,400 

3,700 

790 

11^210 

1,3S0 

8,328 
li;225 

3,522 

Twcai..,, 

Arkansas.......  .... 

27,987 
11,065 

Tennessee 

^.im 

Miji.«oun 

1,0S3 

OWahoma 

■   9;3os 

1,021 

Allotlier 

United  States. 

5,040 

6,360 

6,074 

6,971 

3,721 

333,550 

349,490 

340,470 

130,990     10!f.972 

1  PreUmiTiary. 

Table  182. — Cottonued:  Farm  price  per  ton  on  15ih  of  each  month,  1910-1921. 


Tear. 


Jan. 
15. 


Feb. 
16. 


Mar. 
15. 


IT- 


May 

15. 


June 
15.* 


July 
16« 


Aug. 
15. 


^'- 


Ort.    Nov. 
15.   ;    15. 


Dec.  I'^^^'^^y 
age. 


1910 

1911 $28. 

1912. 16.57 

1913 2L98 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1981 


36  $25. 


2X70 
19.14 
36.85 
52,53 


61 
16.81 
22.01 

23.37 
23.33 
36.75 
51.48 


$a6.49'|20. 
18.21    18.62 
21.55  21.89 


12  925. 


28.00 

22.32 
36.56 


24.17 

23.69 
38.13 


53.18,  65. 9i 


67..51J  66.95  C3.27I  68.08 
6i.93)  64.G.>j  64.00]  64.2^ 
CO.  8.S,  69. 34  67.  IS  08.  71 
18.961  19. 7C   ia92   17.23 


46 
Uk2J 
21.  S8 

2a  56 
22.07 
37.91 
66.61 

68L1G 
63.83 
69.88 
17.28 


$23. 
19. 2» 
2LM 


38i$22. 


70100145 
19.04J  Ui02 
21.37  20.24 


2S.62  22.78  20(  IG 

20.82 

35.79 

57.19 


20.  a5 
36.06 
56.90 


66.03]  64.11  61.34 

0&80t 

66.16 

17.06 


64.24 


20.14 
35.22 
56.61 


66.23 


61.64  43.22 
18.75  22.06 


$26.23 
18.09 
17.61 
2L07 

13. 

20.  9S 
41.13 
57.58 

07. 

02.13 
20.96 
27.19 


$26. 86  US.  36  $25. 66 


16.73 
ia04 
22.01 


16.09 

18.57 
22.46 


15.28  1401 

33.73  34.01 

47.19  5B. 

65.03  69.38 

66.85  04.97 

66.95  72.65 

28.94  26.00 

31.05  29.16 


16.70 
21.42 
23.48 

17.78 
35.54 
56.35 
68.29 

65.05 
09.07 
19.83 

28.78 


$80.01 
21.98 
18.45 
21.79 

20.48 
24.57 
42.81 
58.30 

66.18 
•5.59 
51.73 
22.19 
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COTTONSEED  OIL. 


Tablb  183. — Cottonseed  oil'  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  hundredweight  of  spot 
prime  summer  yellow^  New  Yorh^  1910-11  to  19£l-it, 


[Compiled  from  New  York  Produce  Exchange  Reports  and 

I  Oil,  Paint, 

and  Drug  Reporter.] 

Crop  year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

July. 

Av«w 

age. 

1910-11 

Iia84 
5.85 
6.47 

&8S 

6.67 
6.78 
9.27 
14.84 

20.25 
26.88 
12.32 
&73 

iiai2 

6.96 
6.38 
7.67 

5.87 
6.30 
10.17 
16.44 

2a  25 
21.33 
13.48 
9.90 

$8.11 
5.97 
6.22 
7.00 

5.22 
7.71 
11.75 
17.99 

20.25 
23.00 
11.43 
&67 

$7.29 
5.73 
6.01 
7.05 

5.55 
7.93 
12.53 
18.59 

2a  25 

22.75 
1014 
&31 

$7.24 
5.87 
6.30 
6.86 

5.83 
8.38 
12.38 
18.65 

20.26 

21.50 

&91 

8.29 

$7.32 
5.39 
6.25 

6.98 

6.56 

8.99 

12.32 

20.09 

20.25 
21.86 
8.44 

$7.03 
6.54 
6.35 
7.12 

7.08 
9.59 
12.51 
2033 

20  25 
19.67 
7.29 

$6.60 
5.69 
6.44 
7.38 

6.70 
10  53 
13.62 
10.84 

2a  25 
19.07 
6.21 

$6.19 
6.46 
6.96 
7.51 

6.61 
ia73 
15.30 
19.75 

21.25 
1&54 
6.06 

$6.55 
7.18 
7.01 
7^18 

6.40 
10  91 
16.23 
2000 

21.25 
19.21 
7.18 

$6.48 
6.86 
7.70 
7.30 

6.18 

ia9i 

16.26 
2025 

25.03 
16.70 
17.45 

$5.89 
6.67 
0.11 
7.18 

6.06 

laoi 

14.52 
2025 

27.87 
13.21 
'8.70 

$7.47 

1911-12 

6.14 

1912-13 

6.77 

1918-14 

7.34 

1914-15 

6.28 

1915-16 

8.96 

1916-17 

18.07 

1917-18 

1&91 

1918-19 

21.41 

1919-20 

2a  28 

1920-21 

8.96 

1921-22 





ll-year  average.. 

1L55 

11.36 

11.33 

11.26 

11.06 

11.31 

11.16 

11.12 

11.40 

11.73 

11.921  1L78 

1L41 

I  Largely  nominal. 

Table  ISA,— Cottonseed  oil:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  1909-19i0. 


[See" 

General  note,"  Table  125.1 

Country. 

Average,  1909-1913. 

1918 

1919 

1020 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imiforts. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINaPAL  EXPORT- 
INO  COUNTBIBB. 

nh^nA,.., 

1.000 
gaiUms. 

1.000 

gaUont. 

281 

476 

38,968 

157 

IjpOO 
gaOont. 

1,000 

gaUont, 

2,369 

127 

15,876 

IMO 
gauofu. 

1.000 

gaUow. 

8,430 

59 

25,751 

1,000 
gaOofu. 

IMO 
gaUom. 
1,606 
418 

Egypt 

267 
1629 

364 

142 

39 

2,251 

624 

2,817 

3,289 

6,918 

4,600 

265 

292 

3,607 

5,352 

1,501 

633 

422 

336 

696 

6,899 

3,562 

5 
8,707 

80 
1,261 

United  States 

FBmaPAL  IHPOKT> 
UXQ  COUNTRIK8. 

Algeria     , 

2,450 

24,684 

119 

29 

Austria- Hungary 

•5 

1,066 

«2 

Belgium . ...7    'x 

446 

il 

5,515 

1,384 

816 
656 

414 

21 

6,091 

2,677 

IfiO 

Uracil 

7 

6,255 

461 

611 

1,013 

Canada.... 

France 

335 

5 

12 

84 

Oennany 

Italy...:....;::...... 

1 
«27 

4 

1,095 

43 

4,029 

1 

Maltft 

M^mniq^id 

Mexico.! 

6  34i 
52 

Notheriands 

5,837 

1,584 

41 

1,709 

2,602 
2,821 

731 

Norway 

101 

RumiMiifi ,  X .  a .  X . 

(«) 

Senegal 

sSbL... :::::::::::: 

' 

Bweden 

»3 

7,189 

6 

2 
5,727 
2,044 

1,287 
8,035 
2,105 

41 

2,930 

961 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

15 
902 

925 

5,162 

Total 

44,498 

48,929 

17, 170 

19,905 

31,141 

35,908 

23,678 

33,808 

'  Throo-year  average. 
^Less  than  500  gallons4 


»  Four-year  avemge. 
<One-year  average. 


» Two-year  average. 
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TOBAOOO. 

TA.BLS  185.  -^Tobacco:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  courOries^  1909-1920. 


Area. 

Production. 

Counuy. 

Average 
1909- 
1918.1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average 
1909- 
1913.^ 

1918 

1919 

1920 

NORTH  AXEBICA. 

United  States 

Porto  Rico 

1,000 
acres. 
1,148 
18 

UOOO 
acres. 
1,647 
24 

1,000 
acres. 

1,000 
acres. 

1,000 
pounds. 
996,176 
12,700 

1,000 
pounds. 
1,439,071 
17,196 

1,000 
pounds. 
1,465,481 
23,690 

1,000 
pounds. 

Canada: 

Quebec 

10 
4 

7 
6 

23 
0 

33          6,262 
20          8,372 

7,732 
6,500 

16,770 
17,000 

26,400 
21,6W 

Ontario 

Total  Canada.. 

14 

13  1             32 

53        14,634 

14,232 

33,770 

48,089 

Costa  Rica 

1 

, 

«228 

Cuba 

1 

57,490 

29,200 

674 

418 

34.711 

28,568 
59,991 
8,377 
2,371 
13,000 

♦14,169 

107 

9,833 

20,741 

M5,220 

219 

< 45,272 

66,536 

Dominican  Republic . 
^uAtemala. . . . .  r . . . ,  - 

825 



» 35,000 
1,049 

« 30, 000 

Jamaica. 

1 

1 

Mexico 

] 

27,963 
»  9,266 

80X7TH  AMEEICA. 

Argentina 

24 

27 

16 

Brazil 

«»  53,900 

Chile- 

2 
3 

1 

35 

6,929 

049 

30,864 

Uruguay 

1 

Paraeuay 

« 35,274 

BUROPE. 

Austria 

*9 

Croatia  Slavonia  * 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  *. 

.  .  .. 

Belgium .". 

10 
<24 

1 
*39 
<39 

is 

89 

17 
55 

7 
63 

30,050 
35,260 

13,490 
53,490 

Denmark 

France 

20               23 
29               31 

29 
32 

86 

♦19,568 
51,528 
63,165 

34,670 
45,879 
57,195 

46,031 

Germany 

Greece 

116 

68,600 

Hnnearv 

«120 
19 

1 

425 

108 

64 

6 

1 

1 

1,026 

51 

4  Ul.  123 

itSy!... .....::;.:::: 

17               21 

20  1      22,120 

1          1,829 

a  40  1    4  1A.42A 

19,841 

21,160 

28,260 

Netherlands 

1 
»32 

1 
36 

HuTna-nfa 

» 13,470 

»  26, 477 

•5,370 

Russia  proper « 

Northern  Caucasia « . . 
Serbia* 

177,107 

55,842 

3,988 

1,657 

1,444 

450,000 
2,891 
4,273 

117,180 

46,699 

93,717 

29,737 

1,120 

Sweden 

1 

1 

1,015 
2 

18 



1 
1 

1,389 

' 

1,690 
860 

Switeerland 

1 

660 

ASU. 

British  India 

British  North  Borneo 

Ceylon 

14 
432 

Dutch  East  Indies: 
Java  and  Madura 

3  61,480 

«  51,801 

83,644 

Sumatra,    east 
coast  of 

Japanese  Empire: 
Japan. 

72 
46 
1 
155 
37 

21 

64 

76 

76 

107,480 

113,360 

Chosen  (Korea).. 

Formosa 

PhiUppine  Islands... 

194 

182              250 

63,907 
30,939 

•w  on  A 

135,705 

124,560 

143,070 

AFRICA. 

Algeria 

27 
•  9 

43 

1 

A 

32 

33,069 

484 

•4,701 

•620 

14,931 

459 

31,660 

620 

2,553 

1,468 

w  14, 183 

2,664 

24,660 

Tunli 

1  1          '259 

3  i        2,416 

»8             ^1 

Nyf^s^A»d 

7 
5 
19 

2 

4,000 

•2,930 

10 11, 644 

Rhodesia 

3                  -«i 

Union  of  South  Africa 

23 

1 
1 

13,789 

1,837 
42 

OCEAOTA. 

2 

2 

"2,352 

Fiji 

1 

1  Five-year  average  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
statistics  were  unavailable. 
«  Unofficial. 

•  State  of  Bahia. 

•  Old  boundaries. 

•  Former  Eingdom  and  Bessarabia. 


«  Bessarabia  only. 
7  Less  than  500. 

•  Cultivated  by  Europeans. 

•  Southern  Rhodesia. 

>•  Excluding  native  locations,  reserves,  etc. 
"  Excludes  Victoria. 
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TOBAOOO— Oootinued. 
Table  186.— Totooeo;  World  production  at/or  as  reporUd,  1900-t9t0, 


Year. 

Prodiiction. 

Yaar. 

Prodtictioo. 

Year. 

1913 
1918 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 

Production. 

YaM-. 

Pradoction. 

1000 

1901 

1902 

1908    :.   > 

Pxmfid». 
2,201,198,000 
2,27rV218,000 
2,876,064,000 

2;  146;  641, 000 
2,270, 728; 000  \ 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1911 

Potmds. 
2,270;298»000 
3,891,001,000 
2,882,601,000 
2;  742, 600, 000 
2,888,720,000 
2,660»202,000, 

P<mni$. 
1,374, 319;  600 
3,140;36&000 
3, 364, 067;  000 

1,766, 780;  000 

1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1928 

PtM/nis. 

2,188,374,000 
2,178,882,000 
3,176^861,000 

1901  .. 

1906 





Table  187. — Tobacco:  Acreage^  production^  value,  condition^  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 

1849-1921. 


[See  note  for  Table  117.] 


Year. 


1849.. 
1839.. 
1869.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 

1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1908.. 

1904.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 

1909.. 
1910 ». 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 

1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 

1918». 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 


Acre- 
age 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


l,10i 
1,016 
1,089 
1,031 
1,038 

806 
776 
796 
821 
876 

1,$9S 
1,366 
1,013 
1,226 
1,216 

1,224 
1,370 
1,413 
1,618 

]«647 
1,951 
1,960 
1,435 


Aver- 

ac;e 
yield 
per 
acre. 


Aeret.l  Lbs. 


eS9  I  793. 1 
eU    658.5 


728.5 
778.0 
788.0 
797.8 
786.3 

819.0 
81&6 
857.2 
85a5 
820.2 

814.8 
807.7 
893.7 
786.6 
784.8 

846.7 
776.4 
816.0 
823.1 

873.7 
75L1 
807.3 
749.4 


Produo- 
tion(000 
omitted). 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
poond 
5eo.l. 


Pounds. 
199,763 

t^ 

506,663 
457,881 

802,307 
814,346 
818;  963 
821,824 
815,972 

660;  461 
683,084 
682,429 
698,136 
718,061 

1,055,133 

1,103,415 

905,100 

962,855 

963,734 

1,034,679 
1,062,237 
1,153,278 
1,240,276 

1,439,071 
1,405,481 
1,582,226 
1,075,418 


Cts. 


6.0 
6.9 

7.1 
6.6 
7.1 
7.0 
6.8 

8.1 
8.5 

lao 
ia2 
las 

10.1 
9.3 
9.4 

ia8 

12.8 

9.8 
9.1 
14.7 
24.0 

28.0 
39.0 
21.2 
19.9 


Farm 
value 
Dec.l 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


{   Domestic  {    Imports 

;  exports  of  I     ofun- 

unmanu-  i  maunfao- 

factured,  ,     tured, 

fiscal  year  fiscal  year 

becixmixig  beginnioK 

July  1."  i     Julyl. 


DoUs. 


30,200 
31,696 


58,383 
63,519 
68,233 
71,411 
74,130 

106,374 
102,142 
86,210 
104,063 
122,481 

101,411 
96,281 
160,672 
300;  449 

40^264 
570,868 
385,675 
223,756 


Ccmditlofi  of  growing 
crop. 


July 


Pounds. 


Pounds.    ^  P,ct. 


.100.0 
.!  88.0 
.1  89.9 


J83.7 

816,787,788  '  26,861,263  88.6 
801,007,366  '  20; 428,837  I  86.6 
368,184,064  34,016,066,86.6 
311,  on,  881  ,  31,162,636  !  86.1 


334,302,091 
312,227,202 
340,742,864 
33a  812, 658 
28^900,946 

857,19^074 
355,327,072 
379,845,320 
418,790,906 
440, 7«,  962 

343,346,091 
443,293,156 
411,698,860 
289, 170;  686 

629;  287,761 
648,037,655 


33,288,378 
41,136,970 
40, 808;  807 
35,005,131 
43,123,196 

46,883,380 
48,208,288 
5^740,380 
6^977,118 
61,174,751 

46,764,728 
48;  013, 835 
46,136,347 
79,367,663 

88,96L103 
94,005,182 


85.8 

87.4 

86.7 

I  81.3 

,  86.6 

89.8 
85.3 
72.6 
87.7 
82.8 


^^'  ^  ^S!^ 


P.et. 


92.7 
77.0 

84.4 

80.0 
83L9 
72.1 
8L2 
82.9 

88.9 
84.1 
87.3 
82L8 
86.8 

88.4 

78.6 
68.0 
82.8 
78.8 


66.0  :  66w5 

85.5  ;  79.7 

87.6  84.4 
86.8     88.1 

83.1  83.6 
83.6  j  75.1 


84.3  I 
71.9 


81.1 
06.6 


P.cf. 


7&1 
87.0 
76.3 

84.0 
77.6 
78.3 
81.5 
83.4 

83.7 
85.1 
86.3 
82.5  I 
84.3 

80l3 

77.7  ! 
7L1  ! 
8L1  I 
74.5  1 


P.ct. 


7L4 
8a7 
86.5 

84.5 

82.4 
71.8 
84.6 
70.6 


88.7 


80l7 

8L9 
76.1 
81.5 
84.1 
83.8 

86.6 
85.8 
84.6 
84.8 
84.1 

81.8 
8a2 
8a5 
81.8 
76.6 

81.8 
81.9 
85.6 
87.8 

87.4 
73.6 
83.3 
76.6 


1  Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
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TOBACCO— Contmued. 
Table  188.— rofcoeco:  Acreage,  production,  and  total/arm  value,  by  States,  1920-21. 


Massachusetts.. 
Connecticat.... 

New  York 

PennsylYania. . 
Maryland 


Thousands  of 
acres. 


1920 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  GaroUna. . 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia 


Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana.... 
Wisconsin.. 


Missouri.... 
Kentucky.. 


United  States. 


10 
SO 
2 
43 
85 

246 

10 
625 
100  , 

22 

4  I 
63 
22 
50  ; 

«i 
560  ' 

130  ! 

2 


1,960 


1921 


10 
81 
2 
42 
26 

167 
8 

450 
80 
14 

4 

42 
14 

48 

4 

885 

105 

2 


1,435 


Production 
(thousands  of  pounds). 


1920 


Total  value,  basis 

Dec.  1  price 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 


15,500 
44,400 
2,560 
64,930 
30,625 

179,580 
8,000 

433,750 
65.000 
13,200 

4,200 
60,480 
19,800 
62,400 

5,000 

476,000 

94,900 

1,400 


91,860 

6,000 

252,000 

60,400 
7,896 

3,600 
38,640 
12,250 
61,488 

3,700 

325,710 

78,750 

1,500 


1,682,225  I  1,075,418 


43,099 
2,000 
109,739 
9,760 
4,884 

2,016 
7,862 
2,772 
16,162 

1,650 

71,400 

18,980 

770 


335,675 


3,532 


18,829 
1,440 

65,520 
5,644 
1,974 

1.440 
5,796 
1,838- 
7,686 

740 
50,486 
15,750 


213,816 


Table  \%^. -^Tobacco:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates, 

(000  omitted.! 
August. 


Year. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average. 

1921 


July. 


Pounds. 
1,009,000 
926,000 
756,961 
1,104,709 
1,191,326 
1,226,912 
1,187,123 
1,453,102 
1,500,800 


Pounds. 

980,000 

896,000 

791,379 

1,062,644 

1.196,659 

1,270,056 

1.228,081 

1,335,052 

1,544,489 


1,150.659 


932,157 


1,147,151 


September. 


Pounds. 

976,000 

861,000 

882,473 

1, 120, 149 

1,223,572 

1,221,186 

1,218,165 

1,279,012 

1,553,812 


1,146,152 


948,324 


October. 


Pounds. 

974,000 

8n,000 

954,245 

1,098,804 

1,208.077 

1,243,023 

1,265,362 

1,278,062 

1,478,788 


1,152,485 


991,564 


November 
production 
estimate. 


l,3Jd, 
1,476 


Final 
estimate. 


Pounds. 
962,855 
953,734 
1,034,679 
1,062,237 
1,153,278 
1,249,270 
1,439,071 
1,465,481 
1,582,225 


1,142,971  I      1,211,426 


1,020,874      M,  075, 418 


»  Preliminary. 

Table  190. — Tobacco:  Condition  of  crop,  United  States,  on  1st  of  months  named,  1900- 

1921. 


# 

Year 

July. 

Aug. - 

Sept. 

77.5 
78.2 
81.5 
83.4 
83.7 
85.1 
86.2 
82.5 
S4.3 
80.2 
77.7 

Oct. 

76.1 
81.5 
84.1 
82.3 
85.6 
85.8 
84.6 
84.8 
84.1 
81.3 
80.2 

Year. 

JiUy. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1900 

88.5 
86.5 
85.6 
85.1 
85.3 
87.4 
86.7 
81.3 
86.6 
89.8 
85.3 

82.9 
72.1 
81.2 
82.9 
83.9 
84.1 
87.2 
82.8 
85.8 
83.4 
78.6 

'  1911  

72.6 
87.7 
82.8 
66.0 
85.5 
87.6 
86.8 
83.1 
83.6 
84.3 
71.9 

68.0 
82.8 
78.3 
60.5 
79.7 
84.4 
88.1 
83.6 
75.1 
84.1 
66.6 

71.1 
81.1 
74.5 
71.4 
80.7 
85.5 
84.5 
82.5 
71.8 
84.6 
70.5 

80  6 

1901 

1  1912 

81  8 

1902 

1913   .... 

76.6 
81  8 

1903 

1914 

1904 

1915 

81  9 

1905 

1916 

85.6 
87  8 

1906 

1917 

1907 

1918 

87.4 
73.6 
83  3 

1908 

1919 

1909 

1920  . 

1910 

1921 

75  6 
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TOBACCO— Continued. 

Table  191. —  Tobacco:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  pound  December  J,  and  value  per  aert^ 

by  States, 


m^u. 


Tldd  ptr  BCfie  Cpt>tui^)- 


! 


Fftna  prices  p^  ptiund  (C€ntfi) 


Value 


lii 


g  \S 


1        <  I      < 

J,  364!!,  2S()J  1.  ^1, 290 1 ,  2S0  ],  250  1 6. 3  12 
1 ,  422d,  m\  i ,  4301 U  320 1 .  510  1 ,  4tK)  1  ^i  4   8 


55020,412. 
7Sa,£2.111 


, 0 

24M,16.0 

5ftl32.2im 

3'J,  oiso 

S7fi)rj-4   ft. 

L2M1  i.i.alu, 
750  ii,;^ 


750i'i  Lisas. 


4i)0,3^  8  ». 

u,  s. ,  IsQeTSsasH  isra,  7  7.1MI8O7, 3i7ii*.  4 1§  & 


93i.0t7/7J4 
21  Olfi  5  17 
12-212.0|  a 

7.5   &,5   0. 

9.1  8.0'  g. 
13. 9i  ftO'  9- 

i2an-ofio- 
la  SiiLSii 

&|i:iJ5  9  T  7 
OUi  0  25  0  2,1 
Olil  omo23 

lIJ-4  ES;  9 
Oll.a  BOj  7. 

0  12  0;  no!  6. 

0.12.7113.0  12, 
7110  Ol  «  4i  7 

1  ^4    7,0' 

02s  0'2H  0  22 

035.0-J5  OriO 


ft  25. 0  m 
027  om 

,^HX022. 

2:14,  2:2 1, 
slid,  020. 
4'ii.tf,.srt. 
0^15.(^33. 
2|20  OJl. 

f^n.0  2i 

027  0:.;. 
0  -10  0  -^7 
0^13Q2J 


0.;i 


13.050 
12.5  17. 
15  01*1. 
12,7  20, 
10- 1,  n. 


tO.Sl2.S  9,  a.  9-1 


4  40-0  46 
4  44  0«^, 
01  SO  22. 
0: 14,017 

omo;» 

527.047 
0  36  0.^. 
535.1  53. 
1-111  22 

GIO.  £>2L 

0;19  oSi. 

0  30  7  lih^ 
5,22-  0  22, 
ii^iOSd- 
0  20. 3  38. 
a|2l-4  2.^ 

0^30  om 


3  40^0  30 
:3  3^.041 
5  27-Oiy. 

omoi4 

029  010. 

4  24,020. 
025-0^4. 
0  25.S.26. 
S 15  OIL 
5:0-02.5. 
5!<8.0  40. 
7  1J  015, 
214  015. 
2  25-  9  12. 

oai.om 

2-15,015. 

imom 

055,028. 
O40wO3*. 


D37S,gft^lfl3,iO 
Oa76.(»;SOO.I4 
}|  259. 15^^41  2S 

4  243  302m  S4 
ai97.2ff'ia5,i5 

5  mi,  gS  112- 73 

o23Laoiaoioo 

0:£13.J314S.60 

0144-57,1  es.ao 
ojis.aod4i.oo 

0490.  $7  36a  00 
O19;i,S4  13S.O0 
01S2.3ni31.S5 
£  24i&-  30^160. 12 


I     J  I        i  _ 


152,  IS 


1  Based  upon  fkrm  price  Dec.  1. 

Table  192,— Tobacco:  Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  crop  losses,  1909-1920. 


i 

£ 

1 

1 

Year. 

1 

1 

w 

1 

i 

4 

1 
1 

CO 

^ 

1 

P.ct. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

P.cl. 

P.ct. 

p.ct. 

P.ct. 

p.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

r.c. 

P.  a. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

p.ct. 

1»20 

2.3 

7.0 

0.6 

0.7 

1.0 

i\ 

0.1     11.7 

5.5 

2.6 

^:i 

21.0 

1919 

8,9 

7.9 

.6 

.2 

1.1 

0.2     19.2 

0.6 

2.8 

23.0 

1918 

8.6 

.4 

.2 

.7 

1.1 

.2 

.2     11.4 

.3 

2.1 

.1 

14.2 

1917 

3.3 

2.2 

.5 

3.3 

1.2 

.1 

.2     11. 1 

.2 

2.1 

.1 

15.2 

1916 

3.5 

6.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

.1 

.8     14.0 

.3 

2.8 

(>) 

1&4 

1915 

3.9 

a2 

.9 

1.2 

.8 

.1 

.9  ,  16.3 

.6 

4.0 

.1 

23.5 

1914 

18.1 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.1  I-20.1 

(») 

2.7 

.1 

24.8 

1913 ' 

15.3 

.7 

.4 

1.2 

1.2 

.3 

.6  ;  20.0 

.1 

3.0 

(') 

25.0 

1912 , 

7.6 

4.8 

.8 

.5 

1.0 

.2 

.2  1  15.3 

.7 

2.8 

.1 

21.2 

1911 

16.7 

.9 

.8 

.1 

.6 

1  19.5 

.3 

1.0 

.2 

22.6 

1910 

4.8 

6.8 

1.2 

.4 

.3 

(0 

.1      14.4 

.7 

2.8    

.1 

20.0 

1909 

5.5 

6.8 

1.1 

.7 

.8 

■1 

.2     15.3 

.7 

2.6    

(') 

19.0 

Average , 

7.7 

4.3 

•'1 

.9 

.8  1 

"1 

.3     15.7 

.8 

2.6 



.1 

20.8 

1  Leets  tban  0  06  per  cent. 
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Statistics  of  Tohacco. 

TOBACCO— Continued. 
Table  193. — Tobacco:  WholesaU  price  per  pounds  1921-1914* 


623 


HopklnsvUle. 

LoulsviUe. 

Ricfamon 

d. 

ers' 
line 

Baltimore. 

Date.       . 

Leaf,  common  to  fine. 

Leaf  (Burley  dark 
red ),  common  to  good. 

Leaf,smok 
common  to 

Leaf  (Maryland). 

Low. 

High.   Aver. 

Low. 

High.   Aver. 

Low. 
CenU. 

laoo 
laoo 
laoo 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

High. 

Cents. 
20.00 
8a  00 

3a  00 

30.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

1921. 

January 

February 

March... 

CenU. 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

Cents. 
35.00 
42.50 
45.00 
52.00 
55.00 

Cents. 
20.19 
23.56 
25.12 
27.60 

Cents. 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

Cents. 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
30.00 
30.00 

CenU. 
16.06 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
15.50 
16.00 
19.38 
20.50 
20.50 
21.00 
21.00 

Cents. 
15.00 
20.00 
2a  00 

12.88 

.ia50 
ia5o 
laso 
ia5o 
ia5o 
laso 
laso 
ia5o 

Cents. 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 

Cents, 
58.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 

40.00 
40.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

40.00 
45.00 
45.00 

Cents. 
89.  n 
29.00 
29.00 

April 

29.00 

May!  : ::   :: 

29.00 

June  * 

31.50 

Julyi     

8.00 

29.00 

Augnst^ 

.  .     1  .. 

9.00 
11.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 

29.00 

September  >  . 

j 

29.00 

October  i 

1 

29.00 

November  * .  - . . 



31.50 

December 

12.00 

45.00 

25.12 

31.50 

8.00 

65.00 

24.47 

7.00 

30.00 

17.83 

7.00 

30.00 

12.66 

18.00 

46.00 

3a  62 

1920 

14.00 
12.14 
14.00 

laoo 

5.00 
4.00 
7.50 

53.00 
36.50 
25.00 
20.50 
14.60 
12.50 
14.00 

27.01     13.00 
21.90     la  00 
19.03     25.00 
13.00 

'  laoo 

8.00 

9. 00 

42.00 
48.00 
44.00 
82.00 
19.00 
15.00 
16.00 

27.05 
26.60 
84.84 

laoo 

15.00 
16.00 
9.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

37.00 
45.00 
45.00 
27.00 
18.00 
20.00 
2a  00 

24.40 
27.31 
28.74 

25.00 
26.00 
22.00 
17.00 
9.00 
8.00 
8.00 

58.00 
40.00 
49.00 
28.00 
21.00 
14.00 
16.00 

41.18 

1919 

37.22 

1918 

83.56 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

*  No  quotations  for  HopklnsvUle. 
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TOBACCO— Continued. 
Table  194. — Tobacco  (unmanufactured):  InUmaUonal  trade,  calendar  ymrt  1909-19tO. 
(Tobacoo  comprises  leaf,  stems,  stripplngs,  and  tombac,  but  not  snofl.   See  "  General  note,"  Table  135 ) 


Average,  1909-1913. 


CkNintry. 


PRINCIPAL  BXPOBT- 

iNo  couirnuKs. 

Algeria 

BraiU 

British  India. 

Bulgaria 

Ceylon 

Cuba. 

Dominican  Republic. 
Dutch  East  Indies. . . 

Greece 

Mexico 

FST'.^.v.:::::::::: 

Philippine  Islands . . . 

Russia 

United  States 


PRINCIPAL  lUPORTlNO 
OOUNTRIBS. 

Aden 

Argentina. 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

Finland.!!*.!!!!!!!!!! 

Fiance 

Oennany 

Italy 

Netherlands 


Imports.  I  Exports. 


1,000 

poundt. 

4,776 

620 

6.538 


141 


8,074 

12,024 

1,846 


Nigeria.. 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

SwitKorland 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total. 


797 

•   46 

1,084 

52,763 


11,619 

14,988 

13,740 

49,984 

22,094 

17,891 

15,113 

8,774 

19,005 

9,697 

63,914 

168,437 

47,732 

67,218 

6,050 

3,994 

6,565 

51,026 

9,772 

17,949 

117,956 

24,799 


846,929 


1,000 
pounds. 
11,681 
69,991 
28,874 

4,310 

4,003 
38,036 
22,395 
163,823 
18,113 

1,908 
11,361 

3,874 
26,018 
23,283 
881,127 


7,739 
41 

23,192 
33 

433 

25,487 

100 


26 

116 

3,008 

3,786 


279 


1 

47 

4,603 

60,742 


928,609 


1918 


Imports. 


IfiOO 

poundi. 

2,128 

1,216 

5,775 


0) 


4,244 
19 


329 
184 


83,614 


10,365 
12,464 
16,989 


22,970 
24,145 

3,682 
15,027 

3,126 
110,971 


42,150 
831 


3,416 
1,747 

49,808 
7,484 

13,866 
171,428 

22,447 


629,309 


Exports. 


IfiOO 
pounds. 
14,836 
63,967 
28,614 


4,737 
27,851 
33,610 
17,746 
30,836 


16,646 

1,766 

56,706 


406,827 


6,416 
4.969 


1,220 

26,200 

2 


1,376 
7,270 


41 


4,614 
24,324 


1919 


1930 


Imports. '  Exports. 


1,000 

pounds. 

3,941 

1,476 

9,404 


4,381 
282 


634 


86,9 


10, 
18, 
16 


30, 

IS; 
\ 

106, 


63, 
232, 


11,331 
8,786 
70,422 
12,899 
27,742 
339,517 
30,052 


777,668  1,186,734  1,607,223 

I 


IfiOO 

pounds. 

25,618 

03,862 

44,610 

16,216 

1,739 

36,326 

44,758 

301,589 

59,361 


22,759 
3,721 
48,564 


776,678 


6)091 
2,994 


66 

1,606 

40,044 

409 


376 


648 
60,048 


76 


5,097 
4,116 


Imports. '  Exports. 


IfiOO 
pounds. 
6,409 
2,176 

10,121 


157 


763 


83,221 


3,593 


10,069 
36,126 
21,121 
80,310 
15,900 
19,284 
4,706 
76,616 
496,162 
74,246 
86,707 


6,753 


73.650 


29,008 

209,721 

19,461 


1,315,367 


1,000 
pounds. 
23,734 
67,376 
36,379 
38,703 
3,500 


60,276 


18,063 


46,678 
'470,"o66 


,830 


420 

778 

30,082 
76 


071 

924 

79 

10, 175 


112 
4.8o0 
3,051 


801,748 


'  Less  than  500  pounds. 
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APPLES. 
Tablb  195. — AppleB:  Production  and  farm  prices  December  1,  by  States,  IBlJ-lBtl, 


state. 


Total  crop  (thouaands  of  budMls). 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Fann  prioa  per  txialMl  I>«c  1 

(cents). 


1917  1918  1919  1920  1921 


Maine 

Now  Hampshire. 

Vennoat. 

Massachusetts 

Bhodelalaxid 


CoimecUcot... 
New  York.... 
New  Jersey. . . 
Penns3dvaDia. 
Delaware 


Maryland. 
Vlr^nla... 


West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina.. 
Soath  Carolina. . 


Georgia.. 

Ohio 

Indiana... 
Illinois.... 
Mlehlgau. 


Wisconsin 

mnnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota. . 


Nebraska. . 

Kansas 

Kentucky., 
Tennessee. . 
Alabama... 


Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 

Texas 

Oklahoma. . 


Arkansas... 
Montana... 
Wyoming.. 
Colorado... 


Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

atah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

California 


4,275 
1,085 
1,248 
2,163 
196 

1,261 
10,286 

2,068 

11,646 

798 

2,659 
11,778 
4,320 
4,600 
1,636 

1,713 
^760 
4,830 
7,618 
4,146 

3,000 
1,446 
3,795 
8,070 
336 

1,864 
2,853 
6,802 
4,170 
1,449 


357 
1,298 

2,574 
1,044 


2,190 

879 
129 
906 


3,843 
19,830 
4,335 
6,804 


2,010 
1,165 

900 
2,430 

189 

999 

40,878 

2,463 

16,080 

714 

2,034 
10,068 
6,856 
3,588 
1,407 

1,713 
7^006 
1,794 
3^450 
9,792 

2,811 

996 

1,684 

4,215 

273 

626 
1,503 
2,790 
4,050 
1,662 


273 
600 

1,290 
792 


2,067 

912 

138 
786 


1,200 
16,491 
3,384 
6,660 


4,820 
1,364 

960 
3,187 

334 

1,395 
14,350 
1,660 
5,613 
606 

1,619 
^943 
4,189 
2,000 
216 

417 
2:076 
1,190 
4,673 
5,844 

1,515 
1,336 
L810 
5,132 
168 

907 
1,835 
1,281 
1,250 

577 

218 
44 

487 
1,600 

7,164 

850 

30 

3,418 

1,100 
126 
760 
53 

3,800 
26,295 
6,921 
8,200 


1,200 
998 

3,676 
390 

2,376 
47,087 

2,942 

18,584 

822 

2,600 
13,744 
8,040 
6,320 
440 

1,270 
13,960 
4,696 
6,866 
16,500 

2,260 
1,350 
4,410 
4,724 
180 

797 
1,144 
6,022 
4,280 
1,186 

190 
34 
274 
585 

3,900 

825 

18 

2,830 

434 

80 

1,064 

36 

3,420 

21,502 

4,158 

6,000 


4,060 
700 
600 

1,126 


768 

12,667 

667 

2,208 

68 


708 
420 
603 
203 

608 
3,390 
1,029 
2,381 
6,317 

1,060 
900 
630 
480 
126 

125 
172 
636 
754 
890 

145 
35 
274 
486 

120 

976 

19 

3,200 


47 

1,037 

24 

4,400 
29,062 
6,667 
6,500 


95 
120 
130 
155 
150 

144 
132 
126 
126 
110 

97 
101 
122 
114 
155 

120 
150 
121 
110 
140 

134 
155 
145 
106 
170 

140 
135 
117 
122 
140 


156 
130 


135 
100 


80 

150 
206 

80 


96 
126 
106 
115 


96 
110 
140 
160 
165 

156 
112 
160 
120 
126 

110 
124 
117 
130 
206 

165 
163 
180 
185 
115 

155 
209 
206 
164 
235 


190 
170 
156 
170 


160 
201 


140 
210 


170 

118 
240 
140 


170 
125 
110 
130 


U7 
160 
175 
200 
196 

170 
200 
200 
226 
200 

200 
160 
180 
187 
280 

245 
262 
267 
230 
220 

220 
250 
275 
190 
300 

2S0 
210 
250 
225 
260 

235 
200 
190 
175 

170 
175 
350 
185 

200 
226 
170 
300 

180 
155 
140 
145 


120 
160 
150 
120 
200 

125 
76 

120 
90 
95 

78 
90 
125 
105 
184 

165 
115 
143 

140 

77 

170 
200 
191 
170 
260 

230 

220 
160 
142 
175 

190 
200 
200 
230 

140 
180 


140 

180 
250 
120 
275 

146 
140 
125 
160 


116 
175 
195 
240 
250 

240 
206 

270 
260 
220 

196 
266 
260 
250 
230 

200 
225 
230 
260 
195 

242 
260 
274 
255 
280 

270 
250 
250 
245 
200 

240 
200 
190 
210 


160 
250 
170 

200 

250 
130 
260 

130 
125 
116 
135 


United  States. 


166,749 


169,625 


142,066 


223,677 


98,097 


132.8 


183.6 


114.8 


:i67. 8 
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APPLES—Continued. 

Table  196. — Apples:  EstirruUed  annual  production  of  the  commercial  apple  crop  in  the 
United  States/or  the  years  1917  to  1921,  inclusive: 

(By  commercial  crop  is  meant  that  portion  of  tlie  total  crop  whidi  is  sold  for  consumption  as  fresh  fruit. 
One  barrel  is  equivalent  to  three  boxes.] 


Stote. 

Thousands  of  barrels. 

State. 

Thousands  of  barrels. 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Me 

N.H 

Vt 

Mass 

R.I 

Ckmn 

N.Y 

N.J 

Pa 

Del 

Md 

Va 

W.Va... 
N.C 

Oa 

Ohio 

Ind 

m 

Mich 

Wis 

Minn 

Iowa 

400 
120 
132 
225 
19 

96 
2,058 
408 
854 
191 

283 

1,687 
688 
200 

120 

503 

456 

1,554 

515 
124 
60 
275 

226 
122 
105 
300 
20 

106 
5,950 

514 
1,116 

186 

315 
1.766 
1,092 

184 

117 
902 
266 
837 

1,495 
114 
40 
101 

675 
187 
203 
335 
65 

119 
2,975 
456 
759 
155 

177 

1,653 

648 

92 

85 
280 
137 
712 

1,060 
108 
61 
211 

230 
170 
190 
875 
75 

215 
6,500 

8(8 

1,547 

219 

399 
1,988 
1,340 

250 

106 
1,445 

542 
1,369 

3,167 

161 

78 

420 

630 
110 
116 
172 

8 

70 

3,000 

132 

221 

14 

20 
136 
130 

25 

58 
360 
109 
397 

1,208 
64 
64 
25 

Mo 

8.  Dak... 

Nebr 

Kans 

Ky 

Tenn 

Ala 

Tex 

Okla 

Ark 

Mont 

Colo 

N.Mex.. 

Ariz 

Utah 

Idaho.... 
Wash.... 

83!::::: 

U.  S. 

1,128 

4 

226 

650 

153 

192 
24 
23 
54 

409 

74 
701 
175 

16 
184 

873 
4,620 

713 
1,174 

735 

8 

72 

333 

108 

218 
26 
11 
17 

241 

75 
527 
117 

15 
163 

112 
4,296 

671 
1,127 

1,010 

180 

450 

57 

68 

9 

87 

43 

1,100 

140 
828 
264 
15 
121 

1,008 
7,167 
1,357 
i;200 

924 
5 
110 
286 
218 

204 
20 
21 
29 

724 

128 
736 
108 
10 
196 

756 
5,734 

832 
1,230 

30 
0 
17 
29 
31 

45 

15 
21 
21 
16 

175 
812 
123 
6 
198 

1,349 
8  300 
1,667 
i;280 

22,841 

24,743 

26,150 

33,905 

21,204 

Table  197. — Apples:  Total  aggregate  prodv/Aion  (bushels)  in  the  United  States,  1889^ 

1921. 


Year. 

Prodnctian. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

18801 

1 

00 

1898 

118,061,000 
175,897,000 

1906 

216,720,000 

1914 

263  200L0OO 

1890 

00 

18991 

1907 

119,560,000 

1915 

230,011,000 

1891 

19h 

00 

1900 

205,930,000 

1908 

148,940,000 

1916 

193,905,000 

1892 

l^ 

00 

1901 

13.5,500,000 

1909» 

HB,  ttt,  000 

1917 

166,749,000 
109,625,000 

1893 

u 

00 

1902 

212,330,000 

1910 

141,640,000 

1918 

1891 

13 

00 

1903 

195,680,000 

1911 

214,020,000 

1919 

142,086,000 

1895 

211 

00 

1904 

233,630,000 

1912 

236,220,000 

1920 

223,677,000 
98,097,000 

1896 

23 

00 

1906 

136,220,000 

1913 

145,410,000 

1921 

1897 

16 

00 

1  Census  ftgures. 
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Table  198. — Apples:  Forecasts  of  production^  monthly^  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates, 

[000  omitted.) 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Septom- 

October. 

Novem- 
ber pro- 
duction 
esti- 
mate. 

Final 
esti- 
mate. 

1915 

Bushels. 
191,260 
216,726 
206,251 
203,164 
166,334 
198,968 

Bushels, 
193,852 
217,693 
200,341 
196,419 
155,608 
200,421 

Bushels, 
206,333 
214,572 
187,743 
196,514 
155,004 
213,187 

Bushels. 
213,597 
208,037 
177,157 

153;^ 
223,241 

Busheh. 
214,896 
198,507 
176,620 
196  389 
156,721 
227,978 

Bushels. 
230,011 
202,245 
177,733 
19/,  360 
144,429 
206,219 

BvsheU. 
230,011 

1918 

193,906 
166,749 
169,626 
142,086 
223,677 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920..     i 

Average. 

197,450 

193,872 

195,726 

194,350  1     195,518 

193,000 

187,676 

1921 

109,674 

102,190 

109,453 

106,928  !     109.910 

109,710 

198,097 

1  Preliminary. 
Table  199. — Apples:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel^  on  1st  of  each  month,  1910-1921. 


Year. 


1910. . 
1911.. 
1912.  - 
1913. . 


1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 


1918. . 
1919. . 
1920.. 
1921.. 


Average,  1912>1921 


Jan. 
1. 


106.0 
89.4 
73.4 

107.1 
68.0 
79.7 

101.1 

128.8 
147.7 


Feb. 
1. 


108.8 
117.2 
95.8 
76.4 

116.8 
7L2 
88.0 

110.0 


140.1 
160.4 

213. 8|  214. 7 

118.6 


112.8   120.2 


Mar. 
1. 


112.6 
12L6 
10L2 
80.4 

126.0 
73.2 
92.0 

123.3 


145.3 
175.4 
231. 
128. 41  130. 


127.9 


Apr. 


114.2 
131.8 
109.2 
83.7 

133.0 
76.8 
94.9 

133.0 

151.9 
201.6 
260.1 
134.4 


137.9 


May 
1. 


120.7 
139.2 
121.8 
89.5 

141.8 
85.4 
98.0 

149.8 


154.8 
224.5 


142.2 


149.3 


June 
1. 


119.6 
137.5 
118.4 
97.6 

141.0 
90.4 
105.4 
157.2 


150.4 

197.7 

285.51  297.0  280.7 


158.2 
237.3 


169.2 


157.2 


July 


94.4 
115.1 
95.2 
93.6 

113.4 
84.4 
108.1 
15L1 


Aug. 


75.4 
83.9 
76.0 
80.6 

79.9 
70.1 
80.4 
127.0 

128.1 

174.7 

198.4 

170.01  171.2 


144.5   118.5 


Sept. 


73.7 
71.6 
64.8 
76.8 

65.1 
69.9 
77.7 
107.8 

123.7 
162.0 
137.4 
163.6 


Oct. 
1. 


75.5 
68.0 
61.8 
81.0 

58.8 
62.0 
83.1 
106. 


133. 

171.1 

132. 

186. 


103.8   107.8 


Nov. 
1. 


83.4 
69.4 
62.4 
90.0 


66. 
69.2 
87.6 
117. 


138.6 
182. 
130. 
213. 


114.9 


Dec. 
1. 


89.6 
72.1 
66.3 
9&1 


6     69.4 


69.0^ 

91.: 

12Li 

132.8 
183.6 
114. 
168. 


Yearly 
aver. 


97.1 
103.0 
88.4 
85.0 

99.9 
73.3 
90.5 
125.5 

140.6 
184.9 
208.1 
158.1 


110.5     125.4 


Table  200. — Apples:  Extent  and  causes  of  yearly  crop  losses,  1912-1920, 


Year. 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

Average, 


4.9 


P.ct. 

0.8 
2.9 
.7 
3.9 
3.2 

1.9 
.3 
.4 
.9 


1.7 


P.ct. 
0.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 

.2 
.3 


P.O. 
10.2 
29.1 
19.1 
15.2 
9.9 

15.8 
6.4 
25.3 
10.2 


15.7 


p.ct. 

0.8 


.8 
1.1 


.8 


.9 


P.ct. 
16.6 
39.1 
30.7 
27.0 
22.8 

21.8 
15.1 
39.9 
16.9 


23.6 


p.ct. 
4.4 
5.1 
1.2 
4.7 
5.6 

5.2 
.8 
1.0 
4.2 


3.9 


P.ct. 
1.9 
2.7 
2.9 
2.8 
3.0 

3.0 
5.0 
5.2 
3.1 


3.3 


P.ct. 
0.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 

0) 


p.ct. 
25.9 
62.7 
44.9 
44.2 
38.0 

35.4 
28.2 
53.5 
32.4 


39.5 


>Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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APPLET— Continued. 

Table  201. — Apples:  Monthly  average  jobbing  prices  per  barrel  and  per  box  at  10  marheUf 

19il. 

BARRELS. 


Market. 

January 
average. 

February 
average. 

March 
average. 

April.               j                May 
Range.        Average. '      Range. 

Average. 

New  York 

94.80 
5.36 
4.05 
4.50 
4.68 

4.46 
5.31 
6.13 
5.58 
4.68 

15.01 
5.15 
4.17 
4.73 
4.88 

4.65 
5.60 
6.17 
5.97 

4.n 

96.01 
5.38 
4.44 
5.06 
5.23 

5.31 
5.87 
6.14 
5.73 
5.19 

93.«>-910.00         96.79 
4.50-    8.00            5.55 
2.85-    7.00           5.07 
3.25-    6.50           5.34 
4.75-    8.60            5.92 

4.25-    &  00           6.02 
4.75-    7.50           6.39 
6.00-    7.50            6.78 
6.75-    7.00            5.91 
3.50-    7.50            5.56 

94.00-913.50 
5.00-    9.00 
4.00-    7.50 
4.50-    8.50 
5.6(V-  10.00 

5.00-    7.75 

98.03 

Chicago 

6.53 

Phliaaeiphi'a 

6.00 

Pittsburgh 

C.31 

St.  Louis 

0.98 

6.70 

St.  Paul 

Mirxr^mpolis.. 

7.00-    8.25 
6.75-    6.00 
4.00-  10.00 

7.51 

5.88 

WiM|hingtOIl»...    . 

0.61 

Market. 

September. 

October. 

Novem- 
ber 
average. 

Decem- 
ber 

Range. 

Average. 

Range. 

Average. 

average. 

New  York 

95.50-913.00 
7.00-10.00 
4. 50-  10. 60 
5.25-    9.00 

98.09 
&26 
7.44 
7.22 

95.00^1.00 
6. 00-  10. 50 
4.00-12.00 
5.0&-    9.00 
4.85-    8.25 

5.00-    8.50 
7.00-    8.60 
7.50-  10.00 

97.72 
8.00 
6.63 
7.19 
6.48 

7.64 
7.37 

8.78 

97.18 
7.97 
6.57 
6.55 

«5.44 

.6.98 

^7.73 

9.77 

97.82 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

8.10 

6r65 

6.25 

Ciucimiati 

St.  Paul '.'!!..!!."! 

7.00-    9.00 

8.12 

6.72 
7.97 

MtnnfltkpoHs. 

S.89 

Kansas'City 

:  10.00-  12.00 

11.00 

Washington! 

5.00-  11 

00 

8.88 

7.60-  11.00 

9.23 

&42 

8.12 

BOXES. 


Market. 


January 
I  average. 


New  York.... 

Chicago 

Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh . . . 


Cincinnati... 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis. 
Kani»asCity. 


93.70 
3.14 
3.44 
2.60 

2.40 
3.09 
3.18 
2. 84 


February 
average. 


93.90 
3.30 
3.83 


3.54 
3.45 
3.29 


March 
average. 


April. 


Range. 


93.77 
3.62 
3.06 
3.11 


3.28 
3.41 
3.53 


92.60-96.00 
2.25-5.25 


Average. 


93.98 
3.23 


2.25-3.75 


3.04 


3.00-3.75;      %3.29 
3.00-3.75  3.38 

3.50-4.50  4.00 


May. 


Range. 


92.75-45.00 
2.50-4.50 
2.00-4.00 
2.25-4.00 


3.00-3.60 
3.00-3.75 
3.50-4.50 


Average. 


93.87 
3.23 
3.11 
3.18 


3.27 
3.38 
4.00 


September. 


Market. 


Range.        Average. 


New  York... 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh... 


St.  Paul 

Minneapolis. . 
Kansas  City.. 
Washington  > 


92.25-96.00 


2.25-3.75 
2.25-4.75 
3.75- 


! 


94.06 


2.81 
3.22 
8.75 


October. 


Range.        Average. 


92.00-93.60 
2.00-4.75 
1.38-5.00 
2.00-4.75 

3.00-4.25 
2.90-4.75 
2. 75-  4. 50 
2.25-5.00 


t 


93.36 
3.43 

2.88 
3.22 

3.62 
3.75 
3.54 
3.75 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


average,    average. 


92.80 

93.12 

3.05 

3.60 

2.41 

2.49 

2.85 

3.65 

3.62 

3.57 

3.77 

3.63 

3.53 

3.64 

3.88 

1  Sales  direct  to  retailers. 


*  Bulk  per  barrel  measure. 
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APPLES— Oontinued. 
Table  202,— Apples:  Carlot  shipments,  by  States  of  origin,  1917-1921. 
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state. 


New  Hamp- 

itiire 

Vennont 

Massachusetts 
New  York.... 

New  Jersey... 
PeDnsytvaiiia 
Delaware.. 
Maryland . 
Virgmia... 


West  Virrjlnla 
North  Caro- 

Una. 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 


Illinois.... 
Michigan.. 
Iowa 


1917 


1,004 


0) 
345 
7,486 

1,029 

781 

349 

410 

S,d08 

1,063 

0) 
262 
267 
280 

5,529 

1,366 

386 


1918 


319 

?-> 

235 
19,298 


1,6S0 
375 
690 

4,815 

2,989 

0) 
133 
463 
166 

2,481 

2,860 

0) 


1919 


2,300 

515 

189 

407 

12,406 

743 

1,349 

495 

602 

6,619 

2,672 

151 
0) 
296 

(») 

2,880 
3,443 

0) 


1920        1921 

i 


415 

249 

135 

588 

27,667 


3,994 

306 

159 

229 

22,031 


State. 


1917 


Minouri 2,370 

Nebraska 650 


Kansas.. 

Tennessee.. 

Arkansas... 


812 
2,863 

754 
1,638 
8,043 

219 
916 
0) 

283 
2,087 

4,558 

1,303; 

566 

157 
882 
257 

^^37 
695 
162 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Utah. 

Idaho 


Washington.. 

Oregon 

Calffomia 

Potomac  Val- 
ley*  

Another 


1,132 

0) 
1,412 

171 

2,068 

634 

343 

2,988 

14,477 
3,235 
1,555 

T76 
415 


1918 


4,327 
i}) 
398 
(») 

1,175 

(») 

2,041 

404 

452 

1,100 

18,075 
2,836 
3,058 


1,051 


3,571 
5,978 


625  ' 
6,188  I 


TotaL..  57,048  168,840 


1919 


2,015 
164 
534 
0) 

4,368 

498 

3,203 

965 

194 

3,524 

22,140 
4,167 
4,147 


474 


81,552 


1920 


1,682 

738 

136 

2,676 

425 
2,737 

\o 

2,881 

22,606 
4,156 
4,666 


102,962 


1921 


301 


|!i 


199 

676 

3,661 

622 

744 

5.911 

32,678 

■^6,190 

5,040 


486 


95,837 


>  Included  in  all  other. 

t  "Potomac  Valley"  includes  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  January  to  June, 
Indusive. 

Tablb  203. — Cold-storage  holdings  of  apples,  combined  in  terms  of  thousands  of  barrels 

(i.  e.,  000  omitted). 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

3,586 
4,236 
3,385 
3,957 
3,105 
4,524 
6,105 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au^.     Sept. !  Oct. 

Nov. 

3,689 
3,260 
3,296, 
3,752 
4,523 
4,476 
3,643 

Dec 

1915 

4,293 
4,813 
4,132 
4,599 
4,294 
5  529 
6,386 

2,491 
3,242 
2,442 
2,830 
1,772 
3,162 
3,650 

1,843 
1,984 
1,545 
1,783 
956 
1,699 
2,210 

474 
1,035 
80S 
678 
380 
806 
1,119 

108 
304 
265 
150 
125 
213 
445 

1 

5,441 

1916 

t 

4,492 

4,689 
4,928 
5,023 
6  787 

W17 

1918 

1919 

1 

971 
544 
792 

1920 

1 

1921 

1 

5,739 

1 
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PEACHES. 
Table  204.— Peac^w:  Production  and  farm  prices  ^  by  States,  1917 -19tl. 


State. 

Total  crop  (thousands  of  bushels). 

Farm  pricaper  bushel  Sept.  15 
(cents). 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

210 
220 
360 
260 
270 

270 
300 
190 
190 
200 

220 
210 
220 
250 
250 

330 

330 
270 
310 
330 

200 
310 
260 
240 
180 

170 
160 
190 
180 
140 

160 
260 
200 
180 
160 

270 
180 
170 
140 
160 

1920 

1921 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

46 
144 

0 
0 

39 
213 

29 

196 

1,282 

1,663 

1,100 

227 

564 

682 

760 
575 
390 
5,895 
148 

618 

82 

450 

448 

2 

1,263 

0 

214 

460 

1,285 

1,083 

776 

382 

4,621 

2,924 

3,340 
722 
201 
140 

884 

6 

293 

1,545 

504 

17,200 

0 
4 
3 
10 
2,600 

2,134 

2,000 

203 

692 

1,092 

992 
1,539 

832 
3,799 

160 

3,238 
405 
770 

1,600 
100 

1,427 

6 

187 

988 

1,600 

974 
412 
269 

800 
180 

117 

670 

6 

48 

471 

6 

42 

155 

100 

15,200 

29 

185 

12 

290 

1,700 

347 

350 

7 

50 

62 

48 
644 
666 
6,550 
180 

336 
26 
76 

368 

86 

0 
0 
24 
80 
320 

1,230 
322 
264 

2,200 
360 

435 

860 

8 

54 

763 

4 
150 

772 

190 

12,8i8 

185 
200 

400 
400 
416 
426 
226 

220 
250 
226 
210 
185 

226 

184 
200 
171 
300 

216 
258 
817 
230 
847 

264 
408 
400 
226 
180 

176 
176 
276 
310 
260 

236 
260 
250 
850 
250 

800 
290 
280 
330 
190 

317 
357 
857 

Coimecticat 

390 
4,823 

990 
1,848 

324 
1,038 
'928 

900 
1,978 
1,030 
3,668 

0 
700 

832 
720 
136 
285 
510 

680 
1,160 

998 
6,092 

170 
140 

170 
170 
125 
120 
160 

176 
126 
120 
160 

"m 

280 
275 
240 
240 
180 

180 
160 
167 
150 

871 

New  York 

256 

New  Jersey 

385 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

345 
800 

Maryland 

800 

Virrinia 

800 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Booth  Carolina 

Georgia 

800 
285 
145 
160 

Florida 

210 

Ohio 

341 
518 
461 
744 

174 
0 
0 
85 
0 

0 
0 
0 

no 

833 
2,440 

215 
210 
195 
200 
220 

135 
235 
195 
150 
120 

145 
120 

300 
340 
350 
350 
330 

330 
330 
350 
275 
170 

110 
150 

8R5 

Indiana 

XS2 

TlHnfti* 

871 

Michigan 

200 

Iowa.' 

841 

Missouri 

728 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

820 

Kentucky 

1,100 
595 

1,281 

300 

Tennessee 

280 

Alabama 

106 

Mississippi 

150 

T^ii^an  A 

280 

1,728 
798 

1,824 

1,096 

124 

2,333 
167 

217 
969 
34 

170 

175 

156 

Okifttio^na . . ........ 

135  ,     190 

125  1    190 
200       200 
195  1    236 

150 

Arkan^i^t. , . 

100 

Colorado 

175 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

325 

800 

Utah 

1,366 

1,060 

130  1    160 

171 

Nevada 

2S0 

Idaho 

211 

1,747 

273 

15,724 

61 

575 

93 

11,920 

120  •  190 

100  i    ito 
110  ,    200 
100  1     140 

175 

Washington 

182 

Oregon .". 

260 

California 

100 

United  States . 

48,765 

33,094 

53,178 

45,620 

32,733 

.....J 

1 

1 T"-" 

Table  205.— PcocAw:  Total  production  (bushels)  in  the  United  States,  1899-1921. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

18991 

15,453,000 
49,438,000 
46,445,000 
37,831,000 
28,850,000 
41,070,000 
36,634,000 
44,104,000 

1907 

22,527,000 
48,145,000 
5.1,4:0,000 
48, 171,  000 
34,880,000 
52,.'i43,000 
39,707,000 
64,109,000 

1915 

64,097,000 

1900 

1908 

1916 

37,605,000 
48,766,000 
33,094,000 

1901 

1909 »       

1917 

1902 

1910 

1918 

1919 

1903 

1911 

53,178,000 

1904 

1912 

1920 

32,733,000 

1905 

1913 

1921 

1906 

1914 

1  Census  figures. 
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Tablk  266. — Peaches:  Forecasts  of  production^  monthly^  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates, 

(000  omitted.] 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem- 
ber pro- 
duction 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1915 

Bushel. 
56,687 
42,062 
45,446 
52,860 
50,348 
45,067 

Bushel. 
57,786 
42,123 
43,522 
40,251 
60,001 
45,218 
30,758 

Buahd. 
59,101 
40,320 
42,691 
40,921 
^,793 
45,521 
31,279 

Bu9hd. 
64,097 
36,939 
42,606 
39  149 
51,327 
44,523 
33,195 

Bushel. 
64,097 
87,505 
48,765 
33,094 

1916 

1917 

1918     

1919 

53,178 
45  620 

1920 

1921 

30,982 

» 32, 733 

1  Preliminary. 
Table  207. — Peaches:  Farm  price y  cents  per  bushel,  on  15th  of  each  month,  J9J0-19il, 


Date. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

119.2 
112.1 
108.3 
110.0 
105.0 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

236.8 
226.9 
235.0 
219.8 
244.2 

1921 

June  15 

135.0 
151.0 
138.0 
129.0 
131.0 

119.6 
109.1 
114.9 
118.3 
112.1 

170.3 
144.8 
143.3 
143.8 
16a  6 

134.0 
169.4 
178.9 
ia5.3 
193.2 

191.1 
201.6 
199.6 
205.7 
211.7 

189.8 

July  15...- 

130.5 
126.2 
136.3 
145.0 

120.4 
105.0 
102.2 
105.3 

99.5 
85.4 
81.1 
85.2 

205.3 

Aug.  15 

110.9 
115.1 
122.8 

216.8 

Sept.  15 

227.5 

Oct.  15 

244.8 

Table  208. — Peaches:  Monthly  average  jobbing  prices  per  S-bashet  carrier  and  bushel  at 

10  markets,  1921. 


6-basket  carriers.            Busheh 

I' 
1. 

Market. 

Aug.J 

6-basket  carriers. 

Bushels. 

'June. 

i 

July.  Aug.  1  June.'  July. 

ti          i 

June. 

July. 

.,| 

I 
June.l  July. 

Aug. 

New  York.. !$3. 34 

Chicago 2.47 

Philadelphia  2.73 
Pittsburgh..   2.59 
St.  Louis 2.84 

13. (M  '$5.00  1 !|2.62 

2,95  ,  4.23  ,$2.74  [  3.20 

2.86  i  4.28     -  2,07 

2.87  1  4.29  li '  3.38 

3.12  1  4.74  1 3.27 

1             '            1 

1  Cincinnati.. 

St.  Paul 

$2.27 

$2.78 

1 

$2.42  '13.02 

1   Minneapolis. 

: 

1    Kansast^ity. 

t|  Washington^ 

2.59 
3.(M 

4.'04    i*29 

3.29 

$4.76 

1 

1  Sales  direct  to  retailers. 

Table  209. — Peaches:  Carlot  shipments,  by  States  of  origin,  for  1917-1921. 


Connecticut. 
New  York.. 
New  Jersey. .. 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 


Georgia. . . 

Ohio 

Indiana... 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 


178 

7,308 

1,218 

879 

235 

981 

125 

990 

65 

(») 

4,098 
86 

0) 
0) 

445 


1,057 
748 
257 
153 

222 
63 

322 
56 

HS  ^ 

7,99.'> 
105  ' 


23 

76 


1919 

1920 

0) 

1,434 

1,148 

366 

173 

■4,' 666" 

1,307 

316 

171 

617 

137 

425 

66 

0) 

481 
370 
458 
343 
60 

7,236 
56 

5,663 

1,035 

103 

540 

2,275 

295 
270 

1921 


73 
2,828 

(') 


State. 


Missouri.... 
j  Tennessee.. 
'  Alabama... 

I  Texas 

j  Oklahoma.. 


(') 


510 
31 

10,636 
76 

"oV* 

198 


Arkan-sas 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Utah 

Idaho 


Washington.. 

Oregon , 

California 

All  other 


Total.... 


1917 


163 

(») 
(») 
825 
278 

1,597 
1,347 

120 
1,146 

197 

1,920 

65 

2, 8.iH 

113 


577 
21 

647 

(') 
4,518 
34 


27,237  20,409 


1918 


152 

171 

1,579 

244 

190 
1,111 


1919 


210 

116 

199 

1,940 


2,335 

1,334 

58 

1,102 

265 

2,219 
105 

7,846 
105 


30,923 


1920 


0) 
149 
126 
62 


% 


402 

(») 

204 
(') 
7,354 
109 


26,967 


1921 


% 

47 
964 

0) 

590 
1,219 


lOB 

1,097 

60 

7,463 

108 


27,066 


'  Included  in  All  other. 
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PEARS. 
Tablb  210.— Pear«;  Production  and  farm  prices,  by  States,  1917-19tl. 


state. 

Total  crop  (thousands  of  bushels). 

Farm 
1917 

price  per  bushel  Nov.  l. 
(cents). 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.... 
Vermont 

24 
19 
14 
71 

7 

29 
1,708 
590 
448 
294 

025 
191 
33 
150 
100 

140 
46 
334 
410 
456 

1,060 

20 
15 
13 
77 
10 

1,852 
•50 
618 
238 

455 
119 

33 
lOS 

98 

188 
132 
304 
260 
802 

704 

14 
17 
10 
84 
11 

57 

1,830 

402 

421 

98 

287 
288 

40 
120 

99 

178 
43 

157 
107 
875 

405 
20 
30 
431 
120 

221 

55 
115 
163 
125 

59 
637 
250 
123 
6 

345 
67 
20 

76 

4 

49 

1,781 

761 

4,600 

10 
18 
10 
83 

11 

61 
2,700 
690 
846 
140 

421 
438 
66 
208 
120 

178 
24 
478 
375 
603 

1,044 
24 
90 
418 
22 

41 
132 
200 
158 
167 

47 
338 
42 
42 
6 

386 

32 

12 

87 

5 

58 

1,140 

760 

4,080 

15 
17 

6 
45 

8 

50 

1,525 

185 

220 

9 

35 
30 
2 
100 
115 

171 

40 
126 

70 
100 

532 
16 
5 

4 
2 

7 
4 

65 
180 
167 

38 
406 
36 
39 

7 

483 
24 
16 
81 
3 

56 

1,710 

836 

3,120 

240 
240 
240 
240 
240 

240 
240 
140 
230 
150 

130 
160 
230 
210 
220 

180 
180 
260 
180 
170 

180 
190 
190 
140 
250 

170 
180 
200 
160 
160 

125 
140 
190 
170 
300 

220 
230 
880 
250 
250 

176 
170 
150 
180 

225 
225 
280 
250 
250 

250 
105 
110 
130 
25 

60 
05 
175 
161 
150 

145 
150 
120 
99 
125 

90 
175 
145 
150 
276 

215 
195 
165 
164 
200 

176 
231 
200 
190 
200 

100 
250 
250 
250 
300 

276 
180 
175 
275 

200 

250 

380 

Masaacbustts 

800 

Rhode  Island 

Coonec*l<?iit.TTT 

**i46' 
75 
120 
65 

70 
115 
135 
125 
125 

136 
100 
125 
100 
96 

121 

175 

175 
150 
110 
135 
80 

100 
120 
200 

160 
140 

150 

"iTO 
175 
160 

125 

150 
200 

New  York 

170 

New  Jersey. 

150 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

245 
200 

Maryland  ..  r 

200 

Virginiar  ,...r»r 

200 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

800 
181 
150 

165 

Flon^      

V?S 

Ohio 

275 

Tndi^nft  

196 

niinois 

270 

MMlffffin 

175 

Wisconsin-^- 

820 

Iowa 

82 

265 

14 

140 
204 
75 
80 
30 

52 
280 

45 
102 

11 

820 
46 
21 

48 
6 

70 

505 

600 

3.523 

32 

112 

6 

38 
140 
112 
152 
136 

52 
246 
38 

64 
6 

194 
56 
19 
51 
6 

60 

1,300 

672 

4,240 

146 
125 
175 

170 
125 
170 
150 
105 

115 
160 
150 
125 

"ioo' 

200 
175 
150 

lao 

105 

120 
150 
240 
180 

600 

Missouri 

250 

Nebraska 

300 

Kansas 

275 

Kentucky 

238 

TmnefT-'^ee- 

205 

AlftMnV^     

137 

Mississippi 

132 

T/MlfgJflUft. 

229 

Texas 

190 

Olr^^nnift    ,  .  , 

200 

Arkansas 

160 

Mftn^na 

800 

Colorado 

210 

150 

220 

New  Mexico 

250 

AriKAHft .., 

'126' 

884 
160 

300 

Utah 

250 

Nevada 

250 

Idaho 

150 
115 
130 
100 

150 
115 
125 
140 

200 

Washington 

170 

Oregon." 

ISO 

Oalifonua 

150 

U^nited  States. 

13,281 

13,362 

15,101 

16,805 

10,705 

1 

1 

Table  211.— Peart;  Total 

production  (bushels)  in  the 

United  States, 

1909-1921. 

Year. 

Production.                Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

190^....* 

8,841,000  1 
10,431,000  1 
11,450,000  • 

1914 

12,086,000 
11,216,000 
11,874,000 
13,281,000 
13,362,000 

1919 

15,101,000 
16,805,000 
10,705,000 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1911 

1916 

1921 

1912 

11,843,000 
10,108,000  1 

1917 

1 

1 

1913 

1918 

1  Census  figures. 
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Table  212. — P€ar$:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly^  tnth  prdimmary  and  final 

eatimaUM. 

(000  omitted.] 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

Aagnst. 

8.^. 

Oct4>ber. 

Novem^ 
bernro- 
dnction 
estimete. 

Final 
estimate. 

1916 

ButkOa. 
11,450 
11,041 
1^^526 
10,345 
12.298 
13,668 
8,880 

Bu^ult. 
10^902 
10,703 
11,368 
10,322 
12,068 
18,636 
9,016 

Bushels. 
11.068 
10,570 
10,847 
10,239 
12,260 
14,626 
9,310 

Bushda, 
11,196 
10,292 
10,841 
10,887 
13,666 
14,611 
9,475 

Bushds. 
11,131 
10,193 
10,848 
1^189 
13,687 
14,873 
9.665 

BusheU, 
U,216 
10,377 
11,419 
10^342 
13,628 
15,558 
9,780 

Bushels. 
11,216 
11  874 

1916 

1917 

18,281 
13  362 

1918 

1919 

i^im 

16,805 
» 10,705 

1920 

1921 

>  Preliminary. 

Table  213. — Pears:  Farm  pricey  cents  per  bushel  on  15th  of  month,  1910-19tl, 


Date. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913   ' 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Aug.  15     

ll&O 
103.8 
97.2 
85.1 
IILO 

106.3 

loao 

83.1 
79.3 
92.8 

109.9  1 
119.3  1 

95.6  ! 

93.0  ; 

97.9 

98.8 
92.8 
80.4 
77.5 
82.5 

80.8 
83.8 
82.7 
89.8 

109.0 
102.7 
96.9 

132.2 
125.0 
118.2 
116.1 

168.4 
157.8 
147.5 
14a  1 
156.6 

188.4 
183.0 
181.3 
182.0 
219.5 

195.5 
197.9 
184.2 

nao 

104. 5 

165.2 

Sept.  15 

100.9 
98.6 
10&8 
122.4 

175.1 

Oct.  15 

186.4 

Nov.  15 

104.9 

Dec.  15 

89.7  •  105.6 

19&7 

Tablb  214. — Pears:  Carlot  shipments,  by  States  of  origin,  for  1919-1921. 
1919        1920       1921  state. 


2,913 
27 


0) 
25 

0) 


610 


0) 


Texas 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 
Utah 


Washington 2,454 

Oregon 930 

Callfomia 3,664 

AUother I  280 


Total. 


2,841 
970 

4,389 
107 


10,158 


^  IncludecT  in  all  other. 


ORANGES. 
Tablb  215. — Oranges:  Production  and  value,  1915-1921, 


United  States. 


Year. 


Aver- 
Produc-       age 
tion  (000     price 
(nnitted).  per  box 

Dec.  1. 


Boxes. 

1915 '  21,200 

1916 !  24,433 

1917 '  10,593 

1918 24,200 

1919 22,628 

1920 29,700 

1921 30,700 


DoUars. 
2.39 
2.52 
2.60 
3.49 
2.67 
2.19 
2.08 


Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 

(000 
omitted). 


DoUars. 
50,692 
61,463 
27,656 
84,480 
60,202 
64,908 
63,850 


Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 


Florida. 


Boxes. 
6,150 
6,933 
3,500 
5,700 
7,000 
8,100 
8,200 


Aver- 
age 

pnoe 
per  box 
Dec.  1. 


Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 

(000 
omitted) 


DoUars. 
1.88 
2.05 
2.30 
2.65 
2.50 
2.20 
L75 


Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 


DoUars. 
11,562 
14,213 
8,060 
15,105 
17,600 
17,820 
14,350 


California. 


Boxes. 
15,050 
17,500 
7,093 
18,500 
15,528 
21,600 
22,500 


Aver- 

pme 
per  box 
Dec.  1. 


DoUars. 
2.60 
2.70 
2.75 
3.75 
2.76 
2.18 
2.20 


Fann 
value 
Deo.l 

(000 
omitted). 


Dottor*. 
39,130 
47,250 
19,506 
69,375 
42,702 
47,088 
49,600 
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CRANBERRIES. 

Table  216. — Cnmherries:  Acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  by  States,  19t0and19tl, 

and  totals,  1914'19tU 

[Leadinff  prodadn^  States.] 


State  and  year. 

Acreage. 

Average  yield 
in  barrels 
per  acre. 

Podaction 

(thousands  of 

barrels). 

Average  «arm 
price  per  barrel 

Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 

1020        1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

280 
133 
36 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

Massachusetts. 

New  Jersey 

13,000 
10,000 
2,000 

13,000 
10,000 
2,000 

21.6 
13.3 
17.9 

12.7 
17.9 
14.4 

165 
179 
29 

$13.50 
10.50 
9.40 

f2aoo 

14.00 
13.30 

3,780 

1,396 

338 

3,900 
2,506 

Wisconsin 

386 

Total 

25,000     25,000 

18.0 

14.9 

449 

373 

12.28 

16.60 

6,514 

6,192 

1919 

25,000 
25,400 
18,200 
2d,  200 
23,100 

22.0 
13.9 
13.7 
18.0 
19.1 

5i9 
352 
249 
471 
441 

8.37 
10.77 
10.24 
7.32 
0.59 

4,697 

1918 

3,791 

1917 

2,660 

1916 

3449 

1915 

2,906 

1914 

22, 

000 

31 

.7 

697 

3.97 

2,766 

Table  217. — Cranberries:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates. 


Year. 

September. 

October. 

November 
production 
estimate. 

Final 
estimate. 

1918                                   

Barrels. 
495,000 
637,000 
474,000 
422,000 

Barrels. 
488,000 
559,000 
449,000 
388,000 

Barrels. 
374,000 
646,000 
432  000 
376,000 

Barrels. 

352,000 

649,000 

449,000 

1373,000 

1919 

1930 .■ 

1921 

*  Preliminary. 

FRUITS  AND  NUTS. 

Table  218. — Fruits  andnuis:  Production  and  value  in  California,  1919-19tl. 
[Estimates  of  the  agricultural  statistician  for  CJalifomia.] 


Crop. 


Production  in  tons. 

1921 


1919 

1920 

7,250 

5,500 

175,000 

110,  (m 

12,400 

17,oOd 

12,000 

12,3()0 

182,500 

177,000 

400,000 

375,000 

200,000 

190,000 

3,499,066 

4,955,000 

15,528,27H 

21,725,000 

8,800 

8,000 

42,000 

35,000 

135,000 

97,250 

28,100 

21,000 

Price  per  ton. 


1919      1920      1921 


Total  value. 


1919 


1990- 


1921 


Almonds 

Apricots 

Cherries 

FiKS 

Grapes,  raisin 

Grapes,  wine 

(i  rapes,  table 

Lemons,  boxes'... 
Oranges,  boxes  1... 

OUves 

Plums 

Prunes 

Walnuts 


5,500 

105,000 

13,000 

8,0()0 

130,000 

310,000 
125,000 


$44aoo's36aoo 


80.00 
150.00 
150.00 
210.00 

40.00 
75.00 


22,500,000 

8,200 
40,000 
90,000 
19,500 


«2.75 


85.  (K) 
200.00 

90.00 
235.00 

65.00 
76.00 


«2.75 


96.00 

60.00     9a  00 

24a00   130.00 

530.00]  4oaoo 


1320.00 
50.00 
125.00 
14O.00 
190.00 

82.00 
75.00 
«2.60 
S2.20 

9a  00 
•53.00 
130.00 

4oaoo 


18,100,000 

14,000,000 

1,860,000 

1,800,000 

38,325,000 


000  $1 


$1,980, 
9,350,000 
3,500,000 
1,107,000 

41,595,000 


16,000,000  24,375,000 
15,000,000'  14,250,000 


,760,000 

6,260,000 

1,625,000 

1,160,000 

24,700,000 

25,420,000 
9,375,000 


42,702,764   59,743,760 


2,520,000 
32,400,000 
15,455,000 


760,000 
3,160,000 
19,450,000 
8,400,000 


49,500,000 

738,000 
2,120,000 
11,700,000 
7,800,000 


1  Representing  the  commercial  crop  year  beginning  Oct.  1:  i.  e..  the  numbers  for  1921  represent  the  fruit 
that  set  during  the  season  of  1921  ana  will  be  picJced  and  niariceted  between  Oct.  1, 1921,  and  Oct.  1, 1022. 
*  Per  box. 
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hOPS. 
Table  219. — Hops:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries,  1909-19t0. 


Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

Average  1      ,{,,« 
1909-1913 »       '*'** 

1 

1919 

1920 

Average 
1909-1913 > 

1918            1919 

1920 

NORTU  AMERICA.             J,000 

acres. 
United  States' ' 

1,000          1,000 
acres.         acres. 
26  1             21 

1,000 
acres. 
28 

1,000 
pourtde. 
63,065 
1,208 

1,000 

pounds. 

21,481 

1,000     !     1,000 
pounds,     pounds. 
24,970  j        ai,280 

CftDodn 

1 

Total    North 

64,863 

^  America 

1 

1 

1                  ' 

EUROPE. 

Austria 

1        : 

«S0l       fO       i       fO 

(0 

•27,523 

203 

7,096 

139           •104                 90 

Croatia  Slavonia  ■ . . . . 

...  .....!.....:.... 

RAlgliitn.  ..  ,^ 

:...        3 

22              •21 

4 

21 

3,180  1          5,040 

•9,590  1        11,610 

1,855  i          9.(V40 

Czechoslovakia! 

4,549 

3  924 

•1,833 

France 

*7 

'3                  4  1              10 

•6,948 
»  30, 105 
•2,932 

Geiinanv 

'67 

35 

•27               20 

29 
1 

8,532 

13,283 

Hunrary 

Ruasla...:. ..:.:.:::: 

1 

» 11,765 



United  Kingdom: 
England 

36 

1A 

17 

21 

14,660 

21,168  1        31,472 

Yugoslavia. 

OO    J 

•1,323)       » 1,653 

Total  Europe . . 

!                 1 

119,690 
1.564 

Anjftnilin , 

11             1|              1 

1 

2,103 

1,858 

1,462 

Grand  total 

1 

176,117 



1 

>  Five-yoar  average,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  ilve-year  statistics  were  unavoilablo. 


«  Four  States. 
» Old  boundaries 
Less  than  600. 


&  Unomcial. 

•  Dohomia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 


Tab-.e  220. — Hops:  World  production  so  far  as  reported,  1895-1920. 


Year. 

1 
Production,  j 

Year. 

Production,  j 

Year. 

Production. 

Ycir. 

Production. 

PowndM. 

p.. ^- •■■■.. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1805 

204,894,000. 

1902 

17ii,^-u:,iiO0 

1909 

128,173,000 

1916 

92,143,tX)0 

1806 

168,509,000 

1903 

n\,\:c:  ,'m 

1910 

188,951,000 

1917 

81,101,1V)0 

1897 

189,219,000 

1904 

17>'.M.i-J,<<X> 

1911 

163,810,000 

1918 

45,  .-.89. 000 

1898 

166,100,000 

1905 

27:,.'";'.'-^T0 

1912 

224,493,000 

1919 

71,2:)7,000 

1899 

231,663,000 

1906 

18ji  <>'JH  !00 

1913 

174,642,000 

1920...:... 

106,877/00 

1900 

174,683,000 

1907 

215>^;(fiQ 

1914 

224,179,000 

1901 

201,902,000 

1908 

230,  ^au,  000 

1916 

163,064^000 

09912°— TBK  1921- 
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HOPS^-Continued. 

Table  221. — Hops:  Acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  by  States,  in  19iH)  and  i9tl, 

and  totals,  1915-1921. 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  you. 


Acreage. 


1920    I    1931 


Average  yield 

in  pounds  per 

acre. 


1920 


1921 


NewYoric I    1,000 

Washington I    3,000 

Oregon '  12,00J 

California ,  12,000 


1,000 
3,000 
12,000 
12,000 


950< 
1,910 

726 
1,575 


1,700 

770 

1,165 


Production 

(thousands  of 

pounds). 


1920         1921 


960 
5,730 
8,7C0 
18,900 


Total 28,000     28,000   1,224.3  |1, 040.7  ;  34,280     29,140 


580 
5,100 
9,240 
14,220 


1919.. 
1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 


21,000 
25,900 
29,900 
43,900 
44,053 


1, 18Q.  0 

829.4 

982.9 

1, 152. 5 

1,186.6 


^970 
21,481 
29,388 
50,505 
52,986 


Average  farm 

price,  cents  por 

pound  Dec.  1. 


1920        1921 


40 


35.7         24.4 


77.6 
19.3 
33.3 
12.0 
11.7 


Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 


1920 


1921 


670 
2,606 
8,045 

6,615 


12,236 


232 
1,020 
2,310 
3,555 


7,117 


19,376 
4,150 
9,796 
6,073 
6,20B 


Table  222. — Hops:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates. 


Year. 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Pounds. 
32,494 
33,912 
38,764 
32,471 


Pounds. 
30,473 
34,906 
37,696 
31,196 


September.!  production ,  ^^ult^^" 


PouT^ds. 
31,325 
34,813 
3H,Ci85 
29,479  1 


Pounds,    j 

'"'33,"i2i1 

38,893 
29,760 


Pouitda. 

21,481 

24,970 

34,280 

1  20, 140 


» Preliminary. 


Table  223. — Hop  cons%im.ption^md  movement,  1910-19tl. 


[The  total  hop  movement  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  12  vears  is  shown.    The  figures  on  the  quantity 
C4>nsumed  by  brewers  have  been  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  '"  '^ 


imports  are  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Coinmerce.1 


Consumed 
Year  ending  June  30—  by 

brewers. 


Pounds. 

1910 43,293,764 

1911 45,068,811 

1912...: 42,436,665 

1913 '  44,237,735 

1914 !  43,987,623 

1916 38,839,294 

1916 ;  37,451,610 

1917 41,919,225 

1918 33,481,415 

1919 13,924,660 

1920 »6,440,894 

1921 ;  15,988,982 


I  Treasury  Departmeot:  exports  and 


Exports. 

Total  of 

brewers' 
consump- 

Imports. 

Net 

domestic 

Domestic. 
Pounds. 

Foreign.^ 

tion  and 
exports. 

moreinwit. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

10,589,254 

14,590 

53,897,608 

3,200,560 

50,007,018 

13,104,774 

17,974 

58,191,559 

8,557,531 

19,  a3 1,028 

12,190,663 

36,869 

54,00:^,197 

2,1«1,125 

5l,f)72,072 

17,591,195 

35,869 

61,881,789 

8,494,144 

53,370,61.-. 

24,262,896 

•     30,224 

08,280,743 

6,382,025 

62,898,718 

16,210,443 

16,947 

65,06t),6S4 

11,651,332 

43,415,352 

22,409,818 

134,671 

69,995,999 

675, 704 

59,320,295 

4,874,876 

26,215 

46,850,316 

236,849 

46,613,467 

3,494,579 

37,823 

37,013,817 

121,288 

36,892,629 

7,466,952 

4,719 

21,396,321 

6 

21,396,315 

30,779,608 

104,198 

37,324,600 

2,696,264 

34,628,336 

22,206,028 

827,803 

29,022,813 

4,807,998 

24,214,815 

^  Including  hops  used  to  make  ''cereal  beverages.'' 
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Dale. 

New  York, 
choice,  State. 

Date. 

New  York, 
choice,  State. 

San  Franclsco.i 

Low.  Hiph. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 
age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 
ape. 

1921. 

Jannary 

February... 
March 

Cts.  J  Cts. 
42         45 

Cts. 
43.5 
41.5 
38.9 
38.4 
32.9 
29.0 
28.0 
28.0 
39.9 
43.8 
41.3 
39.7 

Ct». 
33 
83 
33 
33 
12 
12 

Cts. 

85 
85 
35 
35 
35 

ao 
ao 

20 
28 
22 
22 
22 

Ola. 
34.0 
34.0 
34.0 
34.0 
30.4 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
19.5 
19.5 
19.5 
19.5 

I92D 

Cts. 
41 
87 
23 
34 
15 
13 
23 
17 

Cts. 

105 
85 
54 
90 
55 
30 
60 
48 

Cts. 
80.2 
89.8 
37.9 

Cts. 

33 
34 
19 
6 
7 
10 
10 
19 

• 

Cts. 
75 
84 

{I* 

Cts. 
61.7 

38 
37 
36 
28 
28 
26 

44 

40 
40 
40 
30 
30 

1919 

fi6.7 

1918 

19.4 

April 

1917 

May 

June 

1916 

1916 

July 

August 

1914 

261      30 
28  ,      50 
42         45 
40         42 

36  1      42 

1918 

B«pteraber.. 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 

26  j      50  j  37.0 

12 

35 

24.4 

iCaUed  "Washington"  hops  In  1916;  "Oregon"  hops  for  January-March,  1919;  "1920  crop"  1920;  "1920 
crop,"  1921. 

Tablb  225. — Hops:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1920, 

[ Lupulin  and  bopfenmehl  (hop  meal)  are  not  included  with  hops  In  the  data  shown .    See  " General  note, 

Table  125.] 


Country. 

Average,  1900-1913.  i              1918 

i 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

ExporU. 

Imports.   Exports. 

\ 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PMlfCIPAL  EXPORT- 
ING COXJNTRIES. 

Austna-Hungary 

Oermany 

1,000 

pounds. 

938 

7,688 

61 

1,258 

/(,235 

1,106 

6,915 

246 

391 

1,396 

1,027 

5,436 

2,938 

987 

1,257 

21,028 

4,062 

1,000 
pounds. 
18,338 
17,564 
352 
2,348 
15,416 

23 

4,814 

IJOOO           IfiOO 
pounds,     pmnds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

1,000 
pound*. 

! 

i 

87 
19 

21,624 
181 

New  Zealand..'. 

Russia 

29  \           225 

28  j           248 

UnUod  States 

PRIXCIPAL  nffPORT- 
INO  COUNTRIEa. 

Australia 

77  ]        3,670 
1 
1 
506  f           106 

467 

278 

8,080 

480 

5.12 

1,780 

1,417 

2,899 

1,178 

834 

106 

17,258 

3,835 

20,796 

23 
2,653 

5,940 

25,624 

Belgium 

15,681 
122 
476 

1,6.57 

526 

5,877 

1  562 

997 

153 

12,222 

British  India 

5S2 

570 

840 

2,147 

810 

4,612 

4,151 

300 

British  South  Africa. . 

«17. 

«1 

1,405 

•2 

2,162 

10 

Canada 

Vb 

5 

612 

26 

4 

7 

1 

1,620 

1  471 

17 

63 

28 

France 

4,170 

Netherlands 

ZfOli 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

lib 
2 

202 
2 

61,049 

411 

Other  ooon  tries 

4,006 

2,286                    5 

Total 

62,909 

62,941 

18,680  '        5.529 

39,219 

27,132 

86,441          67,341 

' 

Leas  than  500  pounds. 


*  3  year  average. 


'lyear. 
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BEANS. 
Table  226. — Beans:  Area  and  production  in  lundermentioned  cotmtrie8f  1909-1920. 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

Average,* 
1909-1913, 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average,* 
1909-1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

NOKTH  AJiERICA. 

United  States  (6 
States) 

ifiOO 
acres. 
788 

1,000 
acres. 
1,744 

1,000 
acTU. 
« 1,060 

IfiOO 
aeru. 
»838 

1,000 
InaheU. 
11,166 

IfiOO 

bMhtls. 

17,397 

1,000 
buthels. 
«  13, 349 

1,000 
buskeb, 
•9,077 

Canada: 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick. . 
Quebec 

1 

2 

6 

42 

9 
5 

110 
100 

4 

7 

7 

43 

23 

4 

5 

4 

36 
23 

4 

32 

21 

125 

796 

143 

86 
1,867 
1,388 

80 

87 
106 
853 
2S9 

54 

M 
60 
615 

Ontario 

381 

Other 

84 

Total  Canada. . 
Mexico 

61 

228 

84 

72 

974 

3,564 
•4,858 

1,389 

1,265 

SOmrB  AMERICA. 

Argentina 

65 

Braill 

Chile 

79 

4648 

25 

472 

21 

178 

9 

4554 

44 

1,471 

2,023 

64 

20 

493 

4  1,205 

523 

4 

25 

1,132 

10 

S132 
9 

1,398 

4  9,666 

265 

2,011 

604 

1,895 

369 

4  518 

599 

6,917 

21,038 

73 

1,853 

505 

4  1,385 

3,630 

6,027 

58 

1,676 

11,908 

174 

•1,386 
82 

•2,547 
73 

•  1, 713 

EUBOPE. 

Austria 

7 

7 

85 

Oroatia  Slavonia  ^  4 . . 

Da«4 

Belgium 

Bulgaria  4 

Dflmnarlt     

»20 

478 

»24 
513 

»38 
565 

M17 
5,283 

'644 
6,081 

'  1,357 

Prance 

8,250 

Hunirary  4  5 

l5o.?« 

Italy            

1,065 

2,302 

2,318 

15,362 

14,539 

12,452 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

61 

38 
«141 

69 
1,180 

2,005 

Poland 

•198 

•1,802 

870 

3,115 

•2,680 

RHmftT»5*\  * - 

Do."  

Russia,  proper  4 

Northern  Caucasia  4. . 

Serbia* 

^ain 

1,278 
6 

1,266 
6 

1,243 
6 

14,025 
111 

12,812 
151 

13,061 
130 

Sweden 

United  Kinaiam: 
Kngland 

276 

1 
9 
2 

248 
3 
7 

102 

282 
2 
7 

102 

244 
2 
6 

8,015 
33 
318 
67 

2,032 
78 
266 
75 

6,776 
02 
2G2 

7,600 

Wales 

55 

Scotland 

215 

Ireland 

Total  United 

IGngdom 

Yugo-f^lavia.. 

288 

200 

293 

8,433 

7,451 



ASIA. 

British  India 

13,156 

16,255 

7,367 

143,360 

165,275 

71   701 



Japanese  Empire: 
Japan 

1,598 

79 

1,229 

1,462 

23,175 

657 

14,240 

23,998 

Formosa     

Chosen  (Korea; . . 

Total  Japanese 

Empire 

Russia  (9  govem- 
ment6)4 

2,906 
22 

110 
544 

40 

38,072 
225 

1,132 

AFRICA. 

Algeria. 

Effyot 

494 
2 

624 

534 

12, 816 
43 

10,283 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia 

794 



1  Five-year  average^ 

•  Seven  States. 
«  Unoflicial. 

4  Old  boundaries. 

•  Gr.wn  alone. 

•  Grown  with  corn. 


excep  in  a  few  cases  where  statistics  .7ero  tmavailablc. 


'  Incluies  pulse. 

•  Former  Russian  Poland,  Western  Qalicia,  and  Poseu. 

•  Republic  of  Poland, 
w  Includes  pcay. 
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Table  227. — Beans  (dry):  Acreage,  production,  andvaltu,  by  States,  1920  and  lOSl,  and 

totals,  1914-19tl. 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 

Thoosands 
of  acres. 

inbosneiS 
per  acre. 

(thousands 
of  bushels). 

Average  ium 

priceper  bushel 

Nov.  15. 

Farm  value 
(thousands 
of  dollars). 

1930 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

Now  York 

54 
286 

62 

114 

7 

25 
300 

67 
263 

38 

106 

8 

18 
272 

14.0 
13.0 
8.0 
7.5 
6.3 
11.5 
10.0 

16.0 
11.  S 
9.0 
7.9 
8.5 
12.0 
13.3 

756 
3,718 

416 

855 
44 

288 
8,000 

1,072 
2,972 
S42 
830 
•68 
216 
8.618 

13.60 
2.50 
8.16 
3.04 
4.10 
3.04 
3.80 

$2.95 
2.40 
2.70 
2.50 
3.60 
2.95 
2.80 

2,646 
9.295 
1.310 
2,609 
180 
876 
9^900 

3,162 
7.133 

MIchij;an 

Colorado 

928 

New  Mexico 

2;  075 
238 

Arif  ona 

Idaho 

637 

California 

10^130 

Total 

83S  1        771 

ia8 

Its 

9,077  1    9^118 

2.96 

2.66 

26,806 

24,296 

1919 

1,060 
1,744 
1,821 
1.107 
928 
g7& 

12.6 
10.0 
8.8 
9.7 
11.1 
13-2 

13,349 
17,397 
16^045 
10,715 
10^321 
11,585 

4.26 
5.28 
6.50 
5.10 
2.69. 
2.26 

66,811 
91,863 
104,350 

1918 

1917 

1916 

54,080 

1915 

26,771 
26,213 

1914 

Table  22^.— Beans:  Forecast  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estimates. 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October 
production 
ostimato. 

Final 
estimate. 

1917   

Bushels. 

22.141 

19,791 

12,302 

9  451 

8,98.^ 

Bushels. 
19,448 
19^497 
11,638 
9^074 
8,783 

Bushels. 
19,969 
19,804 
11,363 
9,101 
8,780 

BusheU. 
15,814 
17,802 
12,690 
9,364 
9,832 

BushOM. 
16,045 
17,397 

1918   

1919 

13,849 

9^  on 

%118 

1020 , 

1921    

Table  229. — Beans:  Farm  price  per  hishel  on  15th  of  each  month,  1910-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
15. 

^,r 

May 
15. 

Jime 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

Sejt. 

Oct 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

Dec. 
15. 

1910 

$2.23 
2.20 
2.38 
2.26 

2.17 
2.03 
3.47 
5.71 

7.00 
4.98 
4.70 
2.95 

$?.2C 
2.23 
2.38 
2.19 

2.0& 
3.02 
8.43 
6.07 

7.08 
4.52 
4-47 
2,85 

$2.17 
2.17 
2.42 
2.10 

2.05 
2.89 
3.34 
6.49 

6.96 
4.40 
4.32 
2.89 

$2.16 
2.20 
2.37 
2.11 

2.11 
2.81 
8.42 
7.37 

6.95 
4.44 
4.41 
2.69 

$2.17 
2.17 
2.62 
2.18 

2.31 
2.93 
8.56 
8.94 

6.67 
4.19 
4.38 
2.73 

$2.29 
2.19 
2.62 
2.23 

2.23 
2.87 
3.72 
8.99 

6.28 
4.39 
4.49 
2.82 

$2.34 
2.23 
2.47 
2.22 

2.22 
2.76 
5.09 
g.07 

5.88 
4.25 
4.47 
2.75 

$2.27 
2.20 
2.40 
2.11 

2.54 
2.67 
4.59 
7.29 

6.11 
4.30 
4.17 
2.83 

$2.28 
2.26 
2.38 
2.08 

2.46 
2.70 
4.60 
6.69 

5.  ©7 
4.36 
3.83 
2.99 

$2.25 
2,27 
2.84 
2.26 

2.17 
2.93 
4.47 

7.48 

6.52 
4.27 
3.47 
2.87 

$2.14 
2.34 
2.25 
2.20 

2.28 
3.03 
5.53 
7.33 

5.46 
4  42 
3.27 
2.85 

$2.20 

1911 

2.42 

1912 

2.81 

1913 

2.12 

1914 

2.40 

1916 

3.80 

1916 

6.77 

1917 

7.00 

1918 

4.86 

1919 

4.41 

1920    

2.90 

1921 

2.83 
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BE  ANS— Continued . 
Table  2Z0,— Beans:  Wholesale  price  per  100  pounds,  19tl-191S, 


Date. 

Boston,  liea. 

Chicago^  pea.i 

Detroit,  pea. 

white.' 

Low. 

High. 

Averw 
age. 

Low. 

High. 

Avw- 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 
age. 

LOW. 

High. 

Aver- 
age. 

1921. 

January 

February 

Mareb 

DolU. 
4.76 
4.25 
4.80 
4.25 
4.25 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
6.25 
6.00 
6.25 
6.00 

2)009. 
5.25 
5.00 
4.85 
4.75 
4.75 
476 
4.76 
6.50 
6.60 
6.25 
6.50 
6.26 

DoXU. 
4.08 
4.68 
4.64 
4.52 
4.44 
4.64 
4.68 
4.06 
6.41 
6.24 
6. 64 
6.06 

DoOt. 

4.25 

4.25 

4.26 

3.00 

3.60 

4.06 

3.80 

4.50 

6.10 

4.92) 

5.00 

4.75 

DoOb. 
4.50 
4.76 
4.76 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.76 
5.50 
5.60 
6.50 
6.50 
6.25 

DolU. 
4.88 
4.55 
4.56 
4.06 
4.01 
4.26 
4.02 
4.84 
5.34 
6.22 
6.17 
4.94 

DoVm. 
4.00 
3.76 
8.50 
8.50 
8.60 
3.50 
3.80 
8.85 
4.30 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 

DoUa, 
4.00 
4.00 
3.80 
8.75 
4.00 
3.75 
4.00 
4.75 
4.78 
4.55 
4.45 
4.80 

DoJh. 

4.00 
8.89 
8.68 
8.60 
3.70 
&60 
3.47 
4.41 
4.58 
4.30 
4.30 
4.27 

DoU». 
3.75 
8.60 
3.60 
3.30 
3.20 
3.25 
8.25 
8.75 
4.40 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 

DoUt, 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.75 
3.60 
8.60 
4.00 
4.66 
4.76 
4.80 
4.90 
4.90 

DoUt. 
8.82 
8.86 
8.68 

AdtU 

8.40 

^v::;:::::: 

8.80 

jitiie 

3.42 

July 

8.68 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deconber 

4. 28 
4.66 
4.68 
4.79 
4.79 

Year 

4.26 

6.50 

4.88 

8.00 

6.60 

4.61 

3.30 

4.78 

8.99 

3.20 

4.90 

4.68 

1II20 

4.75 
6.00 
0.00 
6.60 
3.80 
2.85 
^10 
2.15 

8.25 
10.00 
14.00 
15.00 
7.25 
4.10 
8.10 
2.60 

6.98 
7.74 
12.08 
9.24 
4.90 
8.36 
^10 
2.36 

4.26 

6wae 

8.25 
6.40 
8.00 
2.40 
LOO 
L15 

9.25 
9.50 
15.00 
14.50 
8.00 
4.10 
8.10 
2.50 

6.76 
7.02 
U.40 
9.09 
4.24 
3.19 
2.22 
L81 

3.90 
6.50 
8.68 
0.26 
8.50 
2.00 

Lao 

L75 

7.90 
9.00 
13.26 
13.25 
7.00 
8.60 
2.00 
2.20 

6.25 
7.54 
10.76 
8.60 
4.82 
3.06 
2.22 
2.50 

3.76 
6.76 
8.90 
ia50 
6.25 
4.50 
4.00 
4.60 

6.75 
&90 
12.75 
16.00 
n.50 
6.40 
6.00 
6.00 

6.72 

1919 

7.66 

1918 

lLa4 

1917 

18.20 

1916 

8.66 

1915 

5.80 

m4 

4.98 

1913 

iwl6 

1  Hand  picked,  choice  to  fancy. 


SOY  BEANS. 


Table  231. — Soy  beans:  Acreage,  production,  and  value,  by  States,  19t0  and  1921,  and 

totals,  1917-1921. 

(Leading  producing  States.} 


State  and] 


Thooeands        ^T^^^j!^ 
**f«iSJft.  tn  bushels 

^^^'  per  acre. 


(thousands 
of  bushels). 


1920 


1921 


1920 


1921 


1920 


1921 


Average  &rm  i    FannvahM 

prioe_perbaifael(     (tbooaands 

Nov.  16.  ofdoUars). 


1920 


1921 


1920 


1921 


VlTRlnia 

Norili  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

OWo 

Indiana 

Illtnois 

Michigan. 

TVTsconhin 

Missouri 

Koutucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Loul^iann 

Total 

1919 

1918 

1917 


12 
113 
1 
I 
8 
4 
6 
7 
4 
4 
6 
8 
9 
2 
1 


156 


186 


155 
169 
154 


19.0 
16.6 

lao 

ILO 
&0 
14.0 
1L6 
12.0 
7.0 
16.0 
15u0 
7.6 
9.8 

mo 

12.6 


18.5 
18.0 
10.0 
18.0 
7.0 
ILO 
9.8 
8.0 
&2 
14.0 
13.0 
8.0 
12.6 
ILO 
16.0 


209 
1,502 
10 
11 
64 
42 
46 
96 
28 
48 
60 
62 
78 
20 
12 


162 
2,034 
10 
13 
56 
44 
69 
56 
83 
66 
78 
64 

113 
22 
16 


14.6 


16.1 


2,278 


2,816 


13.2 
17.7 
14.8 


2,045 
2,997 
2,283 


$3.10 
2.78 
3.00 
3.35 
4.00 
6.00 
3.02 
4.00 
4.00 
2.60 
3.50 
2.85 
4.00 
3.00 
8.17 


82.60 
2.05 
XIO 
2.15 
3.00 
2.70 
L42 
3.00 
2.65 
2.50 
2.50 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.75 


SLOl 


2.16 


8.33 
8.20 
2.86 


648 
4,176 
80 
37 
266 
210 
180 
364 
112 
126 
210 
148 
812 
60 
88 


421 

4,170 

21 

28 

168 

.   119 

84 

168 

87 

140 

195 

141 

249 

48 

41 


6,026        6,060 


6,814 
9,690 
6,529 
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Date. 


Oct.  15. 
Not.  15, 
Dec.  15. 
Jan.  15. 
Feb.  16. 


1913- 
1914. 


$L96 
L57 
1.72 
L96 
L80 


1914- 

1915- 

1916- 

1917- 

1918- 

191ft- 

1920- 

1921- 

1915. 

1916. 

1917, 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

$2.08 

$1.88 

$2.13 

$2.73 

$3.36 

$3.34 

$3.41 

$2.20 

2.15 

2.08 

2.13 

2.86 

3.20 

3.35 

3.60 

2.22 

2.24 

2.23 

2.18 

3.33 

3.29 

3.44 

2.28 

2.08 

2.35 

2.31 

2.20 

8.47 

3.00 

3.76 

2.18 

2.11 

2.26 

2.30 

2.46 

3.82 

3.00 

4.05 

2.17 

2.16 

COWPEAS. 

Table  233. — Cowpeas:  Acreage,  production^  and  value,  by  States,  1920  and  1921,  and 

totals,  1917-1921. 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 

Thousands 
of  acres. 

Average  yield 
inbudicls 
per  acre. 

Production 
(thousands 
of  bushels). 

Average  farm 
price,  cents  per 
bushel  Nov.15. 

Farm  value 
(thousands 
of  dollars). 

1990 

1921 

21 

93 

302 

165 

6 

8 

17 

15 

13 

16 

188 

150 

23 

70 

5 

41 

1020 

1921 

1920       1921 

1920        1921 

1920 

1921 

Virginia 

21 

110 

252 

150 

6 

6 

18 

10 

12 

16 

162 

100 

24 

65 

5 

33 

ILO 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
8.0 

16.0 
6.5 

12.0 

12.0 
5.0 
9.7 
8.0 
7.3 

ILO 
6.9 
5.0 

lao 

8.2 
6.0 
9.4 

lao 

15.0 
6.6 

lao 

ILO 
6.0 
8.5 

10.0 

7.8 
12.0 
7.4 

lao 

231 

990 

2,268 

1,350 

48 

96 

117 

120 

144 

80 

1,671 

800 

175 

715 

34 

165 

210 

763 

1,812 

1,561 

60 

120 

112 

160 

143 

96 

1,698 

1,500 

179 

840 

37 

410 

290 
267 
225 
217 
276 
300 
281 
200 
375 
240 
200 
212 
261 
285 
230 
245 

260 
260 
177 
160 
240 
262 
135 
220 
178 
185 
145 
170 
223 
173 
160 
145 

670 

2,644 

5,105 

2,030 

^132 

288 

332 

240 

540 

192 

3,142 

1  696 

457 

2,038 

78 

4(>t 

546 

N  oith  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

1,984 

3,207 

2^482 

144 

Florida 

Indiana 

$14 

minois 

151 

Missouri 

330 

Kentucky 

265 

Tennessee 

178 

2,317 

2,560 

390 

Mississippi 

Texas 

1,453 

66n 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

504 

— 

Total 

900 

1,133 

9.0 

as 

8,90*  I    9,581 

233.4 

177.0 

20,786  1     16,960 

1919 

i 

150 
)03 
\29 

6 
6 
7 

3 
2 
0 

6,020 
12,427 
12,787 

274.4 
23L4 
227-1 

10,533 
28,756 
29,n30 

1918 

1917 

Table  234. — Cowpeas:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel,  on  15th  of  month,  1915-1921, 


Your. 

1 
Jan.   !   Feb. 
15.     '     15. 

Mar. 
15. 

198.8 
153.7 
23L8 
30L5 
24&8 
394.0 
204.7 

\f: 

May 
15. 

June 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

't- 

Oct.      Nov. 
15.         15. 

1 

Dec. 

lo. 

1915 

187.0 

208.7 
15a  2 
253.4 
292.8 
267.6 
42L4 
215.5 

20L0 
148.8 
298.1 
283.3 
202.8 
484.4 
2i2.7 

194.5 
14a  0 
309.1 
257.4 
343.9 
483.7 
265.1 

179.8 
135.1 
303.2 
248.4 
342.8 
470.8 
287.2 

174.4 
14L8 
265.4 
24L3 
316.3 
422.7 

24ao 

15.5.4 
142.4 
217.0 
226.2 
289.4 
368.8 
199.7 

156.0 
148.1 
219.5 
233.9 
260.9 
273.7 
20L2 

15L4 
16L6 
227.1 
23L4 
27a  7 
213.4 
1818 

15L8 

I9ir» 

156.3 
192.2 
262.2 
238.9 
312.9 
197.2 

157.2 

2iao 

292.5 
252.1 
372.4 
204.2 

177.0 

1917 

237.5 

1918 

237.6 

1919 

280.0 

1920 

229.0 

1921 

176.1 
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PEAS. 

Table  235. — Peas:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries^  JQOS-lBtO. 


Area. 

Production. 

- 

Country. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average  1 
1909-1913 

1918 

1919 

i9ao 

NOETH  AMEEICA. 

United  States 

1,000 

acres. 

(*) 

1,000 
acres. 

IfiOO 

acres. 

(«) 

ifiOO 
acres. 

1,000 
bushels. 

IfiOO 
bushels. 

1,000 
bushels. 

IfiOO 
buMkeis. 



Canada: 

Princo  Edward  Island 

N  ova  Scotia 

1 

1 

1 

33 

207 

4 
107 
114 

5 

82 
127 
6 
5 
2 
2 

3 
61 
109 
4 
2 
3 
3 

4 

14 

21 

520 

4,482 

7 

33 

60 

1,664 

2,381 

8 
38 
69 
1,226 
1,817 
81 
87 
29 
52 



8 
21 

New  Brunswick 

48 

Quebec 

1,035 

2,210 

62 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskat<^ewan 

1 

4 
2 
2 

7 
7 
42 

85 
36 
47 

36 

Alberta 

49 

British  Colnmb'A 

60 

Tota^  Oanadsi  . , ,   . ,   

304 
«26 

236 

»26 

4 

231 

186 

5,097 
*387 

4,313 

ft644 

60 

3,406 

B636 

•69 

3,528 
S429 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Chilq,         

EUROPE. 

Austria 

•4 

Croatia-Slavouia  » ' 

12 
12 

^■'73 
32 

159 

390 

«M,380 

427 

3,829 

34 

1,5S1 

5,42S 

•'675 

27,973 

89 

10,402 

1,227 

3,974 
14 
14 
8 

Belgium. 

France 

33 

24 

464 

615 

IIungary«' 

Italy.... 



456 

625 

Luxemburg*. 

2 

65 
3S3 

•M2 
2,628 

11 
1,071 

47 

^i 

1 

Netherlands  

88 

ft80 

•»141 

16 

""*i39' 

2,932 

Poland 

•  •  i,m 

247 

1,796 

Rumania 

Russia  proper' 

"".'.'.'. 

Northpm  CfftTH^flift'  r 

Spain  .           

ft  941 
89 

127 
1 

■""*iV2* 

ftR,HS 
1  %4 

3,496 
15 
2 
12 

**"2;i27" 

3,520 
11 
2 

Sweden 

Vnited  Kincdom: 

Kngland  

96 

■  = 

132 

94 
129 

2,694 

3,538 
12 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Toial  Unito<l  Kingdom.. 

ASIA. 

Japan 

154 

Vl 
94 

.     130 
169 

135 

4,010 

1,804 
794 

507 

3,626 
2,736 

Russia  (9  govoriiments) » '.. 

ATTSTRALASIA. 

Australia 

10  43 

67 
18 

14" 

10  744 
313 

81- 
500 

New  Zealand 

389 

1  Five  year  average  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statistics  were  unavailable. 

«  Not  separately  stated. 

»  Les3thaii.5<lU. 

4  Indudo.'^  c.uck  peas.  Icnin?,  and  vetches. 

•  Unofncial. 

•  Includes  lentil?. 
»  Old  boundaries. 

•  Included  l>cansan(]  votchoR. 

•  Former  llii:*siaii  Toland,  Western  Oalicia  and  Posen. 
"  Includes  beans. 

u  Included  under  t>eans. 
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Tablb  236.— BfCKWi  com:  Acrtage^  production,  and  value,  by  States,  19t0  and  1921,  and 

totals,  1915-1921, 

[Leading  producing  States., 


State  and  year. 

Acreage. 

Avera^re  yield 
in  pounds 
per  acre. 

Production 
(tons). 

Average  farm 

price  per  ton 

Nov.  15. 

Farm  vnluo 

(thou  4111  <.«:  of 

dollar:>^ 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

IlIlnoL*: 

20,000 
3,,oOO 
20,000 
33,000 
178,000 
7,000 
14,000 

16,000 
3,400 
10,000 
25,000 
128,000 
12,000 
13,000 

500 
465 
375 
230 
216 
370 
372 

550 
550 
345 
310 
300 
400 
394 

5,000 
800 
3,800 
3,800 
19,200 
1,300 
2,600 

4,400 
900 
1,700 
3,900 
19,200 
2,400 
2,600 

1175.00 
145.00 

80.00 
118.00 
129.00 

70.00 
100.00 

$125.00 
125.00 
55.00 
75.00 
64.00 
45.00 
65.00 

875 
116 
338 
448 
2,477 
91 
260 

5o0 

Missouri. 

112 

ICansas 

94 

Texas 

292 

Okluhoina. 

I  220 

Colorado 

'j08 

New  Mexico 

169 

Total 

275,500 

207,400 

265.0 

338.4 

36,500 

35,100 

126.16 

72.76 

4,605 

2  554 

1919 

352, 

nnn 

303 

.4 

63,400 
62  300 
57,400 
38,726 
52.^242 

15^.57 

8,'254 
14,570 
16  804 

1918 

366,000 
345,000 
235,200 
230,100 

340.4 
332.8 
320.3 
454.1 

233.87 

292.76 

172.75 

91.67 

1917 

1910 

C;C90 
4  780 

1915 

Table  237. — Broom  com:  Farm  price  per  ton  on  15th  of  each  monthj  1910-1921 . 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Feb. 
15. 

Bfar. 
15. 

Ar 

May 
16: 

June 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

'ir- 

Oct. 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

Pec. 
15. 

1910 

$190 
81 
100 
49 

94- 
66 
104 

184 

249 
169 
163 
70 

$197 
80 
86 
56 

95 

78 
104 
201 

254 
141 
123 
71 

$200 
78 
99 
57 

91 

68 
104 
212 

242 
174 
130 
72 

$204 
74 
101 

58 

80 

71 

96 

227 

222 
149 
145 
60 

$199 
81 
83 
53 

86 
75 
101 
252 

206 
162 
146 
66 

$151 
69 
79 
61 

88 

77 

102 

223 

222 
106 
145 
76 

$180 
68 
85 
57 

88 
79 
103 
194 

235 
119 
113 
75 

$142 
72 
83 
91 

91 

83 

120 

301 

232 
121 
142 
67 

$139 
92 
77 
106 

77 

75 

120 

240 

300 
154 
125 

68 

$108 
121 
70 
102 

67 

86 
IGS 
270 

265 
162 
120 
72 

$96 
124 
09 
100 

66 
92 
173 
296 

205 
161 
123 
68 

$93 

1911 

lOS 

W12 

57 

i9ja 

99 

1014 

58 

l'}15 

101 

I'.Ufi 

173 

1917 

280 

1918 

172 

ij'-j 

163 

1920 

88 

1921 

86 

Table  238. — Broom  com:  Forecasts  of  production,  monthly,  with  preliminary  and  final 

estitnates. 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

Sep- 
tember. 

October    i      ^in-vi 

1 

1917 

Tons. 
55,310 
70,600 
66,500 
43,400 
32,200 

Tons. 

Toru. 
60,300 
66,100 
60,300 
45,600 
33,100 

Tom.      i       ToM. 
60.100             57,400 

1918 

62,900 
60,100 
45,400 
32,700 

52, 100  1            57.800 

19]9 

55,800 
37,000 
30,200 

53,400 

1920 

36,500 

1921 

1  35, 100 

I  Pr^iminary. 
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GRAIN  SORGHmfS.i 

Table  239. — Orain  torghwma:  Acreape^  production,  and  value,  by  StaUs,  19i0  andl9tl, 

and  totals,  1915-1921. 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 

Thousands  of 
acres. 

Average  yield 

in  bushels 
per  acre. 

Production 

(thousands  of 

bushels). 

Average  farm 
pftoe,  cents  per 
bushel  Nov.  15. 

Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

dollars). 

1090 

1921 

1020 

1921 

1920 

1981 

1930 

1921 

1920 

1921 
S46 

Iowa 

29 

12 

17 

1,104 

1,006 

1,350 

282 

156 

24 

1^ 

26 
12 
15 

8.^ 
I,9o0 
1,340 

237 

134 
40 

140 

23.0 
90.0 
21.0 
22.3 
32.0 
26.0 
17.0 
21.6 
26.0 
27.0 

aao 

23.0 
22.0 
21.4 
29.0 
21.0 
16.5 
24.8 
90.0 
Sl.O 

667 

960 

357 

26,626 

60,902 

35,100 

*4  794 

3  838 

624 

4,060 

780 

276 

330 

18,361 

56,550 

26,040 

3,910 

3,323 

1,200 

4.340 

115.0 

i6ao 

100.0 
60.0 
121.0 

6ao 

84.0 
99.0 
90.0 
lO&O 

7a  0 
89.0 
40.0 
34.0 
41.0 

3ao 

52.0 
40.0 
60.0 
70.0 

767 

Missouri. 

676  !         221 

Kohrft<;kft , 

357            132 

Kansas 

18,372 
73,800 
21,060 
4,027 
3,800 
618 
4,252 

6,243 

Texas 

28,1%6 
7,812 

3,&a 

C'klahonui. 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

1,329 
730 

Arizona 

California 

3,033 

' 

TotaL 

5,120 

4,652 

26.8 

24.7 

137,408 

116,110  1      02.9  j      39.3 

127,629 

45,260 

1919 

5,060 
6,036 
5,163 
3,944 
4.153 

25.8 
12.1 
11.9 
13.7 
27-6 

130,734  j  1-27.4 
73,241  i  150.0 
61,400  !  161.9 
53,858                     105.9 

114.460           1               44.7 

166,510 
109,881 
09,43;) 
57,027 
51,157 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1  Kafirs,  milo  nmize,  (eterita. 

Table  240. — Grain  sorghums:  Forecasts  of  j)roduction,  monthly,  with  prelimiTiary  and 

final  estimates. 

(000  omitted.) 


Year. 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919., 
1920.. 
1921.. 


Jidy. 


Buskela. 


04,516 
110,005 
123.504 
122,750 
124,733 


August. 


Btuheh. 
80,474 
83,19S 
95,441 
130,153 
125,924 
129,602 


September. 


_L 


BwheU. 
74,662 
102,038 
74,211 
129,500 
133,964 
126,967 


October. 


Bushels. 
78,135 
98,609 
72,650 
127,053 
139,503 
127,930 


November 
production 
estimate. 


Bushels. 
61,024 
73,380 
61,182 
IS,  343 
148,747 
125,724 


Final 
etnimato. 


Bushfl/t. 
53,.S58 
61,409 
73,241 
130,734 
»  137,408 
U15,110 


1  Preliminary. 
Table  241. — Grain  sorghums:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel,  on  15th  of  month,  1916-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 
16. 

Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
15. 

^.r 

May 

15. 

June 
15. 

July 
15. 

^'S[• 

^r 

Oct. 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

Dec 
15. 

1016 

63.6 
152.0 
204.0 
162.1 
145.4 

53.8 

58.2 
188.0 
211.0 
173.6 
164.5 

&1.5 

60.0 
206.9 
179.6 
174.1 
153.0 

62.0 

62.8 
214.0 
165.6 
175.6 
135.2 

61.0 

72.4 
243.3 
177.2 
176.0 
150.0 

58.0 

89.8 
187.7 
181.0 
153.7 
124.8 

64.9 

80.8 
174.1 
175.0 
139.7 
95.5 
48.3 

102.4 
160.6 
150.5 
183.6 
91.5 
35.8 

101.5 

1917 

119.1 
170.8 
153.7 
137.8 
65.6 

129.0 
185.7 
156.9 
138.7 
57.8 

147.0 
198.5 
IS).  9 
129.8 
67.3 

166.7 

1918 

15t.8 

1919 

144.3 

1920 

SI.  7 

1921 

33.8 
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Table  242. — Chrttin  iorgkwms:   Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  100  pounds,  No,  t 
whiU,  kafir,  Kansas  City,  1910-11  to  1921-22.^ 


Crop  year. 


1910-U 

1911-12 

1912-13 

19U-14 

1914-16 

1916-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

11-year  average 


Nov. 


11.12 
1.06 

.98 
1.57 

1.04 

.91 

2.34 

3.40 

2.96 
2.67 
1.39 

.85 


1.77 


Dec. 


10.96 


1.63 

1.14 

.09 
2.11 
3. 25 

2.61 
2.93 
1.17 
.90 


Jan. 


10.96 
1.19 


1.72 


Feb. 


10.93 

(«) 
.( 
1.72 


Mar. 


10.94 
1.29 
.81 
1.76 


1.33  1.38  1, 

.99  .96!  .93 

2.43i  2.48,  2.66 

3.33|  3.09  3.84 


2.69^ 
2.49 


2.70^    2.56 

2.I7J    2.31 

.011      .85 


1.72     1.78|     1.76 


Apr. 


10.94 
1.43 
.82 

(») 

1.18 
1.06 

8!37 

2,67 
2.38 


1.78 


May. 


$L06 
1.44 

.88 
2.00 

1.14 
1.05 
3.79 
2.93 

2.97 
2.65 
1.03 


1.90 


June. 


41.24 
1.2 
1.11 

(«) 

1.20, 
1.11 
3.36 
2.65 

3.42 

2.52 
1.12 


1.90 


July. 


$1.42 
1.63 
1.09 

(») 

1.16 
1.22 
4.00 
3.03 

3.51 
2.36 
1.21 


2.06 


Aug. 


$1.34 
1.68 
1.41 


Sept. 


SI.  27 
1.36 
1.53 


1.09 
1.58 
4.48     4.34 
3. 40     3. 40 


3.6! 
2.13 
1.13 


i:?! 


Oct. 


2.41 
2.24 
1.13 


$1.21 
1.13 
1.51 

(') 

IA^\  1.17 
1.19 
3.C:*i  3.24 
3.27     3.28 

2.3t!  2. 86 
l.Hl!  2.41 
1.02'     1.06 


I  C^mipiled  from  Kansas  City  Price  Current  and  Grain  Market  Review. 


2.221    2.01     1.80     1.87 


*  No  quotations. 


PEANUTS. 
Table  24^.— Peanuts:  Acreage,  production,  and  value,  by  States^  1920  and  1  Oil, 


State  and  year. 

Acreage. 

Average  yield 
In  pounds 
per  acre. 

Production 

(thousands  or 

pounds). 

Average  form 
price,  cents  per 
pound  Nov.  15. 

Farm  value 

(thousan  Js  of 

dollars). 

1920 

1021 

149 
141 
38 
202 

80 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

Virginia 

133 
126 
31 

224 

90 

830 

1,011 

950 

718 

625 
851 
550 
600 

600 
720 
840 
750 

732 
919 
875 
660 

675 
943 
550 
650 

487 
635 
720 
720 

110,390 
127,386 
29,450 
160,832 

56,250 

5,106 

183,700 

10,200 

10,800 
125, 2K0 
10,080 
12,000 

109,068 
129,579 
33,2:» 
133,320 

64,000 

8,487 

181,600 

12,350 

8,766 
12i,8-2.'i 
10,800 
11,520 

6.5 
5.6 
8.0 
5.0 

6.0 
7.0 
3.5 
7.0 

5.5 
6.0 
7.0 
8.0 

5.8 
6.6 
4.0 
2.5 

3.2 
5.0 
2.8 
6.0 

6.0 
3.4 
7.0 
5.0 

6,071 
7,134 
2,356 
8,042 

3,375 

'.Kiu 

6,430 

714 

594 

7,517 

706 

960 

6,326 
7,256 
1,330 
3,:}33 

North  Carolina, 

80m  h  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida  

1,728 
424 

Tnnnftssee 

6              9 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

334 
17 

18 
174 
12 
16 

830 
19 

18 

195 

15 

16 

5,082 
741 

Louisiana... 

526 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

4,210 
756 

Arkansas 

576 

Total 

1,181 

1,212 

712.6 

678.7 

841,474 

S16,465 

6.3 

4.0 

44,2r/Q 

32,288 

1919 

1,132,400 
1,865,000 
1,842,000 
1,043.000 

691.9 
88L1 
777.7 
664.0 

783,273 

919,028 

1,432,581 

1.240.102 

9.3 

73,094 

1918 

4.6 
6.9 
6.5 

41,ai3 

1917 

9*^,512 

1916 

80,271 

' 

Table  244. — Peanuts:  Farm  price,  cents  per  pound  on  15th  of  each  mouthy  1910-1991, 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

Fob. 
16. 

Mar. 
15. 

T 

May 
15. 

June 
16. 

July 
15. 

^.^- 

^1?.'- 

Oct. 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

Dec. 
15. 

1910 

4.9 
4.4 
4.3 
4.6 

4.7 
4.5 
4.3 
4.9 

7.0 
6.0 
9.9 
4.4 

5.4 
6.0 
4.7 
4.5 

4.7 
4.4 
4.4 

5.3 

7.2 
6.9 
10.5 
4.1 

8.0 

4.8 
5.0 
4.7 

4.7 
4.2 
4.4 
5.5 

7.4 
7.0 
11.2 
4.0 

5.4 

4.9 
4.9 

4.8 

4.9 
4.5 
4.6 
6.2 

8.3 
6.9 
10.9 
3.5 

5.2 
4.8 
4.9 
4.7 

6.1 
4.8 
4.6 
7.3 

8.2 
7.2 
11.2 
3.4 

6.4 
5.2 
5.2 
5.0 

6.1 

4.8 
4.7 
7.7 

7.9 
7.7 
11.3 

3.8 

6.2 
6.0 
4.9 
6.1 

6.2 
4.7 
4.6 
7.6 

7.8 
8.2 

11.0 
3.8 

4.5 
6.3 
5.0 
4.9 

4.9 
4.5 
4.6 
7.2 

7.9 

8.1 
8.5 
3.9 

4.5 
6.1 

4.8 
4.9 

6.0 
4.4 
4.4 

6.0 

8.3 
8.3 
8.0 
4.0 

4.6 
4.6 

4.7 
4.8 

4.5 
4.3 
4.4 
6.1 

6.9 
8.1 
5.8 
4.0 

4.7 
4.4 
4.7 
4.4 

4.4 

4.2 
4.4 
7.1 

6. 6 
9.1 
5.3 
3.7 

4.6 

1911 

4.4 

1012 

4.6 

1913 

4.8 

1914 

4.8 

1916 

4.2 

1916 

4.7 

1917 

7.1 

1918 

6.1 

1911^ 

1929 

1921 

9.1 
4.7 
3.5 

Dinit 

7firl  hv  y 

k^(>( 

>ok^ 
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PEANXJTS— Continued. 
Table  245. — Peanuts^  unshelledy  interhational  trade,  calendar  years  1911-19t0. 

Includes  fUicUed  and  unsholled,  assuming  the  peanuts  to  be  unshellcd  unless  otherwise  stated.  When 
shelled  nuts  were  reported  Ihoy  have  boon  reduced  to  terms  of  uusheUed  at  the  ratio  0X3  pounds  onshellad 
to  2  pounds  shelled. 

[In  thousands  of  pounds.] 


Year. 

Algeria. 

Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

Argentina.               Belgium. 

BrazO, 
exports. 

British 
Indift, 
oxports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

188 
209 
258 
312 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports.  Imports. 

Exports. 

£3,088 
83,698 

1911 

7,352 
6,5S8 
7,124 
6,759 

2,476 
1,820 
1,586 
'459 
1,060 

2,281 
6,473 
5,836 
7,476 
6,270 

9,046 
8,967 
7,987 

4,687 
490 

493 
1,459 
1  066 

285 

79,027 
67,817 

363 
383 
77 
99 
151 

479 
2,630 
2,002 

450 
1,975 

460,275 
488,722 
571,349 
586,545 
290,299 
388,304 
290,173 
111,444 
129,342 
271  368 

1912 

1913 

1914 

5 
40 

1 

48 
16 

71 

36 

185 

2,520 

1915 

1916 

173 

1,204 

32 

42 
87 

1917 

191» 1 

n-i^ 1 

1920 1 

' 

Year. 

Canada, 
imports. 

C5hlna. 

Den- 
mark, 
imports. 

Dutch  East 
Indies. 

Egypt.                  Formosa. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1911 

i6,072 
1  7, 212 
18,622 
»8,872 
»6,»52 

1 10, 160 

1 14, 217 

U6,659 

15,736 

20,134 

19,949 
34,128 
44,568 
26,885 
27,086 

23,679 
57,  934 
93, 528 
23,970 
26,159 

143,186 
114,234 
157,997 
195,369 
87,509 

113,896 
87,419 
103,238 
251,295 
246,343 

4,620 
2,629 
8,459 
9,938 
21,076 

21,972 
44 

"i8,'267" 
10,811 

375 
1,004 
457 
456 
655 

1,070 
758 
444 
473 

70,457 
58,987 
51,401 
47,302 
34,262 

28,042 
30,833 
23,367 
47,787 

4,648 
4,191 
5,253 
8,615 
581 

584 

194 

7 

672 

1,933 

1,750 

1,228 

652 

359 

2,167 
5,401 
2,387 
5,709 

3 

1912 

114 

1913 

91 

^914 

27 

1913 

284 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

552 
196 
87 
10 

96 
20 
167 

2,140 

'      i                 1          "  '1        '  "■ 

Year. 

France. 

French 
posses- 
sions in 
India, 
exports. 

Gambia, 
exports. 

Germany.       |  Guinea  (French). 

i 

Guinea 
(Portu- 
guese), 
exports. 

Imports.  J  Exports. 

Imports. 

1 
Exports.!  Imports. 

Exports. 

1911 

1,067,774  !    47,782 
1,301,230  t    48,813 
1.349.974  ,     44,727 
1,487,917  1    33,946 
1,026,610  1    29,621 

1,046,574  i     10,600 
644. 42S          1.435 

274,218 
295,131 
350,755 

105,669 
141,467 
148,500 
147,455 
211,077 

102,218 
163,802 

154,636 
154,034 
216,239 

98 

(•) 
1 

2,328        14,610 

1912 

4,453         24,746 
7.807         24..'i2B 

1013    . 

1914 

7331 
2,790 

1,705 

1,764 

753 

2,922 

' 

Ilii5 

1916 

1917 

1913 194,013'          805 

1<)19 591,058!      2,138 

80,675 



! 

1920 1.062.099  1       5.707 

21,939 

' 

'       '         1 



Year. 

!      Hong  Kong. 

1 

Italy, 

Japan. 

Mozambique. 

Netherlands. 

Nigeria, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. :  Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

exports. 

1911..   .   . 

10,315 
8,641 
13,069- 
12,250 
12,303 

15,463 
18, 776 
18,855 
14,587 
11,928 

104,899 
115,035 
148,652 
141  464 
102.776 

28,135 
28,206 
42,248 
47,840 
15,646 

95 
(i) 

4,601 

1012 ■ 

1 

866 

1,331 

416 

142 

38 
124 
63 

19, 117 
12,697 
16,&S6 
23,609 

9,481 

1913 

1 

«  43, 205 
38,073 

1914 

:(915.. 

1,902 

4,263 

3,748 
14,173 
25,131 
43,824 

19,958 

1916 

15,353  '    42,061 
29,329  i    21.689 

112,821 

1917..                   --   - 

112. 748 

1918. 

.    110,951 
.      56,545 

106,789 
38,693 

"*7,'i35* 
31,045 

15,039 

175 
48,915 
62,946 

1919..   . 

247   

1920 

1,165 

i 

1 

» Indudes  some  unsh<*lled  pecans. 
*  Less  than  ikK)  pounds. 


» Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria. 
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PEANUTS— Continued. 
Table  245.— Peanuts,  tmshelled,  international  trade^  adendar  xfears  1911~19t0 — Contd. 


Year. 


Perak, 
imports, 


PhiUp- 

piue 
Islands, 
Imports. 


Selazigor, 
impcHTts. 


Senegal. 


Imports.  Exports. 


Singapore. 


ImiMrts.  Exports. 


Spain, 
exports. 


Timis, 
imports. 


Uganda, 
exports. 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1,442 
1,772 
1,662 
1,457 
1,337 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1920 

901 

1,857 
2,400 
2,583 
2,681 
2,210 

2,445 
2,447 
2,200 
2,284 
3,241 


1,928 
2,196 
1,834 
1,535 
1,169 


(>) 


337 


795 


363,556 
407,328 
506,928 
618,449 
668,142 

273,684 
387,192 
279,958 
629,355 


16,474 
23,710 


9,022 
14,760 


60,990 


51,198 


15,320 


6,517 


7,540 
8,249 
11,827 
5,613 
7,863 

7,160  < 
6,810 
2,431  , 
10,377  I 
5,058 


2,037 

882 

1,145 

1,107 

883 
262 
312 
597 
1,138 


791 
1,024 
1,319 

860 
18 

190 
408 
108 


Year. 


1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1911.... 
1915.... 

1916.... 
1917.... 
1918.... 
1919. . . . 
1920.... 


British  South 
Africa. 


Imports.  Exixirts. 


2,422 
3,977 
2,608 
2,677 
3,208 

4,184 
3, 058 
3,508 
751 
1,896 


2 

2 

8 

208 

176 

19 

5 

56 

324 

58 


United 
King- 
dom, 

imports. 


(*) 
305,500 
304, 120 
238,755 
275,126 


United  States. 


Imports.  Exi>orts. 


19,179 
14,304 
29,481 
59,105 
27,830 

34,251 
71,556 

103,591 
41,937 

174,919 


5,657 
7,146 
7,710 
6,737 
6,493 

18,376 
12,891 
12,319 
19,778 
9,366 


Upper 

Seneeal 

ana 

Niger, 
exports. 


11,268 
12,864 
18,909 
6,494 


Other  coimtries. 


Imports.  Exports 


8,604 
8,172 
2,520 
1,722 
1,664 

1,810 

1,697 

802 

640 

235 


9,255 
16,171 
21,082 

2,224 


578 
598 
224 
818 
66 


Total. 


Imports.    Exports, 


1,510,294 
1,752,270 
1,840,532 
1,761,336 
1,226,725 

1,195,020 
1,129,230 
870,299 
1,072,998 
1,742,528 


1,617,316 
1,747,500 
2,039,406 
1,775,173 
1,412,818 

1,098,613 
1,159,977 

737, 188 
1,2W,676 

505,898 


1  Loss  than  500  pounds. 


s Included  in  "Nuts  and  kernels  for  expressing  oil,  other  sorts." 
TRUCK  CROPS. 


Tabll  246. — Commercial  acreage  and  production  of  truck  crops  in  th€  United  States, 

1918-19S1. 


t^W&i 


liijofis  ^tmpj.-.tyiis,. 
CfthlioOT.. . , . . .  .tons- . 

rauJifltiwer rrla.. 

ITelDT)- .....  .ctLs.  . 

Cotn  (swfic»t.i...T.oiis,, 
CuciimhoTi , , . .  .crty. . 

Lettncf„„ rria„ 

UnlMis. .....,.,..  bu.. 

Peas,.. , f(jn«i., 

I'otaUJGi  {uarly  I/ishj 

StTEiwimrrft!!! . . . .  cTla . . 
Tom*toe5.,,...tom.- 
WatcrmqKm^  . . .  .no . . 


Num- 
ber ot 
atatoa 
pfo- 
uuc- 


Acrcago. 


iuis      un      i^f}      im. 


30,431 
51,060 
93,230 
55,2H1 

I2,f®5 

83, 787| 

17, mi 

fi4,GWI 
U^ll« 

200,122 

DHL  i4ir; 
47s,.'(ia 

70,395 


29,280 
SJ»,2©1 

6,596, 
11,012 
^,%73.V 
74,187 

lM,70fJ 

.y ,  Qui 

2^2  J  fi  18 

sijifi:^ 

377,  74H 
126,445 


57,400 
81,127 
10,260 
n,  4ttS 

31,  no:^ 

240,or,o 
^,;i77 


A  €Tft. 

^,a75 

$r>,4l» 

s,7i3; 

14,t)D3 

iig,?im 

89,167 
30,23i 

1,17,  fi," 

240h  708 

104,  m? 

204,076 
153,877 


ProdiicUtMi. 


191S 


2,239, 
106, 

mi, 

l,fi!28, 
2,505, 

7,707, 

-v,ail, 

10,329, 

ir.0, 


2fl0 

LW 

SllO 
5*0 

316 
^>iiO 

147 


000119, 


24,667, 
S,312,aO0 
1^977,358 

'i8,60a,'™ 


000  l^j 


1019  1B20 


2,040,600 
106s  7t)^ 
5t57,  !«S 

1,711,800 

2,Wl!6.:?80 

523,  Ii32 

5,31^,468 

1,10,  30fi 


[9^  46.1,500127, 
6,373,300 
1,380«40{} 
^224;-' 


1,000162, 


2,4!^. 

U'\, 
1,0211, 
IL',4W, 
2,272. 
3,707, 

490, 
fi,737, 
t»,023, 
23,435, 

154, 


mi 
100 
101 
mdio. 


,02a,50n 
6,10U,V)0 
lj047,7U7 

i2,  W2f  ma 


l(J<hft.'i7 

em,  iih 

^,J47,000 

:^H,176 
I,  a'vn ,  orirt 


24,Mfi.0(K> 
7,SJ^JW 

til,  ui  7^  out} 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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CABBAGE. 

Tablb  247. — Commercial  acreage,  yi^id  per  acre,  tmd  prodtbctum  ofceAboQes  in  the  Umtsd 

states,  WlO'lOtl. 


Acreag©  hanr«sted. 


YteW  per  acre. 


State. 


ProdtKtioii  In 
25,090  pounds. 


1910 


Eaiiy:  Acres. 

Califbmlo 6,055 

Florida ,  4,417 

Louisiana '  1, 574 

Texas 4,615 

Late: 

Alabama 810 

Cirforado 4,003 

nUnois 1,515 

Indiana I,2a2 

Iowa I  740 

Kentucky 848 

Marvland 2,072 

Michigan 2,069 

Minnesota i  2,845 

Mk-is^ppl I  1,608 

Missouri 694 

NowJersey ♦  3,896 

New  York 22,530 

Ohio 2,354 

Oregon !  775 

Pennsylvania t  2,700 


South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia: 

Ea-tern  Bhore  and 
Norfolk  flection 

South  wetttern.^ I 

Washinffton 

Wisconsin •. . 


2,023 
624 


2,587 
2,206 
1,051 
12,155 


Acres. 
9,050 
9,286 
1,605 

16,250 

985 
4,390 
1,605 
1,240 
1,000 

350 
2,185 
1,970 
2,018 
1,700 

725 

4,fl82 

251,472 

2,885 


2,806 

1,993 

575 


2,840 
2,575 
1,026 
14,947 


7,129 

6,267 

1,586 

11,210 

1,000 
3,995 
1,326 
1,090 
575 

390 
2,055 
1,865 
2,521 
1,315 

700 

4,290 

21,860 

2,168 

775 

2,680 
8,4B 


8,195 

2,600 

989 

10,165 


i     1919 

1 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

Ton*. 

rwM. 

Tow. 

G^. 

Can, 

4.0 

7.1 

7.0 

1,938 

5,140 

6.0 

6.8 

6.0 

2,120 

5,051 

4.0 

8.2 

6.4 

501 

1,05-J 

5.0 

4.8 

4.0 

1,646 

6,240 

7.0 

7.8 

7.0 

454 

615 

10.0 

15.1 

11.7 

3,202 

5,303 

6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

806 

1,040 

6.3 

9.8 

6.0 

021 

972 

4.6 

8.0 

5.0 

266 

640 

8.6 

6.« 

6.0 

239 

185 

8.0 

5.8 

4.8 

1,326 

1,014 

6.8 

19.7 

6.6 

1,126 

1,686 

&0 

8.9 

5.0 

1,821 

2,078 

6.6 

8.4 

4.8 

708 

1,188 

8.0 

8.0 

8.1 

444 

464 

7.6 

8.1 

6.6 

2,  .337 

2.930 

6.6 

11.6 

6.5 

11,716 

23,638 

7.0 

9.9 

6.0 

1,318 

2,285 

11.0 

7.7 

9.5 

682 

505 

&0 

10.3 

6.0 

1,728 

2,361 

7.6 

7.4 

9.7 

1,214 

1,180 

6.0 

4.0 

6.1 

300 

184 

6.5 

5.8 

&8 

1,345 

1,318 

7.5 

12.2 

6.0 

1324 

2,513 

lao 

10.2 

8.0 

841 

837 

7.2 

10.0 

6.0 

7,001 

11,958 

1021 


8,9tt 

2,528 

312 

8,887 

560 
3,739 
530 
523 
230 

168 

789 

710 

1,006 

506 

454 

11,887 
1,041 


1,288 
320 


2,240 

1,200 

580 

4,874 


Table  248. — Cabbage:  Farm  price  per  100  potvnds  on  15th  of  each  month,  1910-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 
15. 

$1.87 
1.56 
1.89 
1.26 

1.87 
1.36 
1.17 
3.95 

2.74 
2.19 
4.31 
l.tl 

Feb. 

15. 

Mar. 
15. 

^r 

May 

15. 

June 
15. 

July 
15. 

Aug. 
15. 

Sejt. 

Oct. 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

Dec. 

15. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

$2.05 
1.48 
2.24 
1.17 

2.07 
1.41 
1.21 
5.65 

8.28 
2.33 
5.05 
L86 

$2.14 
1.26 
2.88 
1.03 

2.08 
1.38 
1.38 
6.77 

2.86 
2.71 
5.25 
1.71 

82.29 
1.38 
3.17 
1.15 

2.24 
1.99 
1.80 
7.61 

2.96 
3.70 
&50 
2.03 

82.77 
1.38 
2.98 
1.58 

2.05 
2.58 
l.« 
7.58 

3.23 
4.97 
6.76 
8.18 

$2.19 
2.46 
2.87 
2.18 

2.61 
2.34 
2.27 
5.10 

3.85 
466 
6.47 
4M 

$2.27 
2.93 
2.29 
2.04 

2.06 
1.95 
2.15 
8.23 

3.41 
4.28 
471 
8.96 

$1.89 
2.47 

1.88 
2.15 

1.74 
1.61 
2.26 
2.19 

2.96 
8.73 
8.28 
8.16 

11.94 
1.94 
L25 
1.79 

1.60 
1.24 
2.17 
1.76 

2.45 
3.03 
2.03 
2.01 

$1.58 
1.58 
1.08 
1.69 

1.31 
1.00 
2.40 
1.79 

2.16 
2.88 
1.95 
2.39 

S1.36 
1.61 
1.04 
1.68 

1.14 

2.61 
2.66 

1.09 
2.74 
1.67 
2.42 

$1.49 
1.83 
1.15 
1.76 

1.28 
1.07 
3.04 
2.  28 

1918 

2.05 

191y 

8.40 

1920 

1.77 

1921 

2,77 
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CABBAGE— (ontinuea. 

Table  249. — Cabbage  (Danish):  Month  ly  range  and  average  jobbing  prices  per  100  poundt 

at  10  markets,  1921, 


Janu- 
ary 

aver- 
age. 

SLOO 
.92 
.93 
1.04 
L12 

L03 

February. 

March. 

October. 

November. 

De- 
cem- 

Market. 

Range. 

Aver- 
age. 

Sa73 
.71 
.69 
.80 
.99 

L05 

R«ige.      ^^: 
$.6&-ia95!ia8i 

.30-    .78      .64 
.55-  v83       .69 
.5^-    .78       .66 
.63-  L2S      .96 

.60-L13       .82 

Range. 

tL82-$2.05 
L76-2.25 
L5O-2.00 
2.16-2.75 

Lao- Z  76 

L  50- 2. 62 

Aver- 
age. 

SI.  98 
2.02 
1.87 
2.48 
2.15 

2.14 

Range. 

I1.7M2.40 
2. 00-  3. 25 
1.50-2.38 
2.25-2.88 
1. 81-  2. 50 

L50-2.50 

Aver- 
ago. 

S2L08 

2.47 
L91 
2.57 
2.30 

2.10 

ber 
aver- 
ago. 

New  York 

Chirngo 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis. 

CincinnatL 

St.  Paul 

ia6M0.83 
.47-    .83 
.55-    .80 

.70-    .96 
.75-  L25 

.95-L18 

$2.19 
2.59 
2.42 
2.67 
2.66 

2.73 

Minneapolis. 

1                                < 

Kansas'City....'    L39 
Washingto&i '    LOB 

.75-  L50 
L»-L50 

L05 
L47 

.SD-LOO       .78 
L00-L5O     L25 

L60-2.50 

2.09 

1. 75-  3. 25 
2.00-3.00 

2.61 
2.53 

3.16 
8.03 

I  Sales  direct  to  retailers. 

Table  2:5^.— Cabbage:  Carlot  MpmerUMy  by  States  of  origin^  for  1917'19t1 . 


state. 


Maine 

New  York,  Long 

Island 

New  York,  other.. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Maryland , 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
South  CaroUoa. . . . 
Florida 


Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michlpiu... 
Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota.. 


1917     IMS 


118 


6) 


171 

1,891 

663 
1,413 

546 
2.50 
66 
52i 
2,815 
582 


50 

111 

8,357 
60 
160 


1,927 

69 

1,867 

3,782 

578 
161 
267 
430 

1,010 


1919 


0) 


254 

1,608 

1,172 
1,337 


0) 
161 

385 

3,ri08 

961 


1920 


260 
1,532 


1921 


(«)  J    («) 
7,042  9,603 
111     ' 
2S9 


291 

326 

3,596 

230 


1,0871  3,285 
4,745'  1,518 

S42^      335 
0) 

146 

335 
4,179 

834 


(0 
102 
486 

3,348 
612 


State. 


Iowa 

Missouri... 
Kentucky.. 

Tennessee., 
Alabama. . . 


MittiMippi. 
Louisiana.. 

Texas 

Colorado 


Oregon 

Washington.. 
CaUfornia.... 
AU  other 


Total. 


1917  ;  1918 


t 
463, 

281 

150 

931 

2,4H5 


60 
121 
117 
800 

1,128 

301 


1919 


205 
138 
18; 
175 
421 

566 
18H 
1,437 


1,9(^)   2,323 


0)  51 

1,412^  1,078 
'ad     119 


0) 
497 


20,  a>4  28, 001  24, 982 


1920 


874 


141 

265 


1921 


144 
99 


176 
940 


884r  821 

23;^!  313 

4,S2,S'  1,757 

1.656;  2,671 
■       I 

(')  0) 

103  173 

1,2471  845 

213,  317 


31,02032, 


1  Included  in  aU  other. 


t  Inobided  in  New  York  other. 
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ONIONS. 

Table  251. — Commercial  acreage ^  yield  per  acre,  and  production  of  onions  in  the  United 

States,  1919-1921. 


State. 


Early  crop: 

California 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Late  Crop: 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Illinois 

t»>diana 

Iowa 

Kffltucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey. . . 
New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

JVVa^ngton.. 
Wisconsin 


Acreage  harvested. 


1019        1920        1921 


A  era. 
3,900 
1,080 

12,446 

8,400 
755 
375 
954 

4,582 

1,345 
900 
300 

4,850 

1,393 
1,415 
2,610 
8,537 

6,511 
882 
350 
750 

120 

950 

770 

1,175 


A  era. 
2,000 
1,010 

10,503 


124 
820 

789 
1,010 


Yield  per  acre. 


1919   1920   1921 


Bush. 
312 
160 
267 


7,149 

325 

765 

250 

145 

600 

1,052 

200 

8,931 

200 

1,250 

300 

1,000 

300 

300 

250 

4,500 

340 

1,275 

175 

1,280 

276 

2,380 

250 

7,255 

265 

5,593 

290 

609 

300 

289 

300 

800 

250 

500 

250 
400 
140 


Butk. 
296 
158 
256 

325 
344 

558 
430 

498 

454 

368 

'^»: 

497 

498 
810 
241 
410 

410 
372 
425 
250 

480 
816 
412 
467 


Bush. 
245 
206 
207 

226 
250 
570 
210 
237 
202 
175 
250 
260 

225 
122 
239 

268 

191 
296 
200 
275 

250 
280 
271 
114 


Product&on  (cars  of  500 
bttshelB  each). 


1919 


Cm. 
540 
311 

3,519 

4,2n 
416 
61 
364 

1,912 

778 

600 

150 

2,995 

549 

791 

1,188 

4,538 

3,046 
456 
199 
212 

124 
433 
633 
318 


1920 


Cars. 

1,967 

341 

6,372 

5,460 
519 
307 
820 

4,564 

1,221 
662 
180 

4,821 

1,387 

877 

1,258 

7,000 

5,339 
656 
298 
375 

115 

600 

634 

1,097 


1921 


Cars. 
980 
416 
4,348 

3,217 
382 
165 
442 

1,863 

505 

350 

150 

2,340 

574 

312 

1,138 

3,889 

2,137 
361 
116 
440 
62 
450 
488 
230 


1  Does  not  Include  acreage  grown  under  contract  wHh  seedsmen. 
Table  252. — Onions:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel  on  15th  of  each  month,  1910-19tl, 


Year. 


1910 
1911. 
1912 
1913. 

1014. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 

1918 
1919 
M20, 
1021. 


Jan. 
15. 


94.4 
101.0 
117.0 

8L6 

12L0 

88.9 

113.2 

208.4 

178.9 
133.5 
280.8 
135.2 


Feb. 
15. 

Mar. 
15. 

^^: 

May 
15: 

June 
15. 

July 

Aug. 
157 

X 

Oct. 
15. 

Nov. 
15. 

100.1 

92.5 

108.4 

102.8 

106.8 

104.5 

99.8 

99.4 

93.2 

94.6 

104.0 

105.0 

119.0 

129.0 

134.0 

122.0 

116.0 

104.0 

102.0 

108.0 

140.0 

167.0 

175.0 

177.0 

155.0 

114.0 

100.0 

89.0 

85,0 

84.0 

77.5 

77.0 

79.0 

87.2 

95.6 

10L7 

105.1 

108.9 

110.2 

114.9 

14a  7 

166.2 

159.2 

162.6 

140.8 

170.4 

137.9 

103.3 

88.3 

84.4 

97.6 

95.3 

104.4 

102.9 

102.9 

93.0 

86.3 

82.8 

94.8 

94.8 

126.3 

130.3 

123.5 

123.3 

133.8 

147.3 

133.5 

122.9 

131.4 

153.8 

367.9 

470.2 

405.6 

398.0 

308.0 

201.0 

154.7 

142.9 

157.6 

1T6.6 

183.2 

147.0 

134.1 

134.7 

138.7 

162.6 

164.7 

163.3 

143.2 

l«.l 

154.7 

199.8 

202.1 

229.9 

234.1 

232.0 

225.8 

195.4 

196.4 

212.5 

307.3 

325.6 

344.2 

337.6 

264.2 

204.8 

176.4 

172.9 

158.9 

143.8 

13L2 

114.2 

98.4 

106.7 

138.2 

147.7 

159.1 

168. 5 

186.6 

219.9 

D«e. 
1&. 


96.8 
113.0 

84.0 
114.9 

92.3 
99.6 
175.7 
177.0 

131.7 
245  8 
132.0 
245.2 


Table  253. — Onions  {various  common  varieties):  Monthly  average  jobbing  prices  per  100 
pounds  at  10  markets,  19tl. 


Market. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

AprU 

Aug.» 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

New  York 

$L31 
L16 
L27 
L26 
L17 

L25 

10.98 
.98 
.98 
.89 
.91 

L13 

laso 

.93 
.87 
.90 
.70 

.85 

SL13 
.80 
Lll 
LU 

.78 

12.80 
2.58 
3.02 
3.05 
2.95 

2.92 
2.85 
2.70 
2.97 
3.64 

13.43 
3.61 
3.80 
3.82 
3.70 

3.74 
3.49 
3.34 
3.60 
4.27 

$5.06 
4.47 
4.80 
4.86 

4.88 

5.19 
4.92 
4.76 
4.38 
4.93 

S5.63 
5.11 
5.84 
5.44 
5.45 

5.50 
4.83 
4.«1 
6.40 
5.98 

$5.45 

Chicai^o 

5.62 

Philft^elphin 

5.62 

Pittsburgh 

5.57 

St.  Louis 

5.68 

Cincinnati 

St. Paul 

5.45 
•>.44 

Minneapolis 

4.60 

1.36 
L88 

L13 
1..63 

.66 
L35 

"i'63" 

5.42 

Washington  « 

5.78 

Quotat.oufl 

began  .A 

LUgust22 

. 

>Sales^ 

llrcrt  to 

Digitiz 

?d'«b?t: 

lOO^ 

^le 

Statwtics  of  Onions  and  Tomatoes. 

ONIONS— Contkiiied. 
Tablb  254. — Onions:  Car  lot  shipments  ^  htj  States  of  angina  for  1917-1 9tl. 


Ml 


state. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State. 

1917 

676 
186 
174 
6,896 
185 

% 

207 

8,257 

173 

1918 

1M9 

1920 

IttI 

Msssarhusetts 

2.295 

1,557 

561 

0) 

(') 

2,863 

2,621 

597 

77 

2,917 

2,68S 

638 

118 

0) 

134 

'i;896 

1,168 

196 
308 
155 
489 

3,373 
2,721 

2.836 
3  fiA4 

Iowa 

971       602 
213       839 
460       101 
3,676  2,876 
198       198 

(>)        (») 

467       611 

138      310 

4,006  5,219 

88       128 

824 
299 
106 
5,086 
177 

28 

766 

P6 

4,626 

33 

466 

New  York 

Kentucky 

M6 

New  Jersey 

629       436 
80       164 
89       160 

181       140 

27 

2,909t  2,128 
2,646j  2,428 

300      ^"To 

Louisiana 

79 

Texas 

*'» 

Maryland 

Colorado 

Virgiiua 

163         99 

Idaho 

45 

Florida 

1,829 
806 

Washington 

Oregcm 

586 

OhiO 

1,664 

881 

164 

270 

Indiana 

California 

3,648 
IQB 

AU  other 

Illinois 

Total 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

121 
160 
646 

690 
302 
832 

676 
267 

^1 

691 
264 
222 

19,15222,027 

W,874 

25,960 

23,850 

1  Included  in  all  other. 


TOMATOES. 


Table  255. — Commercial  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  prodttction  of  tomatoes  for  canning 

and  table  stock,  1918-19tl. 


SUte. 


Alabama 

Arlcansas 

Calif «nia 

Colorado , 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware 

Flori<la 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niino*s 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Miehi^n 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. . . 
New  York 

North  CaroUna 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
WestVfrglnia. 
Wisconsin 

Total.... 


Acreage. 

T 
1919     I     1920  1921 


Acres. 

JIH3 
4,978 
46,684 
2,809 


22,807 

20,640 

468 

61 

8,520 

40,644 

3,077 

1,241 

4,830 

391 

60,071 

1,696 

6,130 

656 

6,777 

18,274 
349 

39,857 
700 

14,229 

487 

13,232 

830 

762 

6,679 

419 
9,349 
4,619 
4,747 

27,462 

696 

1,886 

1,131 


Acres. 

890 

6,830 

39,153 

3,435 

1,010 

19,677 

22,745 

440 

190 

9,310 

44,876 

2,690 

1,246 

6,907 

256 

49,611 

1,700 

4,200 

675 

6,440 

18,505 
446 

36,660 
100 

16,347 

410 

13,745 

880 

535 

6,110 

442 

10,327 
8,386 
3,925 

20,115 

650 

1,990 

1,275 


377,748  I  301,915 


Acres. 

798 

2,265 

14, 145 
1,267 
1,021 

2,503 

18,030 

425 

283 

7,064 

25,753 

2,601 

1,180 

4,870 

205 

17,336 

1,725 

8,440 

540 

7,360 

8,149 

204 

31,717 

70 

9,254 

880 

11,629 

680 

515 

5,835 


5,914 
10,436 
1,178 

2,213 

658 

1,068 

1,242 


2(M,076 


Yield  per  acre. 


1919  1920  1931 


Ton*. 
3.0 
2.8 
7.0 
9.1 
5.0 

1.6 
2.8 
3.0 
6.0 
8.6 

4.2 
4.8 
4.0 
5.5 
3.0 

1.5 
5.0 
4.1 
5.0 
4.0 

2.0 
1.5 
2.6 
3.7 

6.5 

6.0 
5.7 
4.0 
3.2 
8.0 

8.0 
8.3 
3.0 
8.5 

2.7 
7.0 
4.1 
5.2 


3.7 


Tons 
2.2 
3.3 
6.5 
6.3 
6.7 

4.5 
2.3 
2.5 
2.5 
6.4 

4.5 
5.6 
5.3 
4.1 
6.0 

8.5 
8.0 
5.5 
3.5 
2.6 

3.4 
4.0 
4.9 
1.8 
8.5 

3.1 
6.6 
5.0 
6.0 
6.9 

2.5 
3.2 
2.5 
9.6 

3.5 
7.2 
3.9 
3.8 


4.6 


Tons, 
3.4 
3.3 
5.4 
6.0 
3.0 

4.9 
5.7 
3.5 
7.0 
3.6 

5.0 
3.3 
8.0 
8.3 
8.0 

4.2 
6.0 
5.6 
3.0 
2.9 

3.1 
4.0 
5.1 
4.0 
8.2 

3.6 
6.8 
3.0 
12.0 
4.8 

3.1 
3.0 
8.0 
12.3 

3.0 
10.0 
3.0 


4.8 


Production. 


1919 


Tms. 

2,649 

13,938 

326,788 

25,502 

4,940 

36,491 

57,792 

1,404 

366 

30,672 

170,705 

14,770 

4,964 

26,665 

1,173 

90,106 
8,480 

21,033 
2,780 

23,106 

36,548 

624 

103,628 

2,590 

92,488 

2,922 

76,422 

3,320 

2,406 

23,684 

1,267 
30,862 
13,567 
40,360 

74, 147 
4,865 
7,733 
6,881 


1,386,460 


1920 


t   1921 


Tons. 

1,958 

10,239 

316,342 

21,640 

6,767 

86,54A 

52,314 

1,100 

475 

50,584 

201,942 
16,064 

6,608 
28,319 

1,530 

173,288 
6,630 

23,100 
2,012 

16,744 

63,223 

1,780 

179,144 

180 

138,960 

1,271 

90,717 

4,400 

3,210 

42,159 

1,106 
83,046 
20,962 
37,680 

70,402 
4,680 
7,761 
4,845 


9e812'— TBK  1021- 


-42 


,460       1, 64^707        970,002 
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Tom. 
2,718 
7,474 
7«,88I 
7,602 
3,063 

12,  »6 

102,771 

1,488 

1,981 

24,724 

128,765 

8,650 

8,640 

16,071 

615 

72,811 
10,360 
19,264 
1,620 
21,315 

25,262 

1,176 

161,757 

280 

75,8S3 

1,366 
67,448 
2,040 
6,180 
25,665 

1,742 
17,742 
81,306 
14,480 

6,630 
6,680 
3.204 
8,974 
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TOMATOES— Continued . 

Tablb  256. — Tomatoes:  Monthly  average  jobbing  prices  per  4''bashet  and  S-ba^tst  carriers 

at  lOmarketSy  1921. 


Market. 

4-basket  car- 
riers. 

6-bas- 
ket 

Market. 

4-ba5ket  car- 
riers. 

6-bas- 

ket 

oarrieci^ 

Jane. 

June. 

July. 

carriers, 
Jane. 

June. 

July. 

New  York 

•1.70 
1.50 
1.41 
1.58 

SI.  20 
1.05 

"i.'m 

t2.96 
3.19 

Str  T^iIji 

$1.61 
1.53 

1.68 

10.71 

1.05 

.67 

1.S2 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

S2.6t 

Fhilftdelphla 

Kansas  City 

Pittsburgh 

Washington! 

S.03 

1  Sales  direct  to  retailers. 

Ta.blb  257. — Tomatoes:  Carlot  shipments,  by  States  of  origin^  for  19 17-1 9tl. 


state. 


New  York.... 
New  Jersey. .. 
Pennsytvaoia. 

Polaware 

Maryland 


Vir^^nia 

South  Carolina.. 

Florida 

Ohio 


Indiana . . . 
Illinois.... 
Michigan.. 
Iowa 


1917 


143 
2,239 

877 
237 

173 
(«) 
4,695 

628 

624 
487 

(») 

(») 


1918 

1919 

1920 
815 

1921 

381 

467 

l.OW 

2,006}  1,012 

2,356 

2,132 

^ 

890 

41 

24 

1,130 

502 

152 

189 

200 

206 

138 

128 

97 

{'} 

86 

(») 

26 

(') 

68 

3,700 

4,487 

3,749 

6,774 

791^ 

489 

330 

351 

1,150 

948 

1,148 

528 

393 

234 

340 

155 

83 

0) 

28 

22 

0) 

H 

23 

(•) 

State. 


t  1917 


MIssoari 97 

Kentucky 93 

Tennessee 947 

Mississippi 1,063 

Texas i  1,278, 


Arkansas 

Utah 

Washington. 
California... 
All  other.... 


I 


1918 


89 
(0 

651 
1.379 
1,123 


I, 

5191 
115; 


633 

0) 


1919  '  1920     1921 


1 


1471 


I 


0) 

559i 
S05| 

l,205j  l,2Sf.! 


3ftsl 
1,38:^ 


33S  . 


24! 

62' 


367 
357 

1.961 
1.954 

22 
100 
31 


1,5111  2,1861  l,9S*<l  1,681 
87j        91 1        97|      ir>l 


Total . .  ^ . . . .  14, 1 15  15, 471  14, 50a|15^  556^17, 160 


1 


<  Included  in  all  other. 


Table  258. — Tomatoes:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  1912-19tt. 


Pate. 

1912 

127.0 
76.6 
68.7 
62.3 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

J.ily  15 

161.4 
95.8 
68.0 
78.0 

167.4 
92.5 
63.0 
6a8 

141.4 

60.4 
56.9 
67.9 

161.5 

88.4 
75.6 
82.1 

194.3 
124.3 
109.5 
117.6 

219.1 
183.1 
103.0 
106.6 

240.3 
177.0 
137.2 
117.7 

324.4 

168.4 
104.4 
98.9 

319.6 

Aus.l5...i 

Sept.  15 

142.4 
10S.6 

Oct.  15 

113.5 

TURNIPS. 
Table  259.— 2Wm>«:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  1912-1921. 


Date. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

79.6 
79.0 
82.1 
84.7 

1919-20 

96.9 
101.8 
112.4 
124.1 

1920-21 

1921  22 

Nov.  15 

44.6 

49.1 
49.6 
51.2 

56.1 
66.1 
56.8 
6#.0 

47.4 
48.4 
42.9 
51.1 

4&9 
45.1 
48.6 
49.6 

68.4 
73.3 
78.6 
91.1 

76.4 
81.1 
88.4 
89.9 

94.1 
85.9 
88L7 
88.7 

8R.5 

Dec.  15 

Jan.  15 

83,5 
87.5 

Feb. 15 

90.3 

CELEKY. 
Table  2Q0.— Celery:  Carlot  shipments,  by  States  of  origin,  for  1919-1921. 


Ftate. 


New'Vork.... 
New  Jf^r'^ey... 
Ponn^ylvania . 

Florida 

Michigan 


1919 

1920 

1021 

1,.'>23 

2,675 

3,064 

177 

106 

216 

(') 

176 

226 

2,051 

3,010 

4,172 

5ys 

G^ 

1,011 ;, 

State. 


Colondo.. 
Cahfomia. 
All  other.. 


Total. 


1919 

1920 

mi 

212 

1,796 

92 

283 
2,384 

n 

aai 

8.357 
131 

6,449  I    9,308       12.428 


1  Included  in  oil  other. 
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state. 

1919 

1930    : 

1921 

State. 
T'Oiiiaiana 

1919 

19M 

1921 

New  York 

1,761 

245 

0) 

31 

319 

306 
2,134 
52 
63 
45 

2,138  ! 

516  i 

17  1 

26 

265  , 

356 
8,120 

&1 1 

1 

3,441  j 

478! 

32 

583 

43 

30 
90 
(») 
41 

(0 

(0 

2,781 
75 

125 
165 
26 

345 

6,360 

36 

(0 
114 

New  Jersov 

Texas 

Pennsr]  venia . . 

Colorado 

244 

V'irjnnia 

AriKOoa 

196 

North  C-oroltna. 

Idaho 

182 

South  Carolina 

Washington 

082 

Florida 

c^mmU^  , 

9,78.') 
69 

Ohio.                 

Another 

Itinhimkn 

Total 

Iflnnmr^A 

8,018 

13,821 

18,685 

^Included  In  all  other.  

STRAWBERRIES. 

Table  262. — Strawberries:  Monthly  avera^  jobbing  prices  per  quart  at  10  markets^  1921. 


Market. 

March.! 

April.  1 

May.                    Market. 

$0.27  !  Cindnnatl 

.24  »  St.  Paul. 

.23  1  Minneapolis 

.26  1,  KansasCity 

.23''  Wartilngton* 

'March.! 

April. 

May. 

New  York 

$0.47 
.31 
.33 
.34 
.31 

10.41 
.37  1 
.34  ' 
.34 
.38  ' 

$0.33 

$0.27 

$0.23 

Ghioago    .  .    X.      X     XX 

3g  i        .4* 

.28 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

St.  Louis 

37 

88 

i        •» 

.41 
.36 
.85 

.31 
.23 
.22 

1  Quotations  began  Mar.  17.  *  Sates  direct  to  retailers. 

Table  263. — Strawberries:  Carlot  shipments^  by  States^oforiginy  for  1917-1921. 


State. 


Massachusetts. 
New  Vork 
New  Jersey 
Detawart^. 
Jlari'land 

VlrjdnU 

North  Carolina 

Florida 
Indiana 
lUinois 


» Included  In  all  other. 


WATERMELONS. 
Table  2^.— Watermelons:  Carlot  shtpmsTUs^  by  States  cf  origin,  for  1919-19tl. 


state. 


Dela^vi\re 

Maryland 

V'lrRinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

OeoTfria 

Flort'Ja 

Indiana 

iniBoi-^ 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Alabama 

1  Included  in  all  other. 


1919 


327 

Sis! 

963  ' 
891 
2,673 
8,984  , 
3,878 
581  I 
190  < 
321  , 
3,.'?16  , 
708 


1920 

1921     ! 

177 

499 

468 

763 

312 

364 

799 

1,530 

4,785 

4,427 

11,108 

16, 14S 

6,807 

5,772 

661 

742 

261 

461 

348 

867 

3,012 

3,223 

1,160 

1,486 

State. 


1919 


1990 


1921 


Mississippi 0) 

Texas 3,007  i 

Oklahoma 870 

Arfeansa.-^ '  268! 

Colorado |  211  ' 

Arizona |  121  > 

Washlugton '  143  j 

California I  3,300 

Allother j  03. 


Total I  89,860 


96! 

206 

4,845  ; 

4,298 

466 

56«i 

314 

577 

71 

IW 

(•)    ! 

(') 

196  , 

142 

3,276  1 

3,771 

in 

47r. 

89,255  1 

4lJ,1>-3 
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CANTALOUPES. 
Tablb  265.— OmsiciMfm;  GatkAMpmmt»,  bif  States  of  origm;  for  l»17'i9il . 


Stale. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State. 

19U 

<'^ 

1,898 

227 

1,215 

139 

14(5 

8,268 

104 

1M8 

1919 

1,164 

48 

329 

18,100 

75 

mi 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

99 
702 
886 

1,106 
167 

789 

% 

68 
46 

50 
428 
490 
418 

31 

651 
26 
443 
103 

37 
43 

62 
500 
885 
528 
100 

314 
82 

462 
85 

204 
26 

?! 

117 
581 
771 
359 
110 

389 
(0 
635 
85 

209 

40 

341 
948 
1,209 
821 
300 

640 

82 

644 

97 

176 
41 

107 
23 

Teras tt 

(1)  123 
600  1,106 

1,818  8,182 
266      378 

1,109  1,832 

36        36 

110      100 

6,84812,010 

'  36        39 

102 

ArkansaSr .  - .  t  . . .  r . 

1,601 

Maryland 

North  Carolina.... 
South  Carolina 

Colorado 

421 

1,474 

New  Mexico 

Arlcona 

Nevada 

74 

Florida 

Washington, 

nAlUnrnTft 

209 

13,177 

niinols 

All  other 

'66 

Michigan 

Total 

17,430 

13,61922,03022,377 

135,674 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Tennesseer 

1  Included  in  aU  other. 


GRAPES. 


Tablb  266. — Orapes: 

Carlot  shipments,  by  States  of  origin,  for  1919-19X1. 

State. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  York 

% 

8,783 
106 

6,079 

1,245 

44 

60 

4,607 

106 

2,451 
390 
(») 
68 

Missouri 

86 

87 

81,606 

61 

36 
74 

(1) 

Pf^finffyiyania 

WA^<phington- .  - 

67 

n^iftii^mv^ 

Calilbrnia 

32,566 

Ohio 

All  other 

Michigan 

Total 

Iowa 

80^849 

89,306 

32,888 

1  Inohided  in  all  other. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


Ta^le  267.— Fruits  and  vegetables:  Yearly  unloads  of  8  commodities  at  10  markets^  in 

carloU,  1916-19£1. 


Crop  and  year. 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Phil- 
adel- 
phia. 

Pitts- 
burg. 

St. 
Louis. 

Cin- 
cin- 
nati. 

St. 
Paul. 

Min- 
neap- 
olis. 

Kan- 
sas 
Ctty. 

Wash- 
ing- 
ton. 

TotaL 

Apples: 

1916 

10,191 
17^996 
11,336 
10,601 
11.068 
111,984 

5,252 
4  835 
4  636 
6  069 
7,102 
6,634 

3,342 
2,343 
2,701 
^864 
3,217 
3,416 

3,446 
2^496 
^951 
^216 
?792 
2,808 

8,225 
2,117 
1,540 
1,379 
1,975 
1,856 

1,838 
636 
1,130 
1,450 
1,617 
1,810 

410 
327 
401 
851 

869 
686 

668 
848 
464 
422 

963 
968 

700 

674 

1,006 

1,002 

450 
833 
633 
387 
690 
860 

39,083 

132,116 

36  614 

1917 

1918 

1910 

36  215 

1920 

80;222 
80;6S2 

1921 

6-year  av- 
erage.... 

•  10;  528 

5,665 

2,980 

2,785 

2,015 

1,830 

877 

543 

889 

463 

•27,564 

Cabbage: 

2,070 
12,027 
2  880 
2  301 
2,306 
<3,030 

1,366 
1,141 
1  322 
1  837 
1,355 
1,780 

1,665 
1  325 
1936 
1662 
1906 
1,962 

1,461 
896 
1,670 
1  172 
1,297 
i;i06 

9S7 
1,001 
858 
746 
864 
1,049 

462 

577 
567 
606 
609 

76 
46 
54 
68 
74 
68 

75 
81 
57 
49 
121 
76 

388 

876 
580 
421 
899 
400 

235 
186 
871 
287 
393 
886 

8,674 
17,503 
10,305 
9,085 
9,811 
10,624 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

6-year  av- 
erage.... 

•2,486 

1,467 

1,726 

1,267 

918 

540 

62 

76 

437 

310 

s  9,234 

Cantaloupes: 
1916 

3,141  '     1-628 

924 

815 

493 

1,049 

1,091 

1,258 

1,580 
1140 
1068 
1702 
1,375 
1,832 

897 
286 
286 
305 
452 
539 

442 
418 
380 
697 
654 
6tt 

90 
86 
38 
93 
60 
116 

175 
143 
118 
171 
94 
166 

370 
860 
128 
448 
896 
4fe 

128 
99 
136 
280 
300 
343 

8,720 
7,602 
6,784 

1917 

3,365 
3,029 
8,867 
4  213 
&4,781 

793 
1,060 
1,936 
2,061 
2;  186 

1918 

1919 

10.397 
10^4K2 
11,781 

1920 

1921 

O-year  av- 
erage.... 

8,733 

1,610 

938 

1,340 

8T7 

507 

80 

144 

843 

m 

9,253 

1  Reports  incomplete. 

s  An  additional  152  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 

*  Including  incomplete  reports  of  1917. 

<  An  additional 53  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 

*  Antfidditional  152  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 
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Table*  267. — Fruits  and  vegetables:    Yearly  unloads  of  8  commoditiss  at  10  markets,  in 
carlotSy  1916-19Sl—ConiinxLed. 


Orop  and  year. 

New 
York. 

CW- 
cago. 

Phil- 
adel- 
phia. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

St. 
Louis. 

Cin- 
dn- 
naU. 

St. 
Paul. 

Min- 
noap- 
oUs 

Kan- 
sas 
City. 

Wash- 
ing- 
ton. 

Total. 

Onions: 

191ft 

4,951 
» 4,666 
4,465 
4,801 
4  072 
«4,429 

1,450 
1,146 
696 
1,403 
1,237 
1,545 

1,574 
1,606 
1,542 
1,398 
1,654 
i;482 

1,441 
1,178 
1208 

976 
1,115 

922 

801 
753 
549 
438 
687 
559 

284 
2S6 
276 
226 
283 
314 

83 
50 
25 
61 
40 
71 

146 
149 
75 
83 
107 
91 

330 
407 
380 
284 
426 
345 

137 
108 
220 
174 
226 
196 

11,197 
110  349 

1917 

1918 

9!  444 

1919 

9  844 

1920 

9,' 747 
9,964 

1921 

ft-year  av- 

•4,564 

1,246 

1,526 

1,140 

631 

278 

56 

106 

3&i 

177 

•10,089 

Peaches: 

1916 

3,395 
3,620 
8,083 
3,935 
3,506 
M,r43 

929 
1,037 
1,060 
1,357 
1,267 
1,326 

1,084 
827 
892 
944 
847 

1,056 

1,459 
1,167 
1,010 
1,221 
849 
759 

347 
348 
188 
334 
347 
481 

499 
495 
415 
631 
481 
600. 

84 
69 
97 
128 

210 
190 

83 
112 

64 
101 

189 
292 
206 
286 
158 
268 

123 
120 
188 
158 
263 
148 

8,969 
8,195 
7*771 

1917 

1918 

1919 

9.105 

1920 

7^818 
8,950 

1921 

6-year  av- 
erage  

3,714 

1,168 

942 

1,078 

341 

520 

82 

127 

224 

158 

8,863 

Potatoes  (White): 
191ft 

20,629 
120,601 
19,330 
18,378 
17,424 
4  17,986 

12,125 
9,609 
12,477 
12,158 
11,302 
13,077 

6,568 
6  441 
6,823 

7,668 
7,190 
7,460 

7,327 
6,185 
6,516 
7  396 
5,614 
5,396 

2,867 
2,904 
2  739 
2,756 
2  512 
3,692 

1,610 
1,573 
l'638 
2,047 
2,189 
2,857 

725 
410 
125 
150 
437 
504 

1,056 
1,196 
897 
498 
756 
845 

2,522 
2,546 
2,602 
2,521 
2,145 
2,257 

417 

439 

1,213 

1,000 

885 

1,158 

,65,848 
150,904 

1917 

1918 

68,760 

1919 

54  502 

1920 

50  454 
55,217 

1921 

&-year  av- 
erage  

M9,05vS 

11,791 

7,025 

6,227 

2,895 

1,969 

407 

791 

2,432 

851 

•  58,447 

Strawberries: 
1915 

2,780 
2,771 
1,206 
898 
1,202 
•  1, 101 

1,669 
910 
876 

1,216 
909 

1,499 

585 
679 
304 
243 
291 
800 

644 
435 
271 
166 

185 
821 

181 
89 
77 
45 
85 

132 

251 
287 
255 
232 
80 
856 

180 
82 
52 
58 
49 
72 

318 
199 
119 
101 
84 
147 

221 
178 
100 
50 
68 
180 

7 
10 
18 
50 
75 
60 

6,886 

1917 

5,635 

8,089 
8,028 
4,158 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

6-year  av- 
erage.... 

1,660 

1,185 

400 

337 

102 

244 

82 

161 

132 

35 

4,887 

Tomatoes: 

1916 

2,917 
»3,310 
3,229 
2,986 
3,153 
'2,872 

1,426 
1,333 
1,008 
1,020 
1,199 
1,688 

1,049 

696 
698 
943 
826 
1,105 

1,364 
945 

1,016 
993 
765 
919 

848 
237 
64 
178 
220 
327 

439 
347 
191 
202 
218 
287 

61 
27 
89 
24 
15 
34 

125 

75 
64 
60 
49 
58 

800 
266 
185 
235 
214 
262 

134 
105 
116 
168 
180 
193 

8,162 

»7,841 

6,609 

1917 

1918 

1919 

6  780 

1920 

6  839 

1921 

7,645 

0-year  av- 
erage  

•3,078 

1,262 

886 

1,000 

229 

281 

83 

70 

244 

148 

•7,231 

Total: 

1916 

50,074 
»48,356 
^,158 
47,767 
46.934 
•50,326 

25,844 
20,334 
23,033 
27,026 
26,432 
29,635 

16,691 
14,732 
15,389 
16,771 
16,922 
18,039 

18,671 
13  444 
15,710 
15,772 
13,892 
18,652 

9,163 
7  734 
6,301 
6,181 
7,142 
8,535 

5,815 
4,467 
4  771 
5,942 
6,018 
7;  533 

1,887 
1,053 
840 
793 
1,112 
1,382 

2,974 
2,618 
1,481 
1,412 
1,739 
1,906 

6,128 
5,407 
4,898 
4,918 
4,812 
5,166 

1,635 
1,400 
2,834 
2,444 
2,878 
2,737 

187,867 

1917. 

U19,545 

1918 

124,415 

1919 

129,026 

1920 

127,881 

1921 

138,810 

6-year  av- 
erage  

•48,769 

25,884 

16,434 

15,174 

7,508 

5,674 

M78 

2^022 

5,054 

2,321 

•129,507 

1  Reporta  incomplete. 

•  An  additional  306  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 

•  Including  incomplete  reports  of  1917. 

•  An  additional  74  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 

•  An  additional  1754  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 

•  An  additional  822  cars  received -in  L.  O.  L.  receipts. 
T  An  additional  512  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  receipts. 

■  An  additional  3,825  cars  received  in  L.  C.  L.  reoeipts. 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGBTAB LBS— Continued. 

Tablb  268. — Monthly  and  yearly  carlot  shipmtnU  of  14  commodities  (Jruk$  and  vm»- 
tables)  in  the  UmUdSUOet,  1917-1921. 


Crop  and  fear. 


Apples: 

1917..: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Oabbago: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

GantAloupes: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Celery: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Grapes: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Lettikc: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Onions: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Peach  C!^: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

11*20 

1921 

Pears: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Potatoes  (sweet): 

1919 

1920 

1921 

PotatoeH  (white): 

1917 

1918 

1919 •! 

1920 

192! , 

Strawberries: 

1917 

1918 , 

1919 

1920 

1921 

TomatooK: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Watcrmplons: 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Jan. 


^380 
2,362 
4,044 
4,303 
6^046 

1,' 

1,«)8 
2,182 
1,931 
2,852 


Feb. 


2,153 
3,232 
3,679 
4,419 
6,608 

463 

1,735 
2,017 
2,618 
2,296 


616 

816 

1,675 


767 


2,025  1,622 


2,356 

985 
901 


1,368 
2,038 


546 
1,047 

1,746 


717 


1,984 

355 
1, 032 


1,488  1,213 


1,159 


49 

1,123 
1,368 
2,085 

10,331 
9,489 
12,753 
12,883 
14,106 


29 

950 
1,634 


10 
115 


39 
268 
33 


74 
13 
109 
472 
273 


Mar.  I  Apr. 


3,175  1,280 
2,882  1,647 
2,063  1,006 
4,378  2,229 
5^695^2,819 


503  457 
1,790  8,379 
1,977^  1.831 
3,328^  3,936 
2,939  4,101 


723 
1,206 
1,764 


.  829 
1,353 
2,219 

232 

1,023 

949 

999 

1,724 


8 
20 

745 

1,150 
1,506 


6,0» 
12,558 


8,418 

10,943 

8,90813,714113,439 
8,72512,772  8,446 

11,97616,16414,893 


97 

865 

49 

44 

675 

22 

487 

874 

1,340 

938 


412 

708 
866 


1,090 
1,068 
1,974 


1,189 
1,938 
2,511 


May. 


966 

347 

480 

1,376 

1,476 

1,634 
8,734 
3,460 
3,941 
3^430 


51 
66 
475 
638 

507 
320 
255 


831 

1,172 
1,067 


2,670  3,960 
'  799  2,290 


2,462 
4.242 
2,559 

41 

1,119 

328 

45 

«  1,429 


220 
817 
792 


8,471 
11,528 


1, 

1,122 
911 
887 

3^128 

814 


1,027 

468 
1,686 


12 
460 
434 

0,746 
13,720 
0,883 
6,960 
14^987 

6,506 
6^321 
4,598 
8,511 
6,002 

3,961 


1,448   1,508 


1,924 
763 
2,754 

299 

18 

1,088 


June. 


July. 


801;      755 
229  1,149 

1,349 

1,865 

1,223  8;40&|l3;ia6 


189 
263 
404 


3,131 
1,604 
1,438 

1,508 
1,727 

3,468 
4,348 


6^003  7,144 


6,781 
7,074 

32 
21 
105 

4 
12 
13 

181 
366 
670 

1,156 

1,141 

646 

607 

833 

1,294 
4,021 
3,513 
1,588 
3,985 


23 


768 
646 
557 
612 
450 

5,883 
3,040 


5,318 
8,636 

44 

69 
137 

460 
366 
425 

395 

980 

1,309 

678 
1,177 
1,844 
1,030 
1,482 

6,149 
6,336 
9,216 
6,881 
%335 

1,954 
2,417 
1,513 

44 
03 
348 


14.71915,488 
16y069jl4,156 


13,303 
14,777 
17,645 

6,439 
1,417 
3,266 
3,473 
1,763 


13,855 
15,622 
17,041 

640 
177 
147 
403 
29 


3,070 


4,392 

4,988 
6,417 
11,248 


3,838  3,364 
3,028  1,967 


1,471 


3, 180}  3, 199 


1,861 


Aug. 


1,806  6,719(3L 

3,350  "- 

2,712 
8,8611i;(H3 


1,015 
1,306 
1,153 
1,005 
1,393 

5,564 
3,923 
4,756 
6,867 
5,990 

141 
150 
363 

3,837 
4,647 
3,160 

695 

934 

1,140 

1,434 
1,921 
1,909 
1,918 
3,048 

5,743 
5,185 
11,377 
6,384 
7,178 

3,820 
3,070 
6,538 

1,338 

686 

1,936 


1,91014. 


12, 

11,806^19, 

13,626 

13,592 

16,-- 


31 
101 
113 

11 

2,124 

850 

1,594 

1,071 


8,856 

10,299 

>,  872^13, 243 


15,01 

20, 199 10;299 

19, 


Sept. 


80514,165 
8,070^26,68013,663 

1,66616,854 

,284  23,087 
34^49814,458 


13,35033, 
11,(W3'J7. 


2,605 
3,361 
3,465 
1,791 
3,791 

2,184 
1,330 
3,834 
3,784 
3,153 

358 
421 
615 


Oct. 


Nov. 


6,078 
^051 
6.137 
5,399 
5,411 

306 
10 
338 
1S3 
171 


875  1,310  1,086 
356  1,811  1,483 
i;767^  1,440^  1,005 


13,02311,503 
12,00119,358 
16,67014,632 


653 

832 
1,302 


2,740  4,068 


3,075 


3,522  3,963 
3,675  4,910 
3,361  3,637 


11,081 
3,625 
6,485 

10,528 
5,107 

2,753 
4,850 
3,976 

3,904 
3,800 
3,043 


8581 

596 

1,249 


4,211 


2,501 
8,298 
3,411 
4,607 
2,609 

23 


13 


3,^3 

3,806 
1,074 

566 

1,388 
1,560 

1,348 
3,410 
1,702 
3,918 
1,345 

11 


3,968 
123^ 
104 

1,638; 
32' 


1,389  190 
3,634'  779 
1,279  TSd 


3,741 
3,338 
3,404 


3,311 
3,658 
2,022 


1,29333,54213,536 

1,84124,90215,442 

22,257  32,63517,362 

18,15531,522  26,075 

115^36,040  43, 230il6, — 


73810. 


18... 

34 

5S  3 

13  0 

1,868|  1,066 
3,171  1,361 
2,798i  1,899 
3,6:i9l  1,491 

2, 833       S47 


1,677, 
3,1741 


29 
65 
70, 


1 

M 
381 
403 
216 
428 

2 
18 


Dee. 


8,003 
6,320 
5,301 


875103,063 


6;  000 

1,038 
1,371 
1,346 
1,355 
3,044 


10 
13 
6 

037 
1,401 
1,766 

516 
1,017 

987 
1,186 
1,163 


40 
157 
S3 

1,4S3 
1,883 

2,036 


TotaL 


57,048 
68^840 
81,  ff- 


05,837 

20,354 
38,661 
24,083 
31,030 
33,030 

17,480 
13,610 
23,030 
23,377 
35,674 

6,440 
0,306 
13,438 

30,340 
30,306 
36,888 

8,018 
13,821 
18,685 

19,152 
23,027 
30,874 
35,950 
33,360 

37,337 
20,400 
30,923 
26,067 

5r,oe6 

10,158 
14,960 
12,772 

13,725 
16,254 
19,041 


7,120144,656 
8,891169,264 
9,532181,277 
0,7551178,283 
"^  409219,438 


15,005 

8,452 

8,105 

8.493 

10,681 

14,115 
15,471 
39|  14,503 


15,556 
17,169 


30.960 
65  39,255 
46.483 
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SUGAR. 

Table  269. — Siigar:  Production  in  the   United  States  and  its  possessions,    1856S7  to 

1921-29} 

Data  for  1912-13  and  subeequenUv  beet  sugar,  also  Louisiana  and  Hawaii  cane  sugar,  estimated  by 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultore;  Porto  Rico,  by  Treasury  Department  of  Porto  Kloo;  Ptiiiippine 
Islands,  prodnetion  estimated  by  the  Philipptne  Department  of  iVgricuituro  and  exports  foryears  endtng 
June  30.    For  sources  of  data  for  earlier  years,  see  Yearbook  for  1912,  p.  650.    A  short  Coo  is  2,000  pounds. 


Year. 


AveraRp: 

l<sr.6-57tol»«Wl. 
1861-62  to  1865-66. 
1866-67  to  1870-71. 
1871-72  to  1875-76. 
1876-77  to  1880-81.... 
1881-82  to  1885-86... 

188^-87  to  1800-91... 
1801-92  to  180&-96.... 
1896-97  to  1900-1901. 

1901-2  to  1906-« 

1906-7  tOl910-ll.... 


1901-2. 
1902-3. 
1903-4. 
1904-5. 
1906-6. 


Beet 

sugar 

(chiefly 

refined), 


Short  ttma. 


269 
i48 


470 
692 


1,922 

19,406 

68,287 

239,730 

479,153 


1^,606 
213,406 
2«,604 
242,113 
312,921 


1906-7 483,613 

1907-8 463,628 

1908-9 425,884 

1909-10 '  512,469 

1910-11 1  510,172 

19U-12 1  599,500 

1912-13 ;  602,556 

1913-14 733,401 

1914-15 1  722,054 

1915-16 874,220 


1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 
1921-22. 


820,657 
765,207 
760,960 
726,461 
1,0«»,021 
1,020,489 


Cane  sugar  (chiefly  raw). 


Looisi- 
ana. 


SliorttOM. 
132,402 
74,  OK 
44,768 
67,341 
104,920 
124,838 

163,0«0 
238,655 
282,309 
352,063 
348,544 


Other 
States.^ 


360,277 
168,734 
255,804 
398, 195 
377,162 

257,600 
380,800 
397,600 
364,000 
342,720 

352,874 
153,573 
292,698 
242,700 
137,500 

803,900 
243,600 
280,900 
121,000 
169,127 
324,431 


Short  tong, 
6,»78 
1,945 
3,818 
4,113 
6,327 
7,280 

3,439 
6,634 
4,405 
12,126 
13,634 


Porto 
Rioo. 


Short  ton9. 
75,334 
71,766 
96,114 
87,606 
76,679 
87,441 

70,112 
33,280 
61,292 
141,478 
282,186 


Hawaii. 


Short  tons. 


27,040 
76,075 

125,440 
162,538 
282,585 
403,308 
516,041 


Philip- 
pine 
Islands.* 


Short  tons, 
46,446 
54,488 
81,485 
119,567 
169,067 
189,277 

186,129 
286,629 
134,722 

108,978 
145,832 


Totel. 


Short  font. 
260,190 
202,503 
226,633 
279,020 
383,403 
486,633 

555,091 

807.142 

823,600 

1,257,673 

1,785,370 


4,048 

4,139 

22,176 

16,800 

13,440 

14,560 
13,440 
16,800 
U,200 
12,320  1 

8,000 
9,000 
7,800 
3,920 
1,120 

7,000 
2,240 
3,600 
1,125 
6,987 
3,270 


103, 152 
100,576  1 
138,006 
151,088  i 
214,480  ; 

206, 8W  , 
2:«),095  ' 
277,093 
346,786  I 
349,840 

371,076 
398,0(^1 
351,666  ; 
346,490 
483,690! 


355,611 
437,991 
367,475 
426,248 
429,213 

440,017 
521, 123 
535,156 
517,090 
566,821 

595,038 
MG,524 
612,000 
646,000 
592,763 


75,011 
123,108 

82,855 
12),  271 
138,645 

132,602 
167,242 
123,876 
140,783 
164,668 

205,046 
^340,077 
^408,339 
»  421, 192 
M12,274 


1,082,705 
1,252,984 
1,107.100 
1,359,715 
1,485,861 

1,535,255 
1,776,328 
1,776,409 
1,892,328 
1,946,531 

2,181,534 
2,144,734 
2,4a'i,904 
2,382,356 
2,501,467 


503,081 

644,663 

*  425, 266 

2,704,567 

453,794 

576,700 

474,745 

2,516,286 

406,002 

600,312 

453,346 

2,605.010 

485,071 

556,343 

466,912 

2,356,902 

480,818 

521,76© 

606,499 

2,8a5,21l 

1  Census  returns  give  produotloin  of  beet  sugar  for  1399  an  81,729  short  tons;  for  1904, 253,921;  1909.  501,682; 
production  of  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana  for  1839, 50,974  short  tons;  1349, 226,001  hogsheads;  18o9, 221,726  hogs- 
heads; I860,  80,706  hogsheads;  1879,  171,703  hogsheads;  1889,  143,062  abort  tons;  1898,  278,497  short  tons; 
1899,  15^.583;  and  1909,  325,513  short  tons;  oane  sugar  m  other  States,  1839,  491  short  tons;  in  1849,  21,576 
hogsheads;  in  1859, 9,256  hogsheads;  in  I860.  6,337  hogsheads;  in  1879,  7,166  hogsheads;  in  1889,  4,580  short 
toils;  in  1*^^,  1,691;  and  in  1909, 8,687  short  tons. 

3  Includes  Texas  only,  subsequent  to  1902-3.    XJaoiicial  returns  prior  to  1918-19. 

«  Exports  for  years  ending  June  30. 

« Complete  data  not  avaUable  for  this  period.  Producstion  In  1873-79,  1,254  short  tons;  in  1879-80,  1,304 
short  t<»jis. 

*  Production. 
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SUGAR— Continued . 
Table  21(^,— Sugar  heels  arid  heel  sugar:  Produclion  in  the  United  StaleSj  191S-19tl, 


Item  and  yoar. 


Area  and  prodactlmi  of  sugar  beets.i 


Call 
foniia. 


Colo- 
rado. 


Idaha 


Michi- 
gan. 


Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 


Ohio. 


Utah. 


Wl3- 

oon- 
sin. 


Other 
States. 


United 
States. 


Planted  (1,000  acres): 

1920 

1021 

Harvested  (1,000  acres): 

1920 

1921 

Per  cent  of  planted: 

1920 

1921 

Beets  paid  for  (1,000  short 
tons): 

1920 

1921 

Yield  per  acre  (short  tons): 

1920 

1921 

Farm  value  (1,000  dollars): 

1920 

192L 

Price  to  growers  per  short  ton 
(dollars): 

1920 

1921 

Factorici  operating  (number): 

1920 

1921 

Average  length  of  campaign 
(days): 

1921*.'.''*.**''*.*.'**'.'.*.''!!!! 

Sugar  made  (chiefly  refined): 

1920  (1.000  short  tons) 

1921  (1,000  short  tons) 

Sugar  leets  used: 

Area  harvested— 

1920  (1,000  acres) 

1921  (1,000  acres) 

Average  vield  per  acre- 
Ida)  (sliort  tons) 

1921  (short  tons) 

Beets  worked— 

1920  (1,000  short  tons). 

1921  ( 1 ,000  short  tons) . 
Analysis  of  I  eets: 

Percentage  of  sucrose— 

1920  (per  cent) 

1921  (percent) 

Purity  coefQcient— 

1920  (per  cent) 

1921(peroent) 

Recovery  of  sucrose: 

PerciBntage  of  weight  of 
l.eets— 

1920  (per  cent) 

1921  (p«:cent) 

Percentage  of  sucrose  in 

beets— 

1920  (per  cent) 

1921  (percent) 

Loss: 

1920  (per  cent) 

1921  (percent) , 


136 
136 


123 
121 


9a  «0 
88.91 


1,074 
1,046 

8.74 
8.67 

14,096 
7,841 


13.13 
7.50 


168 
171 


123 
131 


8.62 

1,002 
1,040 


17.66 
17.80 


81.44 
81.46 


16.97 
16.48 


9a  43 
92.58 


1.69 
1.32 


254 
214 


200 


86.69 
93.48 


2,325 
2,279 

ia58 
11.30 

27,627 
14,316 


11.88 
6w28 


294 

295 


200 

9.86 
ia79 

2,166 
2,150 

15.81 
15.66 

86.15 
83.28 


13.60 
13.66 


86.02 
87.23 


2.21 
2.00 


78.82 
78.56 


806 


8.77 
9.18 

4,787 
2,280 


12.10 
6.00 


8.97 

8.57 


406 
355 


16.26 
17.45 


86.42 
86.54 


13.98 
15.00 


85.08 
91.63 


2.28 
1.46 


164 
164 


150 
148 


91.81 
00.26 


1,313 
1,158 

8.78 
7.86 

13,236 
7,002 


laos 

6.07 


166 
122 


ISO 
148 

8.82 
7.56 

1,244 
1,117 


16.70 
13.28 


84.04 
81.68 


13.34 
ia05 


84.48 
82.45 


2.45 
2.33 


01.63 
100.66 


718 
773 

0.03 
ia72 

8,587 
5,076 


11.06 
6.57 


110 
106 


00 
105 


0.26 

iai2 


670 
730 


15.74 
16  60 


83.04 
84.55 


13.37 
14.43 


84.94 


2.37 
2.17 


40 


01.28 
01.20 


436 
264 

8.86 
8.10 

4,313 
1,583 


0.80 
6.00 


100 
62 


7.77 
7.61 


248 


15.44 
13.41 


82.45 
81.41 


12.31 
ia46 


70.73 
78.00 


8.13 
2.95 


116 
111 


113 
112 


96.96 
101.21 


1,390 
1,152 

12.35 
10.26 

16,713 
6,341 


12.03 
5.51 


102 

78 


163 
156 


113 
112 

11.20 
0.66 

1,261 
1,084 


15.62 
ia52 


84.27 
84.72 


12.89 
14.37 


82.52 
86.09 


2.73 
2.15 


71.88 
01.48 


190 
148 

9.19 
8.82 

1,940 
1,084 


ia20 
7.00 


8.16 
7.06 


160 
133 


15.86 
13.47 


82.53 

82L11 


12.40 

laco 


78.18 
78.62 


3.46 

2.SS 


78 


88.54 
80.63 


696 
588 

8.76 
8.23 

8,026 
3,681 


11.52 
6.26 


a07 
7.60 


642 

548 


15.46 
15l41 


83.12  i 
81.  S9  I 


13.06 
13.50 


84.48 
87.61 


2.40 

1.91 


978 


872 
815 


89.08 
92.36 


8,538 
7,782 

9.70 
0.56 

99,324 
40,154 


11.63 
6.32 


07 
92 


01 
76 

1,080 
1,020 


872 
816 

a  17 
0.10 

7,991 

7,414 


15.99 

15.  n 


88.96 
83.09 


13.  C3 
13.76 


85.24 
87.25 


2.36 

2.01 


>  Acreage  and  production  of  beets  are  credited,  as  in  former  reports,  to  the  State  in  which  the  l>eets  i 
made  into  sugar. 
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SUGAR— Oontinued. 

Table  270. — Svjgar  huts  and  heel  sugar:  Production  in  the  United  States,  1912-1921 — 

Continued. 


Item. 


Uxated  States. 


1012       1913       1014       1015       1016       1017       1018-      1010       1020  \   1021 


Planted  (1,000  acres) 

llaryested  (1.000  acres) 

Percent  of  planted 

Boots  paid  for  ( 1,000  tons) .... 

Yield  per  acre  (tons) 

Farm  value  (1,000  ddlars) 

Price  to  growers  per  ton  (dol- 
lars)  

Factories  operatins  (number) 
Average  length  of  campaign 

(days) 

Sugar  made,  chiefly  refined 

(1,000  short  tons) 

Sugar  beets  used: 

Area  harvested  (1,00Q  acres) 
Average    yield   per  acre 

(short  tons) , 

Beets  worked  (1^000  short  tons) 
Analysis  of  beet: 

Percentage  of  sucrose  > 

Purity   coefficient  <    (per 

cent) 

Recovery  of  sucrose:  * 

Percentage  of  weight  of 

beet 

Percentage  of  sucrose  In 

beets 

Loss  (per  cent)^ 


655 


5,618 

10.20 

32,871 

5.82 
73 

86 

603 

555 

0.41 
5,224 

16.31 

84.40 

13.26 

81.30 
3.05 


635 

580 

01.33 

5,886 

10.10 

33,401 

5.60 
71 

85 

733 

580 

0.76 
5,660 

15.78 


12.06 


82.13 
2.82 


515 

483 

03.04 

5,585 

11.60 

30,438 

5.45 
60 

85 

722 


laoo 

5,288 
16.38 
83.80 

13.65 

83.33 
2.73 


664 

611 

02.02 

6,511 

10.70 

36,050 

5.67 
67 

02 

874 

611 

laio 

6,150 
16.40 
84.38 

14.21 

86.17 
2.28 


768 

665 

86.57 

6,228 

0.36 

38,130 

6.12 
74 

80 

821 

665 

8.00 
5,020 

16.80 

84.74 

13.86 

85.08 
2.44 


807 

665 

82.42 

5,080 

0.00 

44,102 

7.39 
01 

74 

765 

665 

8.46 
5,626 

16.28 

83.80 

13.60 

83.54 
2.68 


600 

504 

86.13 

5,040 

10.01 

50,404 

10.00 
80 

81 

761 

594 

0.30 
5,578 

16.18 

84.70 

13.64 

84.30 
2.54 


800 

602 

77.77 

6,421 

0.27 

75,420 

11.74 
80 

78 

726 


8.50 
5,888 

14.48 

82.84 

12.34 

85.22 
2.14 


078 

872 

89.15 

8,638 

0.70 

00,324 

11.63 
07 

01 

1,080 

872 

0.17 
7,001 

16.00 

83.06 

13.63 

85.24 
2.36 


882 

815 

01.73 

7,782 

0.55 

40,154 

6.32 
02 

76 

1,020 

815 

0.10 
7,414 

15.77 

88.00 

13.76 

87.25 
2.01 


*  Based  upon  weight  of  beets. 

*  Percentage  of  suoTGse  (pure  sugar)  in  the  total  soluble  solids  of  the  beets. 
<  Percentage  of  sucrose  actually  extracted  by  foctori^. 

*  Percentage  of  sucrose  (based  upon  the  weight  of  beets)  remaining  in  molasses  and  pulp. 

Table  271. — Cane-stLgar  production  of  Louisiana,  1911-1921. 
[Figures  for  1020  are  from  returns  made  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  are  subject  to  revision.] 


Yoarofcane 
harvest. 


Factories 
in  opera- 
tion. 


Sugar 
made. 


Average 
sugar 
made 
per  ton 
of  cane. 


Cane  used  for  sugar. 


Molasses  made.^ 


Area. 


Average  I    Produo- 
per  acre,  i       tion. 


Total. 


Per  ton 
of  sugar. 


1011., 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 

1915. 
191G. 
1917. 
1018. 

1019. 
1920. 
1921. 


Number. 
188 
126 
153 
140 

136 
150 
140 
134 

121 
122 
124 


Short  tons. 
362,874 
153,573 
292,698 
242,700 

137,600 
303,000 
243,600 
280,000 

121,000 
160. 127 
321,431 


Pounds. 
120 
142 
130 
152 

135 
140 
128 
135 

120 

138.1 

155.2 


Acres. 

810,000 

107,000 

248,000 

213,000 

183,000 
221,000 
244,000 
231,200 

179,900 
182,843 
226,366 


Short  tons. 

10 

11 

17 

15 

11 
18 
15.6 
18 

10.5 
13.6 
18.5 


Short  tons. 
6,887,202 
2, 162, 674 
4,214,000 
3,109,000 

2,018,000 
4,072,000 
8,813,000 
4,170,000 

1,883,000 
2, 492, 524 
4,180,780 


OaUons. 
35,062,625 
14,302,169 
24,046,320 
17,177,443 

12,743,000 
26,154,000 
30,728,000 
28,049,000 

12,001,000 
16, 856. 867 
25,428,841 


OaUons. 
99 


82 
71 


120 
100 

107 
100 
78 


I  Figures  for  molasses,  1911-1914,  are  as  reported  by  the  Louisiana  Sucar  Planters'  Association;  figures 
for  later  years  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  u.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  272. — Area  of  tugar  cane  and  production  of  caiie  nrup,  UrUUd  Stalea,  1920  i 

19iSl, 


Total  caue  area. 


Btato. 


Area  harvested  for 
sirap. 


1921  1920 


!  Acrti. 

South  CaroUna 8,700 

Georgia I  fil.lOO 

Florida •  34,000 

Alabama. •  71,000 

Mississippi.. I  39,200 

Loubiiana 288, 100 

Texas 18,000 

Arkansas 3, 000 

ToUl 1  623,100 


Aeret. 
8,200 
53,100 
28,000 
55,000 

33,100 

268,800 

16,400 

3,200 


466,300 


1921 


Acrt9. 
8,200 
46,200 
30,000 
00,000 

33,700 
21,500 
12,000 
2,400 


213,000 


1920 


Aeret. 

7,800 

44,100 

24,000 

42,000 

28,300 
18,300 
7,100 
2,500 


174,100 


Simp  made. 


1921 


Qalbmt. 
830,000 

7,322,000 
0,300,000 
8,790,000 

7,858,000 

7,053,000 

3,192,000 

437.000 


41,457,000 


1920 


(TaOoM. 

ffiS,000 
9,607lOOO 
5,UQ^O0O 
7, 655, 060 

7,358»O0O 

4,540,000 

2,215,000 

437,000 


38,960,000 


Note.— Care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  sorcfaum  from  the  above  estimates,  sliico  this  crop  la  sometimes 
confused  with  sugar  cane.  The  production  oi  molasses  (a  by-product  from  sugar)  fai  Louisiana  is  forecast 
at  22,568,000  gaUons  for  1021,  as  &)nq>ared  vtth  16,857,000  gaUons  in  1020. 

Table  27S.— -Total  and  per  capita  mgar  $uppkf  of  the  UmUd  States,  1901-'19t0. 

The  "supply"  shvnm  below  oonslrts  of  donustlo  prodnetioii,  phn  Imports,  minus  experts,  and  is 
quoted  from  the  StatisUcal  Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1918,  pp.  560-561.  for  all  ymK  except  1919. 
Figures  for  1919  are  based  upon  the  Bureau  of  Crc^  Estimates  reports  on  production  and  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  reports  on  exports  and  imports.  The  average  per  capita  supply  is  com- 
putod  from  the  Census  estimates  of^ population  for  June  1,  each  year.  No  affowance  nas  been  made  for 
84igar  carried  over  ffora  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next. 


Supply 

Supply 

Supply     , 

Supply 

("consump- 
tion") of 

("consump- 
tion'') of 

("  consump- 
tion") if 

tlon»')or 

Year 

sugar. 

Year 

sugar. 

Year 

sugar.      1 

Year 

sugar. 

ending 
June  30. 

ending 
June  30. 

ending 
June  30. 

' 

ending 
June  30. 

Per  I 

1 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Total. 

cap- 

Total. 

cap- 

Total. 

cap-  1 
ita.  1 

Total. 

cap- 

ita. 

ita. 

iti: 

MVr 

MtH- 

Mil- 

Mil^ 

lions 

Uont 

Uons 

UOM 

of  lbs. 

Lbs. 

of  lb*. 

1,6s. 

of  lb*. 
7,t?36 

Lbs.  1 

7.960 

Lbs. 

1901 

5,685 

71.96 

1908 

6,401 

75.74 

1911 

77.81 

1916 

79.10 

1902 

5,019 

63.35 

1907 

7,090 

81.19 

1912 

7,802 

82. 7S 

1917 

8,468 

82.97 

1903 

6,380 

78,92 

1988 

6,591 

74.11 

1913 

8,324 

85. 4.-^. 

1918 

8,090 

7&20 

1904 

5,662 

68.00 

1909 

7,2ffl 

80.43 

1914 

8,794 

89.91' 

1919 

8,727 

88.72 

1905 

5,026 

71.66 

1910 

Ave.  1906- 

7,360 

79.87 

1915 

Ave.  1911- 

8,627 

86.941 

1920 

Ave  1916- 

9,736 

92.10 

Ave.  1901- 

' 

1905 

5,734 

7a  91 

1910 

6,963 

78L27 

1916 

8,169 

84.43| 

! 

1920 

19211 

8,596 
10,568 

83.96 
08L6S 

1  Preliminary. 
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SUGAR— Continued. 

Tablb  274. — Cane  sugar  production  of  Hawaii^  191S-19tO, 

[Figures  for  1990  are  snbjeet  to  revision.) 


I 


Island^  and  year  end- 
ing Sept.  80. 


j  Aver- 
age 
length 
of  cam- 
paign. 


HawaU: 

l»2l 

IftiiO 

Kaaai: 

1921 

1920 

Maui: 

1021 

1020 

Oahu: 

1921 

1920 

Territory  of  HavalL* 

1921 

1920 

1919 

19LH .• 

1917 

1910 

19ir) 

1914 

1913 


Dapt. 
191 
168 

219 
201 

177 
138 

243 
2» 

202 
175 
178 
184 
190 
ISO 
195 
183 
160 


Sugar 
made. 


Short  tons. 
196,267 
166,062 

83,569 
101,938 

116,630 
135,806 

lift,  113 
198,831 

521,579 

556,727 
600,312 
576,700 
M4,663 
592,763 
646,000 
612,000 
546,524 


Cane  used  for  sugar. 


Area  har- 
vested. 


Average 
yielcf 


Acres.     Short  tons. 
53,600  34 

50,800  81 


19,800 
21,909 

19,200 
19,000 

21,500 
21,500 

118,100 
114,100 
119,700 
119,800 
128,909 
115,419 
113,200 
112,700 
114,600 


Production 


Short  tons. 
1,790,000 
1,506,090 

884,000 
897.000 

876,000 
947,000 

1,167,090 
1,084,000 


Total 

area 

in  cane. 


A  l7: 
i|,7ll 
1 ,  ^  '<'• 

4.^- VI 
f.   Is-. 

1,1  Til 


Acres. 

108,200 

115,400 

42,700 
42,800 

38,500 
44,300 

47,100 
43, 401) 

»C,500 
247,900 
239.900 
270,800 
245,100 
24«,3.T2 
939,800 


Average  oTtraotion 
of  sugar. 


Percent 
of  cane. 


Perctnt. 
10.91 
11.67 

9.45 
11.70 

13.31 
14.35 

11.. "to 
12.46 

11.20 
12.42 
12.  G.'. 
11.88 
12.35 
12.20 
12.46 
12.  19 
12.  21 


Per  short 

ton 
of  cane. 


Pounds. 
218 
988 

1^ 
234 

206 
287 

228 
249 

224 
248 
953 
238 
247 
944 
249 
2.')0 


I 
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SUGAR-^Continued. 

Table  275. — Sugar:  International  trade^  calendar  years  1909-19t0. 

The  following  kinds  and  grades  have  beon  induded  under  the  head  of  sui^r:  Brown,  white 
caramel,  chancaca  (Pom),  crystal  cube,  maple,  muscovado,  panela.    The  following  have  been  e 
"Candy"  (meaning  confectionery),  confectionery,  glucosd,  grape  sugar,  jaggery,  molMsetf,  and 
Sec  "  General  note,*'  Table  125. 


Country. 


Average,  1909-1913 


Imports.   ExjMJTts 


1918 


Imports.  Exports 


1919 


Imports.   Exports. 


1920 


Imports.  Exports. 


PRINCIPAL  BXPOBT- 
INQ  COUNTRIES. 


Austria-Hungary. . 

Barbados 

Belgium 

Braril 

British  Quiana.... 


Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. 
Dutch  £ast  Indies. . . 

Fiji 

France 


Germany 

Quadeloupo. . 
Martinique... 

Mauritius 

Netherlands.. 


Peru 

.  Philippine  Islands... 

Reunion 

Russia 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

PRINCIPAL  mPORT- 
ING  COUNTRIES. 


Argentina 

Australia 

British  India 

British  South  Africa. . 
Canada 


Chile 

China 

Denmark.. 
Egypt..... 
Finland... 


Italy 

Japan 

New  Zealand.. 
NcH^ay 


Persia 

Portugal 

Singapore 

Switzerland. 


United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Other  countries... 


1,000 

pounds. 

7.884 

1466 

16,784 

1234 

U2,234 

1,312 

«i;633 

7,124 

<771 

872,395 

6,973 

890 

461 

14 

166,443 

1,461 

7,900 

»4 

7,487 
U,045 


162,466 

1,431,980 

61,282 

696,786 

169,981 

687,243 

43,627 

86,041 

100,158 

18, 
353,885 
125,924 
104,651 

218,708 

79,262 

163,220 

236^403 

3,707,211 

4,245,034 

954,657 


1,000 

pound*. 

1,607,659 

61,G57 

308,952 

76,668 

212,393 

4,019,798 
184,703 

2,826,111 
157,633 
413,795 

1,746,322 
75,270 
85,110 
462,610 
400,980 

293,472 
868,866 

83,316 
687^028 

87,610 


144 

536 

63,222 

1,613 

1,639 

181 
29,867 
46,073 
16.171 


1,000 
poundt. 


IfiOO     j     1,000 
pounds,     pounds. 


1,000 
pound». 


74,384. 


74 


294 

992 

5,470 


254,926 
210,340!. 

7,298,916! 

264,6241 

3,396,304 


110,294 
231 


417,493 


136,914 


164 
446 


68,651 
46,661 
403,931 
61,027 

486,486 

602,426 

83,246 


606 
120,407 
126,966 


1 1. 114 


95,878 


65,207 
79,368 
287,612 


299 


73,489 

117,770 

1,190,562 

45,091 

657,926 

195,774 

1,165,173 

106 

40,704 

7,548 

81,638 
496,720 
112,974 

75,635 

124,875 
44,3ol 
415,363 
160,649 

2,016,755 

5,170,976 

373,963 


78,634 


21 

1,956 

71,221 

5,533 

6,872 

7,249 
26,905 
23,263 
37,659 


235 

250,198 

2,335 


3,701 

31 

358,265 


1,804 
407,296 
190,267 


Total.. 


14,260,121 


14,944,141 


12,993,316 


14,794,283 


86 

798 

6,195 


1,264,263 


113,819 
50,222 
153,063 
186,234 

8,995,775 
357,885 

4,115,614 
144,140 
173,836 


IfiOO 
pouniL 
132,606 


IfiOO 


127,356 
13 


1,832,178 
203,166 


2 
106,134 

196 
3,261 


667,610 
86,240 

699,929 
299,950 


1 
92,826 


6,379 


53 


181,318 

252,683 

941,930 

9,661 

1,069,808 

198,022 

691,717 

4,142 

27,574 

62,468 

175,224 
606,457 
131,340 
187,229 

82,557 
64,741 


84,685 


3,203 

840 

62,864 

38,228 

246,980 

1,378 
32,833 
20,808 
27,973 


64 

161,841 

2,643 


5,636 
24 


231,322 

3,600,118 

7,028,620 

406*141 


91,848 
879,066 


2,867 

1,476;  488 

743,905 


18 
116,00 
160,383 
34^612 


163,520 
186,247 

U,1G2 


402,262 
167,827 


397,679 
'iii,'948 


704,286 

4,339 

780,877 

163,006 
614,305 
1,038 
82,407 
66,203 


25,078  S9 
396,609  135,7-^ 
188,267  1,0>7 
200,313 


88,801 
32,860 

Ttt^oeo 

06 
46,621 
38,558 
30,413 


78,849 
1 


8,036,176         6,212 

8,073,760,     924,192 

424  136      648,788 


17,327,673 


18,836,381 16,863,116  4,154,9  9 


iPoor-year  average. 


*  One-year  average. 


I  Three-year  avenea. 
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»  Tabiis  276. — ^tc^of  pHnktction  of  undermentioned  countries,  campaigns  of  1909-10  to 

1919-tO. 

BBKT  SUGAR  (BAW). 


Country. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

UniUi  States 

.  Canada 


Total. 


Aostria 

BelgjLum 

Bulgaria 

Csechoslovalda. 
Denmark 


France 

Germany. . . 

Hungary 

Italy 

Yugoslavia., 


Netherlands. 

Poland 

Rumania 

Runia 


Average 
1909-10  to 
191^14. 


Short  tmu, 
60B,«2O 
11,457 


621,077 


48,  IM 

276,075 

7,688 

1,017,237 

127,602 

759,426 

2,296,131 

467,7^2 

208,675 

20,948 

2f6,3U 

279,374 

59,934 

1,726,231 


Spain 116,727 

Sweden 153,581 

Switcerland I        4,390 


191&-16 


Short  torn, 
874,220 
19,758 


888,978 


110,926 
12,777 


Total ;  7,819,296 


OCEAKU. 

Australia 


148,475 

149,802 

1,678,402 

306,999 

166,781 


1916-17         1917-18 


ShartUmt,  JShorttont, 
820,657  '      765,207 
8,512  11,688 


829,169 


Short  ton». 
760,950 
25,016 


776,895 


140,473 
9,946 


123,684 

2(M,406 

1,72!,  260 

289,107 

169,690 


268,826        286,102 


1,823,002  I  1,460,800 
139,280 
**i,'984' 


117,334 
liO,380  '. 
2,616  I 


136,869 
11,543 


140,653 

220,762 

1,726,483 

173,021 

102,100 


214,891 


1,133,804 
164,317 


4,921,950  [  4,532,630  |  4,013,486 


719 


627  t 


2,182  i    1,904 


1918-19  ;  191»-20 


785,996 


77,964 

3,7  3 

687,553 

117,836 

121,374 

l,i83,807 

97,5.7 

119,521 


181,986 


817,793 
169,223 


Short  toils. 

726, 451 

18,920 


Short  tons. 

1,090,021 

38,828 


745,371 


6,657 

151,516 

13,071 

650,325 

176,368 

170,909 

808,301 

12,477 

186,001 


263,110 

198,411 

1,213 

86,637 

91,089 


3,378,340  I  2,722,053 


1920-21 


1, 128, 844 


15,432 

267,869 

8,267 

770,386 

131,922 

370,082 

,211,944 

36,376 

149,913 


314,486 

188,493 

16,634 

65,116 

101,456 
180,777 


3,824,992 


Qrftndtotal i  8,441,092  I  5, ai6, 565  I  6,363,971     4,792,»5    4, 164, 336  j  3, 467, 424  I  4, 963, 836 


CANE  SUGAR. 


NORTH. 

Unitel  States: 

I>ouisiana 

Texas 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rioo 

Vi  gin  Islands 

Central  America: 

British  Honduras 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Mexico ^. 

West  Indies: 
British— 

Antiga 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 

St.  Christopher 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Trididad  and  Tobago. 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. . . 

French- 
Guadeloupe 

Martinique 


Total. 


301,173 

9,6(M 

567,495 

363,474 

9,212 

676 
2,922 
8,284 


6,000 
13,616 
163,000 


12,919 

27,788 

23,856 

222 

13,253 

5,436 

3tf 

51,275 

2,295,353 

106,539 

40,917 
42,567 


137,600 

1,120 

503,763 

483,590 

15,000 

784 
6,740 
33,069 
2,900 
10,000 
18,818 
71,660 


12,218 

82,411 

26,562 

467 

10,244 

6,184 

253 

65,881 

3,436,619 

140,443 

39,256 
37,968 


306,900 

7,000 

644,663 

603,081 

6,720 


6,538 
33,069 


16,000 


65,115 


30,709 

77^091 

43^731 

829 

19,010 

6,011 

699 

71,939 

8,441,771 

149,913 

35,090 
23,017 


218,000 

2,240 

670,700 

453,794 

6,048 


33,009 


12,000 
20,386 
88,680 


19, 181 

68, 195 

88,201 

829 

16,864 

3,616 

632 

79,140 

8,957,061 

172,800 

30,861 
22,831 


280,900 

3,500 

600,312 

406,002 

10,080 


4,225 
25,142 


12,000 
30,515 
78,400 


14,679 

34,301 

48,160 

65 


4,100 

638 

50,687 

4,596,710 

186,682 

29,326 
11,230 


4,066,391     6,239>530    ^404^010     6,786,110  |  6,477,657     5,970,919 


131,000 

1,135 

656,343 

485,071 

13,888 


14,816 


16,000 

15,304 

103,040 


18,667 

77,983 

62,500 

151 


4,928 

1,272 

53,502 

4,209,349 

225,920 
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169,127 

6,987 

621, 759 

489,818 


110,230 


11,390 

62,957 

42,560 

151 


5,682 

560 

65,426 

4,408,365 

229,278 


6,124,296 
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Tablb  276. — Sugar  produUioH  of  undermentioned  ootmiriM,  oam-paign^  of  1909-10  to 

/9i9-fO— Continued. 

CANE  8UQAR— Oantliiixed. 


Country. 


Average 
190»-10to 
1913-14. 


1915-lfl 


191&-17 


1917-18 


1918-19 


UMA-ao 


1990-21 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina 

Bnwfl 

Oulana: 

British , 

Dutch 

Paraguay , 

Peru 

Total , 

EUROFB. 

S];>ain 

ASIA. 

British  India 

Formosa 

Japan 

Java , 

Philippine  MandB 

Total , 

AFRICA. 

Egypt, 

Mauritius 

Natal 

Portuguese  East  Africa... 
Reunion , 

Total 

OCRANXA. 

.Vtistralia 

Fiji 

Total 

Total  cane  sugar 

Total  beet  and  cane 
sugar 


Short  Um9. 
198,863 
38,274 

100,194 

12,571 

1,363 

210,608 


SkarttonM, 
1M,572 
480,114 

128,007 
9,091 
2,355 

304,280 


Short  tonM, 
92,009 
413,802 

121,108 

16,829 

869 

279,077 


Short  tont, 
97,086 
492,728 

120,407 

12,367 

808 

316,890 


Skartiom, 
139,408 
440,479 

«0,36O 

8,900 

619 

330,000 


Short  tofu. 
328,090 
490,086 

107,690 


Short  tone, 
»0,9M> 
579,919 

100,400 


2,746 
392,000 


885,805 


502,873     1,094,878 


929,909 


1,040,335     1,015,871 


! 


1,320,805  I  1,303,154 


17,059 


4,700 


6,053 


6,297 


6,921 


f,452 


6,864 


2,614,826 
192^290 
75,718 

1,613,786 
170,147 


4,566,626 


2,950,080 

361,618 

78,301 

1,796,668 
412,274. 


3,057,000 

604,897 

99,914 

8,008,521 
425>a00 


3,706,390 
618,080 
141,438 

1,960,118 
474,746 


6,608,821 


6,096,198 


9,617,440 
379,333 
102,428 

1,478,103 
453,346 


3,301,060 
321,614 


1,472,796 
406,912 


6,803,710  5^030^640 


6,622,408 


I 


67,128 
233,071 
88,105 
27,800 
41,658 


109,088 
236,463 
112,000 
41,128 
48,320 


112,080 

230,419 

128,240 

40,406 

49,604 


87,620 
248,531 
119,000 
47,926 
46,462 


45%  422 


216,331 
84,629 


541,999 


179,788 
105^677 


560,749 


216,201 
134^998 


649,6 


364,941 
109,014 


800,960        286,365 


861,193 


403,^ 


9,971,231  |12,764,793   13,400,777 


18,412,828   18,671,348 


14,048,946 


83,603 
278>lWr 
164,  a' 0 
22,724 
65,116 


99,207 
207,308 
168,000 
38,580 
36,044 


603,769 


219,358 
72,070 


008,739 


181,774 
81,743 


291,428        203,617         230.061 


2,700,800 
8^,805 


1,678,617 
008^  4W 


L7S1 


8&184 
^386 
170,368 
44,092 
44.096 


088,121 


183.02'* 
66,  laS 


13,426,286  118,799,460  13,056.260 

■■■■   =  "'-^        ,     ,a  .. 


18,704,749 


19,441,181   17,500,662   17,260,884 


18,510.096 


Table  217.— Sugar:  Total  production  of  countries  ae  reported  1895-1896  to  1920-19^1. 


Year. 


Production. 


Cane.! 


Short  tone. 

1895-96 3,250,000 

1896-97 3,171.000 

1897-98 3,206,000 

1<»8"99 3,3-35.000 

l}<99-i900 1  3, 389,000 

1000  1901 1  4,081,000 

1901-2 1  6,818,000 

1902  3 6,7.H2.000 

1903-1 6.009.000 

190 :  .^ 7.062,000 

lOaVfl 7,551.000 

1906  7 1  8,3«5,0CO 

1907-8 1  7,926,000 


Beet. 


Sh    ': 

■■■K. 

4, 

00 

5, 

00 

5, 

00 

5, 

00 

6, 

uo 

6, 

00 

7, 

00 

6,.-. 

,JJO 

6,835 

.000 

6,525,000 

8,090,000 

7,587,000 

7,390,000 

Total. 


8  \V  I  1-100 

i.r's^.nOO 
71  00 
'.iJiOO 
'-T-i  lOo 
^?  00 
.•■;fl^OO 
n.'OO 
13, 157, 000 
15, 641, 000 
15,952,000 
15,316,000 


S 

s 

9 

10 
14 
13 
13 


Year. 


1908M) 

1909-10.... 
1910-11.... 

1911-12 , 

1912-15 

1913-14.... 
1914-15.... 
191^-10.... 
1916  17.... 
1917-18.... 
1918-19.... 
1919-20. . . . 
1920-21.... 


Productioo. 


Cane.i  Beet 


Short  tofu. 
8,654,000 
9,423,000 
9.540,000 
10,275,000 
10,90M,000 
11,270,200 
11,292,907 
12, 754,  793 
13,400>777 
14,648,9« 
13,426,286 
13, 799, 4(  0 
13, 656, 280 


Short  tone. 
7,369,000 
6,991,000 
9.042,000 
7,072.000 
9,509,700 
9, 433. 763 
8,330,028 
5, 816, 965 
5,363,971 
4,792,235 
4,161,330 
8,467,424 
4, 963, 886 


Toftal. 


Short  tons. 

16,001,  noo 

10,414,000 
18.562,000 
1  ,3*7:000 
20;6K<tX)0 
2ii,7a>.  i*83 
19,62;*,  535 
18,5/1..'H8 
18,  7W,  7*9 
1^441,  181 
17.  SSO,  622 
17,266, 8W 
18,610,000 


>  Prior  to  1901-2  these  figures  inchide  experts  instead  of  production  for  British  India.y^  ^  1 
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SUGAR  BEETS. 

Table  278. — Sugar  beets:  Area  and  productian  in  undermentioned  countriee,  1909-1920. 


Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

Average. 
1900-1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

190^1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

NORTH  AMKRICA. 

United  States    ...     .  .  

IfiOO 
atret. 
568 
18 

IjOOO 
aerea. 
594 
18 

tfiOO 
ueret. 
692 
2S 

1,000 
aeret. 
873 
86 

tont. 
6,665 
174 

ifiOO 
akort 
tons. 
5,949 
180 

tons. 
6,888 

240 

iC 

tons. 
7  9*>9 

Canada 

'412 

Total 

680 

612 

7,717 

909 

6,729 

6,129 

6,128 

8,411 

EmorE. 
Austria 

642 
432 

10 

3 

142 

8 

21 

13 

18 
78 

-   ■    ■ 

8,202 

73 

12 

1,720 

81 

"i,625* 

188 
97 



83 
IS 

2 

Hungary  proper 

7 

Croatia-olavauia 

BoftTiia-Hcrw^ovina 

..  ...... 

Belgium 

112 
21 

433 
102 

131 
23 

517 
96 

793 

130 

4,008 

i;i32 

16 

Bnlgaria 

4 

456 

80 

45 
6,034 
i;«41 

1 

Cf,p<»bo^!ovakia 

53 

Denmark 

8C 

4 

9 

England 

Finland 

1 
154 

668 

1C6 

3 
222 

3 

692 

126 

43 

157 

8 

6 
1,326 

France        

623 

148 

1 

906 

1C6 

7,264 

i,d5i 

11 
9,600 
1,260 

2,266 

Al*5iv<^*<'-I'Orraino  

Germany 

i,335 
143 

18,509 
2,465 

5,287 

1,881 

66 

1,647 

7,241 
l,S23 

as 

Italy-..: 

Notlurlanda 

fiuTnaiua... 

154 

34 

1,578 

170 

8 

126 

60 

2 

92 
18 

122 

8 

2,117 

316 

12,119 

1,399 

84 

2,130 

940 

21 

1,372 
64 

2,320 

Ruflsia  proper 

Poldiid 

60 

175 

Nortliom  Caucania  (Kuban).. 

............... 

Spain 

Sweden 

fi\vitzotl&Dd 

163 
75 

1 

134 

87 
85 

176 
104 

1 

742 

902 

14 

1,160 
1,003 

n 

14 
1,111 

Tcial 

5,563 

— -rr  —   -  --• 

6,140 

2,115 

2,106 

2,572 

63,742 

21,401 

18,582 

14,951 

Grand  total 

2,727 

2,823 

3,481 

69,471 

27,630 

24,710 

23,362 

MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP. 

Table  279. — Maple  sugar  and  sv'up  production,  18S9-J92L 

[Fibres  for  1021  subject  to  roviflloii.] 

CKNSU8. 


State  and  year. 

Treea  tapped. 

Sugar  made. 

Sirup  made. 

Total  product 

in  terms  of 

ausar.» 

Average  per  tree. 

As  sugar.  .\s  sirup. 

United  States: 

183W 

Number. 

>3l,^16p266 
34,au,436 
4tM»>,J05 

11,11-25*.  770 
H,f»2i  2')0 

^1,fiRl,^'>4 

Gallon*. 

(J) 

1,597,589 
921,067 
1,796,048 
2,258,376 
2,056,611 
4,106,418 
3,507,74,') 

Pounds. 

Poun4».     QaUont. 

184\) ' 

1        .• ) 

1859    !...  . 

52,900,917 
35,812,101 
50,944,445 
51,019,935 
28,381,658 
40,yll,550 
37,753,814 

1869 

1879        

""i?,ym,m 

17,457,144 

1889 

1809 

1909 

19!i» 

2.48 
2.16 

0.31 
.27 

1  One  gallon  of  .sirup  taken  as  equivalent  to  8  pounds  of  sugar. 

« Reported  as  ".stm'ar"  (not  "maple  sugar"),  but  for  States  which  are  too  far  north  to  make  otne  sugar. 
No  beet  sugar  was  made  at  this  time. 
» Not  reported. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP— Continued. 

Table  279. — Maple  sugar  and  sirup  production^  18S9-1921 — Oontmued. 

BUREAU  OF  MARKETS  AND  CROP  ESTIMATES. 


State  and  year. 


Trees  tapped. 


Sugar  made. 


Sirup  made. 


Total  product 

in  terms  of 

sugar  .1 


Avera^  per  tree. 


As  sugar.  As  sirup. 


Total  13  States:' 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

Maine: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  Hampshire: 

19W 

1930 

1921 

Vermont: 

1919 

1930 

1921 

Massachusetts: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Coonocticut: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  York: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Feonsylvauia: 

19l9 

1920 

1921 

Maryland: 

1919....:.... 

1920 

1921 

West  Virginia: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Ohio: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Indiana: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Michigan: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

WisooDSin: 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Nnmher. 

17,466,400 

19,812,200 

17,581,463 

17,688,013 

15,234,100 

804,000 
830,000 
384,800 

800,000 
900,000 
800,000 

5,955,513 
5>  055, 513 
5,100,000 

253,751 
809,500 
260,300 

9,000 
13,000 
8,000 

4,827,000 
4,875,000 
4,193,000 

.1,020,000 

1,061,000 

800,000 

75,000 
76,000 
65,000 

100,000 
60,000 
40,000 

2,26»,190 
2,156,000 
1,832,000 

560,000 
56C,000 
532,000 

859,000 
883,000 
816,000 

500,000 
520,000 
4M,OC0 


Pounds. 
10,838,660 
13,270,865 
10,466,806 
7,070,291 
4,891,732 

68,232 
35,840 
11,053 

409,000 
834,000 
456,000 

6,105,780 
4,068,000 
3,987,000 

150,860 
158,400 
112,040 

6,720 

3,600 
6,480 

3,516,800 

1,755,000 

880,500 

561,304 
414,851 
173,800 

150,800 
114,000 
109,480 

160,000 
85,600 
48,000 

112,800 
38,620 
45,660 

138,880 

7,84C 

36,960 

56,7C0 
44,970 
53,340 

33,980 
10,480 
22,020 


QaUon». 
4,286,100 
4,905,264 
3,528,160 
8,339,682 
2,400,707 

41,496 
59,530 
48,806 

108,800 
162,000 
183,000 

650,153 
004,000 
745,875 

48,830 
53,564 
49,030 

3,660 
4,050 
3,190 

1,115,400 
909,875 
638,687 

368,890 
853,181 
98,400 

13,650 
0,500 
16,065 

30,000 
16,050 
9,000 

687,837 
477,922 
279,607 

199,640 
97,020 
149,880 

229,162 
181,750 
156,^0 

187,134 
121,750 
88,997 


Pounds. 

45,127,466 

52,512,077 

38,601,600 

83,768,300 

24,097,400 

895,200 
512,000 
898,400 

1,280,000 
1,630,000 
1,530,000 

11,807,000 
11,800,000 
8,900,000 

587,000 
587,000 
513,000 

38,000 
86,000 
24,000 

11,440,000 
0,750,000 
5,870,000 

3,673,400 

3,440>800 

960,000 

360,000 
190,000 
238,000 

400,000 
314,000 
130,000 

5,615,000 
3,862,000 
2,383,000 

1,738,000 

784,000 

1,232,000 

1,890,000 
1,499,000 
1,806,000 

1,131,000 
974,000 
734,000 


Pounds. 
2.58 
2.73 
3.21 
1.92 
1.58 

1.80 
LOO 
1.40 

LOO 
L80 
LOO 

LOO 
LOO 
L75 

2.13 
LOO 
LOO 

8.11 
8.00 
8.00 

^87 
2.00 
L40 

2.63 
3.30 
L30 

8.47 
3.50 
8.66 

4.00 
3.57 
8.00 

247 
L79 
L25 

3.10 
L40 
232 

230 
L80 
LOO 

236 

-  L87 
L48 


OaUont. 
0.32 
.34 
.38 
.24 
.20 

.16 
.80 
.17 

.20 
.22 
.24 

.24 
.24 


.27 
.24 
.34 

.80 
.88 
.88 

.80 
.36 
.17 

.38 
.29 
.16 


.31 


.50 
.45 
.88 

.31 
.28 
.16 


.18 
.29 

.28 
.22 
.30 


.23 
.19 


1  One  gallon  of  sirup  taken  as  equivalent  to  8  pounds  of  sugar. 

>  These  13  States  produced  in  1919, 99.4  per  oent  of  the  maple  sugar  crops  of  the  United  States  and  98^ 
per  cent  of  the  maple  sirup. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP— Continued. 
Tablb  280. — Maple  sugar  and  sirup:  Farm  price,  J 6th  of  month,  1915-191^, 


667 


Date. 

Sugar  (cents  per  pound). 

8irap  (dollars  per  gallon). 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Feb.  16 

11.6 

12.6 

14.7 

las 

22.0 

29.3 

24.9 

1.06 

1.06 

1.22 

1.58 

1.86 

2.35 

2.27 

Mar.  15........ 

12.6 

13.4 

14.7 

20.5 

25.3 

31.6 

25.7 

1.10 

1.11 

1.30 

1.76 

1.99 

2.58 

2.17 

Apr.  15 

12.9 

13.9 

16.3 

22.5 

26.9 

37.0 

26.7 

1.10 

1.17 

1.33 

1.80 

2.03 

2.92 

2.21 

May  15 

12.3 

13.6 

16.2 

22.6 

20.3 

36.0 

21.5 

1.07 

1.15 

1.34 

1.85 

2.02 

2.93 

2.06 

June  15. 

12.4 

13.7 

15. 9     22. 0  1  26. 2 

35.1 

20.7 

1.12 

1.16 

1.83 

1.85 

2.19 

2.84 

2.10 

SORGHUM  FOR  SIRUP. 

Table  281. — Sorghum  for  sirup:  Acreage,  production,  and  value,  by  States,  19t0  and 

19fl,  and  totals,  1917-19il, 


state  and 
year. 


I   Thousands  of 
I  acres. 


1920 


1921 


Average  yield, 
in  gallons 
per  acre. 


1920        1921 


Production 
(thousands 
of  gallons). 


1920        1921 


Average  farm 

price  per  gallon 

Dee.l. 


1920 


1921 


Farm  value 

(thousands 
of  dollars). 


1920 


1921 


Virginia , 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . 
OeOTgia , 


Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin., 


Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska... 
Kansas 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 


Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

New  Mexico., 

Total... 


1919., 
1918. 
1917. 


100 
100 

97 
100 

94 

142 
91 

82 
75 
75 

100 
90 
83 
95 
86 

95 
90 
99 
90 
110 

94 
94 
90 


95 
94 
90 
W   ^ 

120 
80 
80 
88 
70 

110 
84 
86 
86 
81 

85 
96 
85 
88 
90 

87 
81 


1,400 
900 
8,007 
2,100 
3,290 

142 
546 
1,066 
825 
450 

200 
900 
4,316 
190 
430 

4,845 
4,230 
7,029 
4,500 
220 

3,384 

1,692 

3,780 

63 


1,079 
760 
3,008 
1,890 
3,478 

120 
820 
960 
880 
140 

220 
672 
2,408 
172 
405 

4,080 
4,082 
7^650 
4,664 
90 

3,045 

1,458 

3,960 

63 


CmU. 
105 
135 
100 
100 
104 

100 
162 
140 
146 
180 

160 
143 
125 
135 
126 

107 
101 

90 

90 
100 

106 
108 
106 
130 


Omte. 
90 
100 
78 
68 
40 

60 
100 
100 

99 
140 

100 
106 

88 
103 

92 

72 
69 
42 
39 
62 

70 
73 
67 


1,470 
1,215 
3,007 
2,100 
8,422 

142 

830 

1,492 

1,196 

810 

800 
1,287 
5,396 

256 


5,184 
4,272 
6,326 
4,050 
220 

3,553 

1,827 

3,969 

82 


536 


518  i   92.4 


87.9 


49,606 


46,554 


106.9 


62,9 


971 

780 

2,346 

1,286 

1,391 

60 
320 
960 
871 
196 

220 
712 
2,119 
177 
873 

2,938 
2,379 
3,213 
1,819 
47 

2,132 

1,064 

2,257 

60 


52,943   28,670 


487 
375 
415 


80.9 
79.1 
90.3 


39,413 
29.643 
87,472 


110.8 
96.3 
69.6 


43,683 
28,532 
26,065 


09912"— YBK  1921- 
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TEA. 

Tablb  282.— 2Va:  Intematianal  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1920. 

P'Tea"  includes  tea  leaven  only  and  exclude  diist,  sweepings,  and  verba  mate.    Bee  "Oeneral 

Table  125.] 


Country. 

Average,  1900-1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

FRINOPAL  EXPORTINQ 
OOVNTSIES. 

British  India 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

8,002 

11 

18,800 

6,742 

68 

500 

3,890 

35,442 

3,424 

5,462 

37,927 

3,605 

2,806 

3  295 

8,904 

11,383 

7,542 

9,446 

167,704 

6,009 

293  046 

98,807 

33,035 

1,000 
pounds. 

180,016 
197,997 
46,675 
23,640 
35,823 

t,QOO 
pounds. 
17,199 

6,340 

7  528 

68 

281 

4,037 
45,615 

IfiOO 
pounds. 
378,075 
180, 818 
53,479 
65,931 
24,848 
46;  805 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

15,014 

2 

16,756 

4,974 

116 

415 

3,983 

66,857 

IfiOO 
pounds. 
375,390 
208,581 

91,149 
117,007 

23,009 

28,519 

1,000 
pounds. 
11,466 

6,069 

IfiOO 
pounds. 
270  057 

Ceylon 

184',  7*70 
40,.S37 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies. . . 

14,  ►39 
34,108 

Jaoan 

540 

PRINaPAL  IMPORTENQ 
COUNTRIBS. 

Argentina 

Australia 

62 

Austria-Hungary 

•780 
7,111 

4,690 
4,017 

British  SouthAfrlisa.. 
Canada 

10,510 
29,964 
3,538 
3,176 
2,431 

49 

7,705 
27,026 
6,142 
4,626 
2,n9 

333 

47 

f;h»> 

France 

French  Indo-Cfaina. . . 

61 
45 

34 
2,290 

88 
1,989 

160 

Qermany 

3,S50 
23,407 
12,838 

25 

Netherlands 

1,412 
9,692 
12,478 

(«) 

63,710 
8,  .'503 
8,006 

17,089 

63 

New  Zealand. 

Fertia 

125 

860 

2,576 

66 

230 

Rnff«iA     .  . 

* 

Singapore 

5,846 

310,6^ 

134,418 

17,429 

3,201 

( . 

5,5i.5 

389,915 

90,247 

21.622 

3,ai 

United  Kingdom 

464,817 
80,963 
19,315 

United  States 

' 

Other  countries 

4,661 

12 

W5* 

7fN 

Total 

7o6,6Q0 

770,604 

622,661 

755,618 

784,649 

864,059 

018,838 

AW,  808 

I  Two-year  averago. 


*  Less  than  600  pounds. 


»  Austria,  only. 
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COFFEE. 
TabiiS  283.— Co/ee:  InUmational  trade,  calendar  pears  1909^1920. 

T  be  item  of  coffee  camprises  unhulled  and  hulled,  eround  or  olberwiae  prepared,  but  Imitation  or  '*san^ 
gale"  coffee  and  chicory  are  excluded.    See  "  Qeneral  note, "  Table  125.] 


Country. 

Arerage,  1909-1913 

1918 

1919               '               1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports.   Imports.  1  Exports. 

1                 ■ 

PWNeiPAL  KXFOBTDf Q 
COUNTBIBS. 

Brftfrfl 

1,000 
pounds. 

1,000 

104,398 
27,515 
54,149 
85,951 
61,943 
^263 
4^991 
19,033 
62  830 

111,326 

1,000 
pewidt. 

1,000 
pownda. 
983,353 

14,868 
151,935 

25,265 

to.  215 

IfiOO 
fommd9. 

1,000 

IfiOO 
poundM. 

IfiOO 
pounds. 
1,524,478 
10  Aon 

British  India 

1605 

1,324 

1,872 

5,655 

Colombia 

CoetaRica 

30,784 
273,738 

1 

Dutch  East  Indies... 

4,227 

1,747 

3,713 

1 

OuatemftlA 

HaiU 

1 : :  ■": 

j%^ftii>f^    .  . . 

1 1 

Mexico 

1167 

«138 

» 1,603 



1 

t 

Nicaragua 

25,560 

33,688 

Salvador 

Venenii^a, 

33 
48,572 

88,155 

97 
37,541 

179,790 

FRINOPAL  IMPORTIWa 
COUNTRIES. 

Argentina 

28,125 

1^304 

1U,738 

36,703 

24,906 

33,102 

15,654 

28,624 

245,752 

399,965 

58,278 

283,633 

20,309 

26,073 

6,000 

29,317 

74,486 

25)029 

28,581 

907,809 

96,646 

AustriarUungary 

33.^ 

4 
152 

*6,140 
30,111 
29,704 

Belgium . . .  .T. .' 

86,861 
18,349 
23,278 
62,583 
16,030 
21  618 
457,450 

14,978 

53 

2 

140 

3,407 
55 

British  South  Africa.. 
Cuba. 

47,887 
36,050 

7^618 
15,693 

1,606 
300,310 

149 

44,823 

22,  a^ 

14,952 
323,254 

90,602 

66,509 
133,749 

24,747 

402 

£gypt 

Finland 

France 

4i 

L757 

458 

189,288 

110 

630 

1,083 
62 

Qermanr 

itSy... :...;:::::  :; 

113,848 
7,973 
18,028 

8 

1 

80,405 
130,738 
70,265 

96 
28,234 

14 

Netherlands 

37,551 

Norway 

Russia 

4,700 

0 

24 

62 

241 

•  44,251 

49,225 

5,126 
3ft,  007 
24,719 
22,534 
47,934 
1,052,202 
79,791 

4,191 
13 

25,730 
48,619 
98.412 
22,777 
27,434 
1,297,439 
60,608 

28,739 

42,301 
86,118 
22,534 
4«,789 
1,373,564 
61,567 

130 

107 

100 

71 

•34,352 

6,964 

4 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

2 

8 

•  44,727 

13,061 

75 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 

108 

•  36,757 

58 

Total 

6,014,854 

2,608,347 

1,859,091 

1,367,521 

2,635,772 

2,365,420 

•2,383,020 

1,063,101 

»  Four-year  average. 
» Three-year  average. 


•  One-year  average. 

*  Austria,  only  new  boundaries. 


»  Less  than  500  pounds. 
•  Chiefly  fromPorto  Rico. 
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OIL  CAKE  AND  OIL-CAKE  MEAL. 
Tablb  2M. — Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal:  International  trade,  caUndar  yean  1909-1990, 

rrhe  class  caHed  here  "oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal''  indudes  the  edible  cake  and  meal  remainhif  alter 
making  oil  from  such  products  as  cotton  seed,  flaxseed,  i)eanuts,  dbm,  etc.  See  *'  Oeneral  note, '^  Table 
125.J 


Country. 

Average,  1909-1913. 

1918                              1919               1          .     1920 

Imports.  1  Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports.   Imports. 

Exports,  j  Imports-   Exports. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTINO 
COUNTEIKS, 

Argentina 

IfiOO 
poundt. 

1,000 

poundi, 

42,587 

124^873 

268,648 

51,370 

147,468 

161,624 

476,863 

55,115 

33,764 

1,453,413 

1,704,124 

155,373 
15,777 
13,242 
2,125 

525,108 

1,000 
poundt. 

IfiOO 
pounds, 
19,258 

1,000 
pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

114,024 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

Austria-Hungary 

British  India 

58,673 

7.762 
U74 

2,063 
44,249 

191,307 

2,456 

167,277 

11 

5,823 

11,129 

2,192 
12,312 

305,131 
41,222 
281,651 
148,246 
19,310 
34,468 

4,831 

Hoeo 

258,686 
19, 2W 
166,784 
181,782 
97,001 
78,100 

Canada 

Clilna 

Egypt 

"'i6,"66i" 
99 

Prance 

288,968 
10,650 

83,821 
4,893 

16,057 
60 

Italy 

Mexico 

Russia 

United  States 

37,780 

107,063 

112,400 

39,209 

292,103 

267 

60,631 

1,087,228 

76,802 
119,322 

228. 853  '      sm  Aft2 

PRINCIPAT.  IMPORTTNO 
COUNTRIES. 

Belgium 

543,648 

1,002,329 

2,509 

25,333 

1,686,416 

189,868 

707,116 

5*,  112 

346,755 

69,352 

790,865 

30,320 

32,583 
569;  272 

*7Q,896 
23 

Demnark 

753 
1,646 
3,015 

Dutch  East  Indies . . . 

45 

Finland 

22,779 
111,  101 
307,347 
197,312 

28,003 
141,879 

53,923 

460^766 

208 

Qermany  r 

7,500 

5,683 

203,258 

Japan.,  r 

185, 118 
213 
48,432 
1^160 
24,808 
24,232 
863 

295,673 
223,859 

45,341 
151,736 

91,795 

601,604 

816 

11,948 
13,460 

Netherlands 

219,819 
2,889 
1,535 
1,413 

161,798 
62»610 

(») 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

1 

157 

25»897 

11,359 
51,973 

2,382 
48,711 
51,985 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total 

5,812,002 

5,681,538 

425»546 

539,924 

1,964,637 

2,316,152 

2^178,542 

1,776,404 

^  Three-year  avenge. 


*  Less  than  500  pounds. 
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ROSIN. 
Tablb  285. — Roiin:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-19t0, 

(For  rosin,  only  the  resinous  snbstanee  known  as  "rosin"  in  the  exports  of  the  United  States  is  taken. 

See  "  General  note,"  Table  125.] 


Country. 

Average,  1900-1913. 

1018 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Bxports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINQPAL  BZPORTINO 
COUNTWBS. 

France 

1,000 

pound*. 

2,432 

35 

1,827 

1,000 
pound*, 
118,286 
10,423 
20,073 
655,520 

»45 

1,255 

2,205 

^830 

1,000 

1,062 
306 
198 

1,000 

powids. 

36,518 

2,368 

1^461 

218,128 

11 
29 

1,000 
pound*. 
1,795 

1,000 

pound*. 

1U,200 

5,989 

28,748 

338,696 

29 
43 

l/KX) 
pound*. 
1,634 

1,000 
pound*, 

129,007 
10,303 
26,866 

326,012 

Greece 

Rpain 

203 

617 

United  States 

PEIKCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Argentina 

32,719 
13,724 
76,705 
47,163 
36,905 
6,171 
25,506 
7,410 
4,123 
3,236 
15,039 
6,027 
233,100 

31,106 
11,453 

34,965 
13,420 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

«2,188 
60,824 
86,456 

3,936 
28,763 

4,313 

Belgium ". . ! 

32,120 

37,945 
687 

23,142 
2,533 
^187 
6,602 

12,969 
3,124 

9,129 

46,822 

BrarJl 

25,470 
2^497 

34,265 

2,703 

6,831 

764 

12,944 
1,110 

British  India 

Cemada 

Chile 

Cube 

Denmark 

24 

2,575 

24 

Dutch  East  Indies. . . 

Finland 

i44 
50.110 

23 

789 

3,682 
49,255 
36,134 
36,686 
9,618 
5,411 

67 

Germany 

514 

Italy 

34, 171               33 

23,266 

26,142 

207 

3,959 

4 

33,9i2 

20,038 

8,303 

3,857 

2,976 

42 

315 

Japan 

10,073 

73,991 
6,732 
5,004 

68,429 

1,162 

4,983 

166,075 

18,699 

"59,366" 

Netherlandis 

(») 

259 
126 

64 

Norway 

Rumania 



Russia 

Serbia 

Switeerland 

•8 

9,108 
84,198 
12,805 

3,197 

196,131 

7,043 

4,302 

124,368 

6,964 

United  Kingdom 

"'"'8,' 867* 

Other  countries 

82 

12, 201 

129 

Total 

900,441 

950,881 

290,379 

277,807 

450,149 

510,275 

417,726 

540,113 

>  Four-year  avecage. 
*  Austria  ooly. 


•  Less  than  500  pounds. 

*  One-year  average. 


*  Three-year  average. 
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TURPENTINE. 
Table  286. — TuTptniine  (tjnrits):  IntemaUonal  tnute,  calendar  pear$  1909-19i0. 

["Spbite  ol  tutpentiiiA"  ioolad«8  only  ''spirits"  or  ''oil"  of  torpeatino  and  for  Ruasia  skifkidar:  oxoiudM 
crude  turpentine,  pitch,  and  for  Ruaria  Uirpentine.    Sea  "General  note,"  Table  125.] 


Country. 

Average,  1909-1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Experts. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports.   Exports. 

1 

PBINCIPAL  EXPOBT- 
DCO  COUNTBIE8. 

Prance 

273 

2,594 

2,322 

1  156 

17,868 

tMO 
§auom. 

IMO' 
^^1 

IjOOO 

fafiM». 
2,078 

1^00 
gallons. 
85 

1.000 
gallons. 
3,659 

Russia 

Spain 

713 
3,717 

1,360 
10,672 

944 

United  States 

9,438 

PBINCIPAL  IMPORT- 
INO  C0UNTRIB3. 

Argentina. 

654 

564 

2,581 

1,932 

1,175 

198 

9,368 

940 

3,998 

178 

134 

466 

7,782 

1,009 

255 

600 

480 
391 

Anfftrafifv    . 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

63 

1,144 

1,086 

1,139 

45 

315 

1,526 
•982 
267 

1,252 
749 
947 
93 
112 
550 

6,752 

1,080 

1,864 

OanadA. . . 

1,209 

0) 

Chile 

Germany 

460 

3 

2,750 

18 

Italy 

673 
21 
95 

960 
908 

1 
0) 

1,198 

971 

67 

115 

473 

6,642 

1,233 

2 
50 

3 

Netherlands 

12 

New  Zealand 

Sweden 

62 
9 

10 

162 

244. 

Bwitterland 

TTnitfld  irtnfd»m.  , 

236 

Other  counteies 

522 

34 

695 

Total 

81,200 

28,943 

i,168 

4,498 

U,932 

U,274 

14,375 

10,438 

1  Less  than  500  gaUoos. 
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INDIA  RUBBER. 
Tablk  287. — India  rubber:  International  tratky  calendar  years  1909-1920, 

[Fteui-es  for  India  rubber  include  ''India  rubber,"  so  called,  and  caoutchouc,  caucho.  jebe  (Peru),  hule 
(Mexico),  borracha.  massaranduba,  manabeira,  manicoba,  sorva,  and  seringa  (Brazil),  gomelastiek 
(Dutch  East  Indies),  oaura,  ser  nambi  ( Veneftuela).    See '  'General  note."  Table  135.] 


Country. 

Average,  1909-1913. 1              1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports. '  Exports.   Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRmCTPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

An^^ola 

1,000 
pourOs. 

1,000 

powtids. 

6,620 

7,755 

8,396 

84,938 

10,953 
7,679 
1,040 
3,937 
3,797 
3,393 
2,740 
6,409 

14,363 
5,030 
1,087 
5,843 
3,054 
3,995 
7,313 

13,736 
772 

1,619 
30,749 

*  31,615* 

9,844 

235 

7,173 

IfiOO 

IfiOO 
poundt. 

IfiOO 
pounii. 

iJOOO 
pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

Beteian  Kongo 

Bolivia 

9,4.52 
49,960 
46^200 
97,312 
212 

1,563 

Brazil 

*    *4,'«56' 

73,306 

100,822 

198,929 

886 

1,504 

52,000 
88,563 

CJeylon 

»1,?99 
•1 

5,507 

4,465 

Dutch  East  Indies... 

Bkniador 

• 

French  Guinea 

241 
(») 



French  Kongo 

(}oki  Coast 

1,391 
549 

722 
168 

Ivory  Coast 

«10 



R'ATnAmn ........... 

Mexico 

Peru... 

3,828 

721 

18 

353 

33,946 

67,691 

70,609 

81 

7,126 
121 

Senegal 

2,867 

Stogapore 

38 

2 

37 

Nigeria. 

892 
51,175 
93,140 
88,637 

519 

Negri  SembUan 

20 
13 
23 
132 

3,351 
13,151 
26,682 
60,042 
26,918 
15,000 
27,296 

47,289 

8ii,23Q 

fV«Iang4n' 

80,342 

Venexiiela. 



34 

81 

388 

PRnfOPAL  IMPOHT- 
INO  COtJNTHIES. 

Austna-Hungary 

Belgium 

6,696 
25,891 

3,945 
83  704 
43,004 

5,381 
10,822 
19,131 
43,141 
100,180 

8,002 

12,389 
19,645 
67,676 

8,441 

5,619 

(1) 

Canada 

18,316 
36,811 

France 

4,974 

31,849 

23.588 

Qermony 

254 

Italy  

16,635 
3 

642 
11 

23,211 
14,001 

1,050 
7,793 

1,284 
14,954 

Netherlands 

Russia 

United  Kingdom 

67,298 

S2S959 

32,043 

96,584 
586,940 

43,178 

127,332 

566,546 

11,806 

Uaited  Stafes 

"37,*#i2' 

'"ii,'492' 

Other  countries 

16,060 

...... 

15,511 

Total 

303,319 

380,004 

493,406 

401,094 

815,860 

617,025 

933,933 

428,858 

1  Three-year  average. 


JOaej 


«L«eB  than  500  pounds. 


<  Two-year  average. 
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SILK. 
Table  288. — Production  of  raw  silk  in  undermentioned  countries ^  1909-19t0. 
[Estimates  of  the  Bilk  Merohants'  UnicHi,  Lyon,  France.] 


Country. 


Western  Europe: 

Italy 

France 

Bpain 

Austria 

Hungary 


Total. 


Levant  and  Central  Asia 

Far  East: 
China- 
Exports  from  Shanghai. 
Exports  from  Oanton... 
Japan- 
Exports   from    Yoko- 
hama  

BriUsh  India— 

Exports  from  Bengal 

and  Cashmere 

Indo-China— 

Exports  from  Saigon, 
Haiphong,  etc 


Total 

Qrand  total. 


Average, 
190&-1913. 


8,524,000 
992,000 
1S2,000 

728,000 


10,424,000 


6,185,000 


12,576,000 
6,146,000 


21,898,000 
428,000 
131,000 


1916 


Ptmndi. 

7,968,000 
485,000 
196,000 
187,000 
148,000 


8,976,000 


2,293,000 


10,340,000 
5,346,000 


29,431,000 

254,000 

7,000 


40,079,000     45,378,000 


56,680,000  '  56,647,000 


1917 


6,217,000 
452,000 
154,000 
188,000 
143,000 


1918 


1919 


1020 


Pouni*. 

5,042,000 
529,000  , 
165,000 
188,000 
143,000 


P<mni». 

4,079,000 
406,000 
154,000 
165,000 
110,000 


Pwmit. 

7,830,000 
651,000 
144,000 


7,154,000      6,967,000  >    4,916,000!    8,025,000 


2,298,000;    2,293.000  1    1,764,000  (    1,654,000 


10,097,000 
5,170,000 


34,050,000 

232,000 

11,000 


10,251,000 
4,134,000 


31,416,000 

242,000 

11,000 


49,560,000     46,054,000 


59,007,000  I  55,314,000 


8,508,000  I    6,  .518, 5  0 
5,071,000      4,210,000 


32,188,000  I  24,300,00 


220,000 
11,000 


110,030 


46,088,000     35,138,500 


52,768,000     44,817,500 


»  For  three  years,  1911-1913. 


WOOD  PULP. 
Tablb  289.— TToodpttZp.-  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-19t0. 

an  taken  for  this  item,  but  no  pulp  z 
See  "General  note,'^  Table  125.] 


All  kinds  of  pulp  fk'om  wood  have  bean  taban  for  this  item,  but^no^ulp  made  trcna.  other  fibrous  substances. 


Country. 


PBmcaPAL  BXPOBTOVe 
GOUMTBIBS. 


Austria-Hungary.. 

Canada. 

Finland 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 


PRIWCIPAL  mFOBTINQ 
OOXTimUES. 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

S  wi  tzerland 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Average,  1909-1913 


Imports. 


UOOO 

pound*. 

13,866 

9,481 

626 

112,060 

>  64, 911 

9,515 


Exports. 


1,000 
pounds. 
205,364 
606,208 
236,881 
884,709 
1,437,078 
1,822,023 


I 


52, 
291, 

no, 

836, 

179, 

79, 

18, 

56, 

92, 

21, 

1,891, 

1,007, 

10, 


016 
254 

866  I 
899 
267 
260  I 
662  I 
072  ; 
770  I 
069  I 
006 
230 
134 


80,647 


1,720 
485 


4,144 
62,735 


13,072 


24,309 
69,137 


1918 


1919 


Imports. » Bxx>orts. 


1,000 


21,844 
221 


191,776 
6,521 


37,296 


132,982 
350,752 
89,531 
63,934 
6,502 


71,462 
35,348 

939,337 
1,156,418 

175,059 


1,000 
pounds. 


1, 167, 822 
206,065 


1,065,837 
1,580,576 


12 


Imports. 


1,000 
pounds. 


26,141 
3 


1,418,250 
304,664 


158,973 
25,210 


42,856 
121,205 

74,010 
590,549 

87,257 


4,759 


84,830 
4,313         29,272 

2,101,613 

44,648  11,272,033 
45  I      99.365 


Total |4,856,963  4,938,507  3,437,930  4,078,308  |4, 718,076  0,649,590  0,20'J,330  |  3,580,930 


Exports. 


IfiOO 
poimdi. 


123,677 
i;  980, 778 


3,186 


20,570 


80,114 
178 


1920 


Imports. '  Exports. 


1,000 
pounds. 


42,282 
*i43,627" 


1,000 
pounds. 

142,907 
1,630,970 

424,441 

28,573 

1,317,56-2 

2,225,0^2 


252,497 
149,984 
794,680 
157,602 
104,840 


34,572 


668 
269 


145,363  I 
20,544 
2.446,535 
1,812,595 

136,372  ' 


27  J  80 
112 

C3,n32 
654 


» Austria  only. 


•  Four  year  average. 
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LIVE  STOCK,  1921. 
FARM  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTa 

LIVE  STOCK,  ALL  CLASSES. 
Table  290. — lAve  stock  in  undermentioned  countries. 

Note.— In  order  to  secure  comparable  totals,  that  pre-war  estimate  nearest  to  1913  giving  statistlos  for 
each  class  of  animal  is  compared  with  the  latest  estbiiate  available  giving  similar  data. 

[Census  returns  are  in  Italics:  other  figures  are  in  roman  type.] 


Country. 

Date. 

Cattle. 

Buf- 
faloes. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Horses. 

Moles. 

Asses. 

United  States: 

On  feu:ms 

Jan.     1, 1914 
Jan.     1.1922 
Apr.  IS,  1910 
Jan.     1, 19W 

Jan.     1, 1910 
Jan.     1,1990 

Apr.  16,1910 
Jan.     1,  WtO 

Apr.  16,1910 
Jan.     I,19i0 

Nov.     1,1917 

Thou- 
sands. 
66,592 
66,362 

1,879 
2,112 

1 
1 

149 
14i 

816 
279 

if 

Thou- 
sands, 

*22 

*98 

1 

Thou- 
sands. 
68,933 
66,996 
l,m 
2,688 

(•) 

1 

81 
89 

106 
187 

2 

(*) 

112 
125 

2,901 
3,199 

801 
754 

6,482 
1,189 

93 

Thou- 
sands. 
49.719 
36,048 
891 
461 

77 

Thou- 
sands. 
»2,916 
"3,459 
116 
106 

6 
6 

% 

2 

Thou- 
sands: 
20,962 
19,099 
8,188 
1,706 

2 

1 

28 
94 

68 
67 

2 

(*) 

216 
190 

r& 

2,623 
2,414 

1,808 

Thou- 
sands. 
4,449 
6,436 

m 

878 

*20 

•18 

9 
11 

6 

7 

2 

192 
170 

666 
611 

Thou- 
sands, 
U06 

Notonlanns 

Alaflka  (on  farms  and 
notonlanns) 

Hawaii  (on  farma  and 
notonlarms) 

Porto  Rico  (on  farms 
and  not  on  f^rms). . . 

\irgin  Islands: 

On  farms 

"72 

17 
U 

8 

2 

1 
1 

1 

Not  on  farms 

do.. 

(4)                    n^ 

(0 

Algeria 

Sept.  — ,  1913 
^1918 

Dec.   81,1914 
1920 

Dee.  31,1913 
Dec.  31,1920 

^Dec.   81,1910 
Apr.  —,1920 

1900 

1913 
1917 

1913 
1917 

1911 

1911 
1921 

Dee,  81,1910 
1921 

1911 
1917 

•1912 

1,108 
l,0GO 

26,867 
27,721 

11,484 
13,373 

9,169 
2,114 

89 

8,811 
8,600 

48,226 
45,767 

85,057 
77,900 

t,4t8 
368 

87 

12 
16 

3,848 

272 

A  rgf^ntina 

4,825 
4,763 

262 

260 

Australia 

284 

Austria. 

1,257 

1 

2l\         68 

Asores  and  Madeira 
Islands 

38 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

88 
2 

1 

3'      » 

'HAhilTnfui       ,...,, 

Barbados. 

I 

T^8sut<4and 

487 

824 
426 

1,880 
1,615 

1,869 

1 

IJechuanaland    Pro- 
tectorate  

868 

1201           238 

2 

6 

Belgium 

'•^ 

186 
126 

218 
33 

817 

". 

1 
99 

222 

7,289 
•0,066 

1 
1 

8 

8 

Bermuda 

..!....i""*" 

Bolivia 

734 

1 

114 

m 

18,399 
•17,329 

14 
13 

1,499 

9,499 

10,663 
•7,206 

18 
21 

468 

1,89$ 

10,049 
•6,920 

14 
11 

46 

(4) 

178 

S 

Boenia-Henegovina ' . 

1912-13 

1,809 

BraeU 

30.' 

ro5 

3,208 
•3,222 

1918 

1913 
June  30, 1918 

•87,500 

British  Qoiana 

81       (*) 
77       0) 

2 

2 

6 
6 

1  Census  1910. 

•  Census  1920. 

•  Reindeer. 


4  Less  than  600. 

•  Dogs  used  as  work  animals;  muloe  less  than  600. 

•  Unofficial. 


'  Old  boundaries. 
Digitized  by  Vj'OOQ IC 
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LIVE  STOCK,  ALL  CLASSES-Continued. 
Table  290. — Live  stock  in  undermentioned  countries — Continued. 


Country. 


Bulgaria 

Cape  Verde  Islands 
^r  ortuguese) 


Canada. . 


Cayman  Islands. 
Ceylon 


Clille. 


China 

Coliunbia 

Costa  Rica 

Croatia-Slavonfa ».. 
Cuba 


Cyprus. 


Czech  o-FlovaUa. 
Denmark 


I>«miinlcnii  Republic 
(Santo  Domingo) . . . 

Dominica  (British)... 

Dutch  East  Indies: 
Java  and  Madura. 


Other  possessions. 

'Dutch  West  Indies: 
Curacao  and  do- 
pondendes 


Surinam  or  Dutch 
(iuiana 


Egypt ». 


Esthonia" 

Falkland  Islands 
(British) 


Faroe   Islands    (Da- 
nish)  


Fiji  Islands  (British).. 


Date. 


Dec.   Si,  1910 
1920 

1914 
1910 

Jime  30,1913 
June  30,1921 

1913 
1918 

1913 
M919 

1913 
1919 

1914 

1915 

19H 

Mar.  24,1911 

Dec.  31,1913 
•Dec.  31, 1918 

Mar.  31,1913 
1921 

Dec.  31,1920 

Julv  16, 1014 
"July  15, 1921 

•  May  1S,19S1 

1903 

1916 
"Dec.  31,1919 

1916 
•Dec.  31,1919 


1913 
1918 

1913 
1918 

1914 
Sept..Oct.l921 

1920 


1913 
•1918 


1914 
1919 


»*  1913 
•  1919 


Cattle. 


sands. 
1,60S 
854 

8 
9 

6,ft56 
10,206 

2 

1 


Buf- 
faloes. 


Thou- 
sands. 

150 


Swine. 


1,509 

2,084 
2,163 

21,997 

3,035 

SS6 


Thou- 
sands, 

err 


I 


1,135 


14 
17 

3,448 
3,905 

1  . 
1  . 

88 
59 

184 


76,819 

711 

Si 

1,164 


3,141 
3,965 

61 
4,213 

2,501 

647 


40 
17 

2,015 
1,430 


3,W 
3,699i 

in 

641 


t,64l\. 
2,128; 


959 


601 
596 


443 


568 
646 


600 


261 


(♦) 


Sheep. 


Thovh 
sands. 
8,6Si 


4 
6 

2,129 
3,676 


90 
68 

4,567 
•4,500 

22,186 

164 


Qoats. 


Thou- 
sands, 
1,4S9 


(<) 


I0  256i 
266 

976 

616 
522 


739 


(*) 


816 


698 


112 
69 


Horscs.j  Mules.1  Asset* 


Thou- 
sands. 

478 
177 


(*) 


288 
460 


253! 


1,174! 

I 

50} 
709\ 


2,268{ 

I 

"m 


331 
424 


(*) 


121 


Thou-i  Tkon- 
sands. ;  sands, 

i9\     in 


1 

1 

2,866 

1 
1 

10 
17 

3,814 

10 

4 

489 
392 

4,934 

•    526 

6t 

34 
51 

201 
t 

30 
36 

4,394 

139 

(0 

350 

3 

625 
779 

46 

65 

2 

41 

581 

667 
598 

163 

1 


S04 
296 


S2S 
307 


(*) 


66 


(0 


1 

40 
34 

165 

22 
19 

632 
623 

4 

3 

1 

1 

7 
10 


<  Less  than  500. 

•  UnofQcial. 
»  Old  boundaries. 

•  In  addtioD  there  were  42,019  alpacas  in  1919. 
w  One  year  of  af;e  and  over, 
u  iBclnding  incorporated  South  Jutland  Provinces  where  oensns  wat  taken  In  October, 
H  laaddltinB  there  werell&4i4oamelaln  19U,  and  146,008  in  1921. 
M  Excluding  the  District  of  Petserl. 
M  Animals  owned  by  Europeans.  Digitized  by 
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Country. 

Date. 

CatUe. 

Buf- 
faloes. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Itnlftnd 

1910 
Sept.   1,1930 

Dec.  31,1913 
Dec.  31,1920 
Deo.     1, 1913 
Dec.    1,1930 

1913 

1913 
1918 

1916 

1914 
•1919 

1914 

1914 
•1930 

Deo.    1,1913 
Dec.     1,1921 

1911 
1918 

»1914 
1920 
1913 
1913 

•  1990 

1911-14 
1919 

1913 
1919 

'Apr.  80,1913 
1920 

1913 
1919 

1913-14 
Dee.to  Apr., 
1919-90. 

1918-14 
Dec.  to  Apr., 
1919-90, 

Mar,  19, 1908 
Apr.    6,1918 

1918 

'                  1913 

!                   1918 

1  Dec.  81,1918 
;                  1919 

Dec.  81,1913 
Dec.  31,1920 

Thou- 
»and9. 
1,573 
1,812 

14,788 

Thou- 
sandt. 
•  120 
•53 

Thou- 

418 

370 

7,036 

4,584 

493 

858 

150 

7 

Thou- 
tetndt. 
1,309 
1,032 

16, 131 

9,372 

44 

84 

1,000 

13 
18 

0) 

16D 
102 

Thou- 
9and», 
13 
13 

1,485 

1  229 

74 

112 

1,500 

24 
25 

(*) 

140 
2 

Thou- 

WfMfo. 

361 
372 

3,222 
2,642 

Thou- 
iands. 

Thou- 
aanit. 

France" 

188 
181 

356 

Alnoe-Lorraine 

French      Equatorial 
Africa  (French 
Con^o) 

>*'Jg 1 

298 

435 

400 

93 
20 

2 

1 

French  eitabUsh- 

61 
60 

ments  in  India 

(*) 

3 
3 

6 

400 
420 

215 

109 

0) 

Frenfih  Oujn^ 

French  Indo-China: 
An  nam. 

242 
436 

709 
277 

26,166 
16:876 

Coohfq>Chioa 

3 
3 

12 

3,227 
W3;683 

i 

149 
201 

20,444 
16;  840 

S 

Germany  ^ 

t;^ 

8,474 
4,337 

Grenada  (British).... 

27 

« 

2 
227 
416 

4 
8,647 
5,811 

6 
3,688 
3,418 

1 
80 

1 

Greece 

aoo 

659 

36 

9 

131 

3^4 

Guam 

6 



186 

100 

180 
23 

614 

11 

64 

33 

Guatemala 

867) 

700 

489 
108 

1 
2 

6,046 
2,148 

27 
23 

U124,965 

117,  m 

i»12,254 

15,109 

6,199 
6,940 

SS 

lift 

800 

150 

Honduras  " 

6 
(*) 

38 

68 
13 

4^ 
52 

i»  1,644 

1,699 

176 

t77 

966 
f99d 

1 

53 

20 

3 

4 

Honglcong  (British).. 

(*) 

889 

Hungary 

162 

6,835 
8;320 

6,560 
1)817 

635 
583 

U23,081 

Mi,m 

1 

16 

Iceland 

1 
2 

"30, 694 

India  (British) 

»n8,214 
98,4»S 
>»  1,772 

S,911 
19 

9,508 
9,SS» 

It 

31 
32 

810 

470 

761 
9T7 

i»79 
76 

«» 1,508 

1,879 

India  (native  Statee) . 

8,336 

182 

Italy 

•8,188 

11,168 
11,764 

196 

10 
13 

3 

5 

(«) 
1 

4,6S5 

9,716 
S,08S 

168 

5 

388 
497 

176 
86$ 

Ivory  Coast  (Freneh). 
Jamaica .... 

94» 
(*) 

167 

1,889 

1,846'.- 

30 

89 
125 

10 
21 

Japan 

1,582 
1,480 

61 
55 

Chosen  (Korea)... 

1,211 
l'490 

1 

2 

18 

16 

•  Reindeer. 

•  Less  than  500. 

•  Unofficial. 

'  Old  bonntlaries. 

»» ExclusivB  of  Alsace-Loraine. 

w  Exclusive  of  army  horses. 


•»  Boumerated  from  tax  returni;. 
u  Buffalo  oalyes  included  with  cattle, 
w  Exclusive  of  BengaL 
••  Inchidlng  855  in  transit  and  1^,3281 
to  the  Royal  army.  Digitized  by 
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LIVE  STOCK,  ALL  CLASSES-Continued. 
Table  290. — Live  stock  in  undermentioned  countries — Continued. 


Coontry. 


Japan— Continued . 
Formosa  (Taiwan) 


Karafuto  (Japan- 


0)-. 


Kwantung  (leased 

ftroviuce  of 
apan) 


Kenya  Colony  and 
Protectorate  (Brit- 
ish East  Africa) 


Latvia 

Libia  (ItaUan) . 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg 


Madagascar.. 


Malta.. 


Mauritius  ».. 
Mexico 


Morocco: 
Eastern.. 

Western. 


Mozambique. 
Netherlands.. 


New  Caledonia 

Newfoundland  (Brit- 
ish)  


New  Zealand. 


Norway 

Nyasaland  Protecto- 
rate  


Palestine. 
Panama.. 


Papua,  Territory  of 
(Britlih) 


Date. 


Dec.  31,1913 

Dec.  31,1918 

Dec.  31,1913 

Dec.  31,1918 


Dec.  31,1913 
Dec.  31,1917 


Nov.  31,1913 
June  90,  19t0 

1921 

1910 

•1930 


Dte. 
Deo. 


4,1919 
•1920 


Mar.  31,1913 

Mar.  31,1920 
'  1913 

Dec.   31,1920 

JWM  90, 1909 

«1921 


1915-16 

May^une, 
1015-16. 

1931 

1916 

Jane  —,1918 
Mar.  —,1021 

(•) 

1911 

Apr.  —,1911 
1021 

Sept.  80,1914 
M  June  20, 1918 

Mar.  31,1913 

•1919 

(1921 

1916 


1913 
•1918 


CatUe. 


ThOUr 

sand*. 


fSS^.  'Swine.   Sheep. 


MfldS. 

"418 


885 


780 
9,619 

780 

45 

865 

109 
89 

6,161 
7,619 


4 

22 

17 

S,149 
2,804 

22 


1,300 


2,097 
2,066 

130 

S9 

9,090 
3,139 

1,146 
1,038 

63 

84 


200 


M86 


minds, 
1,322 

1,270 

(*) 


482 


1,400 

m 

89 

000 
457 


8 

4 

916 
1,913 


29 

130 

24 

1,800 
1,510 

26 

19 


200 
22 
21 


30 


(<) 


ThOUr 

sanda. 


Goats. 


Tkovr 
sands. 
129 


99 


6,500 
9,698 

1,882 

996 


9,679 


680 


730 


996 

166 


15 


664 

4,054 

6,600 

10 

842 
668 

25 

76 

9S,996 
23,285 

1,327 
1,185 

23 

40 

262 


(*) 


900 
116 


18 


4,906 
«U,254 

285 

1,227 

2,000 

34 

232 
272 

26 

16 


237 
199 

138 

148 

272 

5 


Horses, 


*  Less  than  500. 

•  UnofBdal. 

>'  Enumerated  from  tax  returns. 

*^  Includes  zebus. 

*>  In  addition  there  were  108,152  camels  owned  by  natives. 

>•  Animals  on  sugar  estates  only. 

M  In  addition  there  were  216,440  designated  as  sheep  and  goats. 

•Camels. 

M  Incomplete. 


Thou- 

sarids. 

(*) 

(*) 


1 
«1 


282 
34 


TkWr 


Tkom' 


13 
18 


0) 


(.*) 


869 
635 


994 
183 


988 

168 


141 


65 


334 

364 


IS 


183 
210 


54 


3S1 
420 


If      ^] 


(*) 


(«) 


15 


r.i 


»9. 
2. 


(*) 


Digitized  by 
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Ccmntiy. 


Paraguay.. 


Peru : 

Philippine  Islands. . . 


Portugal. 


Portuguese  East  Africa 
Poland» 


Rhodesia: 
Southern. 


Northern. 
Rumania 


Russia  (European). . . 

Russia  (Asiatic)  (33 
governments  of  the 
Caucasus,  central 
Asia,  and  Siberia) . . 

Russia  and  Ukraine 
(Soviet) 


Salvador 

St.  Helena  (British).. 
St.  LucU  (British)... 


Senegal 

Serbia 

Shetland  Islands 

SeyoheUes       Islands 
(British). 

Slam 


Somallland  (Italian). . 

Southwest  Africa 
Protectorate  (for- 
mal German  South- 
west Africa). 

Spain 


Date. 


1915 
Dee.  31,1918 

•  1921 

Dec.  31,1913 
Dec.  31,1919 

Oct.    —.1906 
Har.  —,1920 

•1921 

Summer,1913 
Sept.  30, 1921 


Deo.  31,1914 

Jan.     1,1921 

1912 

M911 

1920 

*^  Summer, 
1913. 

8ammer,19l3 

1921 
1906 

mi 

1914 
1916 

•1919 

Dec.   81,  mo 

1919 

1913 
•1919 

Jan.     1, 1916 
Mar.  31,1920 

Fa.     1,  IStO 

•1914 
•1920 


Cattle. 

Buf- 
faloes. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Qoats. 

Horses. 

Moles. 

AJMS. 

Thou- 

*  5,249 
6,600 

260 

418 
679 

705 
741 

191 

2,011 
7;861 

748 

1,604 

265 

Thou- 
»an4t. 

Thou- 

61 
87 

Thou- 
»andt. 
600 
000 

Thou- 
9and»» 
87 
93 

Thou- 
aandt. 
478 
400 

80 

179 
265 

Thou- 

aandt. 

17 

19 

50 

ThoU' 

taniM. 

18 

20 

« 10,050 

«•  1,047 
Ml, 388 

2,087 
8;i30 

1,111 
921 

101 
168 

S,07S 
8;  861 

628 
732 

1,0S4 

5S 

m 

(*) 

5,101 

M18 

683 
2,098 

» 

1,116 
3,187 

(*) 

(*) 

324            676 

1 

W3 

1,021 
2,514 
13,458 

2,895 

18,601 
423 
(*) 

5,260 
8,690 
41,426 

88,606 

187 
600 
873 

4,791 

826 

1,485 
22,  ni 

11,069 

23,670 
74 
(*) 

2,667 

4 

4,730 
31,974 

18,404 

38,132 
284 

/ 

146 
>606 

12 

0 

7 

47, 157 

21 

4 

/ 

1 
1 

417 

967 

u 

7 

866 

6 

S,819 
141 

681 

168 
5 

/ 

1 

106 
"133 



i 

1 



1 

'        2,337 

2,120 
2,608 

2,621 

760 

l.Ufi 

i 

1,696 

17 

»  f ,  101 

239 

1,125 
2,225 

1           400 

9,710 

6,m 

64t 
7t» 

948 
iM 

:           ! 

»,m 

sjm 

m 

I'g^ 

,?g 

1918  \ 

mi 

•  Reindeer. 

•  Less  than  600. 

•  UnofiElcial. 
'Old  boundaries. 

>•  Animals  owned  by  Europeans. 

"Camels. 

**  Includes  50,000  vioanas. 

"  Carabaos  only. 

"  Prewar  flguros  are  for  former  Russian  or  Congress  Poland,  while  the  post-war  figures  give  the  number 
of  live  stock  within  the  Polish  frontier  in  1921,  previous  to  a  decision  being  reached  concerning  Upper 
Silesia. 

»  Animals  owned  by  natives  only.  f^  .r^,-^^\r^ 

"  61  governmeats,  Poland  excluded.  Diaitized  bv  VjOOQ  IC 

« In  addition  there  were  6,294  elephants.  O 
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LIVE  STOCK,  ALL  CLASSES-Ooaitiniied. 
Tablb  290. — Live  ttoek  in  undermentioned  countriee — Contiiitt«d. 


G«iiittr7. 

Dote. 

CatUe. 

Bttf. 
foloes. 

SwiM. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Hones.  M ■!•§.  Asna. 

Straits   Settlements 

1913 
1W7 

1913 
•1900 

Deo.  81,1913 
June    1,1919 

Apr.  Ml, mi 
Apr.  21,1921 

M912 

1913 

1917 

Deo.  81,1913 
1920 

lfl3 

1919 

1913 
1917 

July        1918 

Dee.  SI, mi 
1920 

1913 
June    4,1921 

"1913 
1917 

1908 

Apr.  m,im 

1912 
1920 

Jan.   81,1921 

'Hum- 

Ml*. 

46 
55 

73 
230 

2,721 

2,551 

MS 
1,425 

8,994 
13 
11 

217 

537 

"8,886 
"3,740 

1 
1 

1,299 

*,rp7 

7,665 

11,187 
11,893 

775 
065 

BABS 

7\m 

2,004 
?078 

4,884 

Tkavh 

num- 

wait. 

158 

220 

9 
9 

968 
717 

670 
639 

tandt. 

sonde. 

Thau- 
sands. 
2 
2 

1 
1 

596 
716 

144 
134 

Thou- 
sands. 

Thou- 
sands. 

and  Lftbuan. 

\ 

Rwarihoid 

170 
250 

Sweden 

988 

1,564 

m 

241 

71 
133 

Switierland 

S 
4 

M 

Tanganyika  Territory 
(fDrmer       Gefman 
East  Africa) 

1 

0,440 

9 

5 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

2 

4 

729 
2,188 

18,121 

11,200 

2,161 

29;806 

27,699 
24,273 

537 
245 

m 

113 
6,773 

12 

"2,697 
"     878 

17 
19 

1 

/,(Wf 
943 

3,639 

505 
285 

16,463 
2,065 

Tunis*' 

37 
75 

7U 

630 

08 

71$ 
793 

1,874 
1,903 

ue 

566 

191 
168 

1,059 

23 
30 

MS 

85 

9S 

Turkey     (Eusopean 
and  Asiatic). 

Turks     and     Caicos 

164 

Islands  (Britiak>. 

Upper   Senegal   and 
Niger(Fronch) 

Union  (tf  South  ACriea. 

United  KiDgdom 

Uganda  Protectorate. 

2,368 

ii,ns 

7,640 

"246 
"261 

A* 
05 

"81 

"27 

181 

887 
604 

"243 

"230 

51 

180 
804 

1,618 
612 

3,281 

SO 
If 

1,667 
2,155 

1,544 

18 

14 

88 

55 

17 

Venezuela 

5 
313 

Yugoslavia 

2J0 
82 

Grand  total8:<r 
Prewar  . 

"479,554 
"492,072 

"30,210 
"40,267 

180,671 
169, 167 

«o  548, 883 
»4«5,8K 

« 112,292 
«i  84,564 

"112^ 
0100,521 

«>8,e90 
«9,868 

«7,749 
•7,745 

Recent 

*  JLess  than  500. 

•  Unofficial. 

>'  Enumerated  from  tax  retume. 

"  Excludes  territories  of  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia. 

^  Includes  oxan. 

sft  Ireland  only. 

"  Exclusive  of  homed  eattie  and  riieep  In  certain  provinces  and  districts. 

sf  Totals  include  figures  oolv  for  countries  having  comparable  data.  In  order  to  include  la  the  grsnd 
totals  the  territories  rormorly  belonging  to  Russia,  the  Tigures  for  Russian  or  Congress  Poland,  and  Russia 
(European  and  Asiatic)  for  1913  hav«  beem  added  In  the  prewar  totals  while  the  most  recent  esttouitM 
ayaliable  for  Soviet  Roasia  (including  Soviet  Ukraine),  P«and  (1921  boundaries,  including  some  former 
German  and  Austrian  territory)  and  the  Balkan  States  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  oecninotaded 
in  the  post-war  totals.  Figures  for  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  are  included  in  the  total  of  reo6nt 
estimates,  since  they  were  included  in  the  prewar  estimates  in  the  countries  to  which  they  formerly  beleofed. 

»  36,042,(H)0  do<?ignated  as  "cattle  and  buffaloes"  included  with  cattle. 

»  43jXUij  designatiHi  as  "cattle  and  buffaloes"  included  with  cattle. 

*o  9,982,000  designated  as  "sheep  and  goats"  included  with  sheep. 

«  50,980,000  designated  as  "sheep  and  goats"  included  with  sheep. 

"  3,614,000  designated  as  "horses,  mules,  and  asses"  or  "mules  and  asses"  or  "horses  and  mules"  included 
with  horses. 

o  3^825,000  desigpated  as  "horses,  moles,  and  asses"  or  "mules  and  asses"  or  "horses  and  mules"  indudad 
with  horses. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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HIDES  AND  SKINS. 
Tablb  2l^l,—HuU$  and  9kin»:  InUmatknud  inde,  calendar  yean  1909^1920. 

Obnkbal  Note.— Substantially  the  intcnwttonal  trada  of  the  wodd .  It  should  not  be  expected  that  the 
world  export  and  import  totals  for  any  year  will  agree.  Amang  sources  of  disagreement  are  these:  ( 1 )  Dif- 
fefeet  penod»  of  tene  eovered  in  the  *'year"  of  the  various  ooontriea;  (2)  imports  reoiivad  in  year  sub- 
sequent to  year  of  e}q>ort;  (3)  want  of  uniformity  in  classification  of  goods  among  oountries;  (4)  different 
praotioeft  and  varying  degrees  of  failure  in  recording  countries  of  origin  and  ultimate  destination;  (5) 
dlfTerant  pnotioes  of  recording  reexported  goods;  (6)  opposite  methods  of  treattn^free  ports;  (7)  clerical 
errors,  whioh»  it  may  be  assumed,  are  not  inftequent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exportSt^and1»eiimpqrts  given  are  Imports  tor  coBSumption  as  f^^ 
fieaslble  and  consistent  so  to  express  the  nets.  Whfle  there  are  some  inevitable  omisaons,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  duplications  because  of  reshipments  that  do  not  appear  as  such  fn  official  reports. 
For  the  United  Kingdom,  import  figures  refer  to  imports  for  consumption,  when  availafaiB.  otherwise  total 
imports,  less  araorts,  of  *' foreign  and  celoalal  merchmdtse."  Flgiires  for  the  United  States  include 
Alaska,  Porto  Rteo,  and  HawaU. 


Country. 


Average,  MOO-ms. 


Imports.  Exports. 


t»i8 


Imports.  Exports. 


1919 


Imports.  Exports. 


loao 


Imports.    Exports. 


nUNCDAL  KXPOKTtNO 
GOUNTBIBS. 


Argentina 

Brazil 

British  India 

British  South  Airica. 

Chiaa 

Chosen  (Korea) 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dutch  East  Indies. 


Mexteo. 
New  Zealand.. 

Peru , 

Switzerland... 

Uruguay 

V« 


PBIMCIFAL  mPOKT- 
tHQ  COUNTBIZS. 


Au<;t.ria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

Canada 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rumania. 

Russia 

Singapore 

Spalii 

Sweden 

Unitod  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Other  countries. . . 


IfiOO 
pounds. 
207 


20,376 
231 
2,317 
64 
166 
9,842 
135 


»107 
762 


6,659 


87,606 

180,  d30 

46,820 

10,717 

155,508 

440,200 

5,770 

53,524 

6,321 

73,601 

13,979 

6,804 

7,223 

110, 143 

9,332 

19,  no 

25,662 
107,350 
514, 249 

43,767 


IfiOO 
poundi. 
203,950 
83,252 
169,857 
51,159 
72,761 

4,944 
14,293 
21,996 
16,708 
10,754 
41,012 
26,577 

6,105 
22,866 
71,106 

9,764 


79,265 

U7,213 

45,469 

7,136 

131,041 

152,373 

^283 

48,428 

710 

67,636 

13,852 

3,121 

2,876 

96,351 

6,436 

17,457 

24,130 

38,100 

25,432 

195,862 


Total 1,950,521    1,991,365 


J. 
»  Four-year  average. 


p<mnd9. 


12,944 
2,253 
8,648 


24 
832 
222 
176 


430 

'sis 
"*i 


17,640 

117 
44,660 


6,300 

68,465 

21,789 

852 

1,165 

4,532 


5,509 


26,719 

5,391 

189,052 

361,891 

6,307 


1,000 
pounds. 
241,381 
104,996 
80,524 
45,578 
85,803 


IfiOO 
pomndt. 


13,234 
2,666 
8,754 


IfiOO 
pounds. 
299,082 
184,964 
196,286 
73,867 
94,707 


t,000 
pounds. 


10,585 
1,247 
3,222 


28,464 
7,409 
9,360 
6,386 


31,712 

3^824 

21 

162,741 

6,082 


19,000 


4,379 


4,078 
308 


1,626 

356 

1,436 


1,717 


4,843 

40 

9,364 

6,106 

80,097 


763,661 


921,457 


6,638 
345 
263 


405 
12,135 
82,176 

8,943 


4,176 


293 


503 


1,519 


32,727 
7,361 
4,324 


611 


1,9M 


16,129 


30,647 

87,643 

9,506 

162,323 


11,413 

46,000 

408 

68,863 


8,092 
92,900 
22,575 
31,483 
11,421 

6,336 
449 


6,707 
6,304 


48,516 

5,172 

3,836 

56 


6,488 
40,525 
88,772 

4,357 
111,179 
96,082 

7,831 
66,721 
Xi.323 
40,700 

5,184 


8,783 
6,044 


85,077 
26,648 
148,973 
744,836 
6,812 


14,807 

8,586 

7,390 

24,024 

96,396 


30,049 

26.260 

121,698 

510,240 

2,432 


1,874,188 


1,234,737 


1,070,609 


1,000 
pounds. 


8,7S2 
91,l>7l 
51,706 
68,523 


0,606 
"5,064 


33,661 
"4,*i62 
"6,8i6 


17,935 

83.501 
123 

54,679 
1,080 
3,620 

17,673 


42,180 
6,511 


1,272 
3,918 


6,806 
8,774 
17,069 
17.402 
35,6S0 


454,424 
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MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 
Table  292. — Meat  and  meat  products:  International  trade,  calendar  years  IBll-lBtO, 
[See  "  General  Note, "  Table  290.] 


Country. 


PRINCIPAL  bxpobukq 
COWTBIE8. 

Argentina. 

Atutralia 

Brazil 

British  Bnuth  Africa . 

Canada. 

China 

Denmark 

New  Zealand 

Russia 

United  States 

Uruguay 

FROCCXPAL  IMP0RT070 
OOUNTRISS. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Cuba 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switterland 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

All  countries: 

Beef. 

Mutton.... 

Pork 

Other 

Total 


Average  1011-1913. 


Imports.   Exports. 


1,000 

pounds . 

3,487 

1,967 

H012 

32,479 

43,327 

85 

83,184 

960 

130,897 

18.719 

1 703 


49,308 
179,130 
138,363 
111,496 
669,753 
104,619 
859,864 
42,416 
87,974 
24,215 
60,174 
2,843,605 
170,686 

2»  044^172 
611, 744 

1,632,383 
703,073 


4>  990^  370  5,034^656 


1,000 

pounds. 

1,173,461 

607^143 

1,530 

537 

60,343 

64,684 

368,188 

336,539 

53,175 

1,377,524 

196,911 


13,430 
137^057 

98,381 

19,536 

16,708 

497^403 

3,365 

8,300 

89,768 

8,169 

117,226 

57,611 

2,162,336 
500,284 

1.638,145 
663,891 


1918 


Imports.   BxiKnts. 


1,000 

pounds, 

846 

1,311 

7,919 

7,271 

88,176 
1,834 
1,374 
1,866 


34,490 


3,061,878 
■^850,291 


131,106 
.783,104 


491,881 

1,039 

27,664 

12,607 

18,880 

26^989 

3,300,554 

131,888 

1,055,647 
274,008 

2,064,995 
718»938 


IfiOO 

pWMiM. 

1,960,499 
870,288 
214,940 
19,143 
803,364 
89,195 
00,816 
373,538 


8,635 


3,781 

41,046 

9 

3,905 

503 

3,676 

18,588 

71,916 

3,063,768 
818,807 

988,-687 


6,018,578  6,846,083  5,954,187  7,665,485 


1919 


Imports.   Exports. 


1,000 

pownds. 

296 

1,643 

3,194 

6,484 

74,843 
1,331 

33,483 
1,007 


1,000 

ptnunds. 

1,596,704 

^  531,487 

351,193 

46,481 
410,481 
148,088 

34,177 
553,770 


107,643 


3,118,737 
^  407,088 


158,778 

141,005 

1,383,888 


525,523 

170,414 
90,065 
19,021 

139,831 

47,125 

3,057,420 

101,865 

3,104,885 
559,334 

3,398,400 
991,568 


113,304 

13 

72,519 


5,874 
218,686 

7,346 

5,853 
15,496 

6,933 
99,391 
33,537 

3,877,386 
733,933 

8,159,936 
895,241 


1930 


Imports.  ExiMrts. 


IfiOO 
pounds. 


11,071 
17,847 
70,111 
1,613 
8,170 
1,584 


196,435 


179,496 
154,770 


601,072 
884,375 
174,708 
161,859 
64,849 


63,999 

40,806 

3,854,550 

68,558 

3,186,659 
874,831 

1,893,852 
636,857 


5,591,199 


1,000 
pouMs, 


192,937 
14,350 

303,013 
89,580 

157,661 

503,446 


1,851,699 
299,410 


7,206 
57,990 


80,816 
4,460 
8,507 
302,604 
1,440 
2,770 

24,411 
5,327 

98^290 

81,800 

1,288,078 
456,708 

1,801,039 
871,342 


4,007,762 


1  Reported  only  for  lOU. 


*  Less  than  500  pounds. 
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UNITED  STATES  MEAT  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION. 

Table  293. — Meat  production^  importSy  expoarU,  and  consumpthriy  1900-1921, 

Prodnctian  of  draased-vQigbt  meat  in  ratondtr  ywrs  «Btlm&ted  bj  the  BmsMU  of  Qrqp  TtirtiinrtOT  fat 
mo,  aaoerUined  br  the  Bunaa  of  the  Oensos  for  1909,  estiniAted  bv  tbe  Biraix  cf  Anbnallzidnilzj  for 
]fi6-1919;  edible  oflal  esttaosfied  by  tbe  BtDreen  of  Orop  Esttawtee  for  sU  yMntrom  theee  penwmttffw  of 
^EnasaA  wights:  Beef,  19.047  per  oent;  Teal,  7.4S6  per  eeot;  mutton,  Ineiiwmg  lamb,  4j66  per  cent;  pork, 
fneluding  lard,  15.66  per  cent.  Some  of  tae  foreign  trade  numbers  are  approximate  averages,  and  the 
small  numbers  of  meat  animals  in  tbls  trade  are  not  Inohided.  Beef  statistics  include  veal;  mntton 
includes  lamb  and  goat;  pork  indudes  lard. 


Class  of  meat. 

1900 

1909 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Produetion,  dressed  weight,  and  edible  offal,  in  thousand  pounds. 

Beef. 

8,962,805 

616,385 

9,286,245 

9,545,348 

646,277 

9.532.453 

7,860,854 

668  724 

1X2RS  oin 

8,670,651 

518  997 

9,805,989 

9,663,895 

620,978 

12,571,909 

8,408,696 

639,710 

12,748,350 

8,099,924 

667  288 

11,814,791 

1^225,737 

Mutton 

Pork 

Total.... 

18,865,435 

19,724,078 

20,791,688 

18,990,687 

22,662,777   21,791,668 

21,061,948 

21,188,821 

In^KJTts,  in  thousand  pounds. 

Beef. 

2,600 

4,500 

40,426 
17^235 
1,171 

27,639 
5,624 
2,822 

80,296 

606 

3,586 

89,991 
8,209 
9:646 

90,402 

101,168 

6,015 

61,066 

Mutton 

2^395 

Pork 

500 

2,705 

Total.... 

2,500 

5,000 

58,831 

36,065 

34,400 

107,746 

196,676 

79,7«6 

Domestic  exiM)rts,  in  thousand  pounds. 

Beef 

867,542 

600 

1,602,662 

400,828 

1,600 

1,003,223 

396,636 

5,268 

1,460,363 

406,611 

2,862 

1,819,128 

796,897 

1,631 

2,263,345 

441,328 

3,009 

2,674,396 

279,043 

3,676 

1,609,073 

228,969 

Mutton 

Pork 

7,615 
1,661,558 

Total.... 

2,460,804 

1,564,651 

1,870,156 

1,730,601 

3,061,873 

3,118,727 

1,861,601 

1,898,042 

Consumption,  dressed  weifi^t,  and  ediUe  offal,  in  thousand  pounds. 

Beef 

8,107,763 

615,785 

7,683,583 

9,060,015 

644,677 

8,529,730 

7,504,744 

675,701 

10,799,818 

8,289,679 

516,769 

8,480,683 

8,797,294 

525,950 

10,312,150 

8,052,266     8,511,373 

644,910        664,826 

10,083,500   10,250,733 

8,124,846 
673,815 

10  56n.WU 

Mutton 

Pork 

Total.... 

16,407,131 

18,224,422 

18,980,263 

17,296,121 

19,635,394 

18^780, 676 

19,426,982 

19,366,546 

Per  capita  consumption,  in  pounds. 

Beef 

106.7 

8.1 

lOLl 

90.9 

7.1 

94.2 

74.6 

6.7 

107.3 

85.6              85.5 

5.1                5.1 

83. 2            100. 2 

77.2 
6.2 
96.7 

80.5 
6.3 
97.0 

75.8 

Mutton 

Pork 

6.3 
9&6 

Total... 

215.9 

201.2 

188.6 

169.5 

19a  9 

180.1 

183,8 

]sa8 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 

Table  294. — Horses  and  mules:  Number  mid  value  on  fiurms  in  the  United  8UUe$y 

January  i,  1870-1922, 

NoTK.— Figures  in  iUUic»  are  census  retorns;  flgnies  in  roman  are  estimates  oX  the  Department  of  Agri- 
caltm«.  Esomates  of  nmnbers  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decreasj 
to  the  published  nnmbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  base  is  used  for  apnlTing  perocU  • 
ago  estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  aYailable.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  ccnsns  or 
1910,  giving  nnmbers  as  of  Apr.  15,  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  former  censuses,  vdllfi^  related  tj 
numbers  June  1. 

(In  thoasand9--4.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


Horses. 


Nomber. 


Farm  value 
Jan.1. 


Mules. 


Nmnber. 


Farm  valuo 
Jan.  1. 


1870,  June  1. 
1880,  June  1. 
.^880,  June  1 . 
1800,  June  1. 
mo,  Apr.  15 

1811 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1815 

1816. 

1817 

1818. 

1818 

1830 

1921 

1882 


10,SS7 
11,969 

i7,m 

t9,8SS 

20,277 
20,509 
20,567 
20,962 

21,195 
21, 158 
21,210 
21,555 

21,482 
19,766 
19,208 
19,088 


$481,719 
560,816 

1,051,182 
787,807 

2,142,524 

2,259,881 
2,172,684 
2,278,222 
2,^1,638 

2,190,102 
8,149,786 
2,182,307 
2,346,870 

2,114,887 
1,907,646 
1,619,423 
1,846,154 


i,m 

IfSlS 
2,996 
9,965 
4,2tO 

4,323 
4,362 
4,386 
4,449 

4,479 
4,568 
4,723 
4,873 

4,964 
5427 
5,455 
^486 


8101,431 
112,749 
179, 17« 
167,855 
806,049 

644,3.'S9 
525,657 
545,245 
551,017 

888,271 

528,884 
558,006 
627,679 

672,922 
805,495 
636,568 
479,806 


Table  295. — Horses  and  mules:  Farm  price  per  head,  January  1,  ISCV-lOtt, 

Year. 

Hones. 

Moles. 

Year. 

Hofses. 

Mules. 

Year. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Year. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

1867.... 

860.05 

86&»4  i  1881.... 
56.04      1882.... 

86&44 

868.79 

1886.... 

886.28 

847.56 

1989.... 

196.64 

8107.84 

1868.... 

54.27 

5&53 

71.35 

1896.... 

33.07 

45.29 

1910.... 

108.03 

iaa20 

1889.... 

62.67 

79.28  1  1883.... 

7a  59 

7a  49 

1897.... 

31.51 

4L66 

1911.... 

111.46 

125.88 

1870.... 

67.42 

90.16   1  1884.... 

74.64 

84.22 

1808.... 

34.26 

43.88 

1912.... 

105.94 

120.51 

1871.... 

71.14 

91.98     1885.... 

78.70 

82.38 

1899.... 

87.40 

44.96 

1918.... 

lia77 

124.31 

1872.... 

67.41 

87.14'*  1886.... 

71.27 

79.60 

1800.... 

48.68 

51.41 

1914.... 

loass 

123.86 

1878..,, 

66.39 

85.15  t  1887..., 

72.15 

78.91 

1901.,.. 

52.86 

63.97 

1915.... 

103.33 

112.36 

1874.... 

66.15 

81.36  ;  1888.... 

71.82 

79.78 

1902.... 

58.61 

67.61 

1916.... 

101.60 

113.83 

1875.... 

61.10 

n.89  ' 

1888.... 

71.88 

7a  48 

1908.... 

62.25 

72.49 

1917.... 

102.89 

118.15 

1876.... 

57.29 

66.46 

1890.... 

7a  22 

78.04 

1904.... 

67.93 

78.88. 

1918.... 

104.24 

128.81 

1877.... 

56.88 

64.07 

1891.... 

67.00 

77.88 

1985.,.. 

7a  87 

87.18  1 

1919.... 

9^45 

135.81 

1878.... 

56.63 

62.08 

1892.... 

65.01 

75.55 

1906.... 

80.72 

98.31 

19B0.... 

9a  51 

14a  42 

1878.... 

62.86 

56.00 

1893.... 

61.22 

7a  68 

1907.... 

93.51 

112.16 

1921.... 

84.31 

lia69 

1880.... 

54.16 

62.19 

1884.... 

47.88 

0.17 

1808.... 

88.41 

187. 76 

1 

1923.... 

70.48 

88.26 
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Tablb  296. — Haraes  and  mtdes:  Number  and  value  onfariM,  January  1, 1921  and  19tt, 

by  States, 


fltaU. 


Horses. 


Nuznb«r 

(thouands) 

Jan.l— 


Maine. 

New  Hampitilre 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
BbodelsUmd... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 
Delaware. 

Maryland 

Virgiuia 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MichiRan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU... 
South  DakoU... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kenlucky 

Tennesaee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

OregoiL 

CaUfomia 

United  Statei. 


1921 


93 
37 
77 
49 
6 

37 
526 

72 
496 

27 

138 

306 
164 

166 

77 

101 

38 

705 

703 

1,232 

600 
663 

914 

1,318 

897 

830 
784 
923 
1,040 
374 

312 
130 
211 
175 
981 

694 
245 
609 
182 
417 

177 
136 
137 
48 

284 
287 
269 
382 


19,208 


1922 


92 
36 
77 

48 
6 

37 
520 

72 
496 

26 

U7 
300 
161 
166 
76 

101 

38 

787 

703 

1,207 

594 
656 
905 
1,278 
879 

813 
784 
932 
1,040 
374 

315 
130 
211 
173 
991 

708 
247 
082 
191 
421 

177 
135 
128 

48 

281 
281 
272 
367 


1147. 00 1125. 00 
132/00 
121.00 
151.00 
148.00 


19,099 


Averaceprioe 
per  Bead 
Jan.l- 


1921 


14&00 
129.00 
144.00 
121.00 
81.00 

08.00 
lOLOO 
103.00 
125w00 
134.00 

112.00 
123.00 
108.00 
95.00 
85.00 

97.00 
108L00 
86.00 
85.60 
73.00 

63.00 
62.00 
71.00 
66.00 
87.00 

93.00 
9a  00 
88.00 
85.00 
77.00 

63.00 
76.00 

5a  00 

46.00 
62.00 

59.00 
88.00 
78.00 
58.00 

7a  00 

82.00 
83.00 
96.00 


84.31 


1922 


Farm  vahie 

(thousands  of 

dollars)  Jan.  1— 


1921 


114.00 

iiaoo 

135.00 
138.00 


135.00 
117.00 
133.00 
112.00 
66.00 

87.00 
84.00 
89.00 
108.00 
88.00 

76.00 
115.00 
90.00 
81.00 
69.00 

94.00 
03.00 
76.00 
73.00 
52.00 

55.00 
4a  00 
56.00 
48.00 
68.00 

75w00 
7a  00 
70.00 
77.00 

5a  00 

45.00 
57.00 
41.00 

saoo 

54.00 

5a  00 
oaoo 
7a  00 

47.00 
63.00 

7a  00 
7a  00 

82.00 


113,671 
4,884 
9,548 
7,399 


5,476 
67,725 
10,368 
60,016 

2,187 

13,624 
30,906 
16,802 
20,750 
10,318 

U,312 
4,674 
85,860 
66,786 
104,720 

58,200 
71,604 
78,604 
112,030 
05,481 

52,200 
48,606 
65,533 
68^640 
32,538 

29,016 
11,700 
18,568 
14,875 
75,537 

43,722 
18,620 
33,460 
8,372 
25^854 


7a  48 1,619, 423 


1922 


m,500 
4,104 
8^470 

6,480 


4,095 
60,840 

9,576 
55^552 

1,716 

11,919 
25,200 
14,329 
17,928 
6,688 

7,676 
4,370 
77^913 
56,943 


55,836 
61,008 
68,780 
93,294 
46,708 

44^715 
38,416 
52,192 
49,920 
25,432 

23,625 
9,880 
14,770 
18,321 
57,478 

31,860 
14,079 
27,961 
7,449 
221734 

8,850 
9,180 


17,708 
19,670 
90^672 
80,094 


1,346,154 


Mules. 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 

Jan.  1— 


Averaeeprice 
per  head 
Jan.  1— 


1921 


1922!    1921 


7| 
6 
64 
9 

38 

97 

15 

260 

220 

406 
42 
32 
101 
166 

6 

4 
10 
81 

zn 

8 
14 
106 


71137.00 


a 

23 

14 
00 


6 

53 

9 

83 

96 

15 

257 

218 

394 

42 
31 
101 
161 

6 
4 
10 
79 

8n 

8 
14 
106 


279|    282 
293 


346 
299 
296 


349 
302 
299 

180     178 
854 

334 
325 

9 

8 
82 

21 


863 


337 
328 


82 


21 

12^      12 

8 

2 


8 
22 
14 
61 


6,4565,486 


161.00 
141.00 
112L0O 

125.00 
12a  00 

iiaoo 
15a  00 

188.00 

153.00 
167.00 
112.00 
109.00 
97.00 

lOLOO 
103.00 

93.00 
101.00 

94.00 


82.00 
81.00 
89.00 
88.00 
HI.  00 

iiaoo 

113.00 
121.00 
143.00 

iiaoo 

89.00 
107.00 
87.00 
77.00 
90.00 

88.00 
181.00 
72.00 

oaoo 

81.00 
97.00 

oaoo 

123.00 


iiaoo 


1922 


$133.00 
151.00 
124.00 
8a  00 

115.00 
105.00 
97.00 
129.00 
129.00 

99.00 
148.00 
100.00 
84.00 
75.00 

9a  00 

9a  00 

79.00 
78.00 
65.00 


72.00 
7a  00 
70.00 
59.00 
82.00 

86.00 
94.00 
92.00 

iiaoo 

85.00 

oaoo 

79.00 
60.00 
61.00 
09.00 

72.00 
89.00 

oaoo 
5a  00 

7a  00 
8a  00 

81.00 
102.00 


8a  26 


FannTahie 

(thousands  of 

dollars) 

Jan.l 


1921 


1922 


1059 

966 


1931 

906 


7,614«    6,572 


1,008 

4,125 
12,513 

1,740 
40,660 
41,360 

62,118 
7,014 
3,584 
11,009 
16,102 

606 

412 

930 

8,181 

35,438 

666 

1,134 

9,434 

24,552 

32,523 

38,390 
34,126 
36,179 
25,740 
93,940 

29,726 

34,775 

783 

231 

2,880 

1,848 

1,572 

216 

132 

648 

2,134 
1,330 
7,380 


636,568 


702 

3,796 

10,080 

1,455 

33,153 

28,122 

39,006 
6,216 
3,100 

8,484 
12,075 


302 

790 

6,162 

24,505 

576 

980 

7,420 

16,638 

24,026 

29,756 
28,106 
27,232 
21,004 
73,355 

21,905 

25,912 

621 

183 

2,208 

1,512 

1,066 

196 

106 

584 
1,936 
1,134 
6,222 


479,806 
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Table  297. — WhoUsaU  price  of  horses  and  mules  at  Si.  Louis  and  Chicago,  IStl-lSOt. 


Year  and  month. 


1921 

January 

February. . , 

March 

AprlL 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September., 

October 

November. . 
December... 

1920 , 

1W9 , 

1918 , 

1917 

1916 , 

1915 

19H 

1913 , 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1005 

1901 

1903 

1002 


$125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 

176.00 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 


St.  Louis. 


Horses,  good  to 
choice  draft. 


Mules,  16  to  16i 
hands. 


Low.     High.      Low.      High. 


1215.00 
225.00 
213.00 
220.00 

220.00 
190.00 
186.00 
185.00 


125.00  185.00 
125.00  160.00 
140.00  i  200.00 
140.00  160.00 


125.00 

ilooo 

140.00 
190  00 
165.00 
150  00 

160.00 
176.00 
200.00 
166.00 

165.00 
165  00 
140.00 
175  00 
175.00 

175.00 
176.00 
175.00 
160.00 
160.00 


1225.00 

275^00^ 

825.00 

242.00 

245.00 

225.00 

225.00 
220.00 
250.00 
240.00 

,  235  00 

\  240  00 

[225.00 

250.00 

225.00 

,  225.00 

225.00 

f  200.00 

;  185.00 

185.00 


tl25.00 
126.00 
126.00 
180.00 

130.00 
130.00 
130.00 
130.00 

130.00 
155.00 
150  00 
150.00 


1280.00 
280.00 
275.00 
275.00 

276.00 
275.00 
275.00 
250.00 

250.00 
250.00 
210.00 
200  00 


Average  price  per  head  for  horses  on  the  Chicago 
market  1900-1921. 


Draft-  I    Car- 


Draft- 


ers,    !  riage  I  5!^  [l^^^ 
heavy. :  teoms.^j  to  me-  f  "«^®s- 
dium.  ' 


Farm* 
chunks. 


8209.00   tSiaO.OO  813S.00 

144.00 

155.00 
160.60 

168.00 


207.00  ' 125.00 

208.00  i 122.00 

212.00   135.00 


208.00!. 


200.00 
188.00 

188.00 
181.00 
200.00 
202.00 


136.00     380.00  {  200.00 


140.00 
150. 00 
201.00 
172.00 
185.00 

120.00 
120.00 
160.00 
160.00 

150  00 
150  00 
13000 
125  00 
125.00 

125.00 
120.00 
135.00 
120.00 
120.00 


400.00 
400  00 
307.00 
272.00 
275.00 

275.00 
250.00 
280.00 
285.00 

275.00 
276  00 
235.00 
200.00 
250.00 

215.00 
210  00 
200.00 
175.00 
100.00 


242.00 
280.00 
220  00 
212.00 
252.00 

205.00 
208.00 
213.00 
210.00 

205  00 
200  00 
194.00 
180.00 
194.00 

188.00 
186  00 
177.00 
171.00 
166.00 


1167.00 
167.00 


124.00 

12M.00 
127.00 
128.00 

128.00 
128.00 
142.00 
132.00 


127.00 
154.00 


470.00 


478.00 
483.00 
498.00 
478.00 

483  00 
473  00 
482.00 
450  00 
483.00 

486.00 
486.00 
475  00 
455  00 
450.00 


162.00 
166.00 

164.00 
169.00 
174.00 
177.00 

182  00 
172  00 
165.00 
156.00 
165.00 

168.00 
156.00 
150.00 
150  00 
146.00 


150.00 
150.00 

150.00 
150.00 
156.00 
162.00 


158.00 


154.00 
116.00 


148.00 
160.00 

165.00 
160.00 
165  00 
160.00 

155.00 
144.00 
137.00 
129.00 
187.00 

154.00 
132.00 
140.00 
122.00 
117.00 


Sooth- 
em 
chunks. 


102.00 
114.00 
110.00 
138.00 

180.00 


105.00 
105.00 

106.00 
106.00 
118.00 
136.00  t 


114.00 


104.00 
121.00 


$88.00 
73.00 


170.00 
167.00 

166.00  < 
171.00  I 
176.00  I 
175.00  { 

170.00  i 
161.00 
152.00  ! 
188  00 
162.00 

147.00 
145.00 
140  00 
140.00 
185.00 


«3  00 
100.00 

88.00 
93  00 
9».00 
97.00 

92.00 
87.00 
77.00 
60.00 
77.60 

72.50 
70.00 
•4.00 
63.00 
57.00 


» Rxpresaers,  1902-1919. 
«  Drivers,  19(»-1919. 


»  General,  1903-1919. 

4  Dussers  and  trammers,  1903-1019. 


Table  298. — Horses:  Farm  price  per  he^id,  16th  of  each  month,  1910-1921, 


Year. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913, 

1914 
191.-> 
1910 
1017, 

1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Jan.      Feb.     Mar.     Apr.     May.    June.    July.     Aug.     Sept.  '  Oct.      Nov.      Dec 


1140 
143 
134 
140 

137 
130 
128 
129 

130 
120 
118 
96 


$147 
144 

137 
146 

139 
132 
129 
131 

•  133 
121 
123 
9S 


$150 
145 
110 
146 

138 
132 
131 
133 

137 
124 
127 
101 


$154 
147 
142 
148 

138 
132 
133 
136 

137 
127 
131 
100 


$148 
146 
144 
145 

139 
133 
134 
138 

136 
129 
132 
98 


$151 
145 
145 
146 

136 
132 
132 
137 

135 
127 
130 


$148 
130 
142 
148 

137 
134 
138 
135 

132 
127 
127 
94 


$148 
141 
142 
141 

135 
131 
131 
132 

131 
125 
124 


$145  I  $144 

139  187 

141  140 

141  138 

182  181 

181  120 

181  180 

182  '  130 

128  I  126 

119  I  114 

119  112 

80  85 


$143 
18« 
130 
130 

130 
127 
120  I 
129  I 

122  I 

113 

108 

82 


S141 
134 
139 
135 

130 
126 
129 
129 

121 
113 
97 
81 
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Tablb  299. — Horses  and  mules:  Yearly  receipts  at  principal  markets^  and  at  all  markets, 

1900  to  1921, 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


1900 

1901. 

1902 

1903 

19M 

1905 

1906 

1907 

190H 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

IWf) 

1016 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1921. 

January 

Fcbmary 

March 

April 

May 

Juiie 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


99 
100 
102 
101 
106 

127 
127 
102 

01 

83 

105 

03 

91 

106 
185 
205 
107 


Receipts  at  principal  and  other  markets.^ 


87 
102 
123 
128 

85 
83 
72 
30 


(*) 


31     13 

18  I  23 


15     32 


16 
17 
10 
10  I  32 

10  I  25 
22  ;  41 
17  27 
29     34 


SJ2 

•^  2 


5iS 


1~ 


501 

444  1. 

406  . 

419  I. 

472  1. 

503  . 

499  I. 

413  ,. 

363  I. 

383  . 

412  . 

515  . 

481  '. 

482  I. 


478    

7S0  i  327 
810  :  668 
756  i  720 


600  I  616 
557  ,  510 
401     324 


186  I  131 


^  Prior  to  1915  reooipts  compiled  from  Tearbooks  of  stockyard  companies. 
>  Figures  prior  to  1015  not  available. 
«  Not  in  operation. 
«Less  than  500. 


1,107 
1,478 
1,476 

1,216 

1,067 

7!25 

317 


35 
41 
44 
25 

18 
14 
11 
17 

22 
36 
29 
25 
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Tablb  300. — Hor9€8  and  mules:    Yearly  receipts  at  puhUc  stockyards,  1916-1921, 

[In  thoosands—I.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Stockyards. 


Albany,  N.Y.. 
Amarillo,  Tex.. 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Ancusta,  Oa... 
B^imore,  Md. 


Billing,  Mont... 

Boston,  Mass 

Boflalo.N.Y... 
Choyenne.  Wyo. , 
Chicago,  m 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Columbia,  S.C... 
Columbus.  Ohio. . 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dublin,  Oa 

EastSt.  Louis,  111.. 
£1  Paso,  Tex 


Erie,  Pa 

BvansTiUcLlnd... 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. . 

Jersey  City,  N.J. . 
Kansas Cit\%  Mo.. 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn. . 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Logansport,  Ind . . 


Louisville,  Ky 

Marlon,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn... 
Milwaukee,  Wis... 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


Nashville,  Tenn , 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. . 
New  Brighton,  Minn. . 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.y 


Ogden,  Utah. 

Oklahoma,  Okla. 
Omaha.  Nebr. . . . 

Pasco,  Wash 

Peoria,  IlL 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Plttsbureh.Pa... 
PortlancLOreg... 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Richmond,  Va... 


St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex 


Seattle,  Wash. 

City,  I 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 


Sioux 


Iowa.. 


Spokane,  Wa^. 
TtMoma,  Wash. 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.C.. 
Watertown,Mass.. 
Wichita,  Kans 

Total 


1916 


1917 


1918 


0) 


ao5 

20 


0) 


967 
23 


1 

79 

20 

1 

166 
123 

7 
1 
1 


16 


0) 


17 


0) 


(') 


1,478 


23 

7 

1 
1 

17 

6 

107 

27 
9 
1 


fi) 


0) 


280 

15 


I 
115 
62 


0) 


70 
126 

8 
8 


14 


(») 


1,476 


C) 


0) 


0) 


242 

9 

2 

1 
79 
20 


(*>. 


104 


C) 


0) 


?i 


0) 
0) 


(») 


1,216 


1919 


1920 


15 

60 

22 

5 

2  : 
0)      '. 
19 
2  , 

40  : 

I 

19  t 
5 

1 
1 


0) 


0) 


250 

16 

1 

1 

60 

9 


0) 


(') 


t^ 


i}) 
0) 


0) 


1,067 


0) 


0) 


141 
14 

2 

1 
45 
9 


0) 


0) 

9 
2 

8 
2 

U| 

80   . 

I 
6 
6 
19 


^] 


0) 


(») 


725 


1921 


(') 


0) 


(») 


0) 


v> 


0) 

(») 


0) 
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Table  301. — Horses    and  mules:   Monthly  and  yearly  receipts  at  all   public  sUnk" 

yards,  1915-1921. 

[In  thousands— 1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.. 

Total. 

4915 

97 
118 
148 
161 
115 
146 

35 

95 
105 

95 
149 

87 
112 

41 

95 
111 
117 
133 
71 
87 
44 

88 
84 
93 
44 
53 
48 
25 

98 
120 
68 
36 
37 
48 
18 

103 
104 
63 
45 
43 
34 
14 

94 
162 
83 
64 
53 
88 
11 

74 
138 
58 
84 
92 
75 
17 

85 
130 
129 
128 
148 
62 
22 

110 
153 
236 
162 
130 
40 
36 

97 
129 
228 
145 
146 
23 
29 

70 
115 
163 
76 
03 
17 
25 

1,107 
1,478 

1916 

1917 

1,476 

1918 

1,216 
1  068 

1019 

1920 

7?^ 

1921 

317 

Tablb  302. — Horses  and  mules:  Imports,  exports,  and  prices. 

189S-19B1. 

Year 

ending 

Jane  30- 

Exports  of  horses. 

Exports  of  mules. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Average 
impc^ 
pnoe. 

Number. 

Value. 

Average 
export 
price. 

Number. 

Value. 

Average 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

9,091 
6998 
3,086 
8042 
3,102 

1662,501 
464,808 
414,899 
551,050 
696,592 

166.32 
66.42 
134.40 
181.15 
192,32 

25,126 
30,632 
51,150 
45,778 
64,722 

83,530,703 
4,769,265 
6,176,569 
5,444,342 
7,612,616 

$14a52 
120.64 
130.75 
118.93 
117.62 

5,918 
7,473 
8,096 
6,755 
43,360 

6406,161 
545,331 
664,789 
516,906 

3,919,478 

168.63 
72.97 
82.09 
76.52 
90.38 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1906 

8,785 
4,832 
4990 
4726 
5)180 

985,738 
1,577,234 
1536  296 
1  460  287 
1,601,083 

260.43 
326.41 
307,32 
308.99 
307.16 

82,250 
103,020 
34  007 
42,001 
34,823 

8,873,845 
10,048,046 
3,152,150 
3,189,100 
3,175,259 

107.89 
97,53 
92,69 
75.93 
91.19 

34,405 
27,686 
4,294 
3,658 
5,826 

3,210,267 

2,602,298 

521,725 

412,971 

646,464 

93.30 
97.61 
121.47 
112.90 
lia79 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

6,021 
6,080 
5,487 
7,084 

1,716,675 
1,978,106 
1,604,892 
2,007,276 

285.11 
325.35 
292.40 
283.35 

40,087 
33,882 
19,000 
21,616 

4,365,981 
4,360,957 
2,612,587 
3,386,617 

108.91 
131.99 
137.50 
166.67 

7,167 
6781 
6,600 
3,432 

989,639 
850,901 
090,667 
472,017 

138.08 
125.48 
140.90 
137.53 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

11,620 
9,503 
6,607 

10,008 

3,296,022 
2,602,074 
1,923,025 
2,136,875 

283.66 
280.63 
29L06 
312.42 

28,910 
25,145 
34  828 
28,707 

4,081,157 
3,845,253 
4,764,815 
3,960,103 

141.17 
152.92 
136.81 
137.96 

4,513 
6,586 
4,901 
4,744 

614,004 

1,070,051 

732  005 

733,795 

136.18 
163.50 
140.30 
154.68 

1914 

1915 

1916 

m7 

33,019 
12,652 
15,666 
12,584 

2,605,020 

977,380 

1,618,245 

1,888;  308 

7a  89 
77.26 
104.03 
156106 

22,776 
289,340 
357,553 
378,674 

3,388,810 
64,046,584 
73,531,146 
50,536,329 

148.79 
221.35 
205.65 
313.60 

4,883 
65,788 
111,915 
136,680 

690,974 
12,726,143 
22,946,312 
27,800,854 

141.61 
193.44 
206.03 
208.89 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

5,111 
4,003 
4;906 
4,044 

1,187,443 
750  264 
799,012 

1,206,457 

232.33 
187.48 
162.86 
308.00 

84,765 
37,975 
18,962 
12,638 

14,923,663 
6,206,251 
3,285,066 
1,923,041 

176.06 
186.10 
173.34 
152.16 

38,879 
13,452 
8991 
6,770 

4,885,406 
2333  929 
1,815,888 
1,063,254 

169.17 
187.43 
201.97 
157.05 
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CATTLE. 
Table  SOS.—CatlU  (live):  ImporU,  exporU,  and  priets,  lS9€-19il. 


Year  ending  Jiuie  SO— 


1896.. 
1807.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 

1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 

1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 

1910.. 
1911.. 
1912., 
1913.. 

1914. 
1916.. 
1916. 
1917. 

1918. 
1919. 
1920.. 
1921. 


4xBp€rts. 

Exports. 

Number. 

Value. 

ATerage 
import 
price. 

Number. 

Value. 

Average 
export 
price. 

217,826 
328,977 
291,680 
199,762 
181,006 

$1,509,866 
2*89  857 
2,913,223 
2,320,362 
2,257,694 

96.93 
7.87 
9.99 
11.62 
12.47 

372,461 
392,190 
439,266 
389,490 
387,286 

134,560,672 
36,357,461 
37,827,600 
30,516,833 
30,635,153 

•92.79 
92.70 
86.12 
78.85 
77.11 

146,022 
96,027 
66,176 
16,066 
27,855 

l,d81,488 
1,608,722 
1,161,548 

310,737 
458,672 

13.23 
.16.75 
17.55 
19.36 
16.46 

468,218 
392,884 
408,178 
593,409 
667,806 

37,666,960 
20,902,212 
29,848,936 
42,256,291 
40,688,048 

81.81 
76.11 
74.22 
71.21 
71.50 

29,019 
82,402 
92,366 
139,184 

548,430 

666,122 

1,607,310 

1,999,422 

18.90 
17.44 
16.32 
14.37 

584,230 
423,051 
349,210 
207,642 

42,061,170 
34,677  392 
29,339,134 
18,045,976 

72.03 
81.73 
84.02 

86.96 

195,938 
182,923 
318,372 
421,649 

2,909,824 
2,953,077 
4,805  574 
6,640,668 

15.87 
16.14 
16.09 
15.75 

139,430 
160,100 
166,606 
24,714 

12,200,154 
13,163,920 
8,870,075 
1,177,199 

87.50 
87.70 
84.07 
47.63 

868,368 
638,167 
439,185 
374,826 

18,696,718 
17,613,175 
15,187,683 
13,021,260 

21.63 
32.64 
34.68 
34.74 

18,378 
6,484 
21,666 
13,887 

647,288 

782,847 

2,383,765 

949,503 

35.22 
128.16 
110.02 

70.98 

293,719 
440,389 
675,328 
329,974 

17,852,176 
36,995,921 
46,061,179 
28,634,361 

60.78 
84.01 
78.86 
71.62 

18,213 
43,846 
83,038 
145,673 

1,247,800 
2,092,816 
11,921,618 
10,960,507 

68.51 
49.42 
143.57 
76.17 

Table  304. — Cattle:   Number  and  value  on  farrM  in  the  United  States  January  J, 

1870-19tt. 

Note.— Figures  in  Ualia  are  census  returns;  figures  in  reman  are  eetimatee  of  the  Department  of  Agrf- 
calture.  Estimates  of  numbers  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease 
to  the  published  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  base  is  used  t$x  applying  percent- 
age estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  census  of  1010, 
giving  numbers  as  of  Apr.  15,  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  former  censuses,  which  related  to  numbers 
June  1. 

[In  thousands— 000  omitted.] 


Year, 


Milk  cows. 


Number. 


Farm  value 
Jan.1. 


Other  cattle. 


Number. 


Farm  value 
Jan.1. 


1870,  June  1., 
1880,  June  1.. 
1880,  June  1.. 
1900,  June  1. 
1910,  Apr.  15 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

W16 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

1922 


8,9S6 
It,  JUS 
16, 619 

/7,  ise 

20,823 
20,699 
20,497 
20,737 

21,262 
22,108 
22,894 
23,310 

23,475 
23,722 
23,594 
24,028 


290,577 
286,785 
363,362 
535,001 
727,802 

832,209 

815,414 

922,783 

1,118,487 

1,176,338 
1,191,165 
1,365,261 
1,644,281 

1,835,770 
2,036,760 
1,515,249 
1,234,767 


60,684 
41,178 

39,679 
37,360 
86,080 
36,865 

37,067 
39,812 
41,689 
44,112 

45,088 
43,898 
41,993 
41,324 


277,947 
388^990 
544,601 
1,251,060 
785,361 

815,186 

790,064 

948,646 

1,116,333 

1,337,376 
1,324,928 
1,497,621 
1,803,482 

1,993,442 

1,876,043 

l,StA,727 

982,600 
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CATTLE— Continued, 
Table  305. — Catile:  Farm  price  per  head,  Jttnvary  i,  1867-lOii. 


Year. 

Milk 

Other  ' 

Year. 

Milk 

Other 

Year. 

MlDc 

Other 

1  Year. 

Milk 

Other 

cows. 

cattle. 

cows. 

cattle. 

cows. 

cattle. 

cows. 

cattle. 

1867.... 

S28.74 

$16.79 

1881.... 

$23.95 

$17.33 

1896.... 

$21.97 

$14.06 

i  1909...- 

$32.36 

$17.49 

18W.... 

26.60 

16.06 

1882.... 

25.89 

19.89 

1896.... 

22.66 

15.86 

1910.... 

35.29 

19.07 

1869.... 

29.16 

18.73 

1883.... 

30.21 

21.81 

1897.... 

23.16 

16.66 

i  1911... . 

30.97 

20.54 

1870.... 

33.52 

18.67 

1884.... 

31.87 

23.62 

1898.... 

27.45 

30.92 

,  1912.... 

30.39 

21.20 

1871.... 

33.89 

20.78 

1885.... 

29.70 

23.26 

1899.... 

29.66 

23.79 

;i913.... 

45.02 

26.36 

1872.... 

29.45 

18.12 

1886.... 

27.40 

21.17 

1900.... 

31.28 

24.73 

|l914.... 

53.94 

31.13 

1873.--. 

26.72 

18.06 

1887.... 

26.08 

19.79 

1901.... 

30.00 

19.93 

1915.... 

55.33 

33.38 

1874.-.- 

26.63 

17.66 

1888.... 

24.65 

17.79 

1902.... 

29.23 

18.76 

I  1916.... 

53.92 

33.68 

1875.... 

25.74 

16.91 

1889.... 

23.94 

17.05 

1908.... 

80.21 

18.45 

1917.... 

59.63 

35.88 

1876.... 

25.61 

17.00 

1890.... 

22.01 

15.63 

1904.... 

29.21 

16.32 

1918.... 

70.54 

40.88 

1877.... 

26.47 

15.99 

1891.... 

21.62 

14.76 

1906.... 

27.44 

16.16 

1919.... 

78.20 

44.22 

1878.... 

25.74 

16.72 

1892.... 

21.40 

16.16 

1906.... 

29.44 

15.85 

1920.... 

86.86 

43.21 

1879.... 

21.71 

15.38 

1893.... 

21.76 

15.24 

1907.... 

31.00 

17.10 

1921.... 

64.22 

81.80 

1880.... 

23.05 

16.67 

1894.... 

21.77 

14.66 

1908.... 

30.67 

16.89 

1922.... 

50.97 

23.78 

Table  306. — Cattle:  Number  and  valtu  on/arau  January  i,  19iSl  and  1922 y  by  States, 


State. 


Maine _ 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island.. 

Connecticut. 
New  York... 
New  Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania . . 
Delaware.... 
Maryland... 

Virginia __ 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Oeorria , 

Florida , 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

Illinois , 


Michigan 

WL«?con3in 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.. 
Nebraska.... 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 
Tcimessee-.. 

Alat>aina 

Missis-sippi.. 
Louisiana... 

Texas 

Oklahoma... 
Arkansas.... 
Montana.... 
Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.... 

Arizona , 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho , 

Washington. 

Oregon , 

California.... 


MUk  cows. 


Number 

(thousands) 

Jan.  1— 


1921     1922 


215 
120 
363 
177 
26 
135 

1,606 
148 

1,050 
38. 
188! 
4221 
210 
361 
229 
489 
90 

1,038 
720 

1,114 
948 

2,180 

1,532 

1,072 
761 
461 
300 
501 
695 
525 
490 
496 
530 
220 

1,012 
549 
501 
156 
43 
236 
47 
35 
82 
18 
146 
278 
212 
620 


212 
121 


180 
26 


$60. 
74. 
65. 
94. 
100. 
138  90. 


1,605 

151 

1,071 


39  81. 


r 


192 
426 
216 
365 
236 
509 
95 

1,018 
727 

1,125 
967 

2,202 

1,578 

'769 

479 

417 

516 

709 

520 

495 

506 

541 

220 

1,073 

560 

516 

161 

44 

243 

48 

40 

87 

19 

153 

286 

216 

632 


Average 

price 
per  head 
Jan.  1— 


1921     1922 


73. 
110. 

77. 


0O$(8.00 
00|  60.00 
55.00 
00  79.00 
00   79.00 

00  74.00 
00^  67.00 

86.00 

001  60.00 
00  57.00 


79.00 
50.00 
66.00 
58.00 
68.00 
45.00 
74.00 
71.60 
65.00 
63.00 
70.00 
65.00 
58.00 
62.00 
57.60 
55.00 
56.00 
63.00 
62,00 
57.00 
49.00 
40.00 
47.00 
52.00 
63.00 
62.00 
43.00 
75.00 
75.00 
70.00 
73.00 
106.00 
70.00 
86.00 
72.00 
75.00 
75.00 
95.00 


63.00 
43.00 
49.50 
42.00 
40.00 
29.00 
57.50 
56.00 
53.00 
52.00 
53.00 
52.00 
48.00 
53.00 
44.00 
48.00 
47.00 
63.00 
46.00 
40.00 
35.00 
29.00 
30.00 
43.00 
43.00 
39.00 
29.00 
58.00 
71.00 
57.00 
60.00 
96.00 
61.00 
69.00 
65.00 
70.00 
62.00 
76.00 


Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

dollars)  Jan.  1— 


Number 

(thousands) 

Jan.  1— 


1921 


1922 


$12,900 

8,880 

23,595 

16,638 

2,600 

12,150 

123,785 

16,280 

80,850 

3,078 

14,852 

24,898 

13,860 

20,938 

13,282 

22,005 

6,660 

74,217 

46,800 

70,182 

66,360 

141,700 

88,856 

66,464 

43,758 

25,855 

21,840 

31,563 

43,000 

29,925 

24,010 

19,840 

34,910 

11,440 

65,646 

28,548 

21,643 

11,700 

8,225 

16,520 

3,431 

8,075 

6,740 

1,548 

10,612 

20,860 

15,900 

68,900 


United  State«  23,594  24, 02»   64.22   50.971,515,2491.224,767  41,993  41,324   31.36  23.781,316,727 


Other  oattle. 


1921     1922 


$10,170 

7^200 

19,966 

14,220 

2,054 

10,212 

113,505 

12,986 

64,260 

2,223) 

12,0901 

18,318' 

10,692 

15,330 

9,440 

14,761 

6^402t 

68,688> 

38,5811 

58,500 

61,251 

114,504 

76,744 

67^929 

83,836 

20,697 

19,590 

27;  348 

32,614 

20,800 

17,326 

14,674 

1^230 

9,400 

46,139 

21,840 

14,964 

9,512 

3,124 

18,851 

2,880 

3,800 

5,807 

1,811 

9,945 

20,020 

13,392 

48,032 


410 

30 

481 

9 

95 

487 

360 

286 

201 

666 

766 

816 

778| 


71 
41 
84   21.40J  16.80 


$25.60'$20.20 
30.30J  22.70 


42 


39 
402 

31 

491 

9 

96 
448 
354 
274 
201 
686 
774 
832 
778 
,492'  1,477 
$88      576 

1,429{  1,343 

3," 

1, 


1,231 
,890 
848 


1,748^  1,601 

2. 

2, 8171  2  224 


'649 

oai 

586 
664 
686 


,893 


,080 

816 

1,447 

i,204 


426 
84S 
643 
20D 

616 


8,184 

1,890 

831 


511 
597 
615 
077 
601 
5,310|  5,303 

1, 


1, 

1,100^  1,000 


1,421 
649 

1,200 
775 

1,376 

1,132 


483 

621 

250 

628 

1,380{  1,380 


Average 

price 
per  head 
Jan.  1— 


1921     1922 


31.901 


35.601  31.20 


37.40 
29.50 
47.70 
37.70 
38.90 
46.00 
35.60 
4l.70i 
24.20 
20.30 
19.60 
2L70 
38.40 
88.70 
36.80 
29.60 
25.90 
23.20 
84.50 
84.29 
25.20 
20.80 
83.10 
81.50 
38.40 
20.60 
18.10 
14.10 
23.70 
3L20 
24.40 
14.30 
85.40 
88.40 
33.60 
36.20 
38.00 
29.80 
85.80 
32.90 
33.10 
37.70 
46.20 


28.30 


Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

dollars)  Jan.  1— 


1021 


29.70 
24.70 
37.60 
29.00 
26.90 
33.30 
24.70 
28.60 
17.  SO* 
13.80] 
10.90 
16.10 
29.70' 
dO.OOj 
29.39^ 
21.801 
19.601 
18.00 
29.60 
20.60 
18.50 
24.30 
37.40 
34.60 
30.00 
15.30 
10.00 
10.80 
16.20 
19.90 
17.50 
10.90 
27.30 
39.70 
36.40 
34.90 
36.90 
36.40 
30.40 
37.50 
28.30 
29.70 
8(.70 


1922 


$1,792 

1,303 

1,798 

1,390 

249 

1,421 

12,095 

1,431 

18,134 

350 

4,870 

17,337; 

15,387, 

6,897 

4,080^ 

18,054 

16,622 

31,334 

30,100 

54,906 

17,052 

22,792 

33,153 

111,470 

64,638 

21,370 

52,000 

81, 161 

72,986 

15,592 

18,060 

7^022 

9,044 

18,888 

105,672 

33,969 

7^550 

38,232 

81,834 

48,474 

42,881 

41,800 

12,666 

12,279 

17,866 

8,904 

23,223 

62,376 


$1,434 

931 

1,411 

1,184 

218 

1,158 

9,929 

1,166 

14,339 

242 

3,254 

11,006 

10, 124 

4,740 

2,774 

7,477 

12,461 

24,710 

28,840 

43,276 

12,567 

17,424 

24,174 

92,766 

60,085 

16,374 

38,744 

06,600 

54,488 

10,220 

9,074 

5,150 

7^312 

8,983 

106,724 

24,808 

6^984 

33,640 

33,018 

36,900 

38,187 

36,900 

11,431 

10,518 

14.328 
7,246 
18,653 

47^886 


983.060 
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CATTLE— Continued. 
Tablb  307.— J/tfifc  oows:  Farm  price  per  Xead,  15tk  of  month,  1910-19il, 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Jaly. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dml 

1910 

$41.18 
44.70 
42.80 
49.51 

57.99 
58.47 
67.79 
63.92 

76.54 
86.10 
94.42 
66182 

$40.35 
44.48 
43.40 
51.42 

59.09 
57.99 
57.99 
66.93 

78.36 
86.15 
95.27 
68.44 

$41.75 
45.42 
44.09 
54.02 

59.23 
58.00 
59.51 
68.46 

80.71 
88.15 
94.94 
65.37 

$42.22 
44.81 
45.14 
55.34 

59.60 
67.78 
6a  68 
72.09 

82.45 
90.91 
95.36 
64.35 

$42.38 
44.54 

45.68 
54.80 

59.85 
68.29 

60.98 
72.78 

84.11 
93.43 
94.56 
62.68 

$43.46 
43.86 
45.84 
55.20 

59.82 
58.59 
61.03 
72.87 

84.74 
93.84 
94.56 
69.89 

$42.86  $42.77 
42.44     42.26 
45.41     46.11 

54.80  54.78 

89.07     60.72 

60.81  58.34 
62.04     G1.82 
72.81     72.58 

84.97     84.06 
94.51     94.72 
91.23     90.50 
66.55     55.85 

$42.68 
42.22 
46.79 
55.78 

59.68 
58.38 
61.41 
78.98 

85.21 
08.42 
89.40 
54.33 

$43. » 
42.60 
47.30 
6«i.47 

69.58 
68.76 
02.19 
75.79 

85.41 
93.43 
85.90 
63.39 

$43.34 
42.70 
47.38 
57.71 

58.n 
57.35 
62.67 
75.00 

84.51 
93.27 

77.66 
63.28 

$43.41 

1911 

43.73 

1912 

48.62 

1913 

57.19 

1914 

58.23 

1915 

56.79 

1916 

1917 

63.  IS 
76.16 

1918 

85.78 

1919 

95.54 

1920 

70.42 

1921 

63.30 

Table  30S.— Beef  cattle:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  16th  of  month,  1910-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

itoy. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dea 

1910 

$4.71 
4.58 
4.46 
6.40 

6.04 
5.99 
6.85 
6.86 

8.33 
9.66 
8.99 
6.32 

$4.64 
4.57 
4.61 
6.55 

6.16 
6.93 
6.99 
7.86 

8.65 
10.02 
8.98 
6.02 

$4.87 
4.66 
4.75 
6.88 

6.28 
5.92 
6.37 
7.91 

8.85 
10.34 
9.08 
6.36 

$5.31 
4.67 
5.15 
0.08 

6.29 
5.96 
6.66 
8.67 

9.73 
10.81 
9.20 
6.08 

$6.23 
4.59 
6.36 
6.01 

6.33 
6.13 
6.73 
8.70 

10.38 
10.84 
8,97 
5.98 

$6.20 
4.43 
6.23 
6.02 

6.32 
6.20 
6.91 
8.65 

10.40 
10.20 
9.32 
6.65 

$4.84 
4.28 
6.17 
6.98 

6.38 
6.07 
6.78 
8.30 

10.07 
9.96 
8.93 
5.40 

$4.64 
4.39 
6.37 
6.91 

6.47 
6.18 
6.51 
8.17 

9.71 
9.82 
8.66 
5.39 

$4.66 
4.43 
6.35 
6.92 

6.38 
6.06 
6.66 
8.40 

9.63 
9.02 
8.29 
4.98 

$4.64 
4.32 
6.36 
6.05 

6.23 
6.04 
6.37 
8.36 

9.88 
8.66 
7.77 
4.81 

$4.48 
4.36 
5.22 
5.99 

6.02 
5.85 
6.44 
&21 

9.14 
8.65 
7.15 

4.eo 

$4.45 

1911 

4.37 

1912 

5.33 

1913 

5.96 

1914 

6.01 

1915 

5.7$ 

1916 

6.56 

1917 

8.2ft 

1918 

9.28 

1910 

8.63 

1920 

6.38 

1921 

4. 03 

Tablb  309.— Veai  calves:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  16th  ofnumth,  1910-19^, 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov^. 

Dee. 

1910 

$6.41 
6.50 
6.06 
7.06 

7.89 
7.66 
7.67 
9.16 

11.16 
12.39 
12.89 
9.34 

$6.28 
6.38 
6.07 
7.23 

7.90 
7.62 
7.87 
9.88 

1L17 
12.18 
13.12 
9.08 

$6.69 
6.48 
6.11 
7.40 

7.92 
7.60 
8.11 
9.94 

11.83 
12.66 
12.96 
9.05 

$6.64 
6.96 
6.22 
7.88 

7.68 
7.81 
8.00 
ia49 

11.71 
12.78 
12.73 
7.73 

$6.30 
6.G8 
6.23 
7.17 

7.59 
7.35 
8.08 
10.48 

11.62 
12.11 
11.99 
7.56 

$6.57 
6.72 
6.33 
7.63 

7.69 
7.63 
8.89 
ia60 

1L88 
12.40 
11.68 
7.48 

$6.37 
6.74 
6.38 
7.46 

7.80 
7,87 
8.64 
10.77 

12.83 
13.88 
11.44 
7.87 

$6.29 
5.03 
0.62 
7.63 

8.08 
7.75 
8.69 
10.66 

12.22 

13.43 

11.64 

7.31 

$6.43 
6.11 
6.83 
7.73 

&06 
7.80 
8.77 
11.08 

12.67 
13.39 
11.88 
7.67 

•6.41 
6.15 
6.90 
7.72 

7.97 
7.91 
8.59 
11.10 

12.86 
12.87 
11.64 
7.61 

$6.30 
6.10 

6.n 

7.70 

7.W 
7.60 
8.00 

laoc 

11.  M 
12.68 
10.77 
7.20 

$6.38 

1911 

5« 

1912 

6.88 

1913 

7.74 

1914 

7.61 

1916 

7.61 

1916 

8.79 

1917 

10.86 

1918 

12.31 

1919 

tS.67 

1920 

9.27 

1921 

7.14 
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Table  310. — Cattle:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  100  pounds  of  good  beef  steers, 

Chicago,  1910  to  192l} 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age.* 

1910 

16.20 
6.15 
6.85 
7.80 

8.45 
8.05 
8.35 
10.15 

12.10 
15.80 
13.95 
8.94 

•6.35 
6.15 
6.60 
8.25 

8.30 
7.60 
8.35 

laso 

12.00 
15.95 
13.06 
8.57 

17.35 
6.20 
7.20 
8.30 

8.35 
7.65 
8.75 
11.25 

12.60 
16.05 
13.10 
0.41 

$7.55 
6.10 
7.65 
8.15 

8.50 
7.70 
9.10 
11.75 

14.70 
15.85 
12.30 
8.22 

$7.50 
5.96 
7.96 
8.00 

8.40 
8.35 
9.50 
11.90 

15.40 
15.00 
12.25 
8.33 

17.50 
6.05 
8.00 
8.15 

8.60 
8.80 
9.85 
12.15 

15.85 
13.55 
14.95 
7.94 

17.10 

-  6.30 

7.90 

8.26 

8.80 
9.20 
9.25 
12.35 

16.05 
15.60 
14.68 
8.09 

16.85  16.80  16.60  16.20  16.00 
6.96     6.80     6.75     6.70     6.66 
8.50     9.15     7.90     8.10     7.85 
8.30     8.50     8.40     8.25     8.20 

9.10     9.36     9.05     8.60     8.35 
9.05     8.95     8.80     8.7W    8.35 
9.45     9.40     9.75   lO.lA  10.00 
12.70   18.10   11.70   U.IO  11.40 

15.75   16.00   14.80   15.05   14.90 
16.45   15.50  16.15   15.10   14.35 
14.30   14.95   14.61    11.65  10.08 
8.32     7.67     7.50     7.52|    7.31 

$6.83 

1911 

6.40 

1912 

7.80 

1913 

1914 

8.21 

8.65 

1915 

8.43 

1916 

9.33 

1917 

11.67 

1918 

1919 

14.60 
15.45 

1020 

13.32 

1921 

8.16 

12-year  average.... 

9.40 

9.30 

9.68 

9.80 

9.88 

10.12  laso 

10.48 

10.51 

10.18,    9.76 

9.45 

9.90 

1  Prlonto  July,  1920,  from  Chicago  Drovers'  Joamal  Yearbook.    *  Simple  average  of  monthly  average  prices. 

Tablb  311. — Calves:  MbntiUy  and  yearly  average  price  per  100  pounds,   Chicago,  1910  to 

19tl.^ 


Year. 

Jan. 

P. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

M.T. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Aveiu 
age.« 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

191ft 

S8.60 
8.75 
8.75 
9.75 

11.00 

9.85 
10.15 
13.40 

15.35 
15.62 
17.74 
11.49 

18.66 
8.40 
7.60 
9.85 

10.75 
10.35 
10.66 
12.65 

14.15 
15.75 

16.73 
11.02 

19.00 
7.40 
8.00 

10.60 

9.00 
10.00 

9.65 
13.40 

15.25 
15.01 
16.73 
10.33 

87.85 
6.60 
7.40 
8.50 

8.85 
8.40 
8.75 
12.50 

14.50 
14.31 
14.22 
8.12 

17.85 
7.26 
7.75 
9.25 

9.50 
9.15 
10.40 
13.25 

13.60 
14.66 
12.12 
8.66 

17.85 
7.60 
8.00 
9.75 

9.40 
0.60 
11.25 
18.40 

16.02 
16.37 
13.08 
8.72 

8.75 
10.40 

10.60 
10.26 
11.40 
13.00 

16.67 
17.88 
13.08 
9.78 

17.75 
8.00 
9.75 

11.50 

11.00 
11.50 
12.00 
15.15 

17.28 
19.62 
15.08 
9.39 

88.50 
8.75 
11.25 
11.28 

11.40 
11.25 
12.40 
15.00 

18.63 
20.52 
16.39 
10.71 

88.65 
8.60 
10.00 
10.50 

10.65 
10.86 
11.50 
14.85 

16.83 

18.05 
14.18 
8.68 

88.75 
8.3^ 
9.85 

10.35 

10.35 
10.  IS 
11.85 
13.60 

16.80 
17.60 
W.74 
7.70 

88.60 
7.85 
10.2.'> 
10.75 

8.6.") 
9.65 
11.75 
15.25 

16.01 
16.56 
10.39 
7.81 

$8.25 
7.91 
8.94 

10.19 

10.10 
1U.06 
10.98 

1917 

13.78 

1918 

15.92 

1919  

IG  83 

1020 

14.53 

1921 

9.36 

12-year  average.... 

11.70 

11.87 

1L19 

10.00 

10.24 

10.97 

11.47 

12.34 

13.00 

11.94 

11.59 

11.12 

11.41 

1  Prior  to  Jane,  1918,  from  Chicago  Drorera'  Joamal  Yearbook.  >  Simple  average  of  Hieotlily  average  prices. 
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CATTLE— Continued. 

Table  313. — Cattle  and  calves:  Yearly  receipts  at  principal  marhetSf  and  at  all  marheU, 

1900  to  1921, 

[In  thousands— I.  e.,  080  omitted.] 


Y«er. 


1900. 
1001. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


1905 3,791 

1908 13.742 

1907 , 3,727 

1908 3,401 

1909 1  3,340 


1910.. 
1911. 
1913.. 
1913.. 

1914. 
1915., 
1916. 
1917. 

1918.. 
1919.. 
1920., 
1921.. 


8,514,25,295 
.M,.^  8,6«2i24,04 
13,735^  8,472^197 
12,160  7,637^787 


I  Prior  to  1915  receipts  compiled  from  yearbooks  of  stocdcyBTd  companies. 

*  Figures  not  available  prior  to  1015. 

*  Not  in  operation. 

Table  314. — Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  and  yearlv  receipts  at  Chicago^  Kanscu  Oily, 
Omaha,  and  East  St,  Louis y  combvned,  1910  to  1921.^ 

[In  thoosands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.    Nov. 

Dec. 

Tot^ 

1010 

611 
700 
600 
606 

526 
518 
606 
807 

703 
998 
847 
744 

515 
516 
4S6 
486 

445 
377 
534 

567 

709 
682 
643 
530 

690 
555 
502 
481 

481 
523 
558 
533 

779 
646 
698 
679 

498 
498 
615 
523 

445 
465 
452 
600 

881 
706 
532 
008 

558 

612 
484 
452 

404 
461 
568 

708 

688 

668 
642 
625 

630 
620 
462 
535 

473 
474 
530 
701 

706 

641 
606 
675 

662 
680 
516 
568 

457 
462 
535 
773 

967 
881 
669 
542 

915 
764 
667 
688 

565 

611 
807 
800 

9U 
096 

868 
868 

905 
766 
868 

023 

784 

730 

861 

1,030 

1,347 

1,131 

1,032 

866 

1,040      834 

1044      757 

1,010      674 

834*    006 

813       558 

834      708 
1,146       015 
1,800  '1  148 

617 
555 

688 

581 
006 
716 
864 

1,032 
076 
618 
685 

8,490 

8,067 

1911 

1912 

7^590 

1913 

7,790 

6,532 
6,868 

0.017 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1,820 

1,362 

032 

1,010 

1,167 

1^160 

^020 

705 

8,aa 

1919 

1920 

1921 

12-year  average — 

701 

MO 

586 

561 

571 

iM 

6tt 

781 

•44  jl,054 

071 

701 

8,540 

L  Figures  prior  to  1015  oenpUed  from  yearbooks  of  stookymrd  oompanies. 
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Table  315. — Catile  and  calves:  Yearly  receipts,  heal  slaughUr,  and  stacker  and  feeder 
ikipmerUs  at  public  stockyards ^  1919-1921. 

{In  thousands— L  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Albany,  N.Y.. 
Amarillo,  Tex.. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Angusta,  Oa 

BaRimore,Md.. 


Billings,  Mont 

Birmingliam,  Ala... 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Teon. 


Cheyenne,  Wyo. . 

Chicago,  Hi 

Chicinnati,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . 
Columbia,  S.  C... 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich.... 


Dublin,  Oa 

East  St.  Louis,  Dl. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 


Emeryville,  CaUf . 
Erie,  Pa 


EvansvlUe,  Ind 

Fort  Worth, Tex.. 

Fostorla,  Oldo 

Indianapcdis,  Ind. . 
Jacksonville,  Fla.. 


Jersey  City,  N.J. . 
Kansas  City.  Mo.. 
KnoxviUe,  Tenn. . 

Lafeyette,  Ihd 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Logansport.Ind.. 

Louisvyle.  Ky 

Marion,  Ohk) 

Mnniphis,Temi... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. . 


Montgomery,  Ala 

Moultrie,  Oa 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nebra-'Va  City,  Nebr. 
New  Brighton,  Minn. 

NewOrieans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

Ogden,  Utah 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Orongebnrg.  S.  C 

Paaco,  Wash »... 

Peoria,  ni 

PhiladelphiiLPa 

Httsbingh,P« 

Portland,  Or^ 

Pueblo,  Cok> 

Richmond,  Va 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Pant  Minn 


Sidt  Lake aty.  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

8ioiizFails,8.I>ak... 
iLiNthaaW). 


Receipts. 


1019 


30 
186 
18 
14 
MO 

19 
24 
98 
749 
12 

47 

4,253 

400 

305 
7 

S 

0 

31 

824 

227 

2 

1,478 

203 

3« 

38 


I,»7 
II 

615 
16 

745 

3,085 

21 

17 

239 

1 

246 

13 


52 


83 

2 

121 

191 
402 
104 
593 
l,f75 

(») 

27 
901 
616 

125 

117 

29 

7fl0 

1,491 

67 
250 

66 

tl4 

8 


1920 


S6 
147 
21 
18 


2 
24 
76 
677 
13 

SS 

3,849 

441 

281 

6 


617 
234 

4 

1,254 

152 

38 
26 

45 

1,134 

14 

597 

7 

888 

2,600 

21 

19 

287 

I 

246 

32 

10 

444 

68 


90 
2 
78 

218 

316 

64 

400 

1,608 


8 

37 

227 

788 

141 

178 
80 
648 

1,873 

40 
238 

5B 
78 

U 


1021 


28 
113 
20 
12 
279 


20 

61 

600 

15 

0 

3,540 

454 

248 
5 

3 

8 
31 
482 
201 


3 

1,077 

1,010 

170 

24 

35 

86 

13 

35 
084 

U 

483 

6 

844 

2,460 

18 

18 

206 

1 

240 

7 

8 

430 

10 
4 

06 
1 

86 

189 

801 

76 

815 

1,486 


8 

43 

227 

745 

120 
70 
28 
668 
085 

87 
151 
47 

17 


Local  slaughter. 


1010 


4 
1 

U 
0 

146 

1 
22 


202 
10 


3,032 

805 

244 

6 

^\ 

25 

174 
180 


16 

715 

2 

245 

16 

745 

1,617 

9 

7 

45 

87 

1 

1 

334 

3 


41 

0) 


163 

399 

11 

368 

1,186 

18 
105 
161 


17 

881 

180 

10 

14 

64 

863 

1 


1020 


3 
1 

16 

8 

170 

24 


190 
10 


2,608 

283 

228 

6 

1 

8 

26 

158 

208 

744 
21 

38 
0 

24 
558 

8 
267 


1,264 

11 

8 

55 

87 
1 

300 


46 


174 
316 
16 
228 
014 


221 

171 

70 


18 
410 
,710 

14 
37 
56 

842 

6 


1021 


2 
1 

18 

8 

156 

10 


167 
11 


2,377 

302 

228 

5 

1 

8 

27 

122 

168 

(») 
466 
24 
35 


Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments. 


1010 


1 

122 

4 

8 

6 

0 

1 


500 

28 

6 

1 

0) 


0) 
483 

17 


151 

i}) 


21 
576 

2 
230 

3 

843  ! 

1,200' 

10 

0 

37 

0) 
81 

Jj 

8 

1 J 
42^ 


1 

327 

5 

50 

i}) 


8 
2 
06 

i}) 

86 
1 
0) 

16 

0 


0) 
160 
800 
IB 
208 
707 


21 
226 
178 

60 
1 

20 
370 
604 


278 
7 


48 
186 
666 


(») 


21 

7 

2 
124 
416 

264 
138 


1920 


(») 


418 
28 
3 


(') 


1 

407 

16 

0) 
168 
115 


1 

278 

5 

48 


778 
4 

1 
87 

'% 

0) 
2 
16 

28 


0) 


28 
106 
461 


0) 


26 

6 

2 

102 

816 

16 
06 


238 
1,^1 


1921 


0) 


84 
8 
2 
3 


0) 


22 
6 


(') 


274 
14 


(') 


1S5 
102 


1 

172 

3 

41 


788 
3 
1 

1 


0)^ 
0)' 


0) 

] 

0) 


37 

1 
12 

10 
12 


15 


26 

80 

443 


0 
4 
2 

103 

270 

12 


0) 


240 
6 
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CATTLE— Continued. 

Table  315. — Cattls  and  calves:   Yearly  receipts,  local  slaughUr,  and  stacker  and  feeder 
shipments  at  public  stockyards,  1919-19S1— Continued. 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Receipts 

Local  slaughter. 

Stocker  and  feeder 

sliipmonts. 

1919 

1930 

1921 

1919 

1030 

1921 

1919 

1930 

1921 

74 
39 
57 
33 
311 

67 
33 
64 
37 
343 

41 
35 
25 
38 
385 

36 
34 
13 
30 
133 

85 
33 

18 
35 
84 

33 
35 
14 
37 
83 

28 
3 
4 

0) 
116 

33 

'\ 

(») 
104 

7 

34,«34 

33,197 

19,787 

13,683 

13,194 

11,078 

5,386 

4,108 

3,504 

Spokane,  Wash 

Taooma,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.C. 
Wichita,  Kans...:. 

Total 


1  Less  than  SOO. 


Table  316. — Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  and  yearly  stacker  and  feeder  shipments  from  aU 
public  stodtyardSy  1916-1921, 

[In  thousands  — i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 
197 

250 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

TotaL 

19161... 

331 

362 

380 

364 

171 

380 

464 

683 

461 

356 

3,847 

1917.... 

260 

313 

249 

306 

401 

353 

362 

330 

588 

768 

729, 

344 

4^803 

1918.... 

332 

314 

319 

385 

491 

393 

374 

418 

604 

704 

623 

366 

5,013 

1919.... 

364 

364 

277 

391 

443 

373 

336 

397 

611 

839 

723  I 

470 

5^386 

1920.... 

349 

340 

341 

244 

333 

373 

318 

814 

488 

580 

553  1 

380 

4,102 

1931.... 

305 

166 

336 

238 

214 

309 

133 

355 

395 

633 

4.7  I 

345 

3,504 

1  Complete  information  for  1916  not  obtainable  from  many  markets. 

Table  317. — Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  and  jf early  receipts,  slaugfUer,  and  stocker  and 
feeder  shipments  at  public  stockyards,  19tl. 


[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Jan.  Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept.  I  Oet. 


Nov. 


Deo.  jTotaL 


Chicago,  m.: 

Receipts , 

Localslaughter.... 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Kansas  utv.  Mo.: 

Receipts , 

Local  slauditer. . . . 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Receipts 

Localslaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

East  St.  Louis,  111.: 

Reoeipts 

Localslaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Receipts 

Local  8lau0iter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. : 

Reoeipts 

Localslaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

Reoeipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments 


353 


38 


40 


35 


10 


18 


15 


33 


30 


18 


316 
215 


31 


170 
92 


57 


130 
88 


10 


18 


13 


19 


300 
198 


141 
85 


43 


408 
60 


15 


16 


33 


18 


384 
192 


17 


167 
02 


39 


104 
72 


18 


13 


19 


18 


318 
225 


18 


154 
97 


38 


122 
83 


15 


12 


10 


226 
168 

6 

156 
99 

20 

84 
56 

14 

78 
37 


12 


•380 
194 


27 


310 
129 


99 


150 
75 


64 


121 
50 


20 


43 


132 

79 


14 


31 


298 
208 

333 
230 

32 

52 

309 
126 

387 
138 

102 

167 

145 
58 

169 
09 

78 

90 

114 
43 

130 
48 

20 

34 

88 
42 

134 
59 

32 

50 

121 
77 

131 

78 

13 

25 

65 

19 

75 
21 

32 

45 

321 
208 


51 


234 
107 


100 


115 
52 


125 
45 


35 


131 
65 


50 


110 
60 


22 


273  I 
166  I 


3,540 
2,877 


150 
69 


45 


74  ' 

28i 


28 


16 


21 


,2,460 
!  1,200 

788 

1,483 
797 


1,077 
466 

185 

035 
564 

270 

984 
576 

173 

630 
378 
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CATTLE— Continued. 

-Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  and  yearly  receipts,  slaughter y  and  stacker  and 
feeder  shipments  at  public  stockyards,  1921 — Continued. 


[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


8tockyards. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 
Denver,  Colo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter.... 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Oklahoma,  Okla.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

77 
77 

«.y. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

66 
66 

68 
68 

70 
70 

75 

74 

71 
71 

64 
64 

74 

74 

76 
76 

85 
85 

60 
60 

58 
58 

54 
34 

44 

27 

48 
31 

37 
26 

88 
26 

41 
31 

85 
27 

52 
33 

56 

37 

61 
36 

47 
30 

45 
32 

5 

6 

7 

4 

5 

3 

8 

14 

14 

21 

13 

8 

46 
22 

33 
14 

41 
20 

42 
20 

40 
19 

45 
22 

88 

19 

46 
20 

41 

18 

40 
18 

35 
18 

36 
20 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5 

8 

7 

2 

51 
14 

40 
10 

53 
16 

58 
16 

62 

18 

52 
15 

43 
12 

47 
16 

46 
12 

66 
15 

48 
12 

68 
11 

0) 

(») 

(») 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0) 

60 
14 

41 
12 

44 
15 

52 
15 

50 
17 

57 
16 

63 
15 

70 
14 

75 
19 

83 
15 

76 
11 

74 
12 

30 
13 

21 
9 

25 
12 

21 
9 

41 
11 

46 
11 

32 
10 

24 
11 

33 
11 

76 
10 

85 

10 

39 
5 

19 

10 

5 

6 

23 

82 

22 

6 

16 

46 

60 

30 

30 
23 

23 
18 

35 
25 

38 
28 

87 
28 

39 
28 

41 
25 

46 
28 

45 

28 

46 
27 

89 
22 

35 
22 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

29 
18 

19 
16 

28 
16 

19 
11 

22 
12 

20 
14 

20 
16 

38 
23 

33 
23 

38 
22 

28 

19 

21 
14 

5 

4 

9 

7 

6 

4 

8 

9 

9 

12 

10 

2 

20 
19 

16 
16 

20 
19 

23 
21 

22 
20 

25 
22 

20 
19 

22 
19 

20 

18 

20 
18 

20 
19 

20 
18 

(>) 

(») 

0) 

1 

■ 

1 

(0 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

TotaL 


844 


558 

370 


108 


488 

280 


41 


609 
167 


745 
175 


488 
122 


274 


454 
302 


22 


315 
203 


80 
248 


1  Less  than  500. 


Table  318. — Beef,  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen:  Yearly  exports  and  imports,  by  principal 

countries. 

[In  thousands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted.) 

EXPORTS. 


Country. 


Exported  by— 

Argentina 

Australia 

Bradl 

British    South 

Africa 

Canada 

Denmark. 

France 

Netherlands . . . , 
New  Zealand... 

Sweden 

United  States.. 
Uruguay 


1910      1911      1912 


559, 325*689, 674  755, 849 
100,428|108,786142,210 


37 


35,854 
6,854 
34,778 
57,083 
3,731 
55,539 
20,719 


da 


1913 


807,388 
218,919 


1914 


1915         1916 


1917 


312 

013 

27,466;  57,853 

6,789     7,292 

32,890  40,354 

27,307i  30,803 

19,720,  17,609 

28,782     9,026 

« 16,933  »  44,847 


I 

165 

12,084 

33,241] 

12,212. 

40,328 

30,636' 

8,604 

6,850 

109,268 


813,427  799,694  942,907 
2W,066«  114,670 « 242,082 
18,770,    74,209, 


1918 


488 
17,837 
38,089 
5,715 
32,865 
69,9271 
12,2801 
31, 422 
153,016 


5,986 
29,460, 
50,181 
«  1,6261 
45,646l 
86,477i 
16,521 

262,813; 

215, 115 


17,687 
45,836, 
34,220 
«2,177 
33,382 
112,071 
7,186 
181,977 
157,568, 


870,4581; 
1 180,249 ' 
146,500 

47,256' 

84,376,« 

35,370" 

2,056 

3,741 

99,740 

6,148 

216,420 

158,398, 


1919 


,002,631 

119,990,s 

133,3971 

18,656; 

126,334 

21,337! 

1647! 

54 

82,308 

10 

514,342 

106,247 


883,452 
121,079 
113,831 

44,400 
107, 170 
17,730 
3,065 
35,640 
87,493 
3,693 
174,427 


1920 


134,256 

12,662 
64,412 
38,669 
12,016 

6,416 
84,895 

4,662 
89,649 


>  Not  yet  available, 
t  Year  beginning  July  1. 

09012*'— YBK  1021 45 


*  Unclassified. 

« Includes  some  "other  than  beef.'' 
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CATTLE— <:ontinued. 

Tablb  318. — Beef.fretihy  chilled,  and  frozen:   Yearly  exporU  and  imports,  by  prineipal 

countries — Continued . 

IMPORTS. 


Country. 


Imported  by— 

Austria-Hungary..  96  10,465 
British  SoutB  Af- 

rica 1,150    8,246 

Canada 1,312        874 

Cuba Ill          48 

Denmark 196    1,164 

France 3,074!    6,522 

Oennany 34,994,  39,734 

Netherlands 274        348 

Sweden 791        843 

Switzerland 3,243    5,371 

United  Kingdom. .  .785, 736  824, 443 
United  States. 


1910 


1011 


[ 


1012 


3,374 

6,154 

198 

52 

988 

5,250 

79, 114 

2,317 

1,157 

5,658 

896,652 


1013 


158 

5^043 

4,450 

76 

415 

5,098 

66,7461 

7,413j 

1, 442 

4, 4721 


1014 


1,504 

SL279 

136 

1,387 

33,747 


1915 


35 
1,916 

34 

1,297 

381,614 


8»76«     1,083 

453  52 

2, 109l        472 

1, 080, 771J090, 591*963, 389 

35,822  254,319|118, — ' 


1916 


12 


17 


460,763 


82 
1,276 


1017 


17 


4,228  14,663 


65 


10, 


5 
291 
583 

789;  826:681, 796  844, 
"^772^  22,072|  23, 


1918 


1019   I     1920 


4 

!,283     1, 
147 


ft43,026 


iV 


414,366]  458, 4051526, 
35,' 


^^1 

055,721, 
339  38, 


101 1  298,617 
...  143,471 
992,   14,902 


126'  826 
274  1,027,100 
462   50, 182 


>  Not  yet  available.  •  Classified  as  "  Beef"  for  Atntria  only. 

HIDES. 

Table  319. — Hides:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  pound,  heavy  native  steers^  at 

Chicago,  1910-19tl, 

PACKER  HIDES. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age. 

1910 

10.17 

to.  15 

10.14 

iai5 

10.16 

iai8 

10.16 

$0.16 

10.10 

10.16 

$0.15 

10.14 

90.16 

1911 

.13 
.16 

.13 
.16 

.13 
.16 

.13 
.16 

.14 
.17 

.16 
.17 

.16 
.18 

.16 
.10 

.16 
.20 

.16 
.20 

.16 
.20 

.16 
.10 

.15 

1912 

.18 

1913 

.19 

.18 

.18 
.18 

.17 

.18 

.17 
.18 

.17 
.18 

.18 
.10 

.18 
.20 

.10 
.21 

.10 
.21 

.20 
.21 

.20 
.22 

.18 
.23 

.18 

1014 

.20 

1015 

.28 
.23 

.23 
.23 

.21 
.22 

.19 
.28 

.22 

.26 

.24 
.27 

.26 
.27 

.27 

.26 

.26 
.26 

.26 
.28 

.26 
.32 

.26 
.33 

.24 

1016 

.26 

1017 , 

.32 
.32 

.31 
.29 

.30 

.20 

.30 
.27 

.32 
.31 

.32 
.33 

.32 
.33 

.32 
.30 

.33 
.30 

.34 
.30 

.35 
.29 

.35 
.29 

.32 

1018 

.30 

1919 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.31 

.37 

.41 

.50 

.53 

.46 

.48 

.47 

.40 

.40 

1920 

.40 

.40 

.37 

.36 

.36 

.36 

.31 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.22 

.20 

.32 

1921 

.17 

.15 

.13 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.14 

13-year  average 

.23 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.24 

.24 

COUNTRY  HIDES. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 


1914... 
1916... 
1916... 
1917... 

1918... 
1919... 
1920... 
1021... 


$0.14 
.11 
.13 
.15 

.16 
.20 
.18 
.24 

.23 
.22 
.33 
.13 


$ai3  i$0.12 


.11 
.13 
.15 

.16 
.20 
.10 
.24 

.21 
.22 
.33 
.11 


12-ye3r  average .18      .18 

I  I 


.11 
.13 
.16 

.16 
.18 
.18 
.24 

.17 
.22 
.30 
.10 


.17 


$0.13 
.11 
.13 
.15 

.15 
.17 
.19 
.24 

.10 
.24 
.28 
.09 


.17 


$0.12 
.11 
.14 
.14 

.17 
.17 

.20 
.25 


.10 


$0.12 
.12 
.14 
.14 

.16 
.18 
.20 
.26 


.10 


$0.11 
.13 
.14 
.15 

.10 
.21 

.20 
.26 

.28 
.43 
.23 
.08 


.20 


$0.12 
.13 
.15 
.15 

.16 
.20 
.21 
.27 

.24 
.47 

.20 
.08 


$0.18 
.13 
.16 
.16 

.17 
.20 
.21 
.24 

.24 
.41 
.10 
.08 


$0.12 
.13 

.16 
.17 

.17 
.22 
.23 
.28 

.24 
.38 
.18 
.09 


.19 


$0.12 
.14 
.10 
.17 

.19 
.21 
.27 
.20 

.22 

.36 
.10 
.10 


.20 


$0.11 
.13 

.16 
.16 

.20 
.20 

.20 
.26 

.28 

.28 

14 

.10 


IS 


$0.12 
.12 
.14 
.15 

.17 
.20 
.21 
.26 

.23 
.32 
.24 
.09 


.19 


Compiled  from  data  in  "  Hide  and  Leather." 
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MILK. 
Tablb  320. — JftflL*  Monthfy  whoUmde  price,  cmU  per  quart,  in  cnew  of  12  quarU, 

[Standard  or  grade  B  milk.] 


City  and  year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

- 
Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age. 

Boston: 

1920 

15 
16 

18 
17 

13 
12 

16 
15 

16 
14 

18 

15 
15 

16 
16 

13 
11 

15 
15 

15 
13 

18 
16 

17 
1& 

17 
15 

15 
14 

14 
13 

14 
14 

15 
12 

14 
12 

12 
8 

12 
11 

12 
12 

12 
13 

15 

14 

16 
15 

13 

15 
14 

15 
15 

13 

14 
14 

15 

14 
14 

15 

15 
1* 

"ii* 

13 
10 

14 
14 

14 

15 
14 

17 
14 

14 
10 

16 
14 

14 

16 
14 

18 
14 

14 
10 

16 
14 

14 
11 

25 
11 

22 
14 

17 
14 

15 
11 

14 
12 

16 
12 

15 
12 

14 
12 

12 

8 

12 
10 

12 

11 

8 

16 
14 

18 
14 

15 
10 

16 
14 

15 
12 

16 
14 

18 
14 

14 
10 

16 
14 

16 
12 

IG 
14 

17 
14 

12 
10 

16 
12 

16 
12 

15 

1921 

14 

New  York: 

1920 

17 

1921 

15 

Philadelphia: 

1920 

13 
10 

14 
14 

14 
11 

13 
10 

14 
14 

14 
11 

13 

1921 

10 

Pittsburgh: 

1920 

15 
14 

16 
14 

18 

14 

14 

15 
14 

18 

15 

1921 

14 

Washini^ton: 

1920 

lo 

1921 

12 

Atlanta: 

1920 

19 

1921 

14 
22 

15 
14 

14 
11 

14 
12 

14 
13 

15 
12 

14 
12 

12 

7 

12 

8 

12 

12 

8 

22 

16 

15 
14 

15 
11 

14 
12 

16 
13 

15 
12 

14 
12 

12 

8 

12 
10 

12 
10 

11 
9 

14 

18 
16 

17 
14 

16 
11 

14 
12 

16 
12 

15 
12 

14 
12 

12 

8 

12 

12 
10 

11 

8 

14 

18 
16 

17 
12 

15 
11 

14 

13 

14 
12 

15 
12 

14 
12 

10 

8 

12 
10 

12 

10 

11 

8 

18 
16 

16 
12 

15 

14 
11 

14 
12 

13 
12 

14 
11 

10 

8 

12 
9 

12 
10 

11 

8 

14 

Jacksonville: 

1920 

17 

"is* 

17 
14 

15 
13 

14 
12 

14 
14 

16 
12 

14 
12 

11 

8 

12 

la 

12 
10 

12 

20 
13 

15 
15 

14 
13 

14 
12 

10 
9 

18 

18 

"ii' 

15 
14 

""ii' 

14 

12 

14 
14 

14 

12 

14 

12 

11 

8 

12 

8 

11 

9 

19 

1921 

16 

Now  Orleans: 

1920 

17 
15 

15 
15 

14 

12 

14 
14 

15 
12 

14 

14 

12 

17 
14 

14 

12 

14 
13 

15 
12 

14 
13 

11 
8 

12 
10 

12 
10 

12 
10 

18 

15 
15 

14 
12 

12 

15 
14 

14 

13 

14 

12 

14 
13 

14 
12 

14 
12 

11 
8 

12 
10 

12 
10 

16 

1921 

14 

St.  I^ouis: 

1920 

15 

1921 

12 

Kansas  City: 

1920.... 

14 

1921 

12 

""X- 

14 

1921 

13 

Detroit: 

1920 

15 

1921 

12 

Cleveland: 

1920 

14 

1921 

12 

Milwaukee: 

1920 

U 

1921 

s 

Minneapolis: 

1920. 

12 
12 

12 
12 

12 

12 

1921 

10 

St.  Paul: 

1920 

12 

1921 

10 

Denver: 

1920 

u 

1921 

9 

Dallas: 

1920 

1921 

15 

15 
15 

14 
13 

14 
12 

11 

8 

13 
15 

14 
12 

12 

15 
15 

14 
12 

12 
9 

10 

10 

17 
14 

14 
12 

12 
9 

11 

17 
14 

14 
11 

12 

8 

11 

8 

10 

"ii' 

14 

11 

13 
9 

11 

12 

17 
13 

15 
11 

13 
9 

12 

Los  Angles: 

15 
17 

14 
13 

14 

12 

12 
9 

17 
13 

14 
11 

14 

9 

10 

8 

17 
13 

14 
11 

13 

9 

16 

1921 

14 

San  Francisco; 
1920 

14 

1921 

12 

Portland,  Oreg.: 
1920 7 

13 

1921 

10 

SeatUe: 

1920 

9 
9 

...... 

% 

11 

1921 

8 

8 

8 
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MILK— Continued. 

Tablb  321. — MUk:  Monthly  retail  price,  in  cents  per  qtuurt,  delivered  to  family  trade  in 

cities, 

[Standard  or  grade  B  milk.] 


City  and  year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age. 

Boston: 

1920 

17 
17 

18 
17 

14 
13 

16 
15 

18 
16 

23 

17 
16 

17 
16 

14 
13 

16 
15 

18 
16 

23 
20 

20 
18 

10 
17 

16 
15 

16 
14 

15 
14 

16 
13 

16 
14 

13 

10 

13 
12 

13 
13 

13 
13 

23 
10 

16 
16 

16 
16 

15 
14 

16 
11 

17 
16 

17 
15 

14 
12 

16 
14 

18 
16 

17 
16 

15 
15 

14 
13 

15 
14 

18 
16 

16 
15 

15 

14 
11 

15 
14 

16 
13 

25 

16 
15 

15 
14 

14 
11 

15 
14 

16 
14 

25 
20 

20 
20 

17 
16 

15 
13 

16 
13 

14 

16 
13 

15 
13 

12 

13 
10 

13 
10 

13 
11 
21 

16 

16 
14 

13 
12 

13 

17 
15 

16 
14 

14 
11 

15 

14 

16 
14 

25 

18 

25 

17 
16 

15 
13 

16 
14 

15 
14 

16 
13 

15 
13 

13 
0 

13 
10 

13 

13 
11 

21 
16 

18 
15 

16 
14 

14 
12 

14 

18 
16 

17 
15 

15 
11 

16 
14 

16 
14 

25 

25 
19 

17 
16 

16 
13 

16 
14 

16 
14 

16 
13 

16 
13 

13 
10 

14 
11 

14 
11 

13 
11 

21 

18 

14 

17 
14 

14 
12 

14 
12 

18 
16 

18 
16 

16 
11 

16 
14 

17 
14 

25 

18 

25 
20 

10 
16 

16 
13 

16 
14 

16 
12 

16 
13 

16 
13 

13 
0 

14 
11 

14 

18 
10 

21 
16 

18 
14 

17 
14 

14 
12 

14 

18 
15 

18 
15 

15 
11 

16 
14 

18 
15 

26 
18 

24 

20 

19 
16 

17 
13 

16 
14 

16 
12 

16 
13 

16 
13 

13 
9 

14 

14 
11 

13 
10 

21 

18 
16 

18 
16 

15 

11 

16 
14 

18 
15 

18 
16 

17 
16 

13 
11 

10 
13 

18 
16 

17 

1921 

16 

New  York: 

1920 

17 

1921 

15 

Philadelphia: 

1920 

14 

1921 

12 

Pittsburgh: 

1920 

16 

1921 

14 

Washington: 

IMO! 

17 

1921 

15 

Atlanta: 

1920 

24 

1921 

18 

23 

18 

19 
14 

17 
13 

16 
14 

15 
12 

16 
13 

15 
13 

11 
9 

14 
11 

14 
11 

IS 
10 

21 

18 

23 
18 

18 
14 

16 
10 

16 
14 

14 
12 

14 
13 

16 
13 

11 
9 

14 
10 

14 
10 

18 
10 

21 
16 

18 
14 

17 
14 

16 
12 

13 
11 

10 

Jadcsonville: 

1920 

20 

20 
18 

10 
16 

16 
14 

16 
14 

14 
14 

16 
13 

16 
14 

12 
10 

13 
12 

13 
12 

13 
13 

23 
17 

16 
16 

16 
16 

15 
14 

14 
13 

20 

.  20 

32 

1921 

19 

New  Orleans: 

1920 

10 
17 

16 
16 

16 
14 

15 
14 

16 
13 

16 
15 

13 

19 
16 

15 
14 

10 
14 

14 
14 

16 
13 

15 
14 

12 

10 

13 
12 

13 
12 

13 
12 

21 

16 
16 

16 
15 

13 

17 
16 

16 
14 

16 
14 

14 
14 

16 
13 

15 
14 

12 
0 

13 
11 

13 
11 

13 
11 

21 
16 

16 

16 
15 

18 

18 

1921 

16 

St.  Louis: 

1920 

16 

1921 

13 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
1920 

16 

1921 

14 

Chicago: 

1920 

15 

1921 

13 

Detroit: 

1920 

16 

1921 

13 

Cleveland: 

1920 

16 

1921 

14 

MUwaukee: 

1920 

12 

1921 

0 

Minneapolis: 

1920 

13 
13 

13 
13 

13 
13 

13 

1921 

11 

St.  Paul: 

1920 

13 

1921 

11 

Denver: 

1920 

18 

1921 

11 

Dallas: 

1920 

21 

1921 

16 

Los  Angeles: 

1920 

16 
18 

16 
10 

15 
14 

15 
13 

18 
14 

17 
14 

14 
12 

14 
12 

18 
14 

17 
14 

16 
12 

■'i2* 

17 

1921 

15 

San  Frandsco: 
1920 

16 

1921 

15 

Portland,  Oreg.: 
1920 

14 

1921 

18 

Seattle: 

1920 

12 
13 

"'l2 

14 

1921 

12 
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BUTTER. 
Tablb  322. — Butter:  Farm  pricey  cents  per  pound,  1st  of  each  month,  1909~19tl. 


Year. 

J&n. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

1S09 

25.1 
27.9 
24.1 
29.0 
27.6 

27.4 
27.9 
27.6 
33.5 

43.7 
49.6 

67.8 
45.0 

24.5 
28.3 
22.7 
27.2 
27.6 

26.0 
26.8 
27.1 
84.1 

43.4 

43.8 
65.9 
42.1 

24.2 
25.8 
22.6 
26.1 
27.6 

24,9 
25.8 
27.6 
83.5 

40.7 
47.6 
66.1 
4a4 

24.0 
25.5 
21.4 
26.0 
27.0 

28.8 
25.7 
27.9 
36.1 

39.9 
50.3 
57.6 
38.6 

22.5 
24.1 
2a3 
24.8 
25.5 

22.8 
24.8 
26.5 
35.0 

38.6 
49.1 
53.5 
29.4 

21.9 
23.3 
20.4 
23.4 
24.7 

22.9 
24.2 
25.7 
33.5 

38.2 
47.2 
61.6 
29.0 

22.4 
23.8 
21.7 
23.7 
24.9 

23.7 
24.2 
28.1 
34.0 

39.7 

48.2 
62.0 
34.1 

23.3 
25.2 
23.1 
24.2 
25.9 

25.3 
24.5 
27.4 
36.1 

4L4 
49.7 
62.3 
86.6 

25.0 
26.2 
23.8 
26.6 
27.5 

26.0 
25.3 
29.0 
38.9 

47.2 
61.6 
64.1 
38.2 

26.2 
27.1 
26.2 
26.9 
28.2 

26.3 
26.4 
31.1 
4a9 

49.7 
66.0 
64.3 
40.9 

27.4 

1910 

28.7 
27.8 
28.1 
28.4 

29.2 
28.7 
28.3 
34.0 

43.1 
64.9 
61.3 
49.0 

27.8 

1911 

27.4 

1912 

28.8 

1913 

29.2 

1914 

28.4 

1915 

27.6 

1916 

34.4 

1917 

41.9 

1918 

62.7 

1919 

60.0 

1920 

64,7 

1921 

41.* 

Table  323. — Butter:  Monthly  average  wholesale  price  of  9t-8core  bTitter  at  five  markets, 

1918-1921. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age. 

New  York: 

1918 

50 
52 
66 
47 

44 
62 
67 

48 

41 
60 
66 
47 

42 
64 
71 
46 

42 
62 
64 
44 

42 
68 
61 
32 

42 
67 
57 
29 

46 
69 
62 
33 

46 
60 
61 
32 

44 

52 
57 
33 

42 
51 
55 
32 

44 

63 
58 
33 

44 
53 
58 
84 

45 
63 
67 
40 

43 
61 
55 
39 

45 
64 
58 
40 

45 
53 

58 
41 

46 
65 
55 
43 

45 
53 
54 
40 

46 
66 
56 
43 

46 
56 
67 
43 

56 
59 
50 
43 

55 
67 
67 
42 

66 
59 
60 
43 

65 
58 
59 
43 

89 
68 
60 
47 

56 
64 
57 
45 

69 

68 
60 
47 

69 
64 
59 
46 

59 
63 
58 
46 

63 
71 
63 
45 

62 
69 
60 
44 

63 
70 
63 
46 

62 
69 
60 
45 

58 
64 
53 
46 

69 
72 
55 
44 

67 
68 
61 
43 

69 
73 
55 
46 

67 
71 
64 
44 

62 
65 
48 
41 

51 
61 
61 

1919 

62 
65 
62 

1920 

1921 

43 

50 
58 
58 

Chicago: 

1918 

1919 

60 
63 

48 

49 
63 

47 

1920 

1921 

42 

Philadelphia: 

1918 

54 

1919 

62 
65 
63 

62 
67 

48 

62 

68 
49 

65 

61 
62 
44 

63 
61 
61 
44 

60 

1920 

1921 

Boston: 

1918 

1919 

63 
65 
52 

51 

66 
48 

62 
68 
48 

66 
69 
46 

1920 

1921 

San  Francisco: 

1918 

1919 

56 
62 
42 

49 
62 
46 

56 
50 
38 

66 
56 
34 

66 
53 
31 

64 
54 
34 

54 
67 
89 

55 
59 
42 

60 
64 
44 

67 
67 
40 

1920 

1921 

Table  324. — Butter:  Monthly  average  wholesale  price  of  92-score  cream^ery  at  New  York, 

1910  to  1921, 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age. 

1910 

33 
26 
39 
35 
33 

34 
33 
40 
52 

62 
65 
62 

30 
26 
32 
36 
29 

32 
34 
44 
60 

62 
66 

47 

33 
24 
31 
37 
28 

30 
37 
42 
44 

62 
67 
48 

31 
21 
33 
35 
25 

31 
38 
44 
42 

64 
71 
46 

28 
22 
30 
29 
26 

29 
31 
40 
42 

68 
61 
82 

28 
23 
27 
28 
27 

28 
80 
39 
44 

62 
57 
83 

28 
25 
27 
27 
28 

27 
29 
39 
45 

63 
67 
40 

29 
26 
27 
28 
30 

25 
31 
41 
46 

65 
65 
43 

30 
27 
80 
32 
31 

27 
84 
44 
66 

60 
69 
43 

30 
30 
31 
31 
32 

29 
85 
45 
58 

68 
60 

47 

31 
34 
34 
34 
35 

31 
39 
46 
63 

71 
63 
45 

30 
37 
37 
36 
34 

35 
40 
50 
60 

72 
65 
44 

30 
27 
32 
32 
80 

30 
34 
43 
51 

61 
61 
43 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

12-year  average 

42 

40 

40 

40 

36 

35 

35 

36 
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BUTTER— Continued . 
Table  ^b.—BiMUer:  International  trade,  calendar  yean  190»'19t0. 

(Butter  includes  all  butter  made  from  mflk,  netted  and  ren0>rated  butter,  but  doei  not  tnctnde 
coco  butter,  or  ^ee.    See  "  Oeoeral  note,"  Table  2904 


Country. 

Average,  1909-1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Impcrts. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Expertau 

nONCIPAL  EXPOBTOTG 
COtTNTRrcs. 

Ajgentina 

tfiOO 

pounds. 

113 

46 

8,388 

6,241 

2,370 

13,  n3 

972 

4,987 

47 

976 

2,202 

330 

1,647 

6,281 

14,024 

4,551 

4,025 

4.152 

^350 

111,441 

11,106 

455,489 

^563 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

6.934 
77,859 

3.97a 
196,530 
36,337 
40  760 

7,870 
75,133 
38,761 

3,137 
150,294 
45,870 

4,125 

4,267 
38 

i,000 
pounds. 

'\* 

864 

^>« 

1,067 
73 
43 

I'm 

1,000 

pounds. 

41,821 

41,115 

10,91» 

32,306 

1,048 

2,360 

109 

5,415 

48.275 

IJOOO 

pounds. 

10 

37 

1,464 

441 

11 

12,752 

1,880 

615 

4 

8,301 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

44,881 

39,006 

16,509 

80,633 

870 

1,119 

61 

80,343 

38,733 

IfiOO 
pounds. 

1,000 
poundK 

AT"trftlia 

Canada 

1,105 

6 

5 

18,584 

3,104 

131 

13w361 

Denmark 

"^S 

FWaud. 

France 

4,812 

Italy 

^  96 

N<tth«rTaTtd«      ...    , , 

4(,576 

New  Zealand 

34,945 

Nerwsy 

6 

Russia 

Sweden 

11.426 
1,666 

3 
36,194 

13,817 
9,519 

76 
34,556 

16,941 
37,454 

.m 

18,468 
167 
658 

53 

United  States 

nofcvAt  mpoRTiNe 

COUNTRIES. 

Awtrla-Hungary 

S^Kfum......  .  ,  .. 

17,488 

' 

11,176 

43 

887 

5,681 

602 

11 

568 

567 

137 

Brazil 

4 

2.446 

4,386 

302 

173 
1,425 

10 

British  South  Africa. 
Dutch  East  Indies. . . 

029 

Igypt 

•  166 

406 

44 

1,179 

3,380 

460 

19 

891 

17,327 

18,140 

187,799 

4,110 

3 

Oennany..  .  . 

429 

SwitT^^riand 

54 

176,698 
6,119 

13,250 
174,668 

/,8tt 

^^363 
1,704 

3 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

197 
1,651 

383 
1,132 

Total 

674^014 

689,283 

307,874 

313,471 

361,806 

280,801 

333,219 

396,499 

I  Less  than  500  pounds. 


>  Austria  only,  new  boundadea. 


» Two-year  average. 


Tablb  326.— Bitter:  Mynthl^  receipts  at  five  markets,  1918  to  19tl. 
[Id  thousands  of  pounds— L  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


Hew  York: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

ChicaKo: 

191S 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Philadelphia: 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Boston: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

San  Prandsco: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total  5  markets 

1918 

1919 


15,75014,32617,55027,900^,875  30, 

M,  439116, 119 16, 232  17, 12533, 904  28, 419^,  372  22, 
11,794,11,20112,972  7,845  13, 383  20, 206:21, 634  18, 
12, 101 1 1, 027112, 969, 14, 265:21, 339  27;  233,21, 635  23, 

|21,e8o|20, 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.  May.  Jime.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.   Dec.    TotaL 


12,324 
10,065 
10,054 


3,824 
3,264 
3,250 


4,014 
3,216 
8.722 

2,278 
1,266 
1,488 
1,652 


37,867 
1920 "29,827 


t 


10,177 
9,447 
9,908 


24,051 21,m20, 7H»  86, 173'34, 554.37, 

11, 458  12, 891  23, 168  33,373124, 627  18, 
11,39810,344117,118 


3,230 
3,520 
2,817 


8,821 
3.176 
3,752 

1,851 
1,479 
1,666 
1,431 


25015, 
— 19, 


12,19514,513 

2,020^  3,484 
3, 748  4, 101 
^  ^i  2,964 
4,084 

4,  on 

[4,378 

3,700 

\  8,881 


3,564   3,120  2,771 


2,014   3,79(2 


3, 178   3, 140  3, 767 


1,982   3,346 


21,785 


25,34427,633  20: 
28,57131,55121, 


3,591  4,941  4,7211  4, 060|  8,419 
5,064  6,660  5,036  4,356  4,141 
3,980  6,237  6,850  4,773!  4,698 
7,808  6,486   6,713j  6,107 


6,130 

6,150 
9,554 
6,323 
8,045 


3,2S 


3.979  2,434 


2,170  1,7« 


2,197 


2,202   1,8 
1,744   l,'^ 


83,058,79,140 


60018, 


1,375 

1,219 

12,079 

187^17,072 


65016, 


14,914 
21, --^ 


087'21,184 
556 13, 156  lO; 
20015,465 
290;  14, 864 


21,01«t«, 
10,758  7, 
11,4171  9, 
14,66411, 


11,87413,237(7,509  5,377 
14,10713,600  7,609  5,241 
12,06014,406  8,749  6,760 
12,5361  9,433  9, 


1,357 
1.531 


1,178 

832(  1,094 

789   1  722 

2,3as|2;350(3,710  2',064 


4.56 
1021 .'.'.'. '. '.'.'.'. '. .'  »; 779J2^ 936 86,' IS<'»', 088 SQ, 6631™; 4«j«; 464j«; 734 


49, 308  45, 048  50, 851  _,_,,.,, , 

34, 846  36, 592J41, 287^,  60D  84, 998  66, 92B  55, 246f43; 
39, 009  36, 31428, 002  43, 571  66, 04371, 107  53, 714)43, 


I 


\ 


6,904 


13,12513,725^182,475 
rzi  2^^ 

164,606 
212,948 


15,385 
10,436 
15,564 


12,041 
10,043 
14,802 


^h^'«!b 


132 

722.  7;  569 
528'  8,797 
18513,011 

1,083  2,806 
,181  2,903 
t.OlOj  3,166 
i,184|  4,543 


6,2I8i  5>079 
8,413  2,210 
4,372  2,378 
6,206  3y282 


1,301 
1,369 
1,573 
1,718 


18^779 

176,746 
193,591 

134,881 
51, 191 
48,630 

58,700 

7L3S8 
73,998 
74,688 

22.908 
33,081 
^566 
25,560 


46, 708  51, 169138, 377  35. 797 1 539, 821 

,282  36,57330,73125,9101  T 

;,  551  ^,  378  26y  017.26, 060  ' 

60, 216J45, 3S036v  43037, 257 


Digitized  byCnOOQlC 
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Tabib  327. — Cold-storage  holdings  o/enamerg  butter,  1916  to  19tl. 

[In  thousands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 
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Year. 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


Jan.l. 


48,977 
46,134 
50,726 
43,910 
63,737 
5^682 


Feb.l 


31,130 
30,474 
2^^18 
3<J^777 
3^860 
«^486 


Mar.l 


15,083 
1A,952 
18,808 
34,191 
22,568 
27,103 


Apr.l, 


3,346 
6,805 
14,629 
11,900 
12,566 
14,738 


Mayl 


1,082 
8,607 
9,536 
9,659 
7;564 
7,712 


Jmiel. 


7,017 
9,963 
12,606 
29,435 
12,872 
21,682 


Julyl. 


Aug.l. 


53, 863*102, 537 

49,982   ""  — 

49,140 

90,158 

52,526 

61,991 


88,306 
123,-'- 
101 


S«pt.l.  Oct.l.  Nov.l. 


I 


105,  S36  160, 522  83,260 
88,992^108, 170,109, 154  100, 115 
99,334  87^8831  80,874 
181,388 121, 81«  100, 474 
115,568113,385,101,778 
92,202  90,116|  77,983 


540 131,  u 
455116,5 


Dec.l, 


67,292 
79,928 
65,111 
73,654 
79,750 
66,129 


Tablx  328. — BuUer  and  (Aeese:  Monthly  production  of  creamery  biUter  and  Ameriean 
diee$ej  United  States,  1916  to  1921, 

[In  thoaaands  of  poonds— I.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Year. 


Creamery  bat- 
ter: 

1916^. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

19B0 

19B1« 

Ameriean 
cliee9e(whole 
miik): 

1916 

1917 

I9I8 

1919 


43,997 
44,367 


1921 s. 


Jan. 


4%i 
56y 


04446, 


Feb. 


38^409  47,«n 

42,38949,066 

52;  189l44, 343^54, 822 

303 

596 


440164,874 


Mar. 


,343  64, 
3666^ 
,8766^ 


8,519  9,41511,91817,577 
8,143  7^85011,99217,931 
10, 966  11, 855  19, 009  21, 642 
10,46711,60014^96418,866 
13,402 


12,47917,210 


Apr.    May. 


58,869|  76,108 
57,332'  85,564 
67, 487]  108,941 
6^6»  8lw845 
80,3691^053 


22,604 


28,932 
31,285 
34,849 
29,832 
33,006 


June. 


98,898 
104,385 
119;86'7 
1^601 
12(^941 


867104, 


38,796 
40,184 
44,509 
41,376 
35,063 


July. 


35,296 
34,332 
35,465 
34,ai3 
26,085 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct.    Nov. 


76,028  54, 308^43, 489  «,20T  »2W,008 
94,161i83,99676,744^56,176,43,7064|,.167  759,511 
97,440  86,14872,397  63,886  45,74146,560  793,285 
[04,156  84, 458^,815158, 72345, 041 46, 662  849,994 
110,844  90, 669  7XI06'66, 129(58, 57052,2951  803,577 
109,288  K)6>  807  87^  634;82,785j6e,  604^,104^1,^,683 


29, 984. 18, 162' 11, 772  7,607 
"   8,070 


29,996  25,42418,86212,172 
30, 940^,  257;23, 114;  13, 107 
26, 787)22, 985  20, 064^  13,  a» 
26, 763  22, 852,20,851 13. 161 

I  I 


Dec.  I  Total. 


10,044 
10,303 


167,625 
264,949 


9;097  2471278 


281,837 
254,684 


11,432!  254,927 


1  Four  months'  total,  September  to  December,  indusive. 


«  Preliminary. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

Tabls  229.--OUomargarine:  Yearly  froduction.  United  States,  1918  to  1920. 

(In  thoosonds  of  pouiid>-^.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Unookred. 

Col«ed. 

Year. 

Animal 

Rxchi. 

vegetable 
oil. 

Exchi- 
sivefy 

ftnJTTH^t 

oil. 

Animal 

and 
vgotabU 

Bxclo- 
sivelv 

Exdo- 

slvely 

ftnfmftl 

Ofl. 

TotaL 

and 

vegetable 

ofl. 

1918 

266,197 
214  759 
161686 
103  962 

88,862 

8,t07 

3,891 

3,843 

624 

7,956 
9  103 
8961 
5,960 

112 
9,793 
5  369 
2,926 

1,006 

1,165 
94 
30 

355,537 
371,317 
370,163 

211,867 

1919 

1680 

1«21> 

>  PreUmiDary. 
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CHEESE. 

Tablb  330. — Cheese:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  pound,  New  York,  1910  to 

1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Jjly. 

«. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Av- 
erage. 

1910 

iai7 
.15 
.10 

iai7 

.15 
.17 

iai7 

14 

.18 

iai7 

.14 
.19 

iai4 

.11 
.15 

tai4 
.11 
.14 

iai5 

.12 
.15 

iai5 

.12 
.16 

IU15 
.14 
.16 

.14 

.18 

iai5 

.15 
.17 

I0il6 
.16 
.17 

laio 

1911 

.14 

1912 

.17 

1913 

.17 

.17 

.16 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.10 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

1914 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.16 

1916 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.15 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.15 

1916 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.15 

.15 

.17 

.19 

.21 

.23 

.24 

.19 

W17 , 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.20 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.25 

.25 

.23 

.24 

.25 

1918 

.24 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.24 

23 

.25 

.20 

.28 

.33 

.32 

.35 

.27 

1919 

.35 

.30 

.32 

.31 

.32 

.82 

.33 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.82 

.32 

1920 

.32 

.30 

.29 

.30 

.30 

.28 

.27 

.27 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.20 

1921 

.24 

.21 

.25 

.22 

.17 

.16 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.21 

12-year  average 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.20 

Tablb  331. — Cold-storage  holdings  of  American  cheese^  1916  to  1921, 
[In  thoasands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


1916. 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920. 
1921. 


Jan.l.  Feb.l.  Mar.l.  Apr.l.  May  1.  June  1.  Julyl.;Aag.l.Sept.l.  Oct.l.  Nov.l.  Dec.l. 


28^558 
31,855 
66^784 
19,823 
53,168 
34^115 


18,908 
22,113 
56,298 
15,486 
43,631 
25^000 


13,373 
15,560 
37,743 
9,837 
34,089 
17,477 


8,443 
9,842 

27,965 
6,750 

23,431 


&546 
7^928 

17,736 
6,027 

16,963 


14,294  13,466 


7,301 
11,626 
20,395 
12,478 
13,502 
17,814 


16^357 
34,150 
30^054 
37,501 
20,654 
34^948 


31,509 
07,505 
48,804 
02,045 
51, 512 
41,284 


40,770 
91,545 
55,742 
76,661 
60,372 
46,635 


49,579 
00^671 
42,065 
81,350 
55,007 
45^163 


45,713 
78^087 
33,402 
72,889 
48,560 
42,909 


37,080 
75,166 
25,825 
62^506 
39,921 
34,056 


Tablb  332. — Cheese:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1920. 

^ttage  cheese 
Table  291.) 


[Cheese  includes  all  cheese  made  from  milk ; ''  cottage  cheese,' '  of  course,  is  included.    See  "  General  note," 

-"abler-' 


Country. 

Average  1909-1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

ExpOTts. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PBJMOPAL  SXPORTINO 
00VNTBU8. 

1,000 
poimd. 

1,054 
13,308 
522 
3 
3,911 
7,150 

6,502 

10,447 

360 

12,208 

31  771 

4,178 

5,100 

4,520 

1,414 

8,182 

40,050 

48,687 

5,032 

257,407 

46,346 

17,047 

1,000 

pound*. 

5,584 

167,260 

60,560 

127,379 

55,561 

7,011 

70,075 

138 

«6 

799 

966 

354 

«1 

4 

7 

637 

«48 

25,880 

53 

950 

5,142 

6,852 

1,000 
pound*. 

IfiOO 
wtiund*. 

1,000 
pound*. 

1,000 
pound*. 

1,000 
pound*. 

1,000 
pound*. 

Canada 

224 
746 

1 
62 

104,103 

988 

82,803 

08,044 

363 

11,151 

42 

31 

107,033 

1,810 

27,372 

176,099 

480 

6,893 

480 

18 

143,768 

3,790 

99  738 

136,870 

Italy 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Russia 

Bwltierland 

87 

2,475 
82 
14 

2,080 

'"i4,*i77' 
2,303 

990 

2,603 
200 

39 

1,360 

***i0,*562* 
7,516 

4,368 
5,124 

3,303 

mHOfkL  IMPORTINa 
C0VIITBIB8. 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Ai:^traiia 

Austria-Hungary 

B^telum.        

10,548 
310 
45 
3,928 
385 
180 
15,333 

179 

6 

1,580 

$?» 

7,336 

38,003 
1324 
i;335 

7.«^ 
343 

BrarU 

British  South  Africa.. 
Cuba 

150 

252 

8.318 

11,185 

33 

487 

8 

7,026 

85 

4,428 

Denmark 

132 

1,657 

25,280 

50,344 

3  748 

806,832 

16,004 

6,500 

31,281 
15 

Egypt 

Prance 

16,130 

Germany.... 

178 

Spain.. : 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 

238 

263,132 

7  562 

4,103 

141 

70 

48,405 

102 

557 

330,303 

11,333 

11,247 

705 

111 

14,160 

131 

364 
464 

16,301 
8;607 

Total 

535,417 

538,124  1    296,434 

370,942 

310,425 

371,319 

455,428 

450,217 

» Two-year  average. 


« Four-year  average. 


*  Less  than  600.  «  O 
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CHEESE—Contmued. 

Table  333. — Cold^torage  holdings  ofaU  eheeu  other  than  American  cheeu,  1917  to  1921. 

[In  thousands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


Jan.]. 


1W7 ' 

1918 1  2,836 

1919 10,402      , 

1920 11,526  .10,786 

1921 117,063  116,207 


Feb.l. 


2,197 
10,263 


Mar.l. 


2,003 
8,771 
9,617 
12,979 


Apr.l. 


2,013 
8,362 
8,718 
10,613 


Mayl. 


Junel. 


2,202 
8,810 
8,642 
10,474 


2,692 
10,813 

9,839 
10,639 


Julyl. 


6,171 
18,906 
14,849 
12,668 


Aag.l. 


Sept.l. 


7,968 
16,749 
18,622 
16,034 


3,916 
13,220 
16,928 
19,886 
16,268 


Oct.  1.  Nov.  1 


3,760 
12,^4 
16,234 
19,976 
17,208 


3,336 
10,963 
15,001 
20,626 
16,636 


Dec.l. 


3,347 
11,848 
13,906 
18,879 
14,948 


Table  ZM.—ProdtLCtion  and  uses  of  milk  in  the  United  States,  1919-1921. 
UTILIZATION  OP  MILK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1919-1921. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

Use. 

Whole  milk 
used. 

Percent 
of  total 
milk. 

Whole  milk 
used. 

Percent 
of  total 
milk. 

Whole  milk 
used. 

Percent 
of  total 
milk. 

Household  purposes 

Thousand- 
pound*. 
38,619,000 
45,439,000 
3,500,000 
2,500,000 

Percent. 
42.882 
60.466 
3.886 
2.776 

Thousand 

i2S^Sx),obo 

43,676,260 

«  4,202,000 

2,689,000 

Percent. 
43.600 
48.712 
4.688 

Thousand 
pounds. 

145,143,000 
46,493,408 

S4.2A0  nno 

Percent. 
45.660 

Manufacturing  purposes 

47.030 

Fed  to  calves 

4.310 

Waste,  loss,  and  unspecified  uses. 

3.000        2',  965;  868 

3.000 

Grand  total 

90,057,000 

100.000 

89,668,000  1     100.000  1  «  08. 862. 276 

100.000 

'      ' 

1  Based  on  a  per  capita  consumption  of  43  gallons  in  1920  and  49  gallons  in  1921.  Population  estimated 
on  census  figures. 

s  Based  on  a  consumption  of  200  pounds  per  calf.  Calf  crop  estimated  as  90  per  cent  of  dairv  cows;  calves 
fed  estimated  as  86  per  cent  of  dairy  cows,  and  calves  lost  and  slaughtered  at  birth  estimate 


of  dairy  cows. 
*  Represents  annual  production  of  25,061,000  cows,  averaging  3,946  pounds  of  milk  per  cow. 

UTILIZATION  OF  MILK  IN  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS,  1919-1921. 


1  as  5  per  cent 


Product. 


Creamery  butter 
Farm  butter — 
Cheese  (all  kinds) 
Condensed  and 
evaporated 

milk 

Powdered  milk.. 
Powdered  cream 

Malted  milk 

SteriUied    milk 

(canned) 

Milk  chocolate. 
Oleomargarine. 


Icecream 

Total  whole 
milk  used 
in  manu- 
facturing. . 


Milk 
used 
per 
unit  of 
prod- 
uct. 


1919 


Quan- 
tity of 
product 
manu- 
tured. 


Lbs. 
21 
21 
10 


2.6 
8 
19 
2.2 


.065 
<13.75 


Total 
whole 
milk 
used. 


M.JJbs,     M.lbs. 
875,00018,376,000 
685,000ll4,385,000 
420,000  4,200,000 


1,925,000 

9,000 

670 

18,000 

4,500 


371,320 

M.gals 
230,000 


4,813,000 
72,000 
12,000 
40,000 

4,500 


87,000 
3,450,000 


46,439,000 


Per 
cent  of 
total 
milk. 


Peret. 
20.404 
16.973 
4.664 


6.344 
.080 
.013 
.045 

.005 

*V697 


1920 


Quan- 
tity of 
product 
manu- 
factured. 


Whole 
milk 
used. 


M.lbs.       M.lbs 
863,67718,135,117 
675,000,14,175,000 
362,431   3,624,310 


1,678,015  3,946,038 
10,334        82,672; 


Per 

cento! 
total 
milk. 


Perct 
20.226 
15. 810 
4.042 


1921 


Quan- 
tity of 
product 


factnred. 


M.lbs. 
1,054,938 
650,000 
1366,838 


3.831 


309 
19,716, 

5,623* 


5,871 
43,373 

5,623 
«  60, 000 
24,256 


4.4001,464,163  3,660,408 
.0921       4,243        33,944 


Whole 
milk 
used. 


M.lbs.. 
22,153.698 
13,650,000 
3,558,380 


370,163, 

M.oals.] 
260,000,  3,575,000 


50.456 43,676,260 


.007 
.048 

.006 
.067 
.027 

3.987 


130 
15,652 

6,074 

*2ii,*867 

M.gols, 
244,000 


48.712 


2,470 
34,434 

5,074 

s  40,000 

(•) 

3,355,000 


46,493,408 


Per 
cent  of 
total 
milk. 


Perct. 
22.408 
13.807 
3.599 


3.708 
.034 
.002 
.036 

.006 
.041 


.396 


47.030 


1  Includes  6,000,000  pounds  of  farm-made  cheese. 

*  A  large  quantity  of  milk  chocolate  was  made  from  powdered,  condensed,  and  evaporated  milk. 

*  Omitted  in  1921  because  of  negligible  amount  of  whole  milk  used. 

*  Batch-made  ice  cream  averages  6  pounds  per  gallon,  and  continuous  machine  made  weighs  5  pounds 
Per  gallon;  average  amount  of  milk  to  malce  1  gaUon  of  ice  cream  taken  at  13.75  pounds. 
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EGGS. 
Tablb  335. — Eggs:  Farm  pricey  cents  per  dozen^  1st  of  each  rrumthf  1909-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

1909 

25.8 
28.9 
22.1 
29.1 

22.8 

28.4 
29.2 
26.8 
35.8 

49.4 
48.3 
56.9 
49.6 

2ai 

22.9 
16.5 
24.5 
19.4 

24.2 
21.3 
21.2 
33.8 

40.4 
33.1 
46.6 
29.2 

16.8 
18.6 
14.9 
17.8 
16.4 

17.6 
16.6 
17.9 
25.9 

31.2 
84.3 

38.8 
20.4 

17.8 
18.6 
14.7 
17.1 
16.1 

16.8 
17.1 
l&l 

3ao 

31.0 
36.8 
37.4 
2a2 

18.4 

las 

14.5 
16.7 
16.0 

17.3 
16.6 
19.0 
31.1 

29.8 
88w6 
37.0 
19.4 

las 

18.2 
14.2 
16.7 
17.0 

17.6 
16.8 
19.7 
28.3 

3a7 
8«.8 
36.7 
22.Q 

19.2 
17.6 
15.6 
17.4 
17.2 

18.2 
17.0 
2a7 
29.8 

34.4 
39.8 
40.0 
26.6 

2a2 
19.4 
17.4 
19.1 
19.5 

21.0 
18.7 
23.3 
33.2 

36.4 
41.0 
44.2 
30.4 

22.1 
22.4 
20.0 
22.0 
23.4 

28.5 
22.3 
28.1 
37.4 

41.6 
44.7 

5ai 

34.2 

24.8 
25.3 
23.5 
25.9 
27.4 

25.3 
26.3 
32.2 
39.4 

47.2 
54.0 
56.9 
44.2 

28.4 

1910 

30.5 
30.4 
29.5 
26.8 

30.7 
31.6 
30.6 
37.7 

46.3 
57.2 
64.8 
61.1 

29.0 

1911 

2&7 

1912 

29.7 

1913 

83.0 

1914 

2iL7 

1915 

sae 

1916 

3SL1 

1917 

43.3 

1918 

55.0 

1919 

61.0 

1920 

65.0 

1921 

61.1 

Tablb  336. — Eggs:  Wholesale  price,  cents  per  dozen,  19tl-1913, 


Chicago,       '     Ctndnnatl, 
fresh  firsts.      |     ireah  firsts. 


St.  LouL«}, 
freah  firsts. 


Ill 


72 


62.0 
37.6 
28.1 
23.6 
21.7 

24.7 
28.4 
30.0 
33.1 

44.3 
52.4 
49.5 


36.3 


51.7 
48.2 
44.2 


m 


69 


37 

26 
20 

17 
10 

\^ 


42 


69.7 
35.8 
26.9 
22.2 
20.6 

22.9 
28.3 
32.0 
35.4 


47.5  34 
48.3  '  46 
45.9  '  38 


35.  6  .  17i 


52.9  33 
48.7  33 
42.5  26 
26i 


67 
50 
82 
23i 

20 


67 


58.8 
34.8 
25.9 
21.2 
19.2 

21.2 
28.8 
26.9 
30.6 

40.5 
48.2 
45.0 


33.0 


48.6 
46.6 

41.8 


Mllwaakee, 
fresh  firsts. 


20 


6«.9 
86.7 
27.4 
23.2 
21.3 

22.8 
27.9 
28.9 
31.8 

41.4 
5a2 
40^3 


New  Yoric, 
fresh  firsts. 


36.1     20)  I    79 


5a2 
46.4 
47.1 


67.8 
42.8 
31.0 
27.1 
24.7 

26.0 
33.0 
35.8 
38.8 

47.9 

6a4 

55.6 


4ao 

57.5 
65.6 
4Sw6 


Table  337. — Cold-storage  holdings  of  case  eggs,  1916  to  1921, 
[In  thousands  of  cases— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan.l. 

Feb.l. 

Mar.l. 

Apr.l. 

Mayl. 

Junal. 

JnlyU 

Aug.l. 

Sept.L 

Oct.1. 

Nov.l. 

Doe.l. 

1910 

1,508 
920 

1,300 
740 

1,542 
408 

458 
149 
200 
130 
342 
43 

35 
7 

20 
26 
29 
43 

264 
190 
344 
320 
122 
1,926 

2,327 
2,105 
2,957 
3,278 
2,135 
4,909 

4,593 
4,922 
5,499 
6,098 
5,143 
6,844 

5,574 
6,617 
6,664 
7,659 
6,747 
7534 

6,060 
6,895 
6,668 
7,850 
6,872 
7,605 

6,600 
6,436 
6,265 
7,686 
6,372 
7,210 

4,868 
5,837 
6,369 
6,858 
6  295 
6,209 

8,985 
4638 
3>812 
5,087 
3  838 
4,380 

2,146 
2,943 

2,  on 
3^  3a 
1  8M 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

2;4fl8 
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CHICKENS  AM>  TURKEYS. 
Tabkb  ass, — Ckickau:  Farm  price,  cents  per  pound,  let  of  each  month,  1909^19tt. 


Yew.  Jan.     Fob.     Mar.     Apr.     Ma^.    June.    July.     Ai^.    S«pi.     Oct,     Nov.  ,  I)«e. 


WK> 

10.9 

11)11 

10.5 

1912 

9.8 

1913 

la? 

U»4 

11.5 

1915 

11.2 

1916 

m? 

11.4 
13.9 

IMS.  . 

17  9 

1919 

1020. 

1921 

21.7 
29.6 
20.7 

1 


9.» 
U.1 

10.6 
10.3 

ia9 


10.0 
1L» 

1Ql6 

las 
11.1 


11.7  12.1 

11.5)  11.7 

11.9  12.2 

14.7  I  15.5 

18.8  19.9 
21.6  22L2 
24.1  25.4 

21.9  22.1 


19i9 
11.9 

las 
las 

11.6 

12.3 
11.9 
12.6 
M.1 

19.8 
23.5 
26.8 
22.2 


19.6 
1&4 

11.0 
11.1 
11.8 

12.  Sr 
12.1 
13.2 
17.5 

19i8 
2&2 
27.4 
21.7 


ia9 

114 
11.0 
11.1 

12.0 

U.5 
12.2 
13.5 
17.5 

29.0 
26.7 
23.2 

20.7 


11.1 
12.8 
11.2 
11.9 
12.1 

1X7 
12.2 
13.8 
17,3 

21.2 
25.2 
27.0 
21,1 


11.2 
13.2 

11.2 
11.3 
12.4 

12.8 
12.2 
13.8 

n.i 

22.6 
2&9 
27.4 
21.2 


11.1 
11.9 
11.1 
11.3 
12.4 

12.7 
12.1 
13.9 
17.2 

22:8 
25.7 
25.7 
20.9 


11.9 
11.6 

10.9 
11.6 
12.5 

12.5 
12.0 
14.3 
18.1 

23.1 
24.2 
26.4 
20.3 


10.9 
11,3 

10.3 
11.2 
12.1 

U.9 
11.8 
14.3 
17.7 

22.4 
2S.9 
23.4 
19.0 


10.6 
9.6 

ia8 

11.5 

11.3 
11.5 
14.2 
17.5 

21.8 
22.3 
22.1 
18.4 


Table  339. — Turkeys-,  Farm  price,  cents  per  pound,  15th  of  month,  192i~19S2, 


Ytn. 

ma-is 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

19I6-17 

1917^8 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1928-21 

1921-22 

Oct.  15 

13.6 
14.4 
14.8 
14w9 

14.6 
15.2 
lf.5 
1&5 

14.1 
14.1 
14.5 
14.5 

13.7 
14.8 
15.5 
15.6 

17.0 
18.6 
1916 

lflL6 

20.0 
21.0 
23.0 
22.9 

23.9 
25.7 
27.0 
27.3 

26.6 
28.3 

33LO 

30.0 
31.8 
33.1 
33.9 

25.7 

Nov.15 

28.2 

Dee.  15 

32  5 

Jao.15 

30  7 

Table  340. — Cold-storage  hoU&ngs  of  frozen  potdtry,  1917  to  1921, 
fin  thoosands  of  poands.^L  e^,  060  omitted4 


Year. 


i9n. 

191S. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


Jan.  L  Feb.  l.lMar.  1.  Apr.  l.Um  1-  Jim*  1-  July  1-  [Aug.  1.  Septa.  Oct.  1.  Nov.  1.  Dee.  1 


32,18i 
64,667 
108,722 

g7,fliia 

79,  (B5 


27,796 
56,96Q 
100,627 
78,421 
79,00i 


25,988 
44,116 
92,897 
61,436 
62,815 


•7,20 

2iyfi23 
71,162 
4%92fi 
<«51 


04,386 
18,929 
55,616 
39,635 
S,406 


60,1^ 
17,652 
49,212 


^. 


54,133 
18,716 
40,573 
22,364 
21,130 


5&Q03 
2^0»4 
32,918 
21,331 
20,001 


46,737  51,743 

29,798  44,433 

30,492  33,139 

22,953  31,070 

25,602  34,876 


49^561 
71,238 

54,749 
49,046 
65,167 
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SHEEP. 


Table  341. — Sheep:  Number  and  value  on  farms  in  the    United  8taie$,  January  1, 

1870-1922. 

Note.— Figures  in  UdUcs  are  census  returns;  figures  in  raman  are  estimates  of  the  I>epartnient  of  Agri- 
culture. EsEmates  of  numbers  are  obtained  by  appls^ing  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  to 
the  publl^ed  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  oase  is  used  for  applying  percentaee 
estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  census  of  1910 
giving  numbers  as  of  Apr.  15,  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  former  censuses,  which  related  to  numbeo 
Junel. 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Number. 

Farm  value 
Jan.l. 

Year. 

Number, 

Farm  value 
Jan.l. 

1870,  June  1 

96,996 
61,604 
6ir448 

53,633 
52,362 
51  482 
49,719 

54,062 
80,757 
86,447 
186,271 
216,030 

209,535 
181,170 
202,779 
200,045 

1916 

49,956 
48,625 
47  616 
48,603 
48,866 

39,025 
37,452 
36,048 

224.687 

1880.  June  1    . 

1916 

261,904 
899  5» 
674.575 

1800,  June  1 

1917 

1900,  June  1 

1918 

1910,  Apr.  15 

1919 

668;266 

1911 

1920 , 

40B.68S 

1912 

1921 

285,866 

1913      .        .  ..  

1922 

173,160 

1914 

Table  342. — Sheep:  farm  price  per  head,  January  1, 1867-1922. 


Year. 

Price 
Jan.l. 

Year. 

Price 
Jan.l. 

Year. 

Price 
Jan.l. 

Year. 

Price 
Jan.l. 

1867 

12.60 
1.82 
1.64 
1.90 
2.14 

2.61 
2.71 
2.43 
2.55 
2.37 

2.13 
2.21 
2.07 
2.20 

1881 

«2.39 
2.37 
2.53 
2.87 
2.14 

1.91 
2.01 
2.05 
2.13 
2.41 

2.50 
2.68 
2.66 
1.96 

1805 

11.58 
1.70 
1.82 
2.46 
2.76 

8.03 
2.98 
2.66 
2.63 
2.60 

2.82 
3.64 
3.84 
3.88 

1909 

S3. 43 

186$ 

1882 

1806 

1910 

4.12 

I860 

1883 

1897 

1911 

3.91 

1870. 

1884 

1898 

1912 

3.46 

1871 

1885 

1899 

1913 

3.94 

1872 

1886 

1900 

1914 

4.02 

1873           .  . 

1887 

1901 

1916 

4.50 

1874 

1888 

1908 

1916 

6.17 

1875  . 

1889 

1903 

1917 

7.18 

1876 

1890 

1904 

1918 

11.82 

1877 

1891  

1906 

1919 

1L68 

1878 

1892 

1906 

1920 

la^ 

1879 

1893 

1907 

1921 

0.80 

1880 

1894 

1906 

1922 

4.80 
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SHEEP— Continued . 
Table  343. — Sheep:  Number  and  value  on  farms  January  1, 19£0-19tt. 
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SUte. 


Namber  (thoosanda) 
Jan.  1— 


1920        1921 


1922 


Average  price  per  head 
Jan.  1— 


1920       1921 


1922 


Farm  value  ( thoosands  <9 
dollars)  Jan.  1— 


1920 


1921        1922 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.... 
Rhode  Island.. . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania..... 
Delaware 

Maryland. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 
North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky..... 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona. 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington. 
Oreeon 

Caiilomia.... 


119 
28 
63 
19 
3 

11 
579 

10 

509 

3 

103 

342 

510 

91 

24 

72 

65 

2,103 

644 

638 

1,209 

480 

509 

1,092 

1,272 

209 

844 
673 
361 
708 

364 

82 

164 

130 

2,650 

105 

100 

2,053 

2,500 

2,085 

2,566 
1,200 
2,245 
1,180 

2,914 

624 

2,250 

2,500 


100 
24 
68 
17 
3 

10 

550 

10 

478 
3 

93 

335 

485 

89 

23 

60 

63 

1,977 

606 

561 

1,161 
'432 
468 
1,006 
1,158 

272 
675 
521 
321 
661 
349 
79 
148 
124 
3,047 

91 

96 

1,973 

2,350 

2,306 

2,468 
1,200 
2,200 
1,100 

2,623 
555 

2,025 
2,500 


95 
20 
48 
17 
3 

9 

512 

10 

468 
3 

80 

328 

>480 

84 

22 


332 

83 

142 

124 

3,077 


90.60 
9.70 
11.50 
12.60 
IZIO 

12.60 
12.20 
11.00 
11.60 
ia40 

ILOO 
11.80 

ia7o 

9.60 
7.10 


70 

480 

64 

6.20 

1,957 

10.10 

606 

11.80 

516 

12.60 

1,115 

1L70 

'367 

11.00 

446 

11.00 

854 

12.20 

1,042 

12.20 

250 

laoo 

689 

ia20 

521 

10.70 

279 

11.70 

631 

11.20 

laoo 

6.70 
6.30 
5.40 
9.60 


91 

ia70 

90 

7.60 

2,170 

10.40 

2,374 

10.30 

1,954 

9.10 

2,343 

9.20 

1,100 

ia20 

2,250 

9.70 

1,190 

10.50 

2,361 

10.70 

500 

10.90 

1,823 

ia80 

2,450 

11.00 

15.50 
7.30 
6.70 
9.50 
9.90 

9.50 
7.50 
ia50 
7.60 
7.40 

8.00 
7.60 
6.40 
6.60 
3.70 

4.20 
3.50 
6.70 
6.70 
6.90 

6.80 
6.40 
6.10 
6.90 
6.00 

6.70 
5.60 
6.00 
5.90 
6.40 

6.80 
4.40 
3.40 
3.80 
6.10 

6.20 
4.20 
6.80 
6.30 
6.30 

5.90 
7.00 
6.50 
7.60 

6.30 
6.90 
6.70 
6.80 


$4.80 
5.60 
6.00 
6.60 
6.80 

7.50 
6.80 
7.40 
6.80 
6.00 

6.20 
6.60 
480 
490 
3.00 

2.70 
3.10 
460 
5.20 
6.30 

6.20 
460 
470 
6.40 
450 

460 
450 
^20 

Xm 

6.00 

400 
2.70 
3.00 
2.^ 
3.40 

430 
2.90 
470 
6.50 
460 

3.90 
490 
490 
6.30 

6.00 
6.40 
4M 
6.30 


$1,142 
272 
724 
239 
36 

139 
7,064 

110 

6,904 

31 

1,133 

4,036 

6,457 

874 

170 

346 

338 

21,240 

7,599 

8,039 

14,145 
6,280 
5,509 
13,322 
15,518 

3,250 
8,609 
6,131 
4,224 
7,930 

3,968 

407 

1,033 

702 

25,440 

1,124 

760 

21,663 

25,750 

18,974 

23,607 
12,240 
21,776 
12,390 

31,180 
6,802 
24,300 
27,500 


$650 

176 
380 
162 
30 

96 

4,125 

105 

3,633 

22 

744 

2,512 

3,104 

687 

85 

290 

220 

U,209 

4,060 

3,871 

7,895 
2,765 
2,865 
6,934 
6,948 

1,550 
3,780 
3,126 
1,894 
4,166 

2,024 

348 

503 

471 

18,587 

564 

403 

11,443 

14,805 
12,222 

14,661 
8,400 

14,300 
8,360 

16,525 
3,830 
13,568 
17,000 


$456 

112 

240 

113 

10 

68 
2,970 

74 
2,714 

18 

552 
1,837 
2,304 

412 
66 

189 

198 
0.002 
3,151 
2,736 

6.796 
1,688 
2,092 
4,612 
4,689 

1,150 
3,100 
2,709 
1,339 
3,156 

1,328 

224 

426 

347 

10,462 

391 

261 

10,199 

13,057 

8,988 

9,138 
6,390 
11,025 
6,807 

14,166 
2,700 
8,204 

12,985 


United  States 39,026    37,452    36,048 


ia47|      6.30 


480 


408,586 


235,855 


173,150 


Table  344.— Sheep:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds^  16th  of  months  1910-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1910 

$5.63 
4  47 
3.88 
436 

467 
4  95 
6.52 
7.33 

ia65 
9.68 
9.34 
5.30 

$5.09 
484 
4  01 
463 

467 
5.14 
5.90 
8.17 

ia75 
9.95 
9.97 
6.01 

$6.64 
445 
412 
497 

477 
5.36 
6.35 
9.21 

11.41 
ia45 
ia25 
5.27 

$6.10 
455 
457 
5.16 

496 
5.60 
6.61 
9.69 

11.98 

11.33 

ia66 

5.11 

$6.79 
4  51 

4  74 
491 

487 
6.64 
6.66 

iai5 

12.32 

ia93 

ia34 

6.11 

$6.44 

424 
4  52 

484 

4  70 
6.43 
6.54 
9.84 

11.56 
ia34 
9.13 
4  74 

$5.47 
419 
4  21 
420 

4  76 
6.35 
6.33 
9.32 

1L04 
9.25 
8.21 
434 

$468 
3.98 
426 
432 

487 
5.16 
6.22 
9.33 

ia99 
9.06 
7.54 
438 

$4  81 
8.91 
411 
423 

480 
6.06 
6.25 

iao5 

ia79 
&69 
7.24 
411 

$4I» 
3.68 
419 
416 

481 
6.18 
6.20 
ia24 

ia35 
&46 
6.62 
3.96 

c 

$463 
3.65 
405 
427 

468 
5.18 
6.41 
ia20 

lau 

&35 
6.20 
3.84 

$4  54 

1911 

3k  71 

1912 

4  21 

1913 

446 

1914 

495 

1916 

6.38 

1916 

6.77 

1917 

10.44 

1918 

ft46 

1919 

&68 

1920 

5.54 

1921 

410 

tI  o 
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Tabi^  3^15.— Lomii;  Farm  pnca  per  100  pouaek^  ISth  o/monih^  1^1^19£1, 


Tear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jtme. 

Joly. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deou 

igio 

$5.82 
5.71 
5.22 
(k03 

e.16 

7.29 
9.59 

13. 8S 
12.71 
12.91 
&44 

16.63 
5^44 
5.15 

6*18 
6.87 
7.78 

lasi 
ia77 

13.17 
14>68 
7.7» 

»7.37 
5.49 
5.38 
6.5ft 

6.31 
6.0ft 
8.10 
11.46 

14-11 
14.03 
14.17 
7.9* 

17.47 
5.77 
5.96 
6.50 

6.«r 

7.36 
8.58 
12.08 

15.34 
14.61 
14.68 
7.66 

17.26 
6.74 
6.16 
&6& 

ft.  49 
7.32 
&49 
12.51 

1&3^ 
14.34 
14.26 
7.78 

17.13 
5.61 
6.02 
6.36 

6.47 
7.26 
8.36 
12.64 

14.98 
13.89 
12.82 
7.69 

«L71 
5.42 
5.74 
&06 

ft.  56 
7.21 
8.16 
11.19 

14.20 
13.09 
11.79 
7.37 

5.29* 
5.60 
&50 

&26 

6.70 
a  15 
12.08 

14. » 
12.91 
10.84 
6w99 

15.86 
5.02 
5w49 
5.51 

6.27 

6.n 

8.22 
13.06 

13. 7> 
12.26 
10,31 
6.27 

$5.78 
4.68 
5.42 
5.51 

6.09 
6.70 
&02 
14.09 

13.20 
11.47 
9.65 
5.98 

$5.64 
4.68 
5.37 
5.64 

6.14 
6.76 

a4i 

13.79 

12.54 
11.46 
9.37 
ft.  12 

$5.60 

1911 

4.93 

1912 

5.70 

1913 

&86 

1914 

&3S 

1915 

7.ae 

1916 

&72 

1917 

13.81 

1918 

13;  44 

1919 

11.85 

192» 

8L46 

1921 

ft.  60 

Table  346. — Sheep:  Imports,  expdrU^  and  prices,  1S9$-1921. 


Year  endliig  Jane  90— 


Imports. 


Number. 


Value. 


Average 
import 
pnce. 


Exports. 


Number. 


Value. 


Average 
export 
pnce. 


1895-1880.. 
190§^19O4. 
1905-1909., 

mo. 

Wll 


1912.. 

1913,. 
1914.. 
1915.. 

imo.. 


1917.. 

ms.. 

tttO.. 

ueo.. 

1921.. 


361,602 
301,990 
190^963 
126^152 
68^466 


160,422 
17^681 
163,283 
199^549 
101,292 


$072,444 
1,082,047 
866^160 
096,879 
37^625 

167,257 
90,021 
532,404 
683,967 
917,608 

866,645 
1,979,74ft 
1,914,473 
2,279,04lfr 
1,541,798 


$2i77 
3.86 
4.52 
&62 
7.06 

ftw67 
5.83 
238 
3.48 
8.89 

&» 
11.14 
11.72 
11.43 

ft.  66 


286,882 
262,138 
143,011 
44,517 
121,401 

157,263 
187,132 
152,600 
47,213 
52,278 

58,311 
7,969 
16,117 
69,155 
80,723 


$1,861,281 

1,525»800 

839,219 

209,000 

636,272 

626^985 
606,725 
684,648 
188,278 
281,535^ 

367,985 
97,028 
18^347 
711,549 
532,510 


$0.21 
ft.  05 
5.74 
4.60 
&2I 

3.90 
3.24 

aso 

3.8ft 
4.4$ 

6w2ft 
12.19 
11.02 
12.03 

6.60 


Tablb  347. — Sheep,  native  and  western:  Monthly  average  price  per  100  pounds,  Chicago^ 

1910-1921,^ 


Y«B-. 

ten. 

Ffb. 

Mmr.   Apr.  May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av- 
erage. 

1910 

$5.55 

410 
4.30 
6.35 

&60 
5.80 
7.20 
IQLQQ 

12.90 
ia35 
1L80 
5.(^ 

$6.50 
4.15 

4.15 
5.90 

5.70 
6.45 
7  75 
1L25 

VL^ 
11.36 
13.35 
4.90 

$7.60 
4.70 
6.30 
a40 

5.95 
7.45 
a25 
11.70 

laoe 

14  05 

ia40 
a  14 

$7.60  ias5 

$5.10 

aso 

450 
&05 

&10 

a5o 

7.35 

laoo 

1X40 
9k  30 

a50 

446 

$4  20 
a95 
425 
450 

&40 
6.06 
7.25 
a  10 

12.06 

9.70 

a90 

5.08 

$4  20 

a5o 

405 
435 

5.55 

a26 

7.36 
a  75 

iai5 
a75 

7.  TO 
46i 

ft.  26 

aso 

415 
430 

&30 
a  75 
7.80 
1L15 

11.80 

aso 
a85 

44» 

$a95 
a66 

400 
455 

5.30 

aoo 

7.50 
11.65 

10.45 
a  16 

a45 

471 

$a7o 
a45 

405 
460 

aft5 
ass 
aoo 

11.25 

a85 

a3o 
a  75 

4  40 

$a90 
a55 

445 
496 

&40 

a20 
aoo 

11.60 

a40 
aoo 

470 
492 

$a2ft 

1911 

420 
6.90 
ft.  45 

«^25 
7.70 
a  15 
12.10 

15.65 

445 

6.16 
5i.86 

5.65^ 

7.35 
a20 
13.00 

1A1K 

3.94 

1912 

460 

1913 

5.19 

1914 

&6ft 

1915 

a3ft 

1916 

7.82 

1917 ..,, 

11. 04 

1918 

12L4I 

191« 

14  60  12.26 
14  25  12.25 
6. 58  I  a33 

ia<7 

vsan 

9l40 

1081 

&I3 

12  3rear  averafo — 

7.27 

7.82 

a  71 

9.11  1  a66 

1 

&84 

a  75 

a68 

a50 

136 

a24 

a« 

7.2B 

1  Previous  te  1921  figures  compned  from  Cblcago  Drovers^  Journal  Yearbook. 
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CHICAGO. 


713 


Lambe. 

Sprtag 
lambs, 
medi- 
um to 
choice. 

Year- 

ers, 
me<&- 
umto 
prime. 

Weih- 

m^- 
umto 
prime. 

Bwes. 

Breed- 
ing 

ewes, 
fuU 

mouth 
to 

Feeder 
lambs, 
medi- 
um to 
choice. 

Month. 

Medi- 
um to 
prime 

pounds 
down). 

Medi- 
um to 
prime 

pounds 
up). 

Galls 
and 
com- 
men. 

Medi- 
um to 
choice. 

Culls 
and 
com- 
mon. 

Feeder 
ewes, 
medi- 
um and 
good. 

January 

February... 
March...... 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September.. 
October.... 
November.. 
December.. 

$10.66 
9.03 
9.73 
9.88 

ia76 
10.49 
9.70 
9.14 

8.50 
&40 
9.08 
ia66 

$9.94 
8.36 
9.21 
9.24 

10.36 

$8w49 
6.86 
7.66 
8.20 

8.28 
6.93 
0.64 
6.33 
i.l3 
6.26 
7.09 
8.67 

$11.84 
11.98 

$8.82 
6.82 
8.14 
8.40 

8.88 
7.99 
7.23 
6.94 

6.16 
6.30 
6.88 
8.48 

$6.86 
6.23 
6.61 
6.71 

6.66 
4.89 
6.49 
6.11 

4.67 
4.94 

6*^ 

$4.77 
4.64 
&79 
6.11 

6.06 
3.84 
4.21 
4.10 

3L86 
4.11 
8L80 
4.47 

$2.57 
2.74 
3.30 
3.42 

3.38 
1.80 
1.94 
2.18 

2.28 
2.18 
2.07 
2.46 

$4.26 

"'Hii' 

4.64 

4.87 

4.79 
4.96 

$9.21 
7.65 
8.24 
7.64 

7.69 
6.31 
6.60 
7.15 

6.52 
7.09 
7.86 
9.40 

$2.50 

Arerage.. 

9.67 

19.42 

7.28 

7.60 

6.65 

4.64 

2.52 

«4.69 

7.60 

KANSAS  CITY. 

January.... 

Februtfy... 
March...... 

April 

May 

June 

$9.78 
8.33 
9.14 
9.18 

10.05 
9.64 
9.13 
8.81 

8.10 
7.97 
8.51 
9.76 

$7.73 
&52 
8.68 

9.62 
9.19 

$7.63 
6.22 
6.94 
7.20 

7.98 
6.48 
6.83 
6.75 

&44 

6.69 
6.20 
7.26 

$7.97 

6.54 

7.37 

7.34 

$10.78        a  06 
la  41         7. 2B 

$5.46 
4.77 
6.84 
6.26 

5.96 
4.18 
4.80 
4.66 

4.34 
4.79 
4.49 
4.92 

$4.63 
4.29 
6.34 
6.80 

&48 

a27 

3.89 
3.78 

3L68 
4.04 
3.72 
8.94 

$2.86 
2.67 
3.35 
3.69 

8.33 
1.76 
2.02 
1.98 

2.00 
2.07 
2.13 
2.28 

$4.50 





$8.05 
7.22 
7.62 
7.42 

7.80 

$3.13 

July 

August 

September.. 

October.... 
November. . 
December.. 

6.10 
6.66 

6.20 
6.43 
&98 
7.35 

4.26 
4.37 

4.29 
4.37 

6.37 
6.50 

&99 
6.32 
7.21 
a40 

Average.. 

9.08 

18.73 

6.54 

6.69 

5.04 

4.31 

2.50 

»4.36 

«7.08 

OMAHA. 


January.... 

April..:...: 

$10.32 
8.48 
9.40 
9.43 

$9.33 
7.80 
&87 
8.86 

$&13 
6.14 
7.23 
7.77 

:::»::::: 

$7.67 
6.19 
7.46 
7.46 

$6.66 
4.87 
&99 
6.42 

$4.64 
4.36 
6.67 
6.16 

$2.65 
2.45 
8.48 
3.60 

$4.35 

$9.18 
6.92 
7.99 
7.92 

$3.21 
2.50 

May 

June 

July 

August 

10.44 
9.82 
9.35 
8.66 

iao7 

9.67 

&46 
6.77 
6.44 
6.15 

$11.34 
11.72 

&22 
7.66 
6.48 
6.96 

6.66 
4.47 
6.06 
4.92 

6.00 
8.60 
4.22 
3.76 

3.63 
1.87 
2.00 
L81 

7.83 
6.33 
6.33 
6.81 

""2.*88 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 

8.07 
7.91 
8.61 

iao9 

"*i*68' 
9.84 

6.85 
6.86 
6.92 
8.30 

5.27 
6.77 
6.11 
7.42 

4.24 
4.69 
4.70 
6.11 

8.46 
3.91 
3.64 
4.01 

2.06 
2.19 
1.94 
2.20 

4.22 
4.43 

6.16 
6.83 
7.60 
8.82 

2.94 
3.16 

Average.. 

9.21 

4  9.14 

7.00 



6.80 

5.22 

4.42 

2.48 

7.39 

12.94 

EAST  ST. 

LOUIS. 

January — 
Feteuary. . . 

$9.88 
8.88 
9.78 
9.15 

9.86 
9.50 
8.64 
&08 
7.62 
7.67 
8.29 
9.95 

$8.00 
9.06 
8.61 

9l46 
9.13 

$7.19 
6.46 
7.04 
7.16 

7.50 
6.18 
5.76 
6.44 

6.33 
6.40 
6.91 

7.56 

$18.22* 

11.10 
ia74 

$8.37 
6.60 
7.32 
7.26 

7.84 
7.41 
6.63 
6.56 

4.94 
5.25 
5.87 
7.39 

■'$6.' 66" 
6.25 

"*4.*63* 
4.62 

4.11 
4.40 
4.48 
4.90 

$4.40 
4.20 
5.14 
6.40 

6.45 
3.46 
3.56 
3.62 

3.49 
3.69 

$2L48 
2.61 
2l99 
3.24 

8.25 
L76 
1.87 
1.88 

1.81 
1.88 
1.73 
2.06 

April 

May........ 

Jun^ 

• 

July 

August 

September.. 
October 

N  o  vember . 

December.. 

Average.. 

8.94 

18.83 

6.41 

6.62 

M.91 

4.14 

2.29 

1  Five  months  average.    *  Six  months  average.    *  Eleyen  months  average.    *  Eight  months  average. .  I  ^ 
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SHEEP— CJontinued. 
Table  349. — Sheep:  Yearly  receipts  at  principal  markeU,  and  at  M  markets,  1900  to  1921, 

[In  thousands— 1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


Receipts  at  principal  and  other  markets.^ 


I 


I 


s 


^i 
ti 


e 


1900. 
1901. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 

1905. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 

1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 

1914., 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917. 

1918.. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


3,549 
4,044 
4,516 
4,583 
4,505 

4,737 
4,805 
4,218 
4,352 
4,441 

5,229 
5,736 
6,056 
5,903 

5,378 
3,510 
4,291 
3,505 

4,630 
5,244 
4,005 
4,734 


860 

980 

1,154 

1,152 

1,004 

1,819 
1,617 
1,582 
1,641 
1,645 

1,841 
2,175 
2,134 
2,095 

2,002 
1,815 
1,758 
1,499 

1,667 
1,945 
1,687 
1,780 


1,^77 
1,315 
1,743 
1,864 
1,754 

1,971 
2,165 
2,039 
2,106 
2,167 

2,985 
2,978 
2,951 
3,222 


490 
332 
602 
876 
773 

818 
735 
568 
350 
496 

865 
712 
628 
785 


3,114 

795 

3,268 

704 

3,171 

623 

3,017 

430 

3,386 

630 

3,789 

912 

2,891 

729 

2,753 

633 

416 
520 
523 
528 


645 
579 
565 
679 
776 

736 

990 

1,031 

950 

749 
648 
671 
531 

536 
724 
605 
636 


125 
104 


125 
96 
113 
120 
188 

163 
187 
284 


40S 
363 
431 
406 

335 
453 
394 
357 


306 
226 
317 
465 
519 

738 
826 
828 
675 
632 

600 

617 
775 


765 
1,409 
2,060 

1,652 
2,087 
2,079 
1,468 


57 
64 
65 
59 

78 

151 
212 
207 
271 

404 
337 
321 
267 

387 
686 
358 
288 


390 
526 
561 
599 
794 


7,849 
8,010 
9,487 
10,234 
10,160 


981  11,801 
827  ,11,716 
764  40,742 
502  10,583 
621   11,044 


560 

718 
729 
812 


878 
804 
679 

827 

1,007 

843 

931 


13,130 
14,325 
14,795 
14,989 

14,371 
12,288 
13,479 
12,484 

14,060 
16,847 
13,501 
13,680 


6,147 
7,213 
7,732 

8,435 
10,409 

9,947 
10,588 


18,435 
20,602 
20,216 

22,485 
27,256 
23,638 
24,168 


>  Prior  to  1915  receipts  compiled  from  yearbooks  of  5tock3rard  companies, 
s  Figures  not  obtainable  prior  to  1915. 
*  Not  in  operation. 

Table  360. — Sheep:  Monthly  and  yearly  receipts  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha^ 
and  East  St.  Louis  combined,  1910  to  1921.^ 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year.  . 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

TotaL 

1910     

651 

822 

1,020 

892 

934 
799 
742 
796 

716 
780 
666 
818 

522 
686 
849 
750 

863 
670 
007 
603 

625 
547 
619 
700 

551 
740 
856 
710 

909 

723 
632 
682 

620 
564 

580 
819 

477 
686 
770 
770 

858 

540 
586 
502 

518 
623 
462 
754 

577 
763 
665 
737 

707 
460 
632 
441 

538 
612 
532 
729 

631 
796 
671 
732 

716 
531 
650 
470 

554 

742 
682 
726 

794 
807 
837 
831 

723 
637 
634 
526 

726 

1,008 

827 

645 

1,199 

1  085 

1,052 

963 

979 
931 
991 
650 

989 
1,461 
1,189 
1,100 

1,609 
1,566 
1  528 
1,869 

1,558 
1,337 
1,301 

i,m 

1,770 
1  968 
1288 
1,173 

1,820*1,258 
2,003  .1.115 

702 
810 
905 
979 

779 
736 
761 
756 

741 
957 
631 
664 

10,791 
11,879 

1911 

1812 

1,906 
1,848 

1,512 
1,000 
1  403 
1,210 

1,560 
1400 
'946 
1,095 

1,113 
1,089 

705 
868 
854 

716 

952 
061 
817 
686 

12,172 
12,170 

11,213 

1913 

1914 

1915 

9,892 

1916 

1917 

8,612 

10,218 
11,703 
0,180 
9,903 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

12-year  averf-ofi  — 

803 

677 

690 

636 

617 

655 

757 

1,049 

1,506 

1,476 

927 

785 

10,687 

^  Prior  to  1915  compiled  from  yearbodu  of  ttockyard  oompaniet. 
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Table  350a. — Yearly  receipts,  local  slaugTUer,  and  stocker  and  feeder  sMpmenU  of 
public  stockyards  in  United  States,  1915  to  1921. 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Local 
slaughter. 

Stooktf 
and 
feeder 
ship- 
ments. 

Receipts. 

T.ooal 
slaughter. 

Stocker 

and 
feeder 

ship- 
ments. 

Receipts. 

Local 
slaughter. 

Stocker 
and 
feeder 
ship- 
ments. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

14,563 
17,676 
23  066 
26,205 
2^624 
22,197 
19  787 

7,912 
10,294 
13,276 
14,874 
18,633 
12,194 
11^078 

^013 
^286 
4,102 
^504 

36,213 
43,266 
38,042 
44,863 
44,460 
42,121 
^,101 

24,898 
d£984 
2^440 
80,441 
80,018 
26,761 
26;  336 

788 
980 
902 
728 
499 

18,436 
20,692 
20  216 
^485 
2i^266 
23,538 
24,168 

10,254 
11,228 
0,142 
10,266 
1^646 
10,981 
1^858 

6^180 
8,095 

>  Complete  inibrmation  for  1916  and  1916  particularly  on  disposition  of  stock  Is  not  obtainable  fhnn  many 
markets. 

Table  351. — Sheep:  Yearly  receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  shipments  at 
public  stockyards,  1919-1921. 


[In  thousands— i.  e 

.,  000  omitted.] 

Stockyards. 

Receipts. 

Local  slaughter. 

Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Albany,  N.Y  .. 

1 

236 

2 

1 

371 

77 

1 

4 

1,100 

3 

442 

6,244 

335 

467 

0) 

% 
% 

251 
156 
38 

14 
453 

11 

181 

2 

1,532 

1,945 

2 

8 

74 

% 

26 

1 

5 

1,052 

2 

223 

4,005 

366 

420 

0) 

1 
1 
9 

% 

136 
157 
38 

14 
394 

17 
136 

1 

1,554 

8 
122 

% 

3 
1 
2 
1,380 
3 

148 

4,734 

438 

370 

0) 

1 

1 

7 

1,468 

343 

0) 

0) 

0) 

AmarUlo,  Tei 

116 

17 
(0 

86 

........ 

9 

23 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1 
0) 

121 

i* 

.    1 
1 

0) 

Augusta,  Ga 

0) 

Baltimore,  Md 

0) 

Billings,  Mont 

IlirrniTlghftni,  Ala 

BostonTMass' 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

231 
2 

263 
2 

243 
3 

14 

1 

23 

(0 

4 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Chicago,  ill.. T... ..11.1. ..I.. 

3,935 
84 
176 
0) 

8. 

241 
212 

2,803 
81 
168 
(0 

<^ 

6 
239 
216 

3,383 
121 
234 
0) 

''\ 

5 

180 

168 

1,106 

4 

899 
8 
0) 

521 

Cuidnnati,  Ohio 

13 

nftv«lftiT<1,'Ohtft. , 

4 

Tnlninbift,  8,  0. 

rninmbiifl,  Ohio .          .  . . , 

Dallas,  Tex.... 

Dayton,  Ohio. .      . 

Denver,  Colo. ....1 1.... 

1,290 
188 

1,349 
20 

Gtt 

Detroit,  Mich 

15 

Dublin,  Ga 

Ffv*t  ftt  T-oiii^.  ni 

636 
71 
170 

8 

357 

21 

145 

(») 

1,994 
1,780 

8 
12 

599 
3 

156 
4 

1 
164 

26 

1 

1,532 
1,176 

2 

1 

465 

7 

157 

1 

3 

206 
0) 

31 
0) 

1,554 
1,066 

1 
1 
2 

391 

7 

170 

60 
95 

83 

El  Paso,  Tex.. 

21 

RTneryviliA.  Cnlif 

Er^pik!..^.   :::.:.:: 

Evansvilie,  Ind 

3 

157 

^'^44 
0) 

1,994 
1,307 

2 
2 

0) 
i" 

1 
6 

1 

0) 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex 

88 

F(^itoria,  Ohio 

1 

Tndianap^H",  Tnd 

10 

Jacksonville,'  Fla 

Jeraev  Cltv.  N.  J. 

KauMsatv.  Mo.I..!!.I.l.. 

672 

1 
1 

474 

324 

Knojville,  Tenn  r  r ,  ^ ,  - 

La  Favette.  hid 

1 

Lancaster,  Fa 

>  Less  than  500. 
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SHEEP— Continued. 

Tablb  851. — SKeep:  Yharly  receipts^  local  ilaughter,  and  stacker  and  feeder  shipments  at 
puUic  stockyards,  1919-1921-^ontinued. 

[In  thoosands— i.  e.,  000  (nxrittod.) 


Stockyards. 

Receipts. 

Local  slaughter. 

Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1990 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Lcutansport,  Ind 

% 

32 

1 

66 

7 

1 

147 

1 

276 

6 

291 

516 

19 

8,789 

131 
4 

298 
767 
215 

837 

10 

1,007 

912 

388 

88 
102 
686 

37 
117 

33 
54 
20 
50 

1 

277 

50 

2 

61 

4 

"*"i39* 

1 

166 

6 

158 

603 

15 

2,891 

92 
3 
349 
922 
236 

734 
10 
843 
729 
481 

70 

91 

858 

5 

m 

44 

69 
27 
39 

I 

286 

15 

2 
1 

138 

5 

221 

575 

18 

2,753 

72 

7 

454 

1,197 

329 

541 
13 
931 
633 
368 

49 

91 

388 

3 

73 

55 
23 
35 
89 

24" 

42 
1 

% 

1 
45' 

1 

2 

% 

1 

0) 

Loidsvme,  kv 

26 

Marioa,  oW. 

1 

Memphis,  Term 

0) 

MilT»Tiukee,  Wis 

1 
0) 

I 
1 

Montgomery,  Ala 

(!) 

Moultrie,  Gb 

Nashville,  Teim 

16 

18 

19 

1 

33 

1 

6 
1 

4 

Nebraska  aty ,  Nebr 

N«w  nrightou,  Mimi 

New  Orleans  La 

76 

4 

291 

24 

8 

1,639 

'\ 

286 
103 
109 

3 

158 

17 

5 

1,417 

3 

221 

14 

12 
1,686 

1 

NewYork,  N.  Y 

Ogdon,  Utah 

171 

6 

1,787 

131 
1 

133 

3 

1,124 

68 
0) 

196 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

2 

Omaha,  Nebr 

670 

Pasco,  Wash 

Peoria,  HI 

2 
343 
125 
104 

3 

446 
148 
151 

4 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittebuifh.  Pa. 

Portlan(!^  6r^ 

27 

"\ 

200 
301 
277 

46 

40 

1 

1 

142 

113 

211 

83 

13 

;  Pueblo,  Colo. 

0) 

Kichmond,  Va 

6 

706 

261 

17 

1 
101 
382 

87 

4 

20 
6 

7 

615 

800 

15 

2 

90 

199 

2 

16 

87 
2 

27 
5 

10 
730 
316 

67 

2 
91 
191 

1 
26 

55 
3 

34 
6 

1 

t  Bt.  Joseph.' Mo 

107 

■      Rtr   Pftllf,    Mhm  r,    ,       ... .-- 

7S 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex -. 

142 
5 

Seattle.  Waan 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

272 
28 
35 

1 

(0 

9U 

1 
75 

2 
3 

64 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak 

(') 

Spokane,  Wash *.. 

13 

Tacoma,  W^ash. 

(') 

Toledo.  Ohio 

(») 

Wa.'^infton   D.  C 

WlchiUK  Kans 

19 

8 

2 

Total 

27,256 

23,538 

24,168 

12,646 

10,981 

13,858 

6,966 

5,180 

3,005 

1  Less  than  500. 


Table  352. — 8heep:  Monthly  and  yearlv  receipts,  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  ship' 
ments  at  puhlie  stockyards,  1921, 

[In  tlMMisands^i.  e.,  000  omitt«l.l 


Stockyaidi. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

DOC. 

845 
214 

36 

117 
63 

27 

158 
48 

Total. 

Chicago,  ni.: 

Receipts 

r.K)cal  slaughter.. 

Stocker    and 

feeder  s  h  i  p- 

ments 

409 
296 

16 

168 
130 

15 

188 
151 

8 

342 
842 

12 

148 
120 

18 

186 
134 

7 

429 

806 

10 

152 
ISO 

11 

216 
166 

8 

865 
260 

6 

162 
122 

16 

209 
150 

1 

380 
266 

6 

192 
133 

88 

189 
116 

6 

830 
399 

16 

108 
97 

14 

168 
180 

19 

273 
236 

10 

94 
74 

14 

207 
139 

4S 

440 
843 

46 

166 
113 

86 

414 
214 

161 

634 
818 

141 

199 
142 

66 

400 
167 

304 

Digiti 

642 
863 

148 

198, 
127 

66 

813 
137 

161 

zed  by 

896 
363 

90 

96 
57 

80 

157 

86 

4,781 
8;  383 

531 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter.. 
Stocker    and 
feeder  ship- 
ments  

1,780 
1,807 

834 

Omaha,  N«br.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter.. 

Stocker     and 
feeder  s  h  i  p- 
ments. 

1,686 
1    67D 

le 
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SHEEP— Continued. 

Tablb  Z^.-— Sheep:  Monthly  and  pearly  receipUy  slaughter,  and  atodcer  and  feeder  ship- 
ments at  public  stockyards t  i9;?i— <?ontinued. 

[In  thoosands—i  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Stoekyards. 


East  8t.  Louis,  III.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaogbter. . 

Stocker  and 
feeder  s  h  i  p- 

meiits 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. . 

Stocker  and 
feeder  s  h  i  p- 

ments 

Vort  Worth,  Tex.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. 

Stoeker  and 
feeder  s  h  1  p- 

ments 

Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. . 

Stocker  and 
feeder  shij)- 

ments , 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. . 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Receipts., 

Local  slaughter. 

Stocker  and 
feeder  shij)- 

ments 

Indianapoiis,  Ind.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. 

Stocker  and 
feeder  ship- 
ments  

BuflTalo,  N.  Y.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. . 

Stocker  and 
feeder  ship- 
ments  

Ptttsburgb,  Pa.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. . 
Denver,  Colo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slauj^ter. . 

Stocker  and 
feeder  s  h  i  p- 

raetrts 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. . 

Stocker  and 
feeder  s  h  t  p- 

ments 

Oklahoma,  OkTa.r 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. . 

Stocker  and 
feeder  s  h  i  p- 

ments 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. . 

Stocker  and 
feeder  s  h  i  p- 
ments 


Jan. 


143 
143 


166 
24 


0) 


0) 


Feb. 


133 
133 


0) 

138 
22 


0) 

61 
10 

96 
17 


14 


Mar. 


12S 
125 


»1 


0) 
144 


13» 
20 


^ 


2 
2 


Apr. 


U 


0) 

44 

26 


18 : 

15  I 


134 
134 


0) 

126 

18 


0) 

100 
12 

111 
15 


12 


1 
1 


May. 

June. 

68 
33 

119 
'66 

2 

8 

12 

8 

15 

8 

I 

1 

88 
29 

24 
20 

6 

4 

10 
10 

11 
8 

i}> 

8 

164 
164 

201 
201 

64 
57 

66 
50 

5 

5 

7 
2 

22 
7 

0> 

1 

81 
12 

46 
10 

0) 

0) 

77 
15 

127 
18 

58 
11 

28 
9 

2 

7 

45 
14 

116 
10 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

0) 

1 

20 
15 

20 
16 

1 

1 

July. 


194 
194 


44 


154 
14 


26  < 


09 


Aug. 


22 

18  I 


0) 


224 
224 


24 


23 


143 
12 


0)        (») 


Sept. 


14 


Oct. 


158 
158  I 


25 


42 


3 
172 


84 


20 


Nov. 


234 
234 


13 


4  I 


2 

1 

96 

147 

22 

27 

i}) 

1 

99 
12 

82 
14 

150 
16 

338 
28 

87 

193 

30 
16 

19 
13 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

32 
19 

46 
27 

1 

I 

13 


21 

8 


Dec. 


17        18  I 


162 
162 


0) 

156 
.27 


263 
15 


0) 

2 
1 


51 
23 


22 


TotaL 


636 
301 


33 


633 
316 


78 


357 
157 


80 


288 
191 


64 


112     1,994 
122     1,994 


72 
59 


12 


"! 


(}) 


931 
730 


107 


145 
44 


10 


143     1,380 
23  I      243 


113  I  1,197 
12  I      148 

66     1,463 
6         180 


0) 

1 

1 


0) 

47 
24 


643 


438 
121 


13 


18 
12 


370 
234 


i  Less  than  500. 
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SHEEP— Continued. 
Table  353. — MuiUm:  Yearly  exporU  and  imports,  by  principal  countriet. 

[In  thoasand3  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 
EXPORTS. 


Country. 


1910 


mi 


1912 


1918 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Exported  hy- 


Argentina 

Australia* 

British  South  Africa.. 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

Netlierlands 

New  Zealand 

Russia. 

Sweden 

United  States 

Uraguay 


165,509 
190,229 


70 


189,411 

129,569 

67 

50 

848 

284 

15,505 

227,865^211,595 

861 

100 

2,574 

6,476 


618 


1,997 
8,092 


154,708 

115,372 

130 

35 

422 

819 

21,053 

248,569 

310 

78 

5,076 

3,309 


101, 
204, 


15, 
246, 


129,384 

193, 2&i 

112 

1,056 

209 

247 

19,894 

280,324 

105 

152 

3,847 

5,356 


77,250 
38,344 


810 

232 

25,150 

302,218 

<125 

54 

4,231 

7,806 


»t: 


87,787 

19, 176 

2 

844 


111,145 
50.687 

1 

114 


125,131 

246,971 

46 

4,939 


132 
4,125 
109, 644^139, 575{329; 


134 
5,286 
1,693 


1,186 

996 

7,0U 

438,000 


5 

2,862 
4,589 


1 
1,631 
5,919 


(•) 
3,009 


8.576 


IMPORTS. 


Imported  by— 

British  South  Africa. . 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

France 

Oormany 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


40 

4,605 

155 

651 

19 


1, 
622,296|011,868 


2,746 

3,409 
23 

4,055 
622 
488 
116 

1,331 


1,402 
5,333 
18 
3,072     4, 


1,191 

716 

69 

1,384 

574,698 


410 


l,t 


42 


554 


162 
4,194 

52 
2,913 
6,346 


49 
522 


604,132577,339 
"'    19,876 


24 

2,906 

56 

858 

20,409 


10 
116 
527,517 
11,879 


10 

2,786 

13 


29,809 


40 
26 
406,814 
17,235 


20 

2,008 

22 


35,172 


2,985 

3 

292,922 

5,624 


1 

6,311 

81 

29,944 


13 
87 
237,802 
608 


175 

4,746 

«7 


63,448 


1,224 
478,987 


1,975 
7.406 
6} 

1,340 

37,406 

4»971 

1.U6 

(^) 

742,601 

8,2091101,168 


» Not  yet  available, 
s  Year  beginning  July  1. 


>  Less  than  500  ixmnds. 
«TaUow. 


ft  Not  separately  stated. 


WOOL. 

Tabbe  354. — Wool:  Yearly  estimated  productiony  hy  countries  and  grand  divisions. 

fin  millions  of  pounds— 1.  e.,  000,000  omitted.] 


Country. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Australasia    

834 

586 

341 

142 

320 

78 

26 

21 

225 

218 

162 

820 

500 

338 

143 

320 

78 

26 

22 

225 

273 

175 

833 
555 
322 
143 
320 
78 
26 
21 
225 
273 
175 

750 

531 

315 

133 

320 

78 

26 

22 

225 

273 

208 

827 
455 

309 
125 
820 
80 
26 
22 
227 
273 
206 

767 

477 

308 

121 

320 

75 

26 

22 

239 

273 

208 

645 

480 

307 

121 

320 

75 

26 

22 

240 

273 

208 

742 

470 

304 

121 

320 

65 

26 

22 

240 

273 

208 

742 
470 
318 
125 
320 
65 
26 
22 
240 
273 
208 

825 

484 

836 

118 

320 

50 

26 

22 

236 

327 

15U 

852 

South  America 

North  America 

United  Kingdom 

Russia  in  Europe 

France 

487 
328 

99 
150 

60 

Germany 

37 

Italy.... 

35 

A)]  other  in  Eiut>pe 

Asia !?.... 

380 
327 

Africa      

220 

Total 

2,953 

2,920 

2,971 

2,881 

2,872 

2,886 

2,717 

2,791 

2,809 

2,<A)4 

2,966 

Source:  Annual  Wool  Review  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
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WOOL— Continued. 
Table  355.— TTooZ:  Estimated  production,  1919-19^1, 


719 


State. 


New  Hampshire.... 

Vermont 

ICassachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

ICaryland 

Virdnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina , 

Qeore^ 

Florida 

Ohio , 

Indiana , 

niinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

ICinnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana , 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona. , 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho. 

Washington 

Oregon 

CallTomla 

United  States. 


Production  (000  omitted). 


1919 


Lbt. 
726 
180 
438 
90 
15 

56 
3,351 

58 
3,444 

16 

551 
1,520 
2,600 

380 


167 

162 

15,265 

4,069 

4,183 

7,836 
3,310 
3,054 
5,682 
7,706 

1,826 
5,222 
1,730 
1,754 
3,211 

1,483 

255 

500 

COO 

14,986 

526 

375 

18,267 

26,000 

7,332 

11,600 
5,400 

17,000 
7,750 

22,145 

5,779 
16,039 
15,217 


249,958 


1920 


Lbs. 
760 
182 
430 
95 
14 

63 
3,291 

60 
3,582 

17 


1,596 

2,500 

420 

101 

165 

157 

14,500 

3,654 

3,974 

8,385 
8,219 
2,660 
5,966 
7,552 

1,899 
4,804 
1,886 
2,087 
3,000 

1,462 

292 

475 

600 

18,200 

477 

394 

16,000 

21,000 

6,888 

10,600 
4,800 

16,150 
7,500 

18,650 

5,201 
14,485 
14,300 


235,006 


1921 


Lb9. 

660 

155 

399 

96 

13 

57 
2,941 

55 
3,403 

16 


1,558 

2,300 

306 

97 

160 

150 

13,200 

3,458 

3,678 

7,714 
2,818 
2,340 
5,369 
6,645 

1,033 
4,324 
1,641 
1,878 
2,600 

1,320 

189 

470 

508 

18,000 

482 

355 

16,400 

21,500 

6,839 

10,100 
5,000 

16,500 
7,000 

16,800 

4,421 
14,435 
14,070 


224,664 


Weight  per  fleece. 


1919 


Lbs, 
6.4 
6.6 
7.2 
6.6 
5.8 

5.9 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
5.7 

6.0 
5.0 
6.3 
4.4 
4.3 

3.1 
3.6 
7.5 
7.4 
8.0 

7.4 
7.6 
7.5 
&0 
7.1 

7.7 
7.5 
7.9 
7.6 
5.2 

4.8 
4.2 
4.2 
3.9 
7.2 

7.0 
4.9 
&4 
8.6 
6.6 

6.3 
6.3 
7.4 
7.6 
&4 

8.6 
&6 
7.4 


7.4 


1920 


Lbs, 
6.4 
6.6 
7.2 
6.6 
6.1 

6.6 
6.9 
7.0 
6.6 
5.8 

0.0 
4.6 
6.0 
4.2 
4.6 

3.2 
3.2 
7.4 
7.0 
7.8 

7.6 
7.4 
7.1 
7.7 
0.8 

7.5 
7.0 
8.0 
7.6 
6.0 

4.8 
4.0 
8.6 
3.9 
7.0 

7.2 
4.5 
7.9 
&3 
6.7 

6.3 
0.5 
7.8 
7.8 
8.1 

8.7 
&4 
7.6 


1921 


7.8 


Lbs. 
6.0 
6.7 
6.3 
6.0 
5.9 

6.0 
6.7 
6.0 
6.4 
3.6 

6.0 
4.6 
4.9 
4.2 
3.6 

2l8 
3.1 
7.2 
7.0 
7.6 

7.2 
7.0 
7.2 
7.6 
6.5 

7.7 
7.2 
7.4 
7.0 
4.7 

4.6 
8.0 
3.5 
3.7 

7.7 

7.8 
4.3 
&3 

8.2 
7.0 

6.4 
6.0 
&0 
7.8 
8.0 

8.8 
8.6 
7.6 


7.3 


Number  of  fleeces  (000 
omitted). 


1919 


113 
27 
61 
14 
3 


479 
8 

492 
3 

92 

304 
491 
86 
24 


237 
696 
219 
231 
618 

809 

61 

119 

154 

2,081 


1920 


119 
28 
60 
16 
2 

11 
477 

9 
661 

3 

94 
847 
500 
100 

22 


54 

62 

46 

49 

2,035 

1,969 

550 

622 

523 

609 

1,059 

1,108 

*436 

'435 

407 

375 

710 

776 

1,085 

1,111 

263 
686 
236 
278 
600 

806 
73 
132 
1^ 
2,600 


76 

77 

2,176 

3,369 

1,111 

66 

88 

2,026 

2,530 

1,028 

1,841 
857 
2,297 
1,020 
2,636 

2,071 
1,027 
2,302 

672 
1,887 
2,056 

508 
1,718 
1882 

32,301 


1921 


110 
23 
63 
16 
2 

10 
489 

9 
632 

6 

87 

839 

460 

94 

28 

67 

48 

1,833 

494 

4n 
i,on 

403 

325 

716 

1,022 

212 
601 
222 
268 
663 


134 
187 


66 

88 

1,976 

2,622 

977 

l,67f 
838 

2,062 
969 

%100 

602 
1,678 
1,876 


30,799 
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WOOLr— Continued. 
Table  356. — Wool  {unvmshed):  Farm  frice^  cents  per  pound,  ISth  cfmonthy  J910-19£t. 


Year. 


1918.. 
1919. 
1990. 
1921., 


Jan. 


1910 

1    24.5 

1911 

!    17.3 

1912 

16. 2 

1913 

'    18.6 

1914 

1    18.7 

1915 

,    18.6 

1916 

1    23.3 

1917 

'    31.8 

58.1 
55.2 
58.3 
19.6 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

24.6 

24.9 

22.3 

17.3 

16.8 

15.7 

16.3 

16.9 

17.3 

18.7 

18.4 

17.7 

15.7 

16.4 

16.8 

2a2 

22.8 

22.7 

24.2 

25.9 

26.3 

32.7 

36.7 

38.8 

67.1 

6ao 

6ao 

51.1 

51.8 

47.9 

52.5 

51.5 

51.3 

19.8 

1&9 

17.9 

May.  I  June. 


22.8  I 

14.7  I 

17.8  I 
16.3 

17.2 
22.0 
28.0 
48.7 

58.2 
48.0 
50.3 
16.0 


19.5 
15.5 
18.7 
15.6 

18.4 
23.7 
28.7 
49.8 

57.4 
50.5 
38.6 
15.4 


July. 


Aug.     Sept 


19.0 

19.5  1 

15.4 

16.0' 

18.9 

18.8 

15.9 

15.8 

18.5 

ia7 

24.2 

23.8 

28.6 

2ft.O 

54.3 

54.8 

67.6 

67.4 

51.8 

62.2 

29.5 

28.3 

15.5 

I&4 

17.7 
18.6 
18.7 
15.8 

18.6 
23.3 
28.4 
64.2 

57.7 
51.3 
28.0 
15.6 


Oct.      Nov. 


I 


18.1 
15.5 
18.5 
15.5 

18.0 
22.7 
28.7 
55.6 

57.7 
5a6 
27.5 
15.8 


17.9 
15.6 
18.6 
15.6 

18.1 
22.7 
29.4 
66.9 

56.4 
61.0 
2i.9 
16.6 


Deo. 


17.8 
15.5 
18.6 
16.1 

18.« 
23.3 

aas 

68.2 

56.2 
61.6 
21.0 
16.0 


Table  367. — Wool:  Monthly  and  ytarly  OBerage  price  per  pound,  Boston  market,  1910  to 

19il. 

OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  WEST  VTROINIA— PINE  CLOTHINO,  UNWASHED. 


Yearly 

Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apt. 

May. 

June. 

Joly. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 
10.23 

aver- 
age. 

1910 

10.28 

10.28 

to.  27 

10.26 

$0.24 

S0i22 

I0L22 

10.21 

ia2i 

10.28 

10.23 

IOlM 

1911 

.23 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.21 

1912 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.2i 

.23 

1913 

.24 

.24 

.28 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.22 

1914 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.26 

.25 

.25 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.23 

1915 

.25 

.29 

.29 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

1916 

.28 

.28 

.20 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.33 

.34 

.37 

.31 

1917 

.39 

.42 

.46 

.44 

.47 

.56 

.58 

.63 

.66 

.63 

.66 

.66 

.54 

1918 

,66 

.66 

.66 

.67 

.64 

.62 

.67 

.64 

.62 

.67 

.64 

.62 

.64 

1919 

.57 

.56 

.54 

.53 

.53 

.68 

.68 

.70 

.70 

.67 

.68 

.70 

.62 

1«20» 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.70 

.66 

.00 

.67 

.54 

.54 

.42 

.38 

.38 

.58 

1921 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.31 

.30 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.29 

.31 

.30 

12-year  average... 

.86 

.37 

.37 

.36 

.36 

.36 

.37 

.37 

.38 

.37 

.36 

.37 

.37 

I  Prices  Jane  to  December,  1920,  largely  xkominai. 

TERRITORY—STAPLE,  FINE,  AND  FINE  MEDITJM,  SC6URED. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

laos 

.01 
.67 
.53 

.61 
.71 
.97 
1.80 

1.80 

2,00 

.96 

.84 

Dec. 

Yearly 

aVBT- 

agft. 

1910 

10.74 
.61 
.61 
.66 

.52 
.63 
.74 
1.13 

1.80 
1.60 

$a73 

.59 
.61 
.64 

.66 
.73 
.77 
1.23 

1.80 
1.62 

2.05 
.90 

ia7i 

.54 
.61 
.59 

.57 
.73 
.77 
1.28 

1.83 

1.58 

2,05 

.89 

10.68 
.58 
.61 
.66 

.50 
.71 
.79 
1.33 

1.86 
1.66 
2.00 

.88 

10.63 
.52 
.61 
.55 

.60 
.69 
.79 
L38 

1.80 
1.65 
2.00 

.86 

laei 

.62 
.61 
.54 

.61 
.71 
.81 
1.74 

1.80 
1.76 
1.76 
.82 

10.61 
.66 
.63 
.54 

.61 
.71 
.82 
1.74 

1.85 
1.85 
1.60 
.82 

10.62 
.56 
.68 
.54 

.63 
.71 
.86 
1.78 

1.80 
1.85 
1.45 

.82 

10.62 
.60 
.68 
.64 

.61 
.71 
.80 
L81 

1.80 
1.85 
1.30 
.82 

10.63 
.60 
.68 
.53 

.59 
.71 
.80 
1.80 

1.85 
2,00 
1.20 

.82 

90.03 
.61 
.67 
.52 

.61 
.73 
1.05 
1.80 

1.80 
2.00 
.90 

.88 

10.65 

1911. .►, 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

.57 
.64 
.56 

.50 
.71 
.84 

1.57 

1918 

1919 

19201 

1.83 
1.78 
1.60 

1921 

.85 

12-year  average... 

.99 

1.01 

1.01 

1.02 

1.01 

L02 

1.03 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.01 

1.02 

LQS 

>  Prices  Juno  to  December,  1920,  largely  nominal. 

Source:  1910-1920  data  from  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers;  1921  data  from  Boston  Cos- 
morcial  Bulletin. 
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Table  358. — Wool:  Quarterly  average  pries  per  p<nmd  on  format  hy  leading  diatrtde, 

1910-1921, 


Year  and  month. 


1910-14: 

January. 

AprU.... 

JtSv...,. 

October. 
1915: 

January. 

April.... 

Ji5y..... 

October. 
1916: 

January. 

April.... 

Jiflv 

October. 
1917: 

January. 

April.... 

July 

October. 
1918: 

January. 

April.... 

Jifly 

October. 
1919: 

January. 

AprU.... 

July 

October. 
1920: 

January. 

April.... 

JtQy 

October. 
1921: 

January. 

Anril.... 

July 

October. 


Ohio, 
Pennsyl- 

▼ania. 

and 

West 
Virginia. 


10.23 
.22 
.22 
.22 

.24 

.28 
.28 

.29 
.82 
.34 
.35 

.38 
.48 
.64 
.66 

.60 
.69 
.67 
.67 

.62 
.58 
.63 
.63 

.63 
.58 
.33 
.28 

.27 
.22 
.19 
.» 


llichl. 


»n- 
sin.and 
New 
York. 


80.21 
.20 
.21 
.21 

.23 
.36 
.29 


Ken- 
tucky 
and 


80.22 
.21 
.21 
.20 

.28 

.26 
.28 
.27 

.28 
.38 
.34 
.84 

.35 
.48 
.59 
.62 

.62 
.66 
.66 
.64 

.62 
.83 
.55 
.65 

.54 

.48 
.34 
.27 


.17 
.16 
.17 


lOesoori, 
Iowa, 
and 


10.20 
.19 
.19 
.19 

.20 
.24 
.26 
,7R 

.26 
.30 
.31 
.81 

.33 
.45 
.57 
.58 

.59 

.61 
.60 

.56 

.49 
.58 
.51 


.44 
.28 
.22 

.18 
.17 
.15 
.15 


Texas. 


iai6 
.16 
.16 
.15 

.15 
.18 
.19 
.18 

.20 
.23 
.24 
.25 

.28 
.85 
.44 

.47 


Cali- 
fornia. 


8a  14 
.14 
.15 
.13 

.16 
.30 
.20 
.17 

.18 
.24 
.24 
.21 

.31 
.45 
.52 
.51 


Mon- 
tana, 
Wyo- 
ming, 
Utah, 
Idaho, 
Oregon, 
Nevada, 

and 
Arizona, 


8a  17 
.16 
.16 
.16 

.21 


.21 


New 
Mexico. 


8a  15 
.15 
.14 
.14 

.17 
.18 
.19 
.19 

.21 
.22 
A4 
.24 

.27 
.37 
.46 
.48 

.47 
.54 
.49 
.44 

.35 
.42 
.46 
.48 

.45 
.44 
.25 
.22 

.15 
.14 
.12 
.14 


Florida, 
Ala- 
bama, 
Missis- 
sippi, 
Louis- 
iana, 
and 
Georgia. 


8a  21 

.19 
.19 
.18 

.17 
.18 
.21 
.30 

.20 
.25 
.25 

.28 

.25 
.82 
.44 
.46 

.45 
.49 
.53 
.54 

.50 
.44 
.45 
.44 

.43 
.41 
.25 
.19 

.17 
,1ft 
.13 

.14 
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WOOL— Continued. 
Table  369.— ITooZ;  InUmaticmal  trade,  calendar  ^feart  1909-1920, 

"Wool"  in  this  table  includes:  Washed,  unwashed,  scoured,  and  pulled  wod;  sUpe,  shego's  wool  oo 
skins  (total  wei^t  of  wool  and  skins  taken);  and  all  other  animal  fibers  included  in  united  ^tes  dasel- 
flcation  of  wool.  The  following  items  have  been  considered  as  not  within  this  classification:  Corded, 
combed,  and  dyod  wool;  flocks,  goatskins  with  hair  on,  mill  waste,  noils,  and  tops.  See  "  General  note,'' 
Table  291. 


Country. 

Average,  190^1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tmports. 

Exports; 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PKINOPAL  EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

Algeria 

1.000 

pounds. 

2,445 

214 

324 

23,721 

1,247 

1,000 
pounds. 

19,871 
328,204 
676,679 

56,496 
164,651 

28,223 

42,684 
194,801 

10,023 
9,333 

28  505 
138,178 

9,622 
196,440 

1,323 
84,973 
42,817 

■"28;»2' 

32,406 

149 

338 

42,027 

4  46 

65,754 

1,000 

pounds. 

19 

36 

397 

29,495 

97 

206 

1,000 

pounds. 

10,269 

256,613 

607,585 

41,601 

136,296 

25,204 

49  195 

106,725 

1,342 

14,914 

8,442 

75;  141 

1,000 

pounds. 

2,689 

54 

43 

27,344 

888 

128 

1,000 
pounds. 

16,892 
339,208 
680,769 

36,104 
202,039 

27,500 

66,705 

274,247 

1,558 

11,329 

19,095 
141,330 

IfiOO 
pouTids. 
2,892 

IfiOO 
pounds. 
13,978 
21^472 

Argentina 

Au5tralia 

British  India 

British  South  Africa. 
Chile 

22,766 
183 
675 

28,966 
191,248 
80,302 

China 

20.1^ 

New  Zealand 

168 

12,753 

18 

2,446 

6 
946 

1 
24,406 

5 

431 

24 

6,739 

37 

16^327 

Persia 

Peru 

Spain 

4,488 

14.840 

Tjrumav.. . 

60,308 

PRINCIPAL  nCPORT- 
INO  COUNTRIES. 

Austria^Hungary 

Belgium 

63,942 
300,367 
7794 
601,628 
481,968 

10,228 

31  991 

106,184 

/,267 

11,211 
550^931 
203,296 

48,668 

«2,605 
243,122 

12,268 
362,124 
122,779 

75,355 

14,256 

102,764 

8,035 

347,600 

29,703 
10,100 
8,478 

154,325 

Cannula 

19,396 
90,185 

3,117 
863 

i;2» 

flermany 

Japan 

49,500 
274 

56,552 
16,303 

Netherlands 

3,783 

5,708 

Russia    . 

Sweden 

754 

7,950 

444,687 

453,727 

84,418 

6,403 

15,371 

10,249 

08&,510 

445,893 

85,131 

58 

151 

18,708 

2,840 

15,952 

11,036 

10,317 

720,457 

259,618 

88,772 

Switzerland 

284 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 

22,536 

^845 
9,044 

Total 

2,458,820 

2,190,905 

1,206,599 

1,347,373 

2,111,844 

1,806,549 

1,958,250 

968,660 

» Three-year  average. 


*  Austria  only. 


*  Less  than  500. 


*  On&-year  average. 


SWINE. 

Table  360. — Swine:  Number  and  value  on  farms  in  the  United  SUUe$,  January  1, 

1870-1922. 

NoTC.^Figures  in  Ualies  are  census  returns:  figures  in  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Estimates  of  numbers  are  obtained  by  appl3ring  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  to 
the  published  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  oase  is  used  for  applying  peroentan 
estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  tne  census  of  1910^ 
giving  numbo^  as  of  Apr.  15,  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  former  censuses,  which  related  to  numbers 
Junel. 

[In  thousands— L  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Number. 

III 

Year. 

Number. 

Farm 
value, 
Jan.1. 

1870,  Junel 

ts.iss 

1^682 

ed,m 

68,186 

65,620 
65,410 
61,178 
58,933 

1140,532 
211,036 
281,686 
346,014 
533,309 

615, 170 
523,326 
603,109 
612,951 

1915 

64,618 
6^766 
67,503 
70,078 
74,684 

50,844 
56,097 
56,996 

1637,470 
560^573 
7^806 

1,387,261 

1880,  Junel 

1916 

i  w6!  June  1 , 

1917 

1900,  Junel 

1918 

1910,  Apr.  15 

,  1919 

1,642,508 
578,406 

1911 

'  1920 

1912 

1021 

1913.... 

1922 

1914 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Year. 

Price, 
JaiLl. 

Year. 

Price, 
JaiLl. 

Year. 

Price, 
7an.l. 

Year. 

Price, 
Jan.1. 

isa? 

$4.08 
3.29 
4.66 
6.50 
6.61 

4.01 
3.67 
8.98 
4.80 
6.00 

6.66 
4.86 
8.18 
4.43 

1881 

$*.70 
5.97 
6.76 
6.57 
6.02 

4.26 
4.48 
4.96 
6.79 
4.91 

4.16 
4.60 
6.41 
6.98 

1896 

$4.97 
4.86 
4.10 
4.89 
4.40 

6.60 
6.20 
7.03 
7.78 
6.15 

6.99 
6.18 
7.62 
6.05 

1909 

16.66 

1868 

1882 

1896      

1910..  . 

9.17 

1S69 

1883 

1807 

1911 

9.37 

1S70 

1881 

1898 

1912 

8.00 

1871 

1885 

1899 

1913 

9.86 

1872 

1886 

1900 

1914 

10.40 

1873 

1887 

1901 

1915 

1916  .... 

9.87 

1871 

1888 

1902 

8.40 

1875 

1889 

1903 

1917 

11.76 

1876 

1890 

1904 

1918  .  .  . 

19.64 

1877 

18^1 

1905 

1919 

22.03 

1878 

1802 

1906 

1920..  .     . 

19.07 

1879 

1893 

1907 

1921 

12.97 

1S80 

1894 

1908 

1922  ... 

10.06 

1 

Tablb  Z^il.— Swine:  Number  and  value  on  farms  January  1,  1920-1922,  by  Stales, 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. . 

Vermont 

Massachosetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


Ha 

Virg 

West  Virginia... 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina. . 

Oeorda. 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.. 
Nebraska. 


Kentucky... 

Tennessee 

Alabama. ... 
Mississippi... 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma..., 
Arkansas...., 
MoQtcma...., 
Wyoming. . . , 
Colorado..... 

New  Mexico., 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho , 

Washington., 

Oregon 

CaUfomia..... 


UnitedStates 69,844 


Number  (thousands) 
Jan.1— 


1920 


91 
42 
73 
104 
13 

61 
601 
139 
1,191 
39 

306 
941 
305 
1,271 
846 

2,071 
756 
3,084 
3,757 
4,639 

1,106 
1,596 
2,381 
7,864 
3,889 

458 
1,954 
8,436 
1,733 
1,604 

1,832 
1,497 
1,878 
851 
2,226 

1,304 
1,378 

167 
72 

460 

88 
50 
99 
27 

240 
265 
267 
909 


1921 


73 


12 

65 

559 

126 

1,143 

37 

291 
847 
298 
1,246 
853 

2,030 
740 
2,806 
3,632 
4,129 

1,084 
1,676 
2,262 
7,471 
3,656 

431 
1,759 
8,506 
1,837 
1,278 

1,594 
1,347 
1,195 
749 
2,426 

1,213 
1,268 

160 
68 

414 

90 
48 
90 
26 

206 
236 
240 
818 


1922 


69 
30 
58 
76 
12 

47 
820 
132 
1,143 
41 

285 
806 
293 
1,258 
988 

2,131 
726 
2,862 
8,667 
4,046 

1,051 
1,659 
2,330 
7^646 
8,698 

436 
1,900 
8,680 
2,113 
1,214 

1,646 
1,807 
1,219 
766 
2,476 

1,334 
1,255 

180 
73 

456 

94 
68 
90 
26 

196 
212 
233 
834 


56>097  1  66,906 


Average  price  per  head 
Jan.1— 


1920        1921 


824.60 
24.00 
22.50 
27.00 
30.00 

27.50 
22.50 
25.20 
23.70 
19.00 

19.00 
15.00 
18.00 
20.00 
21.50 

16.90 
13.00 
19.20 
19.00 
20.50 

22.00 
28.60 
24.00 
21.80 
16.50 

21.00 
21.50 
20.90 
17.60 
13.00 

16.00 
12.80 
14.60 
14.30 
19.50 

15.10 
12.60 
2a  00 
18.40 
18.00 

21.80 
18.00 
16.00 
14.00 

17.80 
23.80 
19.60 
18  00 


10.07 


821.00 
2a  00 
14.80 
20.50 
21.00 

20.00 
17.60 
20.00 
17.50 
16.00 

13.00 
11.60 
14.00 
16.70 
13.60 

11.60 

laoo 

13.30 
13.00 
18.70 

14.30 
14.60 
16.30 
14.50 
11.00 

14.00 
18.50 
18.50 
1X00 
9.90 

9.60 

laoo 

9.60 
11.70 
11.80 

ia30 
&80 
16.50 
14.00 
12.80 

16.00 
16.00 
18.00 
11.00 

12.60 
15.00 
12.80 
14.60 


12.07 


1922 


114.70 
15.00 
12.40 
16.30 
17.50 

17.00 
14.60 
17.00 
14.60 

laoo 

11.60 
9.60 
ia80 
12.00 
9.20 

8.60 
7.00 

laoo 

11.00 

ia6o 

11.30 

laso 

11.20 
11.00 
8.60 

11.00 

laoo 
laoo 

9.60 
7.60 

8.00 
&60 
8.00 
&60 
8.60 

8.60 
7.10 
13.10 
12.00 
9.60 

9.00 
12.00 

laoo 
laoo 

ILOO 
12.60 

ia70 

11.70 


iao6 


Farm  value  (thousands  of 
dollars)  Jan.  1— 


1920 


$2,230 

1,008 

1,642 

2,808 

890 

1,678 
13,522 

8,503 

28,227 

741 

6,814 
14,116 

5,490 
26,420 
18,168 

36,000 
9,815 
69,213 
71,383 
95,100 

24,332 
87,506 
57,144 
171,435 
64,168 

9,618 
42,011 
71,812 
30,328 
19,552 

27,480 
19,162 
19,908 
12,169 
43,407 

19.600 

17,225 

3,340 

1,325 

8,100 

1,918 
900 

1,485 
378 

4,272 
6,174 
6,206 
16.362 


1,131,674    m880 


Diyiiized  by 


1921 


$1,533 

660 

932 

1,702 

252 

1,100 

9,782 

2,620 

20,002 

502 

3,783 
9,740 
4,102 
19,562 
11,616 

23,346 
7,400 


46,916 
66,567 

16,501 
24,302 
84,609 
106,330 
40,216 

6,034 
23,746 
47,318 
22,044 
12,662 

16,143 
13,470 
11,352 
8,763 
28,627 

12,494 
11,158 

2,640 
952 

6,092 

1,850 
768 

1,170 
276 

2,675 
8,640 
3,072 
11.861 


1922 


$1,014 

450 

719 

1,239 

210 

799 
7,540 
2,244 
16, 574 

410 

3,278 
7,728 
3,164 
15,096 
8,630 

18,327 
6,076 
31,196 
39,237 
42,483 

11,876 
17,420 
26,096 
83,006 
81,390 

4,785 
19,000 
36,800 
20,074 

9,106 

12,368 
11,240 
9,752 
6,502 
21,038 

11,339 
8,910 
2,358 
876 
4,368 

846 
636 
900 

250 

2,156 
2,650 
2,403 
9,768 


673,406 


oogie 


724  YearhooJc  of  the  Department  of  AgricvUure^  1921. 
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Table  3G3.— JJofir*;  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  1910-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

1910 

$7.76 
7.44 
6.74 
6.77 

7.45 
6.57 
6.32 
9.16 

15.26 
lo.09 
13.36 
8.72 

$7.87 
7.04 
5.79 
7.17 

7.75 
6.34 
7.07 
10.33 

15.03 
15.53 
13.62 

8.58 

$8.93 
6.74 
5.94 
7.62 

7.80 
6.33 
7.86 
12.32 

15.58 
16.13 
13.50 
9.13 

$9.26 
6.17 
6.78 
7.94 

7.80 
6.48 
8.21 
13.61 

15.76 
17.39 
13.73 
7.96 

$8.59 
6.72 
6.79 
7.46 

7.60 
6.77 
8.37 
13.72 

15.84 
18.00 
13.44 
7.62 

$8.46 
6.66 
6.65 
7.61 

7.43 
6.80 
8.21 
13.60 

15.37 
17.80 
13.18 
7.22 

$8.16 
6.92 
6.64 
7.81 

7.72 
6.84 
8.40 
13.35 

15.58 
19.22 
13.65 
8.09 

$7.78 
6.54 
7.11 
7.79 

8.11 
6.61 
8.61 
14.24 

16.89 
19.30 
13.69 
8.73 

$8.27 
6.68 
7.47 
7.68 

8.11 
6.79 
9.22 
16.60 

17.60 
15.81 
13.98 
7.61 

$8.08 
6.09 
7.70 
7.60 

7.48 
7.18 
8.67 
16.16 

16.50 
13.88 
13.67 
7.31 

$7.61 
5.86 
7.06 
7.33 

7.00 
6.36 
8.74 
16.31 

16.92 
13.36 
11.64 
6.66 

$7. 1ft 

1911 

5.7S 

1912 

6.8i 

1913 

7.1$ 

1914 

6.67 

1915 

6.09 

1916 

8.7« 

1917 

16.73 

1918 

15.83 

1919 

12.66 

1920 

8.90 

1921 

'  6.53 

Table  364. — Hogs:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  100  pounds,  Chicago,  1910  to 

1921} 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

$9.90 
6.25 
7.80 
9.05 

8.65 
7.30 
9.75 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.  1  Dec 

Weighted 
average. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

$8.55 
7.95 
6.25 
7.45 

8.30 
6.90 
7.20 
10.90 

16.30 
17.60 
14.97 
9.41 

$9.05 
7.40 
6.20 
8.15 

8.60 
6.80 
8.20 
12.45 

16.06 
17.66 
14.55 
9.42 

$10.66 

6.85 
7.10 
8.90 

8.70 
6.75 
9.65 
14.80 

$9.66 
6.00 
7.66 
8.55 

8.46 
7.60 
9.85 
15.  «^ 

$9.45 
6.25 
7.50 
8.66 

8.20 
7.60 
9.70 
16.50 

16.60 
20.40 
14.68 
8.19 

$8.76 
6.70 
7.65 

\l 

1.1b 
9.80 
15.20 

$8.36 
7.30 
8.25 
8.36 

9.00 
6.90 
10.30 
IA.90 

$8.90 
6.90 
8.46 
8.30 

8.86 
7.25 
10.70 
18.30 

19.65 
17.45 

16.88 
7.61 

$8.60 
6.45 
8.76 
8.30 

7.65 
7.90 
9.80 
17.16 

17.70 
14.35 
14.17 
7.72 

$7,601  $7.66 
6.30     6.40 
7.75     7.40 
7.75     7.70 

7.50     7.10 
6.661    6.4a 
9.60'    9.95 
17.40  16.85 

17.701  17.66 
14.20,  13.60 
11.83     9.55 
7.01,    6.92 

6.70 
7.55 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

8.85 

8.30 
7.10 
9.60 
15.10 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

17.10|  17.45'  17.45 
19.10,  20.40'  30.60 
14.94   14.79,  14.28 
10.00,    8.50I    8.35 

I7.75I  19.00 
21.85  20.00 
14.84   14.74 
9.09     9.26 

17.45 
17.86 
13.91 
8.61 

12-y6ar  average 

10.15 

10.43 

11.20|  11.30   11.19!  11.08 

11.48:  11.63 

11.61 

10.70 

10.11,    9.76 

10.78 

>  Prior  to  1920  trom  Chicago  Drovers'  Journal  Yearbook. 

Table  365. — Hogs:  Monthly  average  and  top  price  per  100  pounds,  1921. 

cmcAOO. 


MonttL 


1921. 

January 

'February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December.... 


1 
pounds 
up,  me- 
dium to 
choice. 


Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper 
hogs. 


Hea' 


Me- 
dium 
weight, 
201  to 

250 
pounds, 
I    me- 
dium to 
choice 


$9.36 
9.20 
9.64 
8.34 

8.20 
8.23 
9.96 
9.47 

8.03 
8.04 
7.08 
6.90 


Light 

weight, 
161  to 
300 
pounds, 
com- 
mon to 
choice. 


$0.54 
9.55 

10.14 
8.60 

8.49 
8.35 
10.33 
10.07 

8.46 
8.26 
7.12 
7.06 


$9.72 
9.90 

10.66 
8.96 

8.56 
8.39 
10.47 
ia26 

8.39 
8.17 
7.12 
7.26 


Average S.54        8.84  |     8.99 

^ i_  __j L_ 

1  Top  lor  year. 


$9.76 
9.94 

10.53 
a96 

8.46 
8.38 
ia34 
9.96 

8.06 
8.06 
7.30 
7.43 


8.92 


Packing  sows. 


Smooth 

(250 
p<mnds 

up). 


$8.76 
8.45 
8.75 
7.46 

7.63 
7.80 
9.04 
8.32 

6.87 
7.04 
6.56 
6.14 


7.74 


Bough 
(300 

pounds 
up). 


ixninds 
down, 
me- 
dium to 
diolce. 


$8.37 
7.91 
8.17 
6.92 

7.17 
7.43 
8,57 
7.86 

6.45 
6.67 
6.23 
5.68 


Stock 

pounds 
down, 
com- 
mon to 
dioice. 


7.28  I 


9.52 
10.31  I 

8.66    : 

8.06  ' 
8.06 
10.04 
9.36 

7.64 
7.96 
7.63 
7.43 

8.68 


Balk 

of 
sales. 


$9.47 
9.42 

laoi 

8.54 

8.40 
8.24 
9.80 
9.23 

7.50 
7.73 
7.03 
7.02 


Top. 


$10.35 
10.75 
11.75 

lass 

9.05 
9.2$ 
11.75 
11.85 

9.65 
9.00 
&25 
8.26 


8.54  I   1 11.85 

I 
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Table  365. — Hogs:  Monthly  average  and  top  price  per  100  paands,  1921 — Continued. 
'  KANSAS  CITY. 


Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper 
hog». 

PatkJng  sows. 

pounds 
down, 
me- 
dium to 
cboioe. 

Stock 

^^' 

pounds 
down, 
com- 
mon to 
choice. 

Bulk 

of 
sales. 

Month. 

Heavy 

pounds 
up,  me- 
dium to 
choice. 

Me- 
dium 
weight, 
20lto 

260 
pounds, 

me- 
dium to 
choice. 

Light 
weight, 

''^ 

pounds, 

com- 

men  to 

choice. 

light 

ttghto, 

l»to 

loO 

poimds, 

0om- 

monto 

oboice. 

Smooth 

(260 
pounds, 

op). 

Rough 

(200 
pounds, 

up). 

Top. 

1921. 
January 

19.21 

8.48 
9.23 
7.67 

7.71 
7.74 
9.62 
8.97 

7.64 
7.66 
6.67 
6.66 

19. 39 
9.05 
9.72 
7.91 

7.94 
7.91 
9.81 
9.28 

7.ge 

7.74 
6.77 
6.84 

19.18 
9.10 
9.84 
8.24 

8.10 
7.91 
9.74 
9.35 

7.76 
7.62 
6.80 
6.93 

10.16 
9.12 
9.86 
8.20 

7.97 
7.82 
9.61 
9.20 

7.53 
7.41 
6.88 
6.95 

18.46 
7.51 
8.03 
6.63 

6.73 
6.87 
8.78 
7.61 

6.28 
6.64 
6.00 
6.68 

saie 

7.09 
7.60 
&96 

&06 
&16 

a  21 

7.00 

6.61 
5.81 
6.43 
5.28 

18.37 
9.60 
10.78 

$8.99 
9.25 

10.14 
8.60 

8.03 
7.80 

8.82 
8.67 

7.64 
7.50 
7.04 
6.71 

19.26 
9.07 
9.77 
&06 

8.01 
7.91 
9.86 
9.23 

7.79 
7.62 
6.83 
6.84 

89.90 

February 

10.05 

March 

11.00 

April 

9.85 

May 

8.65 

June 

&80 

July 

11.30 

August 

11.25 

September 

9.60 

October 

S.46 

November 

7.60 

December 

7.86 

Average 

&08 

a36  1      &37 

8.31 

7.09 

6.52 

8.26 

8.35 

1  11.30 

OMAHA. 


1921. 
January 

19.17 
8.54 
9.36 
7.73 

7.74 
7.66 
9.30 

8.84 

7.45 
7.36 
6.6^ 
6.43 

19.30 
9.00 
9.71 

ai7 

8.04 
7.88 
9.53 
9.31 

7.77 
7.59 
6.73 
6.59 

19.31 
9.23 
9.86 
8.37 

&14 
7.94 
9.58 
9.48 

7.94 
7.72 
0.76 
6.66 

17.26 
^60 
6.61 

$8.86 
&06 
8,73 
7.04 

7.25 
7.24 
8*71 
8.04 

6.61 
6.57 
6.08 
6.60 

$8.65 
7.fl 
8.17 
6.42 

6.62 
6.62 
8.28 

7.49 

6.11 
6.10 
&64 
6.20 



$8.77 

a9o 

9.48 
8.58 

7.87 
7.76 
8.36 

8.58 

7.64 
7.59 
6.98 
6.67 

$0.13 
8.81 
9.43 
7.89 

7.84 
7.70 
9.19 
8.50 

6.97 
7.02 
6.45 
6.50 

$9.90 

February 

9.70 

March... 

10. 75 

April 

9.65 

May 

8.66 

June 

8.85 

July 

11.00 

August 

11.10 

September 

9.35 

October 

8.50 

November 

7.75 

Decemt>er 

7.25 

Average 

8.03 

8.30 

8.41 

7.39 

6w88 

1      8.08 

7.96 

Ul.lO 

BAST  ST.  LOUIS. 


1021. 
January 

$9.31 
9.16 
9.72 
8.22 

8.19 
8.01 
10.11 
9.59 

8.02 
7.71 
7.00 
6.99 

$8.68 
9.65 

10.39 
8.68 

8.45 
8.26 
ia42 
10.14 

8.89 
8.24 
7.19 
7.23 

$8.84 
9.88 

10.76 
8.84 

8.66 
8.31 
10.56 
10.32 

8.55 
8.25 
7.31 
7.40 

$8.88 
10.00 
10.85 
8.86 

8.64 
8.28 
10.49 
10.09 

8.40 
8.20 
7.48 
7.46 

$8.  OB 

7.86 
8.22 
6.72 

6.86 
7.06 
8.28 
7.84 

6.37 
6.51 
6.04 
6.90 

r.62 

7.57 
7.77 
6.30 

6.46 
6.66 
7.81 
7.38 

5.92 
5.96 
5.63 
5.48 

$0.68 
9.62 

10.18 
a  67 

a28 

a  01 

9.58 
9.23 

7.82 
a  17 
7.67 
7.08 

$8.98 
a  56 
8.43 

a  19 

7.73 
7.71 

a82 

a44 

7.18 
7.84 

$0.71 
9.08 

10.41 
a  72 

a55 
a  34 

10.49 
10.14 

a44 
a23 

7.28 
7.33 

$10.50 

February 

10.85 

March 

11.75 

April 

10. 70 

May      

9.30 

June 

•^.OO 

July 

12. 00 

August 

11.  SO 

September 

9.70 

October 

8.95 

November 

8.25 

December 

8.40 

Average 

8.50 

8.90 

9.06 

9.05 

7.14 

6.70 

a  67 

«a29 

a94 

U2.00 

» Top  for  year. 


>  10  months'  average. 
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SWINE— Continued. 

Table  366. — Hogs:     Yearly  receiptt   at    principal    fnarkets,    and  at    alt    marketif 

1900  to  19tl. 

[In  thousands--i.  e.  000  omitted.l 


Vflar. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905, 
1903. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 

1910. 
1911 
1912 
1913 

1914 
1915 
191G 
1917 

1918. 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Receipts  at  principal  and  other  markots.i 


8,109 
8,290 
7,895 
7,328 
7,239 

7,726 
7,275 
7,201 
8,131 
6,619 

5,587 
7,103 
7,181 
7,571 

6,618 
7,652 
9,188 
7,109 

8,614 
8,672 
7,526 
8,148 


3,004 
3,716 
2,279 
1,969 
2,227 

2,508 
2,676 
2,924 
3,715 
3,093 

2,086 
3,168 
2,523 
2,568 

2,265 
2,531 
2,979 
2,2n 

3,328 
3,141 
2,466 
2,205 


2,201 
2,414 
2,247 
2,231 
2,300 

2,294 
2,394 
2,254 
2,425 
2,135 

1,894 
2,307 
2,886 
^643 


2,643 
3,117 
2,797 

3,430 
3,179 
2,708 
2,005 


500 
617 


760 


855 
861 
867 
1,133 
726 


911 

984 

1,257 

1,590 
3,155 
2,675 
1,928 

2,061 
2,190 
2,247 
2,209 


1,792 
1,994 
1,330 
1,568 
1,955 

2,026 
1,923 
2,005 
2,560 
^473 

2,064 
3,108 
2,530 
2,584 

2,559 
2,592 
3,057 
^706 

3,256 
8,661 
3,399 
3,330 


^ 
« 


151 


463 
551 
488 
703 


641 
566 
388 
404 

515 

464 

968 

1,062 

762 
588 
413 
382 


116 
109 
87 
147 
162 

191 
193 
241 
280 
242 

187 
220 
222 
247 

256 
844 

467 
352 

384 
368 
341 


I 


960 
1,008 
1,008 
1,113 

1,299 
1,158 
1,289 
1,381 
1,077 

1,044 
1,349 
1,608 
1,583 

1,257 
1,761 
2,131 
2,149 

2,421 
2,322 
2,173 
1,739 


1,679 
2,105 
1,698 
1,701 
1,657 

1,900 
1,908 
1,923 
2,340 
1,694 

1,353 
1,922 
1,970 
1,809 

1,726 
1,608 
2,199 
1,920 

2,351 
2,126 
1,914 
1,785 


18,824 
20,136 
17;291 
16,861 
17,816 

19,262 
18,039 
19,252 
22,677 
18,926 

16,582 
20,704 
20,382 
20,676 

10,044 
21,840 
26,781 
22,960 

26,607 
20,237 
23,187 
22,707 


14,373 
16,484 
16;  682 

18,256 
18,232 
18,034 
18,304 


3. 


36,213 
43,266 
38,043 

44,863 

44,468 
42,131 
41,101 


1  Prior  to  1915,  receipts  compiled  from  yearbook  of  stockyard  companies. 
>  Figures  not  obtainable  prior  to  1915. 
*  Not  in  operation. 


Table  367. — Hogs:  Monthh/  and  yearly  receipts  at   Chicago,   Kansas   City,  Omaha^ 
and  East  St.  Louu,  combined,  1910  to  1921 } 

\  In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 


Jan. 


Feb.   Mar.   Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.   Oct,   Nov.   Dec.  TotaL 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

12-yeQr  average 


1,179 
1,270 
1,908 
1,040 

1,479 
1,0C9 
2,313 
2,199 

1,657 
2,418 
2,130 
1,916 


1,128 
1,302 
1,612 
1,315 

1,328 
1,640 
1,950 
1,697 

1,888 
1,978 
1,357 
1,708 


034 

1,616 
1,350 
1,170 

1,182 
1,511 
1,516 
1,367 

1,963 
1,031 
1,G30 
1,346 


788 
1,304 
1,242 
1,154 

1,001 
1,080 
1,154 
1,205 


1,057 
1,521 
1,381 
1,257 

1,066 
1,234 
1,366 
1,320 


1,138 
1,487 
1,218 
1,328 

1,167 
1,222 
1,283 
1,125 


1,697 

1,571 

1,059  i;686  i;433 

1  275 


1,464 
1,644 


1,340 


1,246 
1,680 


1,494 


892 
1,200 
1,090 
1,129 

027 

1,037 
1.090 
1,063 

1,356 
1,314 
1,131 
1,122 


892 

976 

846 

1,095 

830 

921 

1,221 

757 

1,047 
829 
088 

1,092 


687 

070 

763 

1,081 

826 
803 
054 
545 

932 
913 
795 
046 


1,231 
1,093 
1,153 

1,098 
848 

1,407 
902 

1,376 

1,129 

894 

1,092 


1,030 
1,538 
1,307 

i,r- 

1,168 
1,387 
1,996 

i,r- 

1,704 
1,486 
1,881 
1,460 


1,131 11,  ei4 
1,451,15,761 
1,38615,000 
1,665;15,265 


,64013. 


1, 

2,066|16: 
3,001- 
1,461 


>,418 
18,341 
14,9Cr 


2,30718,627 
3,048118,641 
1,61116,101 
1,558,16,348 


1,816   l>57o 


1,436 


1,211 


1,361 


1,310 


1,114 


058      851 


1,082  1,416 


l,G03jl5,^ 


1  Prior  to  1915  from  yearbooks  of  stockyard  companies. 
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SWINE—Continued. 

Table  368. — Sogs:  Yearly  receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  andjeeder  shipments  at 
public  stockyards,  1919-1921, 
[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Reoelpts. 


1919        1920        1921 


Local  slaughter. 


1919   1920 


1921 


Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments. 


1919        1920 


1921 


Albany.  N.Y 

AmarUlo,  Tex 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Augusta,  Oa 

BaUimore^Md. 

DiUings,  Mont 

Birmingham,  Ala... 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. . . . 

Chicago,  m 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dublin,  Oa 

East  St.  Louis,  m.. 

SlPaso.Tex 

Emeryville,  CaUf... 
Erie,  Pa 

Evansville,  Ind 

FortWortii,  Tox... 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 
Jacksonville,  Fla. . . 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.... 
Kansas  City.  Mo.... 
KnoxviDe,  Tenn... . 

La&yette,  Ind. 

Lancaster,  Pa 


Looisvi&e.  Ky 

Marion,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

MUwaukee,Wi8 

Montgomery,  Ala.. . . . 

Moultrie,  Oa 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nebraska  aty,  Nebr. 
New  Brighton,  Minn. 

New  Orteans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

Ogden,  Utah 

Oklahoma,  OUa 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Pasco,  ¥^.. *..!;!!! 

Peoria,  m 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Ridmiond,  Va 

St.  Joaeph,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sioux  Fans,  S.  Dak... 

Spokane,  Wash 

iWmia,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.C.... 
Widiita,  Kans. 

Total 


2 
2 
83 
9 
963 

11 
23 
22 
1,3A2 
14 

3 
8,672 
1,674 
1,084 

6 

53 
45 
100 
368 
380 

8 
8,650 
17 
10 
43 

255 

588 

79 

2,936 

78 

468 
3,140 

37 
199 

63 

16 
750 
155 

11 
585 

171 


727 

298 
3 

63 
677 
104 
470 
3,179 

2 

7 

390 

345 

1,779 

205 
24 

156 
2,136 
2,190 

53 
25 

126 
2,321 

174 

60 
30 

232 
72 

494 


2 

7 

68 

7 

1,154 

1 

24 

14 

1,494 

11 

10 

7,536 

1,478 

1,012  . 

7 

69 

139  ' 

341 

444 

3  ' 
3,399  ; 
15  I 
16 
61  . 

243  ' 

413 

99 

3,897 

100 

629 

2,466 

42 

204 

185 

23 
428 
217 

30 
554 

109 


615 
311 

7 

63| 
755  I 

78; 

341  I 

3,708; 


2 

354 

481 

3,439 

175 
14 

312 
1,914 
3,347 

34 

39 

95 

3,173 

247  I 

^7  I 
35 
364 
102 
382 


1 

8 

91 

10 

1,238 

1 
37 

8 

1,603 

17 

45 

8,148 

1,435 

960 

4 

61 
51 
131 
334 
350 

3 

3,330 

39 

31 


37 

5 

661 

0) 
24 


730 
13 


7,573 

833 

739 

6 

4 

45 

61 

836 

336 


219 

382 

107 

2,695 

99 

509 
3,305 

15 
166 

44 


95 

9 

489 

97 

43 

436 

334 

1 

50  ' 
903  I 
176  t 
371  ' 
3,665  , 


3,331 
0 
10 
16 

31 

464 

10 

1,434 

66 

468 

3,600 

8 

87 

13 

1 
173 
10 

3 
634 


67 
371 


43 
677 

67 

360 

3,531 

2 


59 
148 
113 
369 


44,469  !  42,121  I  41,101 


0) 


42 

5 

874 

«24 


61 

7 

1,013 

27 


(») 


O 


631 
11 


670 
17 


0) 


5,870 

780 

610 

7 

14 

56 

76 

310 

360 

1,678 
11 
16 
15 

80 

333 

10 

1,359 

73 


1. 


83 
358 


45 
755 

47 

388 

1,998 


3 
434 

% 

135 

485 

339 

457 

3,377 

279 

413 

150 

103 

91 

5 

170 

154 

210 

1,785 

1,919 

1,584 

2,209 

1,317 

1,905 

56 

39 

25 

70 

7 

16 

134 

124 

92 

1,739 

1  411 

1,296 

453 

b) 

5 

42  i 
31  I 
53  I 

71 


32 
34 
86 
101 
356 


5,977 

898 

688 

4 

14 

52 

83 

311 

369 


1,289 
14 
21 


(») 


O. 


73 

277 

11 

1,377 

47 

509 

1,713 

9 

44 

17 

1 
180 
16 

4 
482 

3 
36 
113 
367 


344 

1 
3 


300 
«5 


('I 


33 


3 
4 


40 
903 

47 

331 

1,971 


38 
3 


164 
457 
505 

113 
1 

169 
1,517 
1,668 

36 
33 
133 
1,047 
57 

31 

58 
24 
112 
348 


0) 


15 


1 
27 
103 

4 
2 
2 
33 
2 

15 
0)„ 


17 

0) 

33 
161 

3 
3 
3 

38 
3 

13 


20  , 


30,018  i  26,761 


36,335  I 


902  I 


728 


0) 


(») 


0) 


44 

8 


3 
31 


94 

1 
7 


(») 


0) 


2 
13 
4 


^] 


11 


9 
104 

3 

4 
1 

19 
8 

6 


1 

"is 


499 


I  Less  than  500. 
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SWINE— Continued. 

Table  369. — Hogs:  Monthly  and  yearly  recdpUf  slatighter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  skip^ 
ments  at  public  stockyards,  1921, 

[In  tboasand»— 1.  e.,  000  omJtted.] 


Stockyards. 


Jan.  I  Feb. 

! I 


Chioago,  HL: 

Rwwipts 

Lccal  slaughter — 

Stocker  aaod  feeder 

thlpnMiits 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

East  St.  Louis,  UL: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 

Reeelpts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shinments 

Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.: 

Receipts 

I»cal  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Pittsburgh,  I'a.: 

Receipis 

Loeal  ^ughter 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Receipts. 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Oklahoma,  Okia.: 

Ro«>ipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 


904 
753 

(») 

228 
175 


280 
230 


406 
1S6 


211 
11 


191 
121 


06 

06 

174 
136 


204 
100 


251 

56 


152 

80 

0) 

25 
21 


77 


816 
614 

(') 

244 
183 


827 
244 

0) 

321 
154 


236 
187 


13 


201 
128 


178 
148 


230 
90 


139 
30 


Mar. 


608 
419 

0) 

191 
134 


280 
198 

(}) 

267 
92 


161 
15 


169 
04 


115 
91 


162 
74 


121 
50 


175 
40 


36  ' 
2 

'Si 

<■'! 

30  * 
25 


72  , 
55 


156 
37 


Apr.   May.  Jirae.'  July.  [  Aug.   Sept. 


573 
465 

583 
492 

706 
564 

(}) 

i}) 

i}) 

187 
163 

266 
216 

226 
197 

9 

7 

6 

241 
183 

288 
186 

287 
232 

0) 

i}) 

0) 

274 
»4 

368 
117 

276 
117 

8 

5 

3 

157 
126 

176 
186 

159 
128 

10 

9 

6 

34 

23 

80 
24 

31 
30 

8 

3 

1 

157 
99 

134 

83 

181 
134 

2 

1 

1 

41 
41 

SO 
80 

37 
27 

116 
104 

140 
121 

188 
173 

1 

(0 

0) 

308 
102 

33T 

106 

359 
140 

2 

2 

5 

127 
56 

(1) 

181 

57 

113 
61 

160 
35 

151 
36 

150 
85 

27 
25 

87 
36 

86 
84 

1 

1 

1 

112 

66 

128 

78 

184 

88 

1 

0) 

(») 

46 
41 

48 
44 

32 

29 

1 

1 

1 

75 
50 

77 
56 

100 
83 

568 


125 

96 


245 
177 

(«) 

184 
64 


113 
04 


162 
95 


25 
25 

148 
131 

0) 

186 
100 


91 
46 

(») 

131 
84 

25 
27 


98 
61 

21 
19 


582 
423 

(») 

147 

108 


162 
132 

0) 

801 

77 


107 

87 


127 
74 

(0 

87 
87 

126 
106 

0) 

176 
106 


102 
48 


136 
35 


03 
53 

1 

26 
23 

0) 

60 
40 


408 
800 

(0 

126 
97 


128 
90 

(0 

199 

77 

3 
104 


214 
9» 


133 

56 


IfQ 
80 

14 
1» 

1 

113 
66 

0) 

38 
36 


Oct. 


583 

443 

0) 

143 

100 


136 
94 

0) 

341 
80 


303 
160 


13 


114 

96 


381 
110 


164 
59 


261 
S3 


120 
71 

0) 

16 
12 


Nov. 


768 
660 

(0 

178 
132 


161 
118 

0) 


134 

1 


967 
173 


173 
153 


143 
1 


141 
68 


341 
61 


142 
98 


Dec. 


TotaL 


876 
437 

0) 

155 
113 

6 

101 


8,148 
5,^7 


2,306 


1.971 

4 


837     3,380 
97     1,289 


317 
117 


135 
41 


47 
47 


330 
181 


140 

1 


147 
59 


44 

3,300 
1.068 

104 

383 

an 

S2 

1,730 
1,047 

19 

509 


1,785 
1,517 


2,006 
1.877 

21 


C30 


-     (') 


283     2,277 
50  i      503 


22 
17  I 


141 
95 


33t 
311 

23 

1,435 


18  i 

I 

(»)    I 

63  i 


871 

831 


18 
960 


i  Less  than  500. 
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Table  370. — Ho^:  Monthly  average  weight ^  1921,  and  IS-year  average y  at  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  East  St.  Louis. 


Markr!. 


ChicaRO: 

1921 234 

12-year  average,  1910-  | 

1921 219 

Kansas  Citv: 

1921...: 236 

12-year  average,  1910- 

1921 207 

Om&tia: 

1921 213 

12-ycar  averime,  1910- 

1921 232 

East  St.  Loui^: 

1021 211 

lJ-y«ar  average,   1910-  , 
1921 '     ISI 


'Feb. 

Mar. 

AprJ 

May. 

J:ine. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Or. 

NOV. 

Do?. 

1 

234 

1 
241  1 

242 

230 

241 

250 

250 

262, 

243 

225 : 

226 

224 

230 

233  1 

235 

236 

241 

245 

241  1 

226 

216  i 

216 

236 

233 

220  ' 

224 

2U 

223 

225 

216  1 

222 

216  1 

223 

200 

208  1 

210  j 

206 

202 

203 

200 

106 

193 

195  1 

200 

246 

252  I 

250 

259 

255 

260 

274 

2SS 

274 

244  1 

232 

283 

230  ' 

243  1 

245 

2i5 

249 

255 

265! 

262 

24S  ' 

235 

210 

200 

198' 

198 

201 

204 

206 

196  ' 

196 

2a5' 

207 

181 

17» 

180 

182 

185 

183 

184 

185 

170 

182  • 

170 

Table  371. — Hogs:  Com  ^jnd  hog  ratios,  based  on  average  farm  price  per  100  pounds  nj 
live  hogs,  divided  by  average/arm  price  of  1  bushel  of  com,  1910  to  19^1. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

14.2 
9.3 

12.0 
10.4 

10.0 
10.8 
10.4 

lai 

11.0 
9.7 
13.0 
15.9 

Nov. 

15.1 
9.3 

13.2 

las 

10.4 

lao 
lai 

1L2 
11.5 

a2 

15.0 
16.0 

U., 
9.2 
14.1 

ia3 
ia2 

10.1 
9.8 
12.0 

11.3 
0.2 
13.2 
15.2 

Aver- 
age. 

1910 

12,2 
15.3 
9.1 
13.6 

10.8 
9.5 
9.8 
0.0 

11.2 
11.1 
9.3 
13.5 

12.0 
14.4 
8.8 
13.9 

11.3 

8.0 

ia5 
las 

10.3 
11.3 
9.2 
13.5 

13.6 
13.7 
8.0 
14.4 

11.2 

a4 

11.4 
11.5 

10.1 
11.2 

a9 

14.3 

14.4 
12.1 
9.0 
14.4 

10.0 
8.5 
11.5 

ia3 

10.2 
11.1 
8.4 
13.0 

13.3 

la? 

8.4 
12.7 

ia3 

8.7 
11.4 

&8 

10.3 
10.8 
7.6 
12.5 

12.0 
0.8 
8.1 

12.3 

0.9 
8.7 
11.0 
8.3 

10.0 

ia2 

7.1 
11.6 

12.2 
9.4 

8.3 
12.1 

lai 

8.7 
10.9 
7.4 

9.0 
10.5 

7.8 
13.1 

11.7 
9.9 
9.1 

11.1 

ia3 

8.0 
10.6 
7.7 

10.1 

ia2 

8.5 
14.8 

13.0 
9.9 
10.1 

ia2 
ia3 

9.2 

11.1 

0.0 

10.8 
9.3 

lai 

14.0 

13.3 

1911 

11  1 

1912 

0   <) 

1013 

12.  2 

1914 

10.5 

1915 

9.2 

1916 

10.7 

1917 

9.7 

lois 

10  »j 

1919 

1920 

1921 

10.3 

(^.  S 
14  U 

12-year  average  — 

11.8 

11.2 

11.4 

11.2 

las 

lao!  lao 

1 

ia2 

10.6 

11.4 

11.8 

11.6 

10.9 

Table  372. — Pork,  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen:   Yearly  exports  and  imports,  by  pTincl^hd 

countries. 

[In  thousands  of  pounds— i.  e.  000  omitted.] 

EXPORTS. 


CotiaJrv. 


Eif/otud  h^-^ 


Argentina 

AiisfrtUla* 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bnllsh  South  Africa. 

Canada 

Denmark 

Prance 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Russia 

8we<]en 

United  States 

tJmguey 


1010 


2 

741 
3,26G 


1,641 
3,030 


15 


1,3371  3,401 
6,573  1,187 
52,112  64,465 
1.229  1.222 
7,067|    6,988]    9,091 

489' 14,125 

927;    2,232     2,008, 


898 
2,332 


48 
257 
14,310 
1,296 
56,424 
128 


\m% 


215 
1,927 


^  Not  yet  available. 
«  Year  beginning  July  1. 


14 

876 

4,342 

1,492 

79,111 

282 

8, 2761 

4.7.'Wi 

3,1M 

I. 


lt»14 


736 
49 


19 

17,04.5 

2,6K2 

1,288 

100,901 

165 

5,»i9 

7,662 

1,251 


imh 


42 

15, 198 

33,443 

105 

07,887 

713 

4,453 

1<<.274 

24, 2:i0 


19111 


2,966 
33 


12,904 
20,910 

103 
34,604 

688 
1,01 
20,461 
66,11- 


263 


1918 


2,289 
840 


12, 087  < 
16,983 

720' 
6, 475 
1.6.") 


7,  4« 

49,373 

26 


35,733 

79( 
3.38 

69' 

11,633 
3011 


1919     iwn 


9,915! 

371' 
(•)  I 
l,H.=i2 

1:^2 
2.37(> 

622 

99.> 
d,593 
2.. 


(0 

I) 

3. 39i^ 


>n 


1.- 


3M 


0; 

3:>,;>u". 


(') 


*  Less  than  500  pounds. 
«  Unclassified. 


•  No(  scparateiy  stated. 


Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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SWINE— Continued, 

Table  S72.— Pork,  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen:   Yearly  exports  and  imports,  by  principal 

countries — Continued . 

[In  thousands  of  pounds— 1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 

IMPORTS. 


Country. 

1910 

7 

932 

2U 

148 

134 

64 

8,311 

^  42 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

Imported  h9- 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

3,885 

459 

645 

107 

1,263 

16,187 

8,129 

49 

6,964 
88 
496 
88 

1,830 
10,794 
29,123 

2»321 

22,172 
36,027 

2,404 
27 

63 

44,937 

664 

274 

Canada 

380 

123 

1,794 

3,206 

36,875 

101 

4 

12,606 

65,358 

259 

64 

186 

4,654 

2,189 

9,063 
216 
714 
91 

57,533 
107 

101,223 
158 

1,564 
816 

11,977 

Cuba 

0) 

Danmark 

M 

Franco 

2,184 

9,848  10.223 

18,889 

6,  KB 

Qormany 

' 

14,446 

Nethorlftndg 

47 

60 

2             6 

43          902 

4               1 

1 

12 
2 

10 

16.368 
2,779 

180 

Sweden 

2!          11 
7,546;          65 

4?^ 

Switzeriand 

8,926 

14.  fins 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

53,750  50,728 

96,4651  30,1621  32,8471    18,015  11,150 
18,952<    3.408.        9551      2.580.     1.722 

1,541 

' 

' 

1  Not  yet  aTailable.  *  Not  sepaottely  stated. 

MEATS  AND  LARD. 

Table  373. — Fresh  and  smoked  meats:  Monthly  average  wholesale  price  per  100  pounds^ 

Chicago  and  New  York,  19fl. 

cmCAOO. 


Class  of  meat. 


Jan.    Feb. 

( 


Mar. 


Apr. 


83  $18. 86  $18. 10  $17. 25 
20,  17.06|  16.65 


18.60 
16.60 
14.60 

11.06 
9.00 
7.50 


33.45 
31.06 
19.40 
n7.63 


16.38 
14.30 


*,.«.  13. 
13.201  12. 
12.20, 


14.62,  14.86 
12.66|  18.00 

13.75'  14.80 
12.06'  13.10 
10.82  U.80 
10.87.    9.80 


May. 


19.82|  17.66  17.43 
18.461  16.85  15.78 
16.40  14.10  13.83 
13.64,  11.43;  11.03 


Beef: 
Dleci 

Choice $30. 90  $17. 

Good 18.43  16. 

Medium 16.88  13. 

Common 13.43  11. 

Cow—  I 

Good 14.68  a 

Medium 12.30  11. 

Common 11.80  10. 

BuH— Conmion 10.75    9. 

Veal: 

Choice 30.10  18. 

Good 18.35:  17. 

Medium 16.60  16. 

Common 13.30  13. 

Lamb  and  Mutton: 
Lamb—  ' 

Choice 34.20  19. 

Good 22.05   17. 

Medium 19.18  15. 

Commcm 16.78  13. 

Yearling— 

Good 

Medium 

Common , 

Mutton- 
Good 

Medium 

Common 

Fresh  pork  cuts: 
Loins— 

8-10i>ounds.... 

10-12  pounds 

12-14  pounds 

14-16  pounds... 

16  pounds  over., 
Shoulders— 

Skinned 

Picnics— 
4-4  pounds.... 
6-8  pounds.... 

8 pounds  over.., , 

Butts,  Boston  stylel  17.90t  16.61  18.12'  17.28 


June. 


16.91 
14.76 
13.48 

13.96 
12.84 
10.96 
10.48 


$16.64 
16.22 
14.02 
12.02 

12.95 
11.88 
10.04 
8.81 

16.26 
15.26 
13.26 
10.76 


2L92  21.25,  33.95 

19.28  18.75   21.53 

17.26  16.25i  19.03 

14.68  13.75,  16.78 

14.66|  16. 6q  16.00 
1.9  .w  11  nrv 


24 
26 
50 
18 

80 

40   18.601  13.50'  14.00. 

63i  11.60   n.50,  12.00. 


85  18.72 
63  U.42 
46,    9.44 


03,  26.78 
60.  24.44 
23  22.28 
111  19.90 
88;  17.80 


13.99  15.62 


70   14.14 
70|  18.14 


July. 


Aug. 


$16.66 
15.10 
13.64 
n.55 

13.  & 
11.38 
10.00 
9.32 

18.18 
16.60 
14.60 
12.18 


Sept. 


$17. 17  $17. 13 
16. 74'  16.20 
12.99  13.04 
10.61     9.39 


23.60  25.68 
20.88;  23.60 
18.06j  20.68 
14.32   17.28 


14.43 


12.98!  12.18 

10.981    9.95 

9.90'  10.55^    8.46     7.45 


12.30 


16: 05 
13.05 


27.2(y  31.55 


36.18 
23.00 
20.68 
17.63 


12.85 
n.35 


19.68 
18.18 
16.66 
14.46 


14.90   12.86 


11.45 
9.60 


30.09!  32.78 


18.86 
17.69 
16.64 
16.41 


2L11 
19.69 
18.09 
16.66 


12.87   13.05 


12.60   14.23 
11.96  13.63 


14.131  14.39'  15.15 


$18. 3l'$18.84  $18.06417. 
16.66;  16.40   16.48 
13.30;  13.00  18.98 
9.76     9.60^  10.76 


12.36 
U.28 
9.46 
8.61 

17.72 
15.62 
12.70 
10.00 


23.02 
20.46 
18.22 
15.50 


12.26 
10.34 
7.84 


29.00 
26.88 
23.26 
20.10 
16.66 

14.96 

13.91 
12.91 


11.64 
10.36 
8.31 
8.05 

20.41 
18.60 
16.43 
11.93 


19.70 
17.70 
16.46 
11.93 


10.53 
9.06 
6.90 


28.31 
26.69 
2L95 
18.70 
16.46 

14.91 

12.18 
11.83 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


11.86  U.50  11.60 

10.33  9.50,  10.35 

8.26  7.60,  8.35 

7.73  7.00  7.36 

19.10  16.61j  16.71 

16.68  15.19  18.71 

13.85  13.33  13.71 

9.66;  10.93;  10.64 


17.85 
16.25 
14.08 
11.28 


10.20 

8.26 
6.40 


26.03 
22.33 
19.33 
17.28 
14.65 


19.16-  33.80'  3L95 


17.86 
15.86 
12.06 


9.83 
8.66 
6.82 


17.10 
16.13 
15.11 
14.11 
13.06 


13.43   U.69 


11.01,  11.01 
10.31    9.90 


18.52*  18.581  16.081  13.431 


Aver- 


so 
16.36 
14.08 
11.48 


13.81 
11.38 
9.60 
8.00 

18.16 
16.48 
14.34 
11.64 


31.62  19.78 
19.58t  17.30 
17.08,  14,88 


>16.80 
'»14.18 
1^12.23 


ll.06|  11.98 
10.06;  10.18 
7.43!    7.98 


18.36,  23.13 
17.011  21.40 
16.11  19.44 
16.09 '17.66 
14.19*16.68 

12.71|  13.88 

11.661  12.78 
10.76^  n.73 


14.88! 


1  Five  months  average. 

*  Fourtee  n  pounds  over  prior  to  February,  1921. 


*  Eleven  months  average. 
Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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Table  373. — Fresh  and  smoked  meats:  Monthly  average  wholesale  price  per  100  pounds^ 
Chicago  and  New  York,  /Pii— Continued. 


CHIC  AG  O— Continued. 


Class  of  meat. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver- 
age. 

Cured  pork  cuts: 
Hams,  smoked  <14- 

16  average) 

Shoulders,  picnics, 
smoked 

$24.25 

126.63 

$29.60  $26.66  $22. 19  $2L38 

$21.22 

$26.07 

17.86 

17.38 

16.73 

16.94 

16.36 

16.681  17.91 

17.46 

14.25 

13.63 

16.06  16.66 

16.80 

Bacon,  breakfast... 

26.25 

27.81 

27.80 

27.38 

26.69 

26.53 

26.44 

27.30 

24.88 

22.50 

21.80  20.56 

25.33 

Lard(Uorccs) 

16.03 

14.91 

14.48 

13.07 

11.88 

12.08 

13.94 

13.66 

13.61 

12.16J  11.62 

11.25 

13.21 

Lard    compound 

(tierces) 

12.38 

11.60 

10.63 

9.31 

9.63 

9.70 

U.OO 

n.73 

12,28 

12.13 

11.30^  10.94 

n.Ott 

NEW  YORK. 

Beef: 

Steer- 

Choice..         .  . 

$18.60 
17.04 

$16.97 
15.64 

$10.84 
15.56 

$16.80 
15.25 

$18.33 
15.85 

$17.94 
16.34 

$18.46 
15.05 

$18.47 
14.34 

$18.85 
14.92 

<$17.92 

Good 

ii7.'36 

$14.45 

$17.08 

15.66 

Medium 

16.00 

13.36 

16.01 

15.94 

14.71 

14.42 

13.35 

13.40 

18.03 

12.  W 

12.00 

12.95 

13.98 

Common 

12.71 

15.00 
14.40 

14.81 
14.63 

13.16 
13.39 

12.17 
12.84 

n.03 

12.76 

10.36 
12.42 

10.62 
11.25 

9.92 
10.60 

9.70 
9.62 

11.32 
11.38 

>11.80 

Cow- 
Good 

14.36 

n2.49 

Medium 

13.35 

*  15.76 

13.59 

13.68 

12.40 

11.82 

11.14 

10.52 

9.75 

9..50 

8.73 

10.36 

11.30 

Common 

Bull- 
Good 

12.48 

12.51 



10.48 

9.82 

9.04 

8.47 

8.56 

8.11 

8.78 

«9.81 

12.39 
11.02 
10.23 

n.36 
9.05 
9.56 

'ii.'42 

10.59 

11.94 
10.28 

8.87 

Medium 

*i3.'i8 
11.89 

*i6.'22 
9.44 

WW.. 

HI.  61 

Common    

Veal: 
Choice 

10.17 

**8.*74 

"8.'46 

**8.*2i 

*'6.'87 

"9.'i7 

9.34 

27.25 
23.63 

22.12 
19.85 

21.58 
19.74 

18.48 
16.34 

18.58 
16.95 

20.08 
16.88 

24.50 
20.85 

21.80 
19.18 

18.23 
16.40 

21.65 
17.98 

<21.48 

Good 

'i7.*75 

*i6.*36 

18.40 

Medium 

20.63 

14.73 

17.24 

15.38 

14.68 

15.17 

13.88 

14.12 

16.95 

16.32 

14.11 

16.25 

15.78 

16.30 

15.03 

14.38 

12.83 

12.47 

12.90 

n.68 

11.28 

12.96 

11.80 

10.69 

13.03 

12.95 

Lamb  and  mutton: 

Lamb- 

Choice 

25.78 

20.33 

22.40 

22.75 

26.98 

26.88 

25.75 

23.34 

20.73 

19.24 

21.26 

26.65 

23.42 

Good 

24.53 
22.33 

18.58 
16.72 

20.68 
18.48 

20.68 
18.88 

24.23 
22.05 

24.55 
21.88 
17.14 

23.53 
20.94 
16.79 

21.26 
19.12 
14.44 

19.00 
16.75 
12.40 

17.90 
16.05 
12.ft2 

19.70 
17.31 

24.98   21.64 

Medium 

22.85    19.46 

Common 

20.37^15. 51 

Mutton- 

Good 

13.40 

10.97 

12.82 

15.26 

15.55 

12.84 

16.40 

12.28 

12.01 

11.25 

10.33 

13.30;  12.95 

Medium 

12.03 

9.65 

11.40 

13.38 

14.28 

10.12 

12.36 

10.56 

10.50 

10.00 

9.17 

11.50!  11.25 

Common 

10.05 

8.49 

10.18 

10.94 

10.87 

6.86 

9.20 

7.78 

7.66 

7.61 

6.74 

8.47     8.73 

Fresh  pork  cuts: 

Loins- 

8-10  pounds 

10-12  pounds 

25.73 

21.65 

24.32 

27.58  22.98 

22.09 

23.69 

27.98 

29.21 

27.70 

19.23 

19.63   24.32 

24.18 

20.22 

22.58 

25.55,  21.28 

20.78 

21.71 

25.82 

27.20 

25.75 

18.24 

18.55   22.66 

12-14  pounds.... 

22.98 

19.06 

21.16 

24.08*  19.90 

19.18 

20.30 

23.12 

23.92 

23.40 

17.38 

17.66  21.01 

14-16  pounds 

520.75 

18.00 

19.68 

21.681  18.35 

18.02 

18.70 

20.01 

19.94 

10.10 

16.88 

16.59  »1S.  91 

16  pounds  over-. 
Shoulders- 

16.66 

18.24 

19.48   17.13 

16.58 

17.40 

17.38 

16.92 

17.42 

15.62 

15.49*17.12 

j 

1 

Skinned 

16.33 

15.00 

15.77 

15.84j  13.66 

13.40 

13.36 

15.96 

15.05 

14.99 

13.41 

14.02   14.73 

Picnics— 
4-6  pounds .... 

1 

6-8  pounds 

*i4."20 

"i3.*84 

*i4.'26 

'i3.*83*ii.'86 

'ii.'82 

'ii.'oo 

*i3.'38 

*ii.*86 

'i2.'26 

'ii.'eo 

*ii."99 

'i2.'73 

8  pounds  over.. 

......  ...... 

Butts- 

Boneless 

23.38 
20.15 

19.20 
17.10 

*i8.*23 

23.65 

18.33   15.60 

19.84 
14.79 

Boston  style...!! 

"ibVu 

"i7.*33 

*i8.'82  is.'w 

'i6.*42 

'i5:55'i7:20 

Cured  pork  cuts: 

Hams,  smoked  (10- 

Uaverage) 

24.63 

28.00 

27.60 

27.68  26.50 

25.60 

28.50 

3L86 

26.50 

23.00 

22.00 

22.38  26.10 

Shoulders,  picnics, 

1 

smoked... 

19.88 

17.25 

16.60 

16.25   16.00 

16.40 

16.26 

17.72 

15.25 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00  16.97 

Bacon,  breakfast... 

29.13 

30.25 

30.00 

30.00  29.50 

28.05 

28.00 

29.56 

27.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00  27.7)9 

Lard(Uerces) 

14.13 

16.13 

13.90 

13.60  12.44 

12.45 

13.13 

13.68 

13.88 

12.75 

12.45 

11.25  18.22 

Lard   compound 

1 

(tierces) 

11.60 

U.75 

10.65 

9.60;    8.76 

1 

8.95 

9.88 

11.20 

11.72 

12.25 

U.95 

10.76   10.74 

s  Fourteen  pound 

s  over  prior  to  February,  1921.                 *  Six  months  average. 

« Eleven  months  i 

tverag< 

J. 

•  Ten 

moutJ 

bsavei 

"age. 

<  Nine  months  average. 

9O012'— TBK  1021- 


-47 
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MEATS  AND  LARD-€oiitinued. 
Table  374. — Cold-storage  hoUtinga  of  frozen  and  cured  meats  ^  1917  to  19tl, 
[In  thousands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

January  1. 

February  1. 

March  1. 

AprUl. 

Mayl. 

Junel. 

1917 

808,660 

981,378 
1,199,292 
1,015,568 

820,245 

876,450 
1,117,965 
1,452,312 
1,186,530 

976,068 

913,650 
1,265,554 
1,436,378 
1,278,729 
1,138,083 

851,990 
1,354,961 
1,388,764 
1,301,142 
1,107,706 

827,951 
1,819,328 
1,832,443 
1,251,506 
1,042,552 

831,867 

1918 

1,200,779 

1919 

1^768 

1920 

1,906,728 

1921 

1,017,200 

Year. 

Julyl. 

August  1. 

September  1 

October  1. 

November  1 

December  L 

1917 

878,608 
1,149,377 
1,254,467 
1,194,464 

989,402 

803,472 
1,136,501 
l,in,381 
1,115,082 

890,406 

778,119 

1,085,861 

1,061,274 

977,225 

n6,961 

632,802 
905,326 
984,259 
783.777 
607,455 

587,245 
882,230 
880,719 
670,295 
490,648 

709,043 

1918 : 

938,066 

1919 

865,101 

1920 

655,636 

1921 

504,650 

Table  376.- 


-Lard,  pure:  Monthly  and  yearly  average  price  per  100  pounds  f  Chicago^  1910 
to  1921,^ 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Avww 
age. 

1910 

$12.43 
ia32 
9.24 
9.88 

10.89 
10.69 
10.32 
16.66 

24.39 
23.461 

$12.50 
9.50 
8.90 
ia50 

10.67 
10.63 
9.99 
17.00 

26.05 

$14.08 
8.83 
9.37 
ia66 

ia52 
9.84 
ia79 
19.30 

26.07 
27.35 
22.93 
14.48 

$12.33 
7.93 

iao6 

11.00 

10.23 
9.95 
11.77 
21.00 

25.44 
30.09 
22.71 
13.07 

$12.95 

ia77 
1L05 

•  9.96 
9.71 
12.80 
22.30 

24.53 
33.58; 

$12.27 
8.17 
ia87 
ia99 

laos 

9.39 
12.8^ 
21.41 

24.50 

$11.85 
8.30 
ia67 
1L53 

10.08 

ao5 

13.12 
2a  77 

26.09 
34.76 
21.71 
18.91 

$11.82 
8.97 
10.73 
11.28 

9.69 
7.92 
13.44 
22.40 

26.78 
3a  01 
21.16 
13.65 

$12.44 
9.32 
11.06 
1L15 

9.68 

a  13 

14.47 
24.03 

26.98 
26.19 
22.58 
13.51 

$12.98 
8.85 
11.47 

laeo 
ia22 

9.07 
15.34 
24.29 

26.66 
27.41 
23.28 
12.16 

$ia82 
9.07 
11.15 
ia63 

laso 

8.94 
16.91 
27.13 

26.60 
26.86 
22.07 
U.62 

$ia3i 
0.00 
ia46 
10.68 

laos 
0.47 

16.66 
35.46 

26.31 
33.11 
1&15 
11.26 

112.23 

1911 

8.86 

1912 

ia39 

1913 

1914 

ias3 
ia24 

1915 

9.31 

1916 

1917 

13.21 
21.73 

1918 

1919 

35.79 
28.40 

1920 

IQBl 

23.62  23.14 
16.03   14.91 

22.75  22:9s 
11.881  12.03 

22.25 
13.21 

12-year  average 

I4.74I  14.88 

1 

15.35 

15.47 

15.86|  15.80 

15.90 

16.65 

15.80 

16.02 

16.06 

14.99 

16.54 

1  Prior  to  February,  1920,  from  National  Provisiooer. 

Table  Zr^.—Cold-storage  holdings  of  lardy  1916  to  19$^. 
[In  thousands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Year. 


I  Jan.  I.  Feb.  1.  Mar.  1.  Apr.  1. 


1916. 
1917. 
1918, 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


63,301  92,342 
80,977  86,208 
M,539|  59,310 
104,274  138,353 
62,614  97,649  11119751 132; 
50,319  83,549 


111,897 

88,460 

65,355 
125,410 
111,975  «u., 
117,690  128, 


Mayl. 


Junel. 


97,237108,731 
65,179  61,640 
89,854^108,373 
112,469,112,409 
"^,993|141,819 
1,614152,428 


85,113 
72,866 
106,194 
83,096 
152,307 
181,992 


Julyl. 


Aug.  1.  Sept.  1. 


87,127 
96,197 
107,871 
92,132 
193,316 
204,301 


95,991  82,028 
112,249102,172 
102,411104,668 
100,478t  87,947 
191,531170,774 
194,490149,886 


Oct.l. 


71,670 
60,129 
90,396 
76,456 
109,368 
85,115 


Nov.l 


66,929 
87,006 
76,134 
66,036 
47,839 
48,850 


Decl. 


56,960 
44,367 
81,676 
49,147 
36,683 
42,001 
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LIVE-STOCK  VALUES. 
Table  S77. — AgfregaU  Hve-ttodt  value  comparwons. 

[Fann  values  Jan.  1,  In  mfllioos  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000,000  omitted;  States  arranged  aocordlng  to  1922  rank  In 

valu€  of  all  animals.) 


State. 

Cattle 

.hogs, 
Sheep. 

and 

Horses  aod  moles. 

Total  (cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  horses,  and 

Rank  £n  ag- 
gregate value. 

1921 

1922 

Aver- 
1920. 

1921 

1932 

Aver- 
1920. 

1921 

1922 

Aver- 
1920. 

1921 

1922 

Iowa 

356 
293 
224 
205 
176 

182 
153 

188 
ISO 
148 

152 
131 
155 
11» 
120 

83 
67 
69 
85 
70 

58 
&4 
«5 
55 
59 

47 
46 

58 
49 
38 

30 

«1 

51 
55 

38 
34 
26 
33 
27 

21 
17 
21 
23 

15 
11 

4 

a 

238 
184 
147 
151 
124 

128 
134 
133 
120 
109 

194 
98 

119 
81 
80 

58 
40 
43 
64 
41 

42 
30 
55 
34 
39 

30 
31 
43 
41 
25 

21 
33 
41 
40 
37 

20 
29 
19 
23 
22 

16 
13 
17 
18 

12 
9 
3 
3 

438 
298 
251 
234 
201 

191 
178 
248 
214 
211 

1«4 
130 
162 
131 
142 

108 
66 
78 

103 
72 

68 
49 
100 
00 
61 

53 
58 
68 
66 
46 

32 
39 
SI 
92 
58 

43^ 
48 
25 
36 
29 

21 
19 
20 

38 

15 
12 

4 

a 

120 
169 
121 
73 
89 

79 
60 
75 
101 
93 

78 
68 
45 

50 

73 
67 
65 
29 
73 

53 
61 
34 
55 
43 

53 
46 
24 
20 
41 

52 
26 
12 
9 
14 

19 
10 
18 
12 

10 

n 

14 
7 
3 

5 

5 

a 
I 

99 
131 
95 
61 
81 

70 
62 
60 
70 
67 

65 
62 
36 
66 
39 

54 
53 
49 
25 
47 

45 
51 
29 
42 
.    35 

40 
38 
22 
18 
34 

35 
22 
10 
8 
10 

16 
9 
16 
11 

8 

11 
12 
7 

2 

5 

4 

a 
1 

162 
186 
164 
82 
108 

96 
83 
105 
133 
136 

77 
78 
51 
76 
71 

96 
75 

n 

38 
81 

83 
62 
44 
63 
46 

59 
58 
28 
24 
46 

50 
32 
16 
16 
11 

22 
12 
21 
13 
12 

14 
16 
9 
5 

7 
6 
4 
1 

476 
462 
345 
277 
265 

261 
222 
263 
281 
241 

230 

199 
200 
175 
170 

150 
134 
134 
114 
143 

111 
115 
99 
110 
102 

100 
92 
82 
69 
79 

88 
66 
74 
60 
69 

57 
44 
44 
45 
37 

32 
31 
28 
26 

30 
16 
7 
4 

337 
815 
242 
212 
205 

198 
196 
193 
190 
176 

169 
160 
155 
137 
119 

112 
93 
92 
89 

88 

87 
87 
84 
76 
74 

70 
69 
65 
59 
59 

86 
55 
51 
48 
47 

42 
38 
35 
34 
30 

27 
25 
24 
20 

17 
13 
6 
4 

600 
484 
415 
306 
304 

287 
261 
353 
347 
347 

261 

208 
203 
207 
213 

204 
141 
149 
146 
153 

151 
HI 
144 
123 
107 

112 
116 
96 
90 
86 

82 
71 
97 
108 
69 

66 
60 
46 
49 
41 

35 
35 
29 
43 

22 

16 
8 

4 

1 
2 

a 

4 
5 

7 
10 

6 
13 

8 

9 

12 
11 
14 
15 

16 
19 
18 
21 
17 

22 

20 
28 
23 
24 

25 
27 
29 
32 
30 

28 
34 
31 
35 
33 

36 
38 
39 
37 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 

48 

1 

Texas 

2 

lUipolfJ 

s 

Wisconsin 

4 

OWo 

5 

Ifinnesota    . . 

0 

New  York 

7 

Nebraska 

8 

Missouri 

9 

Kansas , .  x . . 

10 

Indiana 

11 

12 

California 

13 

Michigan 

14 

South  Dakota 

16 

Oklahoma, 

16 

Tennessee 

17 

Kentucky 

18 

Colorado 

19 

Georgia 

20 

North  Dakota 

21 

North  Carolina 

Montana 

22 
23 

MisaisalpDi 

24 

Virginia.. 

26 

Arkansas 

26 

Alabama 

27 

Orecon 

28 

Idaho 

29 

Louisiana 

30 

South  Carolina 

Washington 

31 
32 

New  M^co 

33 

Wroming 

Anzoiia 

34 
38 

West  Virginia 

36 

TJtiih -. 

Maryland 

37 
38 

Florida 

39 

Vermont 

40 

New  Jersey 

41 

Maine 

42 

Massachusetts 

43 

Nevada 

Connecticut 

44 
45 

New  Hampshire 

Deteware 

46 

47 

Rhode  Island 

48 

Total 

4,199 

2,95* 

4,849 

2,2» 

1,826 

2,758 

6^455 

4,780 

7,.607 
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LIVE-STOCK  PRICES. 
Table  378. — Farm  prices  of  live  stock,  by  ages  or  classes,  United  States,  1916-19tt. 


Glasses. 


1010 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


Hones:  i 

Under  1  year  old $44.30 

1  and  imder  2  years '  69.02 

2  years  and  over '  111.28 

Mules:  1 

Under  1  year  old I  51.47 

1  and  under  2 years |  76.09 

2  years  and  over 123.59 

Other  cattle  (than  milk): 

Underlyear '  19.08 

1  and  under  2  years ,  31.48 

2  years  and  over 45.81 

Bheep: 

Underlyear 4,13 

Ewes  1  year  and  over 5.35 

Wethers  1  year  and  over i  5.02 

Rams 10.32 


$45.17 
70.21 
112.04 

53.98 
80.28 
128.17 

20.71 
33.93 
48.63 

5.63 
7.48 
6.78 
13.62 


$45.20 
70.21 
114.30 

57.61 
86.32 
189.88 

28.44 
38.63 
55.02 

9.00 
12.70 
11.20 
20.84 


$42.62 
65.94 
108.17 

59.14 
89.14 
147.65 

24.97 
41.74 
60.41 

8.82 
12.44 
U.02 
21.90 


$37.22 
58.88 
103.53 

00.12 
90.48 
100.54 

24.50 
40.09 
50.06 

8.00 
11.03 

9.00 
21.03 


$31.57 
49.72 
90.70 

47.49 
71.70 
120.39 

17.42 
20.01 
43w72 

5.34 
0.37 
5.93 
15.10 


$26.38 
41.19 
75.97 

85.18 
68.10 
M.5t 

13.48 
22.  S3 
32.  OS 

4.23 
4.84 
4.07 
lL3i 


LIVE-STOCK  MARKETINGS. 
Table  379. —  Yearly  marketings  of  live  stock  at  principal  markets,  IBOO-lOil, 

The  combined  receipts  and  shipments  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  at  Chicago,  Kansas  Citv,  Omaha,  St, 
Louis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Paul  yearly  since  1900  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


1900. 
1901, 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 

1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 
1915. 
1910. 
1917. 

1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


Cattle. 


Receipts. 


7,179.344 
7,708,839 
8,375,408 
8,878,789 
8,690,699 

9,202,083 
9,373,826 
9,590,710 
8,827,360 
9,189,312 

9,116,087 
8,629,109 
8,061,494 
7,904,552 

7,182,239 
7,963,591 
9,319,851 
11,241,038 

12,936,068 
12,151,920 
9,969,911 
8,675,963 


Ship- 
ments. 


3.793,308 
3,888,460 
4,292,705 
4,490,748 
4,552.554 

4,904.753 
5,026,689 
5,360,790 
4,936,731 
5,181,440 

5,122,984 
4,805,766 
4,318,648 
4,596,085 

3,933,663 
3,944,152 
4,713,700 
5,676,015 

6,596,074 
5,256,392 
4,581,771 
4,104,494 


nogs. 


Sheep. 


Receipts. 


Shii 


its. 


18,573,177 
28,339,864 
17,289,427 
16,780,250 
17,778,827 

18,988,933 
19,223,792  I 
19,544,617 
22,863,701  , 
18,420,012 

14,853,472 
19,926,547 
19,771,825 
19,924,331 

18,272,091 
21,031,405 
25,345,802 
20,945,301 

25,461,514 
25,280,245 
22,433,301 
22,080,870 


5,336,826 
5,772,717 
4,130,075 
4,233,572 
5,254,545 

5,014,300 
5,440,333 
5,993,069 
7,288,403 
6,381,667 

4,628,760 
6,418,246 
6,096,906 
0,414,815 

5,816,069 
6,823,983 
8,264,752 
5,173,567 

5,368,431 
6,041,663 
6,304,630 
6,841,880 


Receipts. 


7,061,460 
7,798,359 
9,177,050 
9,080,092 
9,604,812 

10,572,259 
10,804,437 
9,857,877 
9,833,640 
10.284,858 

12,360,375 
13,521,492 
13,733,980 
14,037,830 

13,272,491 
11,100,246 
11,639,022 
10,017,353 

12,064,416 
14,307,503 
11,117,479 
11,755,676 


Shi] 


2,500.&96 
2,712,8«0 
8,501,000 
3,983,310 
4,203,834 

4,725,872 
5,040,300 
4,549,000 
4.480.205 
4,172,388 

0,013,215 
5,891,034 
5,300,402 
0,040,200 

6,831,4« 
4,370,504 
4,040,015 
3,048,037 

4,799,505 
5,701,848 
4,157,730 
3.010,SU 


Figures  for  1900-1909,  inclusive,  were  taken  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of 
the  United  States;  1910  and  subsequently  from  omdal  reports  of  the  stoclryards  in  the  cities  iBtatiooed. 

The  receipts  of  calves  (not  included  in  '^'Cattle")  at  the  stockyards  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Jossph, 
8t  Paul,  and  Sioux  aty.  combined,  were  about  1,633,196  in  1921, 1,645,958  in  1920, 1,589,491  In  1919, 1,301,787 
in  1918, 1,180,063.  in  1917. 918,778  in  1916, 726,145  In  1915, 664,000  In  1914,  741,000  in  1913,  about  91^00  in 
1912,975,000  in  1911,  981,000  in  1910,  and  869,600  in  1909. 
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THE  FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION. 

8omd  of  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  Federal  meat  Inspection  as  administered  by  the  Bureau 
olAnimal  Industry  are  shown  In  the  following  tables.  The  figures  cover  the  annual  totals  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  1907.  which  was  the  first  year  of  operations  under  the  meat-inspection  law  now  in  force. 
The  data  given  oomprise  the  number  of  establishments  at  which  lnsi>ection  Is  conducted;  the  number 
of  animals  of  eadi  species  inspected  at  slaughter;  the  number  of  each  species  oondenmed,  both  whoQy 
and  in  part,  and  the  percentage  condemned  ofeach  species  apd  of  all  animals;  the  quantity  of  meat  products 
prepared  or  processed  under  Federal  supervision,  and  the  quantity  and  percentage  of  the  latter  condemned. 

Further  details  of  the  Federal  meat  inspection  are  published  each  year  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Table  380. — Number  of  establishments  inspected  and  total  number  of  animals  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection  annually ^  1907  to  1921, 


Year  ended  June  30— 

EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 

1907 

708 
787 
876 
919 

936 
940 
910 
893 

896 
875 
833 
884 

895 
897 
892 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 ^.. 

I 


Cattle. 


7,621,717 
7,116,275 
7,325,337 
T;  962, 189 

7,781,030 
7,532,005 
7,166,816 
6,724,117 

6,964,402 

7,404,288 

9,299,489 

10,938,287 

11,241,991 
9,709,819 
8,179,572 


Calves. 


1,763,574 
1,996,487 
2,046,711 
2,295,099 

2,219,908 
2,242,929 
2,098,484 
1,814,904 

1,736,902 
2,048^022 
2,679,745 
3,323,077 

3,674,227 
4,227^^ 
3,896,207 


Swine. 


Sheep. 


31,815,900 
35,113,077 
35,427,931 
27,666,021 

29,916,363 
34,966,378 
32,287,588 
33,289,705 

36,247,958 
40,482,799 
40,210,847 
35,449,247 

44,398,389 
38,981,914 
37,702,866 


9,681,876 
9,702,645 
10,802,903 
11,149,937 

13,005,502 
14,208,724 
14,724,465 
14,958,834 

12,909,089 
11,985,926 
11,343,418 
8,760,498 

11,268,370 
12,334,827 
12,462,435 


Qo^ts. 


5^,149 
45,953 
69,193 
115,811 

54,145 
63,983 
56,656 
121,827 

165,533 
180,350 
174,649 
149,508 

125,660 
77,270 
20,027 


All 
animals. 


50,935,216 
53,973,337 
55,672,075 
49,179,057 

52,976,948 
59,014,019 
56,322,859 
56,909,387 

58,022.884 
62,101,391 
68,708,148 
58,629,612 

70,708,637 
165,332,477 
162,252,442 


1  Including  1,089  horses  slaughtered  in  1920  and  1,335  in  1921. 

Table  381. — Condemnations  of  animals  at  slaughter,  1907-1921. 


Cattle.                !                Calves. 

Swine. 

Year  ended  June  80— 

Whole. 

Part. 

Per 

cent.i 

Whole. 

Part. 

Per 
cent.i 

Whole. 

Part. 

Per 

cent." 

1907 

27,933 
33,216 
35,103 
42,426 

89,402 
50,363 
50,775 
48,356 

52,496 
57,679 

93,174 
67^482 
99,739 
122,167 

123,969 
134,783 
130,139 
138,085 

178,409 
188,915 
249,637 
178,940 

166,791 
194,058 
176,762 

1.58 
L41 
1.84 
2.07 

2.10 
2.46 
2.53 
2.77 

3.32 
3.33 
a63 
2.26 

2.01 
2.60 
2.73 

6,414 
5,854 
8,213 
7,524 

7,654 
8,927 
9,216 
6,696 

5,941 
6,681 
10,112 
8,109 

9,202 
13,820 
7;  703 

245 
396 
409 
500 

781 
1,212 
1,377 
1,234 

1,750 
1988 
2,927 
2;  808 

2,479 
2,866 
2,323 

a38 
.31 
.42 
.35 

.38 
.45 
.50 
.44 

.44 
.42 
.49 
.31 

.32 
.39 
.26 

105,879 
127^933 
86,912 
52,439 

59,477 
129,002 
173,937 
204,942 

213,905 
195,107 
158,480 
113,079 

128,805 
133,476 
122,009 

436,161 
636  589 
799,300 
726,829 

877,628 
323,992 
373,993 
422,275 

464,217 
546,290 
628,288 
347,006 

433,433 
650,580 
492,132 

1.70 

1908 

2.18 

1909 

2.60 

1910 

2.82 

1911 

3.13 

1912 

1.30 

1913 

1.70 

1914 

1.8S 

1915 

1.87 

1916 

1.83 

1917 

78,706 
68,156 

1.71 

1918 

1.30 

1919 

69,549 
58,602 
46,854 

L27 

1920 

1.75 

1921 

1.63 

Average: 

1907-1910 

34,670 
48,278 
64,518 

95,640 
141,077 
195,668 

1.74 
2.62 
2.68 

7,001 
7,687 
9,585 

388 
1,271 
2,514 

.36 
.44 
.38 

93,291 
166,253 
145,789 

649,720 
492,401 
481,1  9 

2.29 

1911-1915 

1.95 

1916-1920 

1.57 

1  Includes  both  whole  and  parts.    It  should  be  understood  that  tho  parts  here  recorded  are  primal 
parts;  a  much  larger  number  of  less  important  parts,  especially  in  swine,  are  condemned  in  addition. 
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Table  381. — Condemnations  of  omimaU  at  slaughter,  1907-19tl — Continued. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

A.T9CMK 

1907-1910 
1911-1915 
1916-1920 


Wh<^ 


9,624 
8,090 
10^747 
11,127 

10,789 
15,402 
16,657 
20,663 

17,611 
15,067 
16,749 
12,564 

14,371 
20,028 
12,666 


9,872 
16,204 
U,764 


Part. 


296 

198 

179 

24,714 

7,394 

3,871 

939 

1,564 

298 

1,087 

437 

227 

330 
627 
270 


6,347 

2,813 

626 


Per 
cent.» 


.16 
.14 
.16 


Goats. 


Whole. 


a  10 

42 
33 

.09 

.19 

82 

.32 

226 

.14 

61 

.13 

84 

.12 

76 

.16 

746 

.14 

653 

.13 

663 

.15 

1,349 

.15 

419 

.13 

818 

.17 

136 

.10 

23 

96 
824 
677 


Part. 


1 

1 
8 

14 
161 
42 

1 

17 

1 

10 


Per 

cent* 


0.08 

.07 
.12 
.19 

.11 
.13 
.14 
.62 

.40 
.46 
.80 
.28 

.27 
.18 
.16 


.14 
.36 
.44 


AH  animals. 


Wbolew 


14f^79a 
175,126 
141,087 
113, 7« 

117,383 
208,778 
250,661 
281,308 

290,606 
276,687 
265,306 
202,327 

212,246 
•226,125 
•189,874 


144,929 
228,746 
286,236 


Part. 


539,876 
7<H,666 
809,628 
874,211 

1,000,672 
463,850 
606,449 
668^166 

644,688 
738^361 
781,331 
528,482 

003,060 
t7«,136 
»  671, 504 


752,095 
637,667 
679,872 


Per 
cent.! 


l.» 

LSI 
1.87 
2.01 

2.13 
L13 
L34 
L48 

L61 
L63 
1.64 
1.2S 

L15 
1.49 
1.38 


L71 
1.53 
L43 


I  Includes  both  whole  and  parts.    It  should  be  understood  that  the  parts  here  recorded  are  primal  parts; 
ft  much  larger  number  of  lesslmportanjtparts.  especially  in  swine,  are  oondenuied  in  addition. 
*  Includes  condemnation  of  horses:  Whole,  64,  part  4,  for  1929;  and  whcde,  19,  part  7,  for  1921. 

Table  382. — Quantity  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  prepared^  and  quantity  and  per- 
centage  oondemnedj  under  Federal  supervision  annually ,  1907  to  1921, 


I 

Year  ended      Prepared  or 

Con- 
damned. 

Per 
centage 

con- 
demned. 

Year  ended 
June  39- 

Prepared  or 
processed. 

Coo- 
deimied. 

Per 
centage 

con- 
demned. 

1907 

1998 

1969 

IflO 

1911 

Pound*. 
4,464,213,208 
6,958,298,364 
^791,437,032 
6,223,964  598 
6,934,233,214 

Pound*. 

14,874,687 

43,344,206 

24,679,764 

19,031,808 

21,073,577 

18,096,687 
18,861,930 
19,136,469 
18,780,122 
17,897,367 

Percent. 
a33 
.73 
.36 
.31 
.31 

.25 
.27 
.27 
.25 
.24 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1939. 

1921 

Average: 
1907-1910. 
1911-1915. 
1916-1920. 

Pound*. 
7,663,633,957 
7,906,184,924 
9,169,042,049 
7,765,158,142 
7,127,820,472 

Pounds. 

19,857,270 

17,543,184 

30,323,320 

18,201,648 

14,079,435 

Percent, 
a26 
.22 
.33 
.23 
.20 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

7,279,5Se>955 
7^094,809,809 
7,033,295,975 
7:633,070,002 
7,474,242,192 

6,869,478,299 
7,174,908,691 
7,906,462,253 

25,482,689 
19,187,537 
20,764,658 

.a 

.27 
.36 

,     The  principal  items  in  Table  882,  in  the  order  of  magnitude,  are:  Cured  pork,  lard,  sausage,  canned  beof, 
lard  subfititutes,  and  oleo  products.    The  list  includes  a  large  number  of  less  important  items. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  aboye  products  are  entirely  separate  ana  additional  to  the  carcass 
inspection  at  time  of  slaughter,  ^'hey  are,  m  fact,  reinspectious  of  sach  portions  of  the  carcass  as  bar* 
subsequently  undergone  some  process  of  manufacture. 

Table  383. — Quantity  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  imported,  and  quantity  and  per- 
centage condemned  or  refused  entry,  1914  to  1921. 


Year  ended  June  3(^ 

Total 
imported. 

Con- 
demned. 

Refused 
entry. 

condemned 
or  refused. 

1914  (9  months) 

POMd*, 

197,389,348 
245,023,437 
110^614,  «6 
20^138,006 
69,025,484 
179,911,142 
,77,781,329 
162,042,627 

Pound*. 
561,859 

382, 16» 
989,916 
340,358 
229,838 
419,009 

Pound*. 

Percent. 
Ql28 

1916.. .....:.:::::;:.::::::::::::::;:::::;::: 

70,454 
113,907 

HOU 
414,462 
501,802 
392,166 
103,708 

85 

1916 

37 

1917 

1.86 

1918 

2.38 

1919 

.47 

1920 

80 

1921 

.32 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS.' 

[Compiled  in  the  Bureau  of  Marketo  and  Crop  Estixnates  from  reports  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation of  the  United  States,  united  States  Department  of  Commerce.] 

Table  384. — Agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States  during  the  S  yean  ending  Dee,  31, 

1920. 

[The  figures  are  In  round  thousands,  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Article  imported. 


Quantity.    Value. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918 


1919 


Quantity.    Value. 


Quantity.    Value, 


1920 


ANIMAL  MATTER. 

Animals,  live: 

Cattle* number. 

Horses  > do..., 

Sheep* do..., 

Swine do..., 

All  other,  including  fowb 


T%ott- 


353 

4 
150 

7 


sandt. 

125,519 

780 

1,0M 

186 


taind», 

642 

5 

225 

21 


TAoii- 

tanda. 

$63,296 

803 

2,473 

768 

707 


Thou- 
iands. 
879 

4 
173 

1 


TJunt^ 

tands. 

127,419 

1,0S9 

1,730 

23 

1,291 


Total  live  animals. . 


28,632 


68,037!. 


31,552 


Beeswax pounds. 

Dairy  products: 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Milk  and  cream 

Fresh gallons. 

Condensed pounds. 


1,558 


2,384 


1,6-55 
7,562 


4  1,350 
4  10,905 


580 

3,039 

•1,646 

*727 

«928 


9,519 
11,332 


8,685 
16,509 


Total  dairy  products . 


6,940 


Eggs dOEen.. 

Egg  albumen pounds.. 

Eggs,  dried,  froien,  etc do 

Featners  and  downs,  crude: 

Ostrich do.... 

Other do.... 

Fibers,  animal: 
Silk- 
Cocoons do 

Raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  co- 
coons  pounds.. 

Waste do 

Total  silk do.... 

Wool  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat, 
alpaca,  and  like  animals — 

Class  1,  clothing pounds.. 

Class  2,  combing do 

Class  3,  carpets do.... 

Hair  of  the  angora  goat,  alpaca, 
etc pounds.. 

Total  wool do. . . . 

Gelatin do.... 

Glue  and  glue  size do.... 

Honey gaUons.. 


1,245 

M,387 

6,752 


<503 
2,460 

676 
844 


1,247 
7^978 
24,891 

309 
1,600 


220 

32,865 
15,635 


297 

180,210 
13,602 


852 

44,817 
9,853 


48,720 


194,199 


373,911  216,790 

4,223  2,647 

69,292.  29,256 

6,30l|  3,080 


55,622 


334,100 
7,734 
96,948 

7,111 


453,727|   251,773 

""""""^     ~~32''' 
173' 
657: 


445,803 


83 
732 
407 


454 


896|    4,143 


1,418 


4,860 
4,073, 


37,454! 
15,994, 


18,646 
5,657 


1,850 
2,080 


4,118, 
23,756 


2,702 
3,332 


12,863 


30,337 


305 
6,001 
8,470 

2,608 

853 


487 

329,339 
12,061 


l,709i 
9,111 
29,023 

143* 
3,720, 


618 
4,593 
7,234 

1,08S 
1,609 


201 

30,058 
9,401 


315 

284,891 
15,832 


341,887;        39,660{      301,038 


171,289 
4,684 
36,808 


216,765 


242 
209 
566 


I 

212,392! 
6,643 
35,870. 


109,001 
3,a34 
11,564 


4,712    2,572 


259,617       126,971 


1,225 


2,313 
2,777| 
990.         1,335 


t  Forest  products  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Department  of  Agriooltore  and  are  therefore  included  la 
alphabetical  order  in  these  tables. 


Including  all  imported  free  of  duty. 
•  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 
4  July  1  to  Dec.  31. 
» Not  stated. 
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Tablb  384. — Agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States  during  ths  S  yean  ending  Dee.  SI, 

1920 — Continued. 


Article  imported. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918 


Quantity.    Value. 


1019 


Quantity.    Value. 


Quantity.    Value. 


1920 


ANIMAL  MATTER — Continued. 

Packing-house  products: 

Blood,  dried pounds. . 

Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns do 

Bristles do.... 

Grease do 

Hair- 
Horse do 

Otheranimal do 

Hide  cuttings  and  other  glue  stock 
pounds.. 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  furs- 
Buffalo  hides,  dry pounds. . 

Cabretta do 

Calfskins— 

Dry do 

Green  or  pickled do 

Cattle  hides- 
Dry do 

Green  or  pickled do 

Goatskins- 
Dry do 

Green  or  pickled do 

Horse  and  aas  skins- 
Dry do 

Green  or  pickled do 

Kangaroo do 

8heenskins>— 

Dry, do 

Green  or  pickled do 

Other do.... 

Total  hides  and  skins do 

Meat- 
Cured— 

Bacon  and  hams do 

Meat  prepared  or  preserved 

pounds.. 

Sausage,  bologna do 

Fresh- 
Beef  and  veal do. . . ; 

Mutton  and  lamb do 

Pork. do.... 

Other,  including  meat  extracts 
pounds.. 


Total  meat. . 


Oleo  stearin pounds. 

Rennets do... 

Sausage  casings do.... 

Tallow do 

Total  packing-house  products. . , 

Total  animal  matter , 


VEOITABLI  MATTKR. 

Argolsor  wine  lees pounds., 

Breadstuffs.    {See  Grain  and  grain  prod- 
nets.) 

Broom  com long  tons. 

Chicory  root,  prepared pounds. . 

Cocoa  and  chocolate: 

Cocoa,  crude,  leaves  and  shells  of  .do 

Cocoa  and  choeolate.  prepared .  .do 

Total  cocoa  and  chocolate. do. . . 


Thour 
aands. 

2,880 
3,476 

9,382 


Thou- 

$ands. 

$639 

685 

5,705 

3,559 

998 
317 


rftott- 

9andt. 

11,004 

50,388 

3,159 

33,871 

4,015 
4,545 


5,819 


5,489 
2,093 

34,836 
186,215 

53,306 
9,058 

873 

4,125 

679 

21,530 
30,934 
6,933 


361,800 


1,863 
0) 


23,339 

608 
1,722 

0) 


1,557 

(») 
•6,395 


27,687 
2 


350,960 
56 


360,016 


455         13,781 


Thou- 

tands. 

1380 

841 

6,035 

3,304 

1,644 
542 

979 


Thou- 

tands, 

14,463 

178,067 

4,945' 

26,323] 

4,896 
6,T70 

36,8561 


Tlum- 

sands. 

$575 

3,338 

10,388 

2,843 

2,203 
1,218 

2,239 


1,547 


•2,237 
717 

10, 157 
41,873 

28,643 
1,847 

183 

636 
733 

7,532 
9,870 
2,168 


108,043 


544 

38,201 
3 

4,150 
134 
377 

7,338 


50,756 

"250 

79 

3.508 

•702 


15,620 
94 

42,325 
22,230 

96,190 
311,092 

111,134 
22,523 

12,077 

15,976 

1,384 

43,560 
41,471 
0,150 


3,463 
86 

20,914 
12,739 

34,367 
91,224 

85,828 
9,729 

3,612 
3,633 
1,363 

21,288 
15,232 
3,031 


9,484, 

"I 

16,903' 
18,230 

50,15o' 
2l6,174j 

60,877 
10,3271 

5,043' 
11,803 

l,380i 

I 

29,833 

52,916 

9,098 


2,721 
14 

9,980 
9,271 

21,093 
64,383 

82,415 
6,225 

1,020 
2,636 
1,481 

17,395 
20,830 
3,815 


744,835 


2,646 

21,190 
72 

38,462 

8,209 
2,779 

8,596 


306,509 


788 

5,838 
43 

6,408 

1,547 
601 


510,239.      243,878 


1,8 


766 

7,199 
157 

50,182 

101,1681 

1,541 

7,448, 


235 

1,610 
74 

8,057 

12,645 

415 

2,009 


2,358 

103 

11,234 

12,096 


17,063 

476 

147 

5,629 

1,813- 


963 

250 

12,138 

14,875; 


25,045 

~181 

141 

7,049 

1,842 


4,825 
305 


345,36lL 
995, 303  ~ 


300,939 
810,521 


25,736 


4,287         35,577, 


(') 


1 
9,115 


4,465 


77 


37,955      391,397 
17,  967 


57,999      343,607 
342,         1,319, 


54^306 
503 


37,972;      392,364 


58,341;      344,8 


54,811 


1  Not  stated.        •  Except  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on. 


»  July  1  to  Dec.  31.       *  Less  than  500. 
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Table  384. — Agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States  during  the  3  years  ending  Dee.  Slf 

1920 — Continued . 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

Article  imported. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

• 

Quantity. 

VahM. 

Quantity. 

Value; 

Quantity. 

Vatae. 

VEOETABLB  MATTER— Continued. 
Coffee pounds.. 

Thou- 
mmds. 
1,052,202 

tandt. 
809,423 

tandi. 
1,337,664 

tande. 
1261, 271 

Tftoii. 
a^ndi. 
1,297,439 

TAott- 
$and$, 
1268,451 

Fibers,  vegeteble: 

Cotton. do ... . 

112,684 

4 

82 
71 
10 
79 
14 
152 
14 

41,624 
7,362 
1,982 
8,649 
6,463 
2,820 

29,333 
4^868 

64,937 
2,973 

175,368 

2 
21 

?f 

69 

7 

145 

7 

71,886 
3,997 
954 
2,523 
8,384 
3,673 

19,256 
1,641 

39,654 
1,797 

299,994 

8 
24 
96 
10 
67 

6 
181 

7 

188.744 

Flax long  tons.. 

Hemp do.... 

Istle.. do.... 

Jute  and  jute  butts do.... 

Kapoc do 

Manila do.... 

New  Zealand  flax do 

Sisal  grass do.... 

Other do.... 

3^849 
8228 
8336 
9  603 
8,848 

20,516 
1^034 

83685 
1,342 

Total  v^etable  fibers 

156,011 

153,664 

r 

219,121 

._    ... 

Forest  products: 

Cinchona  bark pounds. . 

Cork,  wood  and  bark do.... 

Dyewood  extracts do 

3,508 

792 

« 1.898 

•183 

6,981 

28^287 

1,157 

1,076 

1,803 

210 

4,068 

63,972 

1,156 

1,826 

^725 

170 

Dyewoods— 

Logwood long  tons.. 

Other .do.... 

30 
31 

668 
796 

29 
2 

650 
38 

73 

4 

70 

Total  dyewoods do 

61 

1,464 

31 

688 

77 

2,267 

Gnms— 

Arabic  or  Senegal pounds. . 

Camphor— 

Onide do.... 

Refined do 

Chicle do.... 

Copal,  kauri,  and  damar do 

Gambler,  or  terra  japonlca.  .do. . . . 

•  4,461 

3,474 
'947 
7,251 

S816 

1,647 

770 

3,917 

3,250 

952 

6,943 

2,694 
2,125 
9,446 
20,326 
4,745 

819 

2,606 
3,830 
6,217 
2,083 
432 

6,498 

8,833 
1,144 
9,860 
69,334 
10,095 

764 

5,207 
2,246 
0^740 

807 

India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  etc.— 

Balata pounds.. 

Guayulegum do 

Gutta  joolatong  or  East  Indian 

gum pounds.. 

Gutta-percha do 

In<Ha  rubber do.... 

1,547 
1,376 

9,932 

1,208 

325,959 

830 
413 

684 

226 

146,378 

1,628 
3,204 

18,663 

6,490 

635,940 

937 
761 

2,214 

1,009 

215,820 

2,384 
1,609 

12,706 

7,129 

666,546 

1,260 
346 

2,009 

1,620 

242,796 

Total  Indiarubbcr,  etc.  do 

340,022 

148,637 

665,931 

220,801 

696,464 

247,991 

Shellac do 

Other do.... 

18,664 
(0 

9,029        24,426 
1,903         11,291 

11,869 
3,387 

28,587 
12,990 

23,080 
3,766 

Total  gums do 

170,721       646,927 

261,944 

732,806 

300,206 

Ivory,  vegetable do.... 

41,142 

1,323         31,779 

1,172 

49,690 

2,661 

Tanning  materials- 
Mangrove  bark long  tons. . 

Quebracho,  extract pounds. . 

Quebracho  wood long  tons. . 

Sumac,    ground    or    unground 

pounds.. 

Other 

2 

131,110 

28 

13,310 

97 

5,699 

367 

425 
438 

3 
144,497 

14,725 

88 

6,903 

64 

558 
1,824 

12,997 

816 

6,700 

860 

420 
3,016 



7,016 

9,427 

11,311 

Wood- 
Brier  root  or  brierwood  and  Ivory 
or  laurel  root 

831 
255 

1,288 
236 

1,006 

Cbalr  ca"e  or  re^ 

' 

1,286 

.- 

3==S= 

>  Not  stated.        >  Includes  "  Waste,  refuse,  etc., "  prior  to  July  1, 1918.         >  July  1  to  Deo.  81. 
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Table  384. — Agricultural  importi  of  the  United  Statee  during  the  S  yean  ending  Dec  Sl^ 

19t0 — Continued. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

Article  imported. 

1018 

1010 

1020 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

rxoBTABLB  MATTSB— «ontiiiiied. 

Forest  prodocts—Continiied. 
Wood--€oiitinued. 

Cabinet  woods,  unsawed— 

Cedar Mfeet.. 

Mahogany do.... 

Otlier..... do.... 

tandi. 
0 

44 

0) 

Thaw- 

iand*. 
•677 
8,848 
713 

0 
43 

8 

tandt, 
$502 
3,073 
^706 

Thou- 
MMdi. 

8 
53 
14 

Thou- 

•Md». 
8730 
7,103 
1,330 

Total  cabinet  woods do. . . . 

5,238 

5,271 

75 

0,Zi3 

Logs  and  round  timber do 

3* 

667 

93 

1,691 

76 

2,000 

Lumber- 
Boards  and  other  sawed  lum- 
ber  Mfeet.. 

1,200 

282 

1,708 

1,149 

803 

1,087 

37,261 
3,087 
8,720 
?380 

1,351 

442 

1,964 

67,724 

I-aths M.. 

flhin^ee. M.. 

Other 

4,173 
11,280 
2,001 

Total  lumber 

41,080 

50,407 

76,058 

. 

Pnlp  wood,  peeled,  roesed,  and 

rough cords.. 

Rattan  and  reeds 

1,370 

13,363 

1L308 

«257 

028 

1,047 

10,450 
'872 
207 
667 

1,241 

2^467 
563 

Timber,  ship  and  other 

All  other  wood 

1,576 

Total  wood 

64,727 

71,188 

111,172 

Wrtor^  pulp long  tons. . 

616 

81,477 

608 

37,048 

800 

89,418 

Total  forest  products 

270,605 

374.455 

621,332 

Fruits: 

Fresh  or  dried- 
Bananas bunches.. 

Currants pounds. . 

Dates .*.'.'.*. '.',','.'.','.. .  .do. . '. 

32,240 
5^091 
10, 721 
11,776 

481 
873 

»157 
093 

1,85S 

1,328 

117 

846 

21 

1,844 

86,003 
14,852 
86^021 
26^850 

15,035 

2,298 

1,801 

4,518 

611 

845) 

2,43S 

2,330 

63 

1,046 

443 

4,600 

30,820 
55,832 
82,347 
81,437 

19,088 
6,076 
2.068 

Figs do.... 

Grapefruit 

627 

Grapes cubic  feet.. 

668 

635 

902 

1,485 

2,906 

4,925 

58 

OUves gallons.. 

Oranges 

2,666 

8,754 

4,778 

Pineapples 

***"46;639 

1,423 

Raisins pounds.. 

Other 

\Q^ 

1,667 

7,554 
4,136 

' 

TiAfil  frf^h  or  drif4 . 

24,514 

37,024 

53,858 



Prepared  or  preserred 

542 

1,201 

2,706 



Total  fhiits 

25,056 

38,315 

66,564 

Grain  and  grain  products: 
Grain- 
Corn. bushels.. 

Oats do.... 

Wheat do.... 

1,000 

1,444 

17,036 

1,076 

1  244 

30;420 

11,213 

600 
7,011 

10,067 

470 

14,00^ 

7,784 
6728 
35;80O 

9,297 

6,549 

75,350 

Total  grain. do 

20,470 

83,640 

19,733 

26,343 

50,321 

91,205 

Grain  product»— 

Bread  and  biscuit pounds.. 

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc. . .  .do 

Meal    and    flour,    wheat    flour 
barrehi.. 

167 

72 
41 

1,512 

093 
003 

17 

206 
•       102 

171 

1,469 
805 

801 

369 

107 

8,669 

Total  srain  nrodocts 

1,626 

479 

9,144 

Other 

4,101 

-  - 

6,634 

_. 

4,963 

Total  grain  and  grain  products. . 

30,465 

33,356 

— 

106,381 

s==. 

== 

1  Not  Stated. 


•  July  1  to  Dec.  81. 
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Tablb  334. — AgricuUuml  imparts  of  the  United  Staies  during  the  S  yean  ending  Dec,  SI, 

i9fe>— Continued. 


Article  imported. 


Qontity. 


YEGBTABLB  MATTEB — CODtinoed. 

Hay long  tons. 

Hope pounds. 

Inoigo,  natural  and  synthetic do. . . 

Licorice  root do... 

LIqvors,  aleobolic 

KoTBery  stock,  mainly  flowering  Indbs. . . 


Nuts: 

Almonda— 

Shelled poimds. 

Unsheited do... 

Coconuts number. 

Coeoout  me€it— • 

Not  prepared pounds. 

Prepared do... 

Cream  and  BraxO do... 

Filberts- 
Shelled do... 

Unahefled do... 

Marrons,  crude do. . . 

Palm  and  palm-nut  kernels do. . . 

Peanuts- 
Shelled  do. . . 

UnsheUed do... 

Walnuts- 
Shelled do... 

UnsheUed do... 

Other 


Total  nuts. 


Oilcake pounds.. 

Olls,Teg*»table: 

vixvd  or  expressed— 

Chinese  nut gallons. , 

Cocoa  butter  or  butterlne. pounds . 

Coconut  oil do 

Cottonseed do. . . 

Linseed I^lons.. 

OUve,  edible do. . . . 

Oliye,  other do.... 

Palm  oil pounds.. 

Palm  kernel do.... 

Peanut gallons . . 

Rapeseed do.... 

Soyabean pounds.. 

Other 


Total,  ftxed  or  expressed. 


Volatile  or  essential— 

Birch  and  cajapot. ...'..  .pounds. . 

Lemon do 

Other 


leo 


424,692 
67,3761 


668,0 


3,284.. 


110,909  . 

~27676~ 


Total,  volatile  or  essential , 

Total  vegetable  oils 

Opium,  erode pounds.. 

Bice,  rice  meal,  etc.: 
Rice- 
Cleaned  .pounds . 

Undeaned,  including  paddy,  .do. 

Rice  flour,  rice  meal,  ana  broken  rice 

pounds. 

Total  rice,  etc do... 

Bago,  tapioca,  eto do... 

I  Not  stated.  •  July  1  to  Deo.  31. 


Year  ending  Dec.  di- 


ms 


Thou- 

408 

77 

2,524 

27,100 


21,646 
6,148 

0) 

430,649 
20,270 

4,248 
7,4jt 

■16,1) 

67,747 
1,971 

9,707 
3,30* 


37,788 


8,096 

866,088 

18,873 

26 

171 

^,998 

84 

9,129 

8,077 

336,984 


% 


0) 


Valiia. 


Thou- 


688* 


1910 


Quantity. 


84,880 
61 
2,610 
1,997 
6,047 
2,007, 


tandt, 

303 

467 

1,061 

48  802 


6,732 

848 

2,490 

26,263 

2,007 

603 

882 

926 

«3 

S199 

4,276 
129 

8,786 
466 
662 


Value. 


Quantity.1    Value. 


Tkon- 

tands. 

83,082 

238 

602 

3,866 

626 

4,421 


28,008 

7,483 
86,082 

268,916 
29,638 
43,076 

3,779 
16,747 
6,012 
6,610 

24,180 
6,667 

10,261 
31,236 


40,932 


1,766       112,406 


0,8871 

44,290, 

3,215 

37, 

451, 

1,661 1 

8,631; 
8^006 
38,466 
3  606'. 


X,180 

281,063 

27,806 

2,162 

9,024 

282 

41,818 

1,929 

30,540 

1,117 

106,808 


lO7,025i. 


30. 
436 
2,818  . 


17 
607 


10,682 
1,305 
4,063 

16,545 
4,141 
3,136 

1,194 

8,800 

394 


I,«S4 

3»4 

6,317 

3,985 

846 


67,511 


2,371 


8,121 

85,380 
3,673 
3,040 

18,014 

435 

4,317 

143 

22,010 
1,306 

24,019 
2,5681 


1920 


Thon-   • 

sandt. 

309i 

6,M9< 

OtOt 

66,226., 


Tkou- 
tands. 
84,483 
2,933 
787 
3,455 
3,269 
6,080 


I 

18,161 

6,708 

01,106 

215,188 
82,021 
13,098 

6,084 
14,0961 
20,480 

8,329 

110,810 

8,703 

16,818 
16,073 


228,85.3 


6,733 
1,063 
4,230 

14,187 
6,167 
1,862 

1.326 

1,863 

1,716 

485 

10,671 
772 

6,032 
2,466 
1,186 


69,650 
4,415 


9,062 

72 

216,327 

9,458 

4,693 

4,079 

66 

41,048 

1,604 

12,683 

1,721 

U2,214 


11,077 

26 

83,080 

1,305 

0,489 

12,169 

132 

5,430 

238 

16,090 

1,922 

13,721 

1,866 


123,017; 104,443 


131 

6121 

6,368i. 


22< 
751i 


10 
1,063 
7,973 


6,983| 


9,046 


7301 


130,000  . 


2111 


17,907 
3,023 


75,980.         3,558 


144,090 
20,495 

1,010 


23,488       174,595 


113,480 
1,312 


9,906 
2,260 

87 


111,6M 
20,536: 

l,72l' 


11,476 
2,485 

126 


12,242       142,951         14,086 


(>)        I         8,903         09,275,         6,208       104,813, 


5.929 


'Less  than 


500,  Google 
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Table  Z^.—Agrkvltutal  imports  of  the  United  States  during  the  S  years  ending  Dec.  Sl^ 

i9;ec?— Continued. 


Article  imx>orted. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity, 


1919 


Value. 


1920 


Quantity. 


VUue. 


YXOKTABLB  MATrBB— oontinaed. 


Castor  bean. bushels. 

Clover- 
Red pounds. 

Other do... 

Flaxseed bushels. 

Grass  seed,  n.e.s pounds. 

Mustard do... 

Sugar  beet do... 

Other 


TJkott- 


931 
8,589 

12,974 
6,076 

14,449 
4,297 


Thaur 
9ands. 
$1,759 

176 

1,908 

32,994 

569 

>     279 

1,341 

6,168 


Thou- 
mmdt, 
1,209 

7,026 
18,016 
14,036 
15,610 
14,226 

9,830 


Thou- 
iondt. 
t3,674 

2,410 
4,992 
44,360 
2,605 
1,260 
2,137 
7,757 


Thou- 

1,239 

12,603 
12,794 
24,641 
21,113 
9,063 
23,446 


Thorn- 

S2,8t2 

4,627 
2,908 
7C«2S 
4,485 
062 
5,213 
6,810 


Total  seeds.. 


45,194 


69,195 


103,408 


Sploes: 

Uugroond— 

Capsloam. pounds. 

Cassia do... 

Cloves do. . . 

Ginger  root,  not  preserved .  .do. . . 

Nutmegs do. . . 

Pepper,  black  or  white. do. . . 

Total  unground do. . . 

Ground- 
Capsicum do... 

Mustard do... 

Total  ground do... 

Other  spices. do... 

Total  spices do... 

Starch do... 

Sugar  and  molasses: 


I 


»l,788i 
12,5711 
U,634 
5,691 
12,225 
48,860 


72,778 


>  1,444 
1460 


1,904 


16,168 


90,850 


26,431 


gallons.. 

Sugars 

Beet pounds.. 

Cane do 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup do 

Total  sugar do 

Total  sugar  and  molasses. 

Tea. :. pounds.. 

Tobacco: 

Wrapper do.... 

FUler do.... 

Total  tobacco. do.... 

Vanilla  beans. do.... 

VegeUbles: 

Fresh  and  dried- 
Beans bushels.. 

Garlic pounds.. 

Onions. bushels.. 

Peas,  dried. do 

Potatoes- 
Irish do.... 

Sweet  and  desstcated  or  pre- 
pared  

Otherrr 


141,330        10,424 


5, 1661841 
4,135 


5,170,976 


134,418 


14,776 
76,201 


90,977 
"759 


4,210 

12,241 

261 

2,243 

1,201 


Total  fresh  and  dried. . 


1200 
1,145 
1552 
512 
1396 
8,043 


1,161 
8,710 
6,100 
4,374 
4,099 
22,826 


154 
878 

1,523 
521 
754 

3,703 


3,660 
6,750 
6,250 
8,125 
4,218 
13,  r^ 


559 

707 

2,257 

1,148 

810 

2,418 


10,848 


47,320 


7,533 


42,831 


7,00s 


1415 
1210 


1,561 
1,500 


501 
797 


2,934 
1,593 


1,178 
790 


625 


3,061 


1,298 


4,527 


1,068 


2,625 


6,060 


973 


13,560 


1,771 


14,098 


56,441 


9,803 


60,918 


U,042 


3,108 


2,612 


343 


120,156 


4,177 


241,3 


875 


7,019,690 
3,928 


393,171 
1,110 


86,754 

8,038,668 

8,338 


1,017 
5,110 


6,402 

1,006,780 

1,975 


242,265 


7,083,619 


394,281 


8,073,760 


1,017,103 


253,689 


398,458 


1,023,263 


39,540 


80,963 


13,406 
41,674 


7,775 
78,310 


30,146 


10,158 
64,967 


90,347 


11,768 
70,454 


24,802 


18,272 
03,858 


54,060        85,935 


1,196 


18,416 

1147 

312 

8,896 

1,369 

5 
3,036 


31,071 


1,150 


4,973 

9,961 

741 

3,141 

5,544 


75,145 
3,407 


17,537 
1,835 
1,018 
7,489 

5,907 

480 
3,157 


1,340 


3,005 
7,705 
1,810 
1,803 

0,063 


a,  080 
2,400 


7,510 

872 

2,804 

7,043 

12,527 

348 
2,730 


Uuly  1  to  Dec.  31. 


35,913j. 
tLess  than  500. 


83,064 
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Table  384. — AgrietUivral  imports  of  the  United  States  during  the  S  years  ending  Dee.  Sl^ 

19  to — Continued . 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

Article  imported. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

VEOBTABLB  MATTER-<Kmtinued. 

Vegetables— Continued. 
Prepared  or  preserved— 

Mushrooms pounds.. 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Thtm- 
sandt. 
1,289 

Thou- 

9and». 
$527 
337 
754 

ThOUr 

9and9. 
2,003 

ThOVr- 

tandt, 
$1,356 
1,195 
2,182 

Thou- 
sands, 
3,220 

Thou- 
sands. 
$1,665 
1,654 

Other 

3,819 

Total  Dreoared  or  nreserved 

1,618 

4»733 

6,438 

Total  vegetables. 

32,689 

40,646 

40,422 

Vinegar gallons.. 

Wax,  vegetable pounds. . 

53!              30 
9,878[         3,682 

99 
10,814 

59 
3,810 

193              90 
6.554          2,168 

Total  vegetable  matter,  Includ- 
iDg  forest  products 

1,287,270 

1,772,033 

2,722,180 

Total  vegetable  matter,  exclud- 

1,007,665 

1,397,678 

2,200,848 

Total  agricultural  imports,  in- 
cluding forest  products 

1,960,801 

2,767,336 

3,532,700 

Total  agricultural  imports,  ex- 
eluding  forest  products. 

1,671,196 

2,392,880 

3,011,368 



Table  385. — Agricultural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States  during  the  3  years 

ending  Dec.  31  y  1920. 
[The  figures  are  in  round  thousands,  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

Article  exported. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Animals,  live: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep 

8  wine 

Other  (Including  fowls) 

...number.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Thou- 
sands. 
17 
51 
17 
8 
10 

Thou- 
sands. 
$1,083 
9,858 
3,361 
121 
334 
289 

sands. 

70 
20 
7 
35 
25 

Thou- 
sands. 
$6,440 
2,856 
1,189 
370 
684 
465 

Thou- 
sands. 
85 
14 
9 
49 
55 

Thou- 
sands. 
$10,753 
2,716 

572 

1,724 

702 

Total  live  animals 

15,046 

12,004 

18,333 

...pounds.. 

do.... 

do..  . 

Beeswax 

165 

63 

210 

92 

633 

295 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

Cheese 

26,104 
48,405 

551,140 

10,860 
11,735 

72,825 
529 

34,556 
14,160 

852,865 

17,504 
5,360 

121,803 
1,730 

17,488 
16,292 

414,250 

10,142 
5,054 

65,239 
382 

Milk- 
Condensed,   evaporated, 

dered 

Other,  including  cream . . . 

and    pow- 
...  pounds.. 

Total  dairy  products . . . 

95,958 

146,477 

80  817 

docen.. 

Eggs 

Egg  yolks,  canned  eggs,  etc . . . 

20,938 

8,428 

718 

253 

403 

1,111 

2,223 

38,780 

18,812 

132 

863 

2,231 

1,481 

1,955 

26,842 

13,669 
810 

Feathers 

679 

Fibers,  animal,  wool 

Olue 

. .  .pounds. . 
..    .do  . 

407 
5,810 
11,509 

2,840 
8,486 
9,076 

8,845 
13,565 
1,540 

4,937 

Honey 

do.... 
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Tablb  385. — Agricultural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States  during  0ie  S  fearw 
ending  Dec,  SI,  /PfO—Oontmued. 


Article  exported. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31- 


1918 


Qmntity. 


VahM. 


1919 


Quantity. 


Vahie. 


1920 


Quantity. 


Value. 


ANIMAL  MATTSR— eontinaed. 

Packing-house  products: 
^titl — 

Canned pounds. 

Cured  or  pidded do 

Fresh do... 

Oils,  oleo oil do... 

Oleomargarine do... 

Stearin do... 

Tallow do... 

Total  beef do.... 


Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns . . 

Grease,  and  soap  stock- 
Lubricating 

Soap  stock 

Hair : 


Dkou- 

MnA. 

141,457 

44,209 

514,342 

09,1m 

8,909 

10,550 

4,223 


TkOVr 

»and». 

•61,498 

7,921 

109,006 

15,483 

2,399 

^291 

746 


Thow- 

tands. 
S3,8t7 
42,806 
174,427 
75,685 
22^940 
20,855 
38,964 


Thou- 

tandi. 

120,673 

8^739 

40,281 

22,025 

flC577 

4,171 

0,370 


Mnd9, 
23,706 
26  771 
89,649 
74,368 
16^558 
17,513 
20,602 


TTtett- 
9and9. 
$5,790 
3,660 
17,5G6 
16,585 
4,567 
3,488 
2,ft51 


792,793 


189,953 


429,433 


108,836 


268,317 


54,006 


308 

3,008 

2,730 

681 


371 

6,040 
6,656 
1,561 


270 

7,372 
6,608 
1,328 


Hides  and  skins  other  than  Airs- 
Calfskins  pounds. , 

Cattle do... 

Horse do..., 

Other do... 


2,213 

^338 

54 

409 


867 


14 
215 


4,664 

16,996 

467 

2,806 


3,218 

6,290 

135 

1, 


1,140 

11,485 

655 

4,122 


680 
3,761 

143 
1,619 


Total. 


.do.. 


Lard  compounds do 

Meat,  canned,  n.  e.  8 

Mutton pounds.. 

Oils,  animal,  n.  e.  s — ..— 


Pork- 
Canned. 


5,104 
43,977 


...............peuDda. . 

Cured— 

Bacon do 

Hams  and  shoulders do 

Salted  or  pkkled do.... 

Total  cm^ do 

Fresh do 

Lard do 

Lard,  neutral do 

Oils,  lard  oili do.... 

Total  pork do 

Sausage- 
Canned pounds.. 

Other do.... 

Sausage  casings do 

Another 


1,031 
706 


5,267 


1,778 

10,250 

8,820 

387 

882 


1,776 


24,923 
131,963 


3,009 
1,950 


5,792 


10,805 

31,606 

12,951 

633 

2,955 


2,4 


17,402 

32,061 

"3,'675 
617 


1,802 


6,20> 

7,219 

6,480 

759 

774 


752 


1,104,788 
537,213 
36^672 


1,6T8,6'31 


11,633 

548,818 

6,307 

835 


2,251,033      621,483.  2,638,721 


6,350 
6,029 
4,0B7 


Total  paddng-hoDse  products 

Poultry  and  game , 

Total  animal  matter 

YSOKTABLE  MATTXB. 

Broom  com long  tons.. 

Cocoa  and  chocciate. , 


Coffee: 

Qreen poozids.. 

Roasted do.... 


43,032 
1,606 


Total  coOee.. 


.do. 


315,968 

145,675 

8,535 


1,190,297 
596,796 
34,114 


873,913 

189,429 

8,633 


636,676 
185,247 
38,709 


156,297 
50,888 
7,670 


470,178 


1,821,207;   571,975 


860,632 


214,855 


2,908 

144,933 

1,613 

75 


26,777 

760,902 

22,957 

1,087 


1,817 
2,125 
2,612 
6,944 


853,782 


8,348 

237,988 

7,726 

220 


38,305 

012,250 

23,238 

667 


9,090 

143, 371 

5,806 

las 


828,674 


1,536,894 


374,002 


8,198 
13,880 
25,477 


935<. 


978,980 


1,396 
6,961 


6,365 
207 


44,727  6,662 


2%  280 
6,062 


34,851 


2,762 
5,912 
6,810 
11,0431 


7,158 
10^609 

25,238 


2,345 
4,188 
5,861 
7,170 


1,038,205 


485,  «7i 


4,560,. 


757 


1,226,901;. 


607,648 


900 

21,381 


7,296 
1,521 


8,817 


777 
9,048 


34,786 
1,972 


9,234 
560 


36,768 


9,804 


>  One  gallon  is  estimated  to  weigh  7.5  pounds. 
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Table  385. — AgricuUural  exports  {domestic)  of  the  United  Stales  during  the  S  years 
enthng  Dec,  SI,  15;?0-— Continued. 


Aitlole  exported 


Year  ending  Dec.  31- 


1918 


Quantity. 


Veloe. 


Quantity. 


1919 


Value. 


1920 


Quantity 


Value. 


VEQETABLB  MATTER— continued. 

Cotton: 

Sea  Island poands. 

Upland do... 

Liiiters do... 

Totttl  cotton do... 


FlavorinR  extracts  and  fruit  Juices. 
Flowers,  cut 


Tliou- 
tands. 

1,057 

2,047,096 

70,022 


Thou- 
sand*. 
$85« 

Wi,3d6 

8,881 


Thm- 
•and*. 

2,482 

3,352,494 

12,692 


Tliou- 


ThOUr 


$1,543 

1,134,817 

1,011 


975 
3,154,206 
24,043 


Thou- 
•and*. 

9919 

1,133,871 

1619 


2, 118, 175 


674,123 


3,367,678t  1,137,371 


3,179,314   1,186,409 


Forest  products: 
Barks,  and  extracts  of,  for  tanning- 
Bark long  tons . 

Bark,  extracts  of 


Total  bark,  etc. 

Logwood  extracts.. 
Moss 


Naval  stores- 
Rosin barrels. 

Tar,  turpentine,  and  pitch do. . . 

Turpentine,  spirits  of gaOons. 


Total  naval  stores 

Wood- 
Logs  and  round  timber— 

f\T Mfeet. 

Pine,  yellow do . . . 

Other  logs- 
Hard  wood do. . . 

Softwood do... 


Total do... 

Lumber- 
Boards,  deals,  and  planka— 

Cypress Mfeet. 

t\T do... 

Gum do. . . 

Oak do... 

Pine,  white do... 

Pine,  yellow- 
Pitch do... 

Short-leaf do... 

Other do... 

Poplar do... 

Redwood do. . . 

Spruce do... 

Other- 
Hardwood do... 

Softwood do... 

Total do... 

Railroad  ties number. 

Shingles M. 


Shocks— 

Box 

Cooperage number. 

Other do... 


Total  shooks. . 


Staves  and  heading- 
Heading 

Staves number. 


Total  staves  and  heading. . 

Other 

Total  lumber 

1  Less  than  500. 


20 
272 
28 
65 
21 

300 
12 
98 
23 
36 
71 


L024 


2,682 
20 


1,542 
363 


53,374 


967 
174 


1,342 
171 


19 
3,125 


48 
5,598 


0) 


3,145 


5,646 


1,551 


1,356 
91 


779  7,551 

54  408 

3,717  2,277 


1,210 

67 

10,672 


20,434 

662 

10,448 


1,164 

51 

9,458 


10,236 


31,434 


129 
188 


60 
154 


115 
137 


251 
461 


8 
60 


531 


964 


1,216 
8,986 
1,299 
3,710 
1,219 

9,360 
396 
3,034 
1,656 
1,255 
7,944 

8,377 


15 
301 

72 
158 

24 

438 
20 
70 
36 
34 
22 

102 
19 


925 

9,722 

4,034 

11,747 

1,353 

17,734 
829 
2,573 
2,696 
1,418 
1,919 

9,113 
798 


11 
451 

27 
105 

39 

637 
16 

106 
19 
45 
22 

60 
14 


49,177 


1,311 


64,860 


1,651 


2,308 
96 


4,700 
16 


4,179 


4,246 
34 


2,738 

4,428 

758 


7,924 


564 
3,605 


4,160 


2,857 
480 


2,821 

8,489 
546 


1,747 
180 


11.856 


81,668 


591 
13,160 


82,684 


13,751 


2,348. 


3,790 


66,022|. 


98,525 


1,428 
181 


18 
3,678 


2,605 
115 


19,460 

448 

14,586 


34.'^ 


455 
307 

640 
1,683 


2,985 


908 
17,641 

2,748 
12,469 

2,603 

37,696 
888 
6,276 
2,314 
3,159 
1,781 

7,906 
913 


96,381 


5,666 
197 


4,249 

6,916 

159 


11.324 


1,028 
15,406 


16,436 


6,093 


134,997 
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Table  385. — Agricultural  exports  {domestic)  of  the  United  Stales  during  the 
ending  Dec,  SI,  19 fO — Continued. 


Article  exported. 


Quantity.    Valae. 


Year  ending  Beo.  31— 


1918 


Quantity.    Value. 


1919 


Quantity.    Value. 


1920 


VEGETABLE  MATTER— OOntinUOd. 

Forest  products— Continued. 
Timber- 
Hewn— 

Hardwood M  feet . 

Softwood do. . . 

Sewed— 

Pitch  pine do... 

Other- 
Hardwood do... 

Softwood do... 

Total  timber ..do... 

An  other,  including  firewood 

Total  wood 


Tkou- 
•ands. 


Thou- 

tandt, 
183 
121 

1,274 

276 
745 


Thou- 
sands, 


154 


Thou- 
sands. 
S269 
146 

6,960 

330 
439 


Thov^ 
sands. 


135 


Tftoii- 


$212 
22S 


77 


2,499 


183 


8,144 


171 


176 


365 


69,228 


107,998 


Wood  alcohol gallons. . 

Wood  pulp long  tons.. 

Total  forest  products 

Fruits: 
Fr^  or  dried- 
Apples,  dried pounds. . 

Apples,  fresh .oarrels.. 

Apricots,  dried pounds. . 

Berries 

Lemons boxes. . 

Oranges do 

Peacnes,  dried pounds.. 

Pears,  fresh •. 

Prunes pounds.. 

Raisins do.  . . 

Other- 
Dried 

Fresh 

Waste,  cannery  (pulp,  cores,  etc) 
pounds.. 

Total,  fresh  or  dried 

Preserved— 
Canned — 

Peaches 

Other 

Otlier  preserved 


2,624 
20 


2,036 
1,734 


718 
36 


750 
3,048 


703 
29 


88,022 


150,324 


2,200 

580 

5,262 


198 

857 

4,840 


22,888 
52,658 


311 

3,135 

755 

4,279 

544 

929 

2,178 

4,668 

753 
3,397 


24,704 

1,712 

37,144 


307 
1,777 
9,022 


108,208 
110, 183 


4,110 
14,471 
8,605 
1,182 
1,372 
7,638 
1,560 
1,765 
15,722 
13, — 

2,557 
4,713 


8,828 
1,798 
9,881 


1,518 
7,925 

'75,'i39 
53,312 


1,248 


22,926 


76,684 


1,179 
4,134 
1,990 


9,490 

31,986 

4,518 


Total  preserved . 
Total  fruits 


7,303 


45,994 


Ginseng pounds. 

Glucose  and  grape  sugar: 

Glucose pounds . 

Grape  sugar do... 

Grain  and  grain  products: 
Grain- 

Barley bushels. 

Buckwheat do... 

Com do... 

Oats do... 

^^V.i !!!!!!!!!!!!!  !!!!!!!!;!!do!!! 

Total  grain do . . . 

Grain  products- 
Bran  and  middlings long  tons. 

Bread  and  biscuit pounds. 

Cereal  preparations,  for  table  food 

Distillers'  and  brewers*  grains, 

long  tons. 

Malt bushels. 

1  Less  than  500. 


18,  sa^ 
1 

39,899 

114,463 

7,632 

111,177 


30,565 
3 
69,269 
98,222 
15,616 
260,613 


37,612 
186 
11,193 
55,294 
32,898 
148,086 


W,832 
307 
18,624 
46  435 
61,786 
356,898 


291,977 


474,288 


28.5,269 


537,882 


7 
8,586 


327 
1,278 
6,854 


12,827 


(0 


10,046 


233 
2,606 
8,819 

126 
16,695 


17,854 
300 
17,761 
12,878 
67,070 
318,287 


3?4,150 


18,755 


4,251 


282 
757 


8,341 


413 


146,736 


1,344 
2,947 


191,848 


1,509 
14,089 

792 
1,188 
7,519 
1,466 
2,302 
11,738 
9,505 

2,168 
4,188 


59,023 


6,342 

15^172 

1,8S2 


23,390 


27,165 

543 

26,454 

12,338 

122,340 

596,975 


785,715 


163 
3,732 
7)180 

24 

r,885 
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Table  386. — AgrictdtitTal  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States  during  S  years  ending 

Dec,  SI,  19i0 — Continued. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

Article  exported. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

VEGETABLE  MATTER— Continued. 

Grain  and  grain  products— Continued. 
G rain  products— (Continued . 
Mealand  flour- 
Barley  flour barrels.. 

CJommeal do.... 

Oatmeal pounds.. 

Rye  flour .barrels.. 

Wheat  flour do.... 

Thou- 
sands. 
^360 
1,790 
299,198 
1,446 
21, 707 

Thou- 
sand*. 
183,878 
18, 761 
17,353 
15,460 
244,653 

Thou- 
sands. 
256 
1,202 
220,967 
i;266 
26,450 

Thou- 
sands. 
12,572 
10,920 
11,999 
12,425 
293,453 

Thou- 
sands. 

«se7 

19,854 

Thou- 
sands. 

224,472 

Total  meal  and  flour 

300,096 

331,369 

239,479 



1 

Millfeed longtons. 

10 

466                12 

784 

10 

680 

Total  eraln  Droducts .....  ...  ...  . 

310,728 

360,532 

258,762 

AU  other 

5,751 

! 

3,804 



4,754 

Total  prain  nr\A  erain  nrodncts  . 

790,767 

902,218 

1,049.231 

Hay long  tons.. 

Hops pounds.. 

Liquors,  alcoholic 

28 
3.670 

904 

971 

9,901 

240 

32 
20,798 

963 

8,832 

19,450 

405 

63 
25,624 

1,797 
17,088 
24,471 

405 

Nursery  stock 



Nuts: 

Peanuts pounds.. 

Other 

12,319 

1,603 
542 

19,778 

2,123 
1,462 

9,366 

1,115 
857 



Total  nuts 

2,146 

3,5H5 

1,973 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal: 

Com pounds.. 

Cottonseed- 
Cake do 

69 

1,384 
10,283 

46,393 

40,662 
9,372 

3 

32 

1,115 

1,134 

245 

964 

394,626 
233,507 

327,923 

25,829 
104,379 

27 

12,919 
7,262 

11,667 

846 

8,330 

131 

314,018 
26,028 

223,286 
12,339 
13,761 

4 

8,818 
731 

7,639 
404 

Meal do.... 

Flaxseed  or  linseed- 
Cake do.... 

Meal do.... 

Other » do..  . 

416 

Total  oil  cake  and  meal do.... 

107,063 

}  « 

171 

2,785 

1,087,228 

36,041 

589,663 

18,012 

Oils,  vegetable: 
Fixed  or  expressed— 

Cocoa  butter pounds.. 

Coconut do 

Com do 

(») 
37 

/     17,320 

\U18,612 

6  416 

13,032 
124,601 

1,561 
40,890 

2,607 
11.043 
16,098 
18,607 

6,377 

25  695 

12,059 

184,754 

715 

1,425 

43,512 



1,949 
4.908 
2,416 

Cottonseed do 

Linseed gallons.. 

Peanut pounds.. 

Soyabean do.... 

23,184 
1,162 

(') 
4,088 

193,133 

1,602 

1     » 4,342 

\   127,716 

34,876 

1,240 

291 

9.413 

1,886 

Total,  fixed  or  expressed 

28,471 

98,329 

66,976 

Volatile  or  essential- 
Peppermint pounds.. 

00 

203 
746 

98 

654 
1,367 

62 

467 
1,571 

Total  volatile  or  essential 

948 

2,021 

2,028 

Total  vegetable  oils 

29,419 

100,350 

69,004 



Rice pounds.. 

Boots,  herbs,  and  barks,  n.  e.  s 

167,933 

12,426 
728 

876,876 

34,776 
1,632 

802,613 

87,469 
1,466 

• 

1  July  1  to  Dec.  3L  >  Less  than  600. 

99912»--YBK  1921 48 


<  Not  separately  stated. 
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Table  385. — AgrimUwral  exports  {domestic)  of  the  United  States  dwrin§  3  years  ending 

-      -Cor  ' 


Year  ending  Dec.  31- 

Article  exported. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Qoaatlty. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

VKGETABLE  MATTEK— Continued. 

Seeds: 

OoCton pofODds.. 

Fl&xrteed  or  Unseed b^liels.. 

Thou- 
sands. 

Thou- 
sands. 
870 
135 

Thou- 
smtds. 
1,919 
17 

Thou- 
sands. 

888 

lis 

Thou- 
sands. 
6,27t^ 
Ifl 

1 

Thou- 
sands. 
8»9 
112 

Grass  and  dover  seed— 

Clover pomids.. 

Timothy do.... 

Other do-... 

5,988 
8,564 
2,953 

1,838 
881 
643 

7,944 
18,346 
4;  440 

3,206 

1,033 

717 

4,98ff 
13,622 
4;26i^ 

1,928 

1,506 

813 

Tetal >grass  and  dover  seed. . .  .do. . . . 

17,50^ 

8,260 

26,780 

6,65« 

22,760 

4.407 

All  other  seeds 

2,032 

2,772 

2,187 

Total  seeds 

6,497 

8,642 

7,015 

* 

Spices 

481 

1,769 

1,020 

234 

1,191 

588 

10,280 

5,342 
767 

1,311 

10  299 

114,737 

610 

eUrch: 

Cornstarch poiuids.. 

Other do 

Stearin,  vegetable do 

6uffar,  mdassee,  and  sirup: 

Molasses galleos.. 

nnxp. ........................... .do. ... 

38,020 

16,083 

1,020 

= 

5,414 

8,184 

407,296 

179,487 

89,704 

4,158 

1,475,408 

116,463 

31,48(^ 
1,810 

924,192 

6,S92 

2,054 

862 

i,m 

4,164 
94,877 

Total  sugeu*,  moteaes,  and  sirup 

80,242 

126,347 

loo.ns 

Tobacco: 

l^at pounds.. 

Stems  and  trimmings do.... 

408,871 
2;  955 

122,880 
'318 

766,913 
10,765 

259,438 
647 

467,662 
12,238 

244,  S97 
836 

Total  tobacco do.... 

406,826 

122,918 

776,678 

259,985 

479,908 

246, 63J 

Vegetables: 
Fresh  or  dried- 
Beans bushels.. 

Onions do.... 

2,398 
693 
323 

8,853 

14,226 
1,112 
1,689 

ism 

3,796 
817 
476 

3,642 

19,966 
2,095 
2,665 
6,475 

1,766 

'946 

296 

4,154 

7,C72 
2,07o 
1. 41b 
10,200 

Peas,  dried do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Total ftvsh or  dried do.... 

7,287 

82,861 

8,730 

31,201 

7,161 

21,364 

Prepared  or  preserved— 
Canned ^ 

12,420 
1,180 

11,356 
2,040 

0,340 
2,2rj 

Pick  'mi  and  saiiceB 

•  •••.. 

Total  prepared  or  preservod 

18,550 

13,305 

^,613 

* 

•■*•••• 

All  other  vegotabloi 

2,204 

3,237 

2,807 



Total  vegetablflB 

38,616 

47,833 

32,784 

Vtoepr g«U«... 

31» 

8^ 
1,203 

460 

18^ 

1,100 

291 

113 

64H 

Total  vegetable  matter,  including 
forest  products 

1,866,707 

3^030,582 

8,080,  S2i) 

Total  vefsetable  matter,  excluding 
forest  products 

1,777,885 

2,880,257 

2,858,972 

.  ... 

Total  agricohuna  experts,  inohidioK 
fonsi  pcoduotB 

2.8i4,687 

4.257.483 

8.  MS,  887 

'*•*' 



Totel  egrievltiHrel  experts,  eExolud- 
ing  forest  products 

2,766,666 

4,107,158 

3,460,620 

* 

• 
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Table  dd6. —  Value  of  prindpai  fnmp9  of  fmrm  mmi  fortti  pnixueU  exforied  ftxrm  and 
imported  into  the  United  States,  1918-1920. 

tCmnpttod  ftanrepartsMitlie  Forelpi  €oiajneree  oftlie  United  States.] 


Artiele. 


Farm  Frodtwjts. 


jlumal  v&rrr.R. 


Pair;  rirmlwste^.,^,,,**, 

Fsiitf  im'Si  pCftide. . . . , 

Pack  i  ag-li  0115©  p  rral  iict^ . 

Sj!k... .„.,...„.,. 

Wft&l, 

Otlier  aiitaaal  mitu^r.,. 


mstteF. 


¥  l£<»]^T  «^  CLE   HATTER. 


D  wxM  a  otJ  *3  bmsoitt  te. .  ^ , . 

Co'Tefe .,.....,.,„.. 

CoUi^rti. , ., 

Frojts...... ...... 

Glnseiiig.. :, .,,..,., 

Criocoacfiiid  grape  sdf«r, 
€r  m  Ui  H  a  d  KTHiu  pfodosti 
H?||....... .„,,.,, 

Htni5.*.,„-,p- 

Jncfi^P ,..* 

l^lcurira  TVfixi .  ♦ ,  „ 

Nursery  atock 

Nnts.,  ..._..... 

OH  i  vegBtabl*. . . . 
'pmm,  erode,. 


Opmxc 
Eli»*r 


Sxpar^  C«lin&«ttie  morobftiuliw). 


&qp«nc 


Veiff  tudiPg  t>m.  il— 


1»U 


1919 


grs,  97i,  7«3n,»3,9fii  ,20^1 


aB«41Sp7DH 


12,434,710 


Sjiicofi... ,,.. 

Pt*n*.... ....... ,*,..,. 

iiftlji,..„...... — ... 

Tna ,.... 

Tobacco,. . , 

TtmlKa  liddLim, 

Vejwtal4w.  ........... . 

W»]i.^0*?et»lile-.. 

Ottiprvagi:  rHblematter. . 


iV'iM,4£0 
4fiO,mig 


123,»1^  l&l 


3i,t}ie,i)f»a 


4*7&l/ifil 


Tot  ml  Hirm.  prod* 
nets.. ,..3,7SG,iiGl,12l 


1 4(1,477,241 
l??,943,P7S 

,€G8, 384,077 


1930 


§0,^17. 80S 

1.3,  .^^.795! 

67^,1544; 

4^5, 272, 078 


Ye«retidiiii  Pec.  31- 


loia 


:t,7^,Mt. 


|3f»,  6^11,161 
«,M«,20% 

s,as5,9a3 

1, 320  J  99' 
175,6B&,6H; 

iM«m59« 

36I.77£«I6 
l,44e,4iS 


007, 647,  Km 


S.Sia&,4al'        9,903,574 
,  m,  371 ,  252 1 ,  ISO,  40§^  910 


12Z,{j7A,73£I.      K2^4l7,9£i} 
15.K49hM      10,  Of^?,^ 

90S,  230,  o«i9  ji  ,im.:m,^u 

8, 882.  I'll       ir;CPS.i72 


>&3QJ 


4,Ka4,504 
37;973,3«9 
99,423,a£2 
41,624, m 
ll4,3Re,0e7 
25,DM,lMi 


i9,449,ii«g 
I00,xi£0,fi04 


24,«n,0Oft 

4(15*  one 

1,97^,474 

is,aii,&*9 
&9fQ(jfi,3na 


SI,775^( 


S,^iii 
m,^7,96z{ 


aT,«9^m 

t,0l^SS4 


7, 01 «,  7631 

100, 13^^703 


m0§4.7&i 
'*,"64S,"m 


matter.  ,„,.,...  1, 777,  fl»4,»WJi,  aK»,2fi7,  mt%  S|W,fTl,9S0 1 ,00T,f*5, 23lriT^397, 577. 62E  5, 2fW,  847,  (163 


TtfttKiST  PitfirrpcTS, 


Cork  \TCK>d  or  cork  bark . , . 
D  y  e^  oais  and  extracts  of 


Wi^l,;.. „,.. 

Wnotl  jmln 

4.uher  U^tit^  r  pf od jiota. , , , 

Toial  rarest  prod- 
ueis. ...... ...... 


1.531,380'   l,a65,93€,   2,M>fi,<»0 


10,235,981 
»,  144,049 

09.^405 
l,7.ta,S72 
2,127,ffl7 


8S.021.fiW 


J»,fi4£,S75 
ia7,99it,339 

a,0is,4ai 

S4l,04a 


24iV532^9 


'i 

4,909, 4filj 


^.7S^410l 


30«465,4»8 
4,MdO,lffi> 

1.010433 
1,907,SW 
5,010,131 

2,0fi7^3»t 
4g.9;tO,S¥) 

U?64,574 
ll0,9f>»,7ja 

2,fi7.%9«3 
33,4^,  leg 

3,9^1,231 
46.!33,743 
14,  09a.  {^ 

352,  &^,  I 
29,  W9, 74ft 
54, '^9^,490 
1,195,^22 
3a,O^>i,04S 
3,  AH  t,  6^5 
3^,990 


4,  iQ7,iM,7is  a,iiar0i9^g;i,d7i,  i90^a&^2492,  saa,asia,mi  ,303,  ifii 


1919 


1930 


|59,fJa7,3(]i! 

I4,92r»,730 

:n-^W,956 

34£,361«052 

aie,B4,fim 

1,913,§{W 


^1,552,233 

3(1,337,570 

12,444.2lU 

2,597,047 

300,940,0^4 

301,0.{H,IV^ 

I2B,1l7iE,0MM 

4,G:I9,0G3 


99S,  302, 7.17  110,1130,  JIOS 

! 

4,3»fi,tr72'  4.|G4,99'> 

&9,34l,£;^  ^%,m%^\i^ 

3A1^27CIJ00:  a#2,4^,0fU 

7l,sa6,290|  13S,7«,70a 

SI,  777,9964  W,  377,471) 

3S,314J4SJ  eiE,£e3,S3H 


3»,3&&J74, 

8,0«1..t37' 

ZI7!009' 

092,4^ 

3.9B4,fll9 

S24.B83 

4,420,JS71 

57,5lO,lMt 

13ft, one, 1 031 

\279,0Sk*; 
12,241,  ail 

'}  i(f7p  972; 
AO,  104,930 

9,SQ3,A.'m| 
341, 90P 


105, 331,  (H7 

4,4.12,51'; 

2«932,£l-> 
T«4^730 

3,a09«]Sl 

5,OT9^ 

«,««»,  010 

4,41  £1^24^ 

ii3,4«e,7:!i 

l4,m%T:* 

10t,4«7,1T* 
11,641,0^4 
1,010,790 


39i,  4S7, 40t  1 ,  0^,  Si2, 044 

30,145,804  34,Sf2,i27 

7.5,145,504  gl,  830,011 

2,m!.tm  I,400,S»I 

4(},045,2Se  4A,49a,39Q 

^.800,055  2,1(^.410 

W,25f  78fi.ilfll 


34,5O3,*§»0. 
3.eO^,3SA! 

14fl,735,03fi, 
3,947,m 
1,3^,  ml 


4  ,  CktH.  tWoj 

1,923,7491 

170,722,4;*2I 


I,90S,50e:        2,71%  O08 

l,nOO,^lS'        2,427,2?^ 

251,044,190!    300, aO*,  574 


"P" 


0,73?*,  930 
64,723,4&i 
31,477,176 

a,J15,57i' 


9,l.'j9,34i.]  n,3n,0,'.S 

7i,lS7,03S'  lll,l7tS,S75 

37,04^,3^1  se,418,lR.'i 

2  247,8S8i  4,07e^8Sr7 


Tf  kt  a  ( f ammn  d  f or-  > 

i^t  prfldyctfl. , . ,  ;2,  S44, 085,  fl2J  4, 257, 4S3, 033 


15n,S24,2»     101,a47.r£l'    Z79,«H.5W     374,453,432'    52l.332»^lfi 


3 ,  l?5«,  467, 370  I ,  OW ,  SOfJ,  567 


-fbmMhf(^m&^ 
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Table  387. — Exports  of  selected  domestic  agricultural  products ,  185t-19t0, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.  Where  figures  are 
lacking,  either  there  were  no  exports  or  thev  were  not  separately  classified  for  pablioation.  "  Beef  salted 
or  piclued/'  and  "  Pork,  salted  or  pickled,'^  barrels,  1851-1865,  wore  reduced  to  pounds  at  the  rate  of  aOO 
pounds  per  barrel ,  and  tierces,  185&-1865,  at  the  rate  of  300 pounds  per  tierce ;  cottonseed  oil,  1910,  poonds 
reduced  to  eallons  at  the  rate  of  7.5  pounds  per  gallon.  It  is  assumed  that  1  barrel  of  com  meal  is  tha 
product  of  4  bushels  of  com,  and  1  barrel  of  wheat  flour  the  product  of  5  bushels  of  wheat  prior  to  1880 
and  4)  bushels  of  wheat  in  18S0  and  subsequently.] 

[In  round  thousands,  1 .  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year  ending 
Juno 30— 


Average: 
1852-1866. 
1857-18C1. 
1S62-1SC6. 
1S67-1871. 
1872-1876. 
1877-1881 

1382-1886. 
1887-1891. 
1892-1896. 
1897-1901. 
1902-190C. 
1907-1911. 
1912-1916. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar 
year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Cattle. 


ThOUr 

sandi. 
1 

20 
7 


46 
127 

132 
244 
349 
415 
508 
254 
35 


459 
393 
402 
593 

568 

584 
423 
349 
208 
139 

150 

106 

25 

18 

5 

21 
18 
18 


Cheese. 


l/)00 
poundi. 
6,200 
13,906 
42,683 
52,881 
87, 174 
129,670 

108,"  790 
86,355 
66,906 
46,109 
19,244 
9,152 
22,224 


39,814 
27,203 
18,987 
23,335 
10,134 

16,562 
17,286 
8,439 
6,828 
2,847 

10,367 
6,338 
2,599 
2,428 

65,363 
44,894 
66,060 
44,303 


48,406 
14,160 
16,292 


PaeklDg-house  products. 


Beef, 
cured— 

salted 

or 
pickled. 


1,000 
pounds. 
25,981 
26,986 
27,6G3 
26,955 
35,827 
40,175 

47,401 
66,014 
W,899 
52, 242 
59,208 
46,187 
31,440 


55,313 
48,033 
52,801 
57,585 
65,935 

81,088 
62,645 
46,958 
44,494 
36,554 

40,284 

38,088 
25,857 
23,266 

31,875 
38,115 
68,054 
64,468 


44,206 
42,805 
25,771 


Beef, 
fresh. 


1,000 
pounds. 


69,601 

97,328 
136, 448 
207,373 
305,626 
272,148 
144,800 

86,135 


351,7^ 
301,824 
254,796 
299,580 
236,487 

268,064 
281,652 
201,154 
122,953 
75,730 

42,511 
15,264 
7,362 
6,394 

170,441 
231,214 
197,177 
370,033 


614,842 
174,427 
89,649 


Beef 

oils— 

oleo  oil. 


1,000 
pownda. 


30,276 
50,482 
102,039 
139,373 
156,926 
170,630 
90,892 


161,651 
138,546 
126,010 
165,184 
145,228 

200,668 
106,337 
212,641 
179,985 
126,092 

138,607 
126, 467 
92,850 
97,017 

80,482 
102,646 
67, 110 
66,603 


00,106 
76,685 
74,368 


Beef 
tallow. 


1,000 
poundt. 
7,469 
13,216 
43,208 
27,578 
78,994 
96,828 

48,745 
91,608 
56,977 
86,082 
59,893 
66,356 
24,476 


77,167 
34,066 
27,369 
76,924 
63,537 

97,567 
127,858 
91,398 
63,333 
29,380 

29,818 
89,451 
80,586 
16,813 

20,240 
16,289 
15,200 
5,015 


4,223 

38,954 
20,692 


Beef 
and  its 
prod- 
ucts- 
total, 
as  far  as 
ascer- 
tain- 
able.! 


1,000 
pounds. 
83,449 
40,200 
70,866 
64,532 
114,821 
218,710 

226,626 
411,798 
607,177 
637,268 
622,843 
448,024 
281,676 


705,105 
596,265 
546,056 
663,147 
676,875 

732,886 
689,752 
579,303 
418,844 
286,296 

265,924 
233,925 
170,206 
151,212 

394,961 
467,566 
423,674 
600,182 


792,798 
429,432 
268,317 


Pork, 
cured— 
bacon. 


1,000 

pound*. 

30,005 

80,683 

1(V797 

45,790 

813,402 

643,634 

366,906 
419.936 
438,848 
636,287 
292,722 
209,005 
806,012 


456, 123 
883,161 
207,336 
249,666 
262,247 

861,211 
250,419 
241,190 
244,579 
152,163 

156,676 
208,574 
200,994 
193,964 

346,718 
679,809 
667,152 
815,294 


1,104,788 
1,190,297 
636,676 


Pork, 
cured— 
hams 
and 
shoul- 
ders. 


Pork, 
cured— 
salted 

pickled. 


1,000 
poundt. 


47,635 
60,697 
96,107 
200,853 
206,902 
189,603 
208,076 


216,672 
227,653 
214,188 
194,949 
203,469 

194,211 
209,481 
221,770 
212,170 
146,886 

167,709 
204,044 
159,545 
165,882 

208,701 
282,209 
286,667 
419,672 


537,213 
696,796 
185,247 


IfiOO 
pmnda, 
40,543 
84,864 
52,551 
28,879 
60,420 
85,968 

72,355 
73,985 
64,827 
112,788 
116,823 
90,810 
52,946 


138,644 
115^806 
95,287 
112,225 
118,887 

141,821 
166,437 
149,506 
52,355 
40,082 

45,729 
56,321 
53,740 
45,543 

45,650 
63,461 
46,998 
33,222 


86,673 
34,114 
38,700 


1  Includes  oanned,  cured,  and  fresh  beef,  oleo  oil,  oleomargarine,  tallow,  and  stearin  from  animal  fats. 
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Table  387. — Exports  of  selected  domestic  agricultural  products ,  1852-19 tO — Continued. 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


PacUng-hoase  products. 


Pork- 
lard. 


Pork  and 

its  prod- 
ucts— 

total,  as 
far  as 

ascertain- 
able.! 


Lard 
com- 
pounds. 


Apples, 
fresh. 


Com 

and  com 

meal  (in 

terms 

of 
grain). 


Cotton. 


Glucose 

and 

grape 

sugar. 


Corn- 
oil 
cake 
and 
oil- 
cake 
meal. 


Cotton 
seed  oil- 
cake 
andoit 
cake- 


Average: 

1852-1856. . 
1867-1861.. 
1862-1866.. 
1867-1871.. 
1872-1876.. 
1877-1881.. 

1882-1886.. 
1887-1S91.. 
1892-1896.. 
1897-1901.. 
1902-1906. . 
1907-1911.. 

1912-1916... 


1,000 
poundf. 
33,355 
37,966 
89,138 
63,679 
194,198 
331,458 

263,425 
381,389 
451,547 
652,418 
592, 131 
519,746 

487,066 


1,000 
pounds. 
103,903 
103,404 
252,486 
128,249 
668,029 
1,075,793 

739,466 
936,248 
1,052,134 
1,528,139 
1,242,137 
1,028,997 

1,109,488 


IfiOO 
pound*. 


1,000 

})arrels. 

37 

57 

119 


21,792 
62,954 
75,765 

62,221 


133 
610 

402 
623 
621 
780 
1,369 
1,226 

1,786 


1,000 
bwheli. 
7,123 
«,558 

12,060 
9,924 

38,561 

88,190 

49,992 
64,606 
63,980 
192,531 
74,615 
66,568 


1,000 

pounds. 

l;  110, 498 

'  125,716 

137,582 

902,410 

248,806 

738,892 


1,000 
pounds. 


1,000        1,000 
pounds,  pounds. 


38,774    4, 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


611,358 
566,840 
490,756 
661,303 
1906 610,239 

1906 741,617 

1907 '  627,660 

1908 603,414 

1909 528,723 

1910 362,928 

1911 !  476,108 

1912 532,256 

1913 1  519,025 

1914 1481,458 

1915 '  476,632 

1916 '  427,011 

1917 444,770 

1918 ;  392,506 

Calendar  year:    > 

1918 548,818 

1919 '  760,902 

1920 1  612,250 


1,462,370 
1,337,316 
1,042,120 
1,146,266 
1,220,032 

1,464,960 
1,268,066 
1,237,211 
1,053,142 
707,110 

879,455 

1,071,952 

984,697 

921,913 

1,106,180 
1,462,697 
1,501,948 
1,692,124 

2,251,033 
2,638,721 
1,536,894 


23,360 
36,202 
46,130 
63,604 
61,216 

67,621 
80,149 
75,183 
75,183 
74,567 

73,764 
62,523 
67,457 
58,304 

69,981 
52,843 
66,359 
31,278 

43, 9n 
124,963 
32,051 


884 

460 

1,656 

2,018 

1,500  I 

1,209  ' 
1,539  I 
1,050 

896  ! 
922 

1,721 
1,456 
2,150 
1,507 

2,352 

1,466 

1,740 

635 

680 
1,712 
1,798 


181,405 
28,029 
70,639 

"68,222 
90,293 

119,894 
86,368 
65,064 
37,665 
38,128 

65,616 
41,797 
50,780 
10,726 

60,668 
39,897 
66,753 
49,073 

47,059 
16,002 
21,230 


968,178 
439,650 
736,655 
417,910 
632,268 
004,770 

469,202 


4,474 
27,686 
125,574 
209,280 
154,867 
145,065 

183,141 


21,888 
61,733 


1,005,100 

1,066,790 

989,738 


54,361  I  1,151,009 


359,062 
528,975 
569, 142 
089,856 
339,322 

634,046 
518,217 
816,999 
447,985 
206,708 

033,941 

535,125 
562,296 
760,941 

403,678 
084,070 
088,081 
320,512 

118,175 
367,678 
179,313 


204,210 
130,420 
126,240 
152,769 
175,261 

189,656 
151,629 
129,687 
112,226 
149,820 

181,963 
171,156 
200,149 
199,531 

158,463 

186,406 

214,973 

97,858 

57,332 
255,618 
162,496 


12,703 
14,740 
8,093 
14,015 
24,171 

48,421 
56,809 
66,128 
53,234 
49,109 

83,385 
72,490 
76,263 
59,031 

45,026 

18,996 

15,758 

458 


964 
131 


1,268,687 
1,060,466 
1, 100, 393 
820,349 
1,261,908 

1,110,835 
1,340,967 

929,287 
1,233,760 

640,080 

804,597 
1,293,690 
1,128,092 

799,97 

1,479,006 

1,067,222 

1,150,160 

44,681 

11,667 
628,133 
340,04; 


^  Includes  canned,  tneh,  salted  or  pickled  pork,  lard,  neutral  lard,  lard  oil,  bacon,  and  hams. 
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Tabls  ^SI  .--JSxpeartt  of  seiscted  dofMsUe  offrimlUmd  produeti^  ISSi^iS^^O^-CmdBmn^d. 


Ymt  ending 
June  30— 


Average: 

1557-1861. 
18©-1860. 
1887- IS71 . 
1872-1870. 
1877-1881 . 

1882-1880. 
1887-18»1 . 
18«-189e. 
1807-1901 . 
1902-1906. 
1907-1911 . 
1912-1016. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 

1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 

IWl. 
1912. 
1913. 
1W4. 


1916 

1916 

1017 

1918 

GakBdar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Prunes. 


Tobacco. 


1,000 
poundt. 


48,551 
47,089 
72,599 

10,022 
23,359 
66,385 
73,146 
54,994 

24,870 
44,400 
28,148 

22,  em 

80,015 

51,031 
74,328 
117,051 
09,814 

43,479 
57,423 
59,645 
82,927 

22,888 
108,208 
76,139 


1,000 
"pounds. 
140,184 
167,711 
140,208 
194,754 
241,848 
266,315 

287,042 
299.248 
281,746 
304,402 
325,539 
334,396 
408,006 

315,788 
801,007 
308,184 
311,972 
334,302 

312,227 
340, 743 
330,813 
287,901 
357,196 

355,327 
379,845 
418,797 
449,750 

348,346 

443,208 
411,599 
289,171 

406,827 
776,678 
479,900 


Hops. 


1,000 
poundt. 
1,168 
2,216 
4,719 
0,487 
3,446 
10,446 

9,584 
7,1*4 
15, 147 
15,467 
11,476 
14,774 
18,533 

14,964 
16,715 
7,795 
10,986 
14,859 

18,027 
16,810 
22,920 
10, 447 
10,589 

13,106 
12. 191 
17,591 
24,263 

16,210 

22,410 

4,825 

3,496 

3,670 
20,798 
25  624 


Oils, 

vcgeta- 
ble- 

Gotton- 
aeed 
oU. 


1000 
gailont. 


547 
4,498 

3,468 
7,121 
15,783 
42,863 
38,606 
38,784 
30,801 

49,357 
33,048 
35,643 
29,014 
51,536 

43,704 
41,880 
41,020 
51,087 
29,861 

30,069 
S3, 268 
42,031 
25,728 

42,449 
36,585 
21,188 
18,437 

15,870 
25,751 
24,684 


Ric* 
and 
rtce 

bran, 

meal, 

and 

polish. 


1,000 

peundi. 

56,515 

65,732 

2,258 

1,857 

891 

602 

561 
3,210 
10,278 
18,407 
45,978 
27,196 
60,048 

25,528 
20,591 
10,750 
20,122 

iu,aB3 

88,142 
30,174 
28,444 

ao,5u 

26,779 

30,063 
89,447 

38,908 
22,414 

77,480 
121,907 
181,372 
196,303 

107,933 
376,876 
392,618 


Sugar, 
raw  and 
refined. 


UOOO 
pounds. 
7,780 
6,0L5 
3,006 
4,357 
20,142 
41,718 

107,130 
75,074 
13,909 
11,214 
14,807 
01,430 

470,729 

8.875 
7,572 
10,520 
15, 419 
18,348 

22,176 
21,238 
25,611 
79,946 
125,507 

54,947 
79,594 
43,995 
50,896 

549,007 
1,630,151 
1,248,906 

576,488 

407,206 

1,475,408 

024,102 


Wheat. 


1,000 
btukelt. 
4,715 
12,373 
22,530 
22,107 
48,958 
lfl7;781 

82,884 
64,739 
99,914 

120,247 
70,527 
02,855 

129,415 

132,061 
154.856 
114,  ISl 
44,230 
4,304 

34,973 
70,509 
100,371 
66,923 
40,680 

28,729 
30,160 
91,603 
92,394 

299,643 
173,274 
149,831 
34,119 

111,177 
148,086 
218,287 


Wheat 
flour. 


Wheat 

and 
wheat 

flour 

terms  of 
grain;. 


1,000 
barrelt. 
2,802 
3,318 
3,531 
2,585 
3,416 
5,376 

8,020 
11,287 
15, 713 
17,151 
15,444 
11,841 
13,185 

18,651 
17,750 
19,716 
16,999 
8,826 

18,910 
15,585 
13,927 
10,521 
9,041 

10,120 
11,006 
11,396 
11,821 

10,188 
lfi,62t 
11,943 
21,880 

21,707 
26,450 
19,864 


1,000 
btUhrls. 
10,173 
28,970 
40,184 
36,  on 
66,037 
133,263 

121, 675 
115,529 
170, 624 
197,427 
140,02s 
116,  ISS 
188,748 

215,9^ 
284,773 
202,906 
110,  T2S 
44,  lU 

97,60» 
140,700 
103,044 
114,  »W 

87,364 

00,31t 

79,680 

142, 8S0 

143,5rO 

332,4fi& 
243, 117 
208.  .'.:4 

132,:,?^ 

208,897 
2»>7,1U 
307,639 
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Table  388. — ImparU  of  xheted  ugricuttumii  prvdwitf  ISSS-lffO* 

(Compiled  trom  roiports  of  Toreim  Commeree  and  Navigation  of  the  TTnited  States.  Where  figured  are 
laclang,  either  t£ere  were  no  imports  or  they  were  not  separatolF  tiasaified  for  publication.  "Silk** 
ificludes.  sfcior  to  1881,  only  "Silk,  raw  or  as  reeled  fr<»n  the  oooocm;"  ia  1881  and  1882  are  included  this 
item  and^'BUk  waste;"  afte*  188^  V>tk  these  items  and  "SDk  cocoens."  From  "Cocoa  and  diosolate" 
are  omitted  in  1S60, 1861,  and  1872  to  1881,  small  gnantities  of  cboeolate,  the  official  returns  for  which 
were  given  only  in  value.  "Jute  and  jute  bntts'^^fnchides  in  185S  and  1859  an  unknown  quantity  of 
"  Slsalgrass,  coir,  etc./'  and  in  1865-1868  an  nnknown  quantitv  of  "Hemp."  Cattle  hides  are  included 
in"Hide»8ndsktnsotherth8ncattleandsoat"in)«9&-l897.  ^)ltTeoilfbrtaMei]seinchidesinl968-iflM 
and  18B5-190S  all  oBve  oil.  Oaal  grass  toctuaN  In  18M-lflOO  "OCber  vegstaUe  substances."  Hemp 
kwladesin  ISK-ISSS  rilsoMltaleBforbeiim.} 

[In  round  thoosoids,  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


Cheese, 


ailk. 


Wool 


Al- 
monds. 


Algols 

or 
wine 
lees. 


Cocoa 
and 

choco- 
late. 

total. 


Coffee. 


Com. 


Oats. 

indud- 

Ing 

oat- 

meaL 


Wheat. 


Average: 

l^tM866.. 
1857-1861.. 
W62-1866.., 
1867-1871.. 
1872-1876... 
1S77-1881.. 


1,000 

pminds. 

1,064 

1,878 


1/m 

pcmnds. 


pounds, 
19,067 


188^1886... 
1887-1891... 
1892-1896... 
1897-1  Wl.,. 
19^2-1906... 
1907-1911... 
1913-1916... 


8,835 
9,650 
12,589 
22,166 
37,663 
47,988 


682 
1,096 
1^922 

4,W3 
6,5M 
8,383 
10,962 
17,188 
22,143 
33,342 


pounds. 
3,4«l 
3,2M 
2,483 


1,000 

pounds. 


62,744 

83,  »4 
117^764 
162,640 
163,979 
193,656 
199,563 
206,851 


5,861 
7,488 
7,361 
10,981 
15,297 
17,130 


1,355 
2,361 
4,951 
IS,  403 

17,562 
21,434 
26,470 
34,380 
27,647 
29,^1 
29,256 


1,000 
pounds. 
2,487 
3,064 
2,458 
3,508 
4,867 
6,315 

11,568 
18,322  , 
25,475  . 
86,209  ; 
70,901  I 
113,973  I 
182,305  I 


IflOd 
pounds. 
196,588 
216,286 
124. 5S3 
24^726 
307,007 
384,282 

529,579 
509, 3» 
597,484 
816,570 
980,119 
934,588 
1,013,931 


ifiOO 


IfiOO 
hush. 


bush. 
2,tffi 
2,017 


75 
57 
42 

24 
15 
8 
4 
20 
92 
5,686 


1515 
1126 


118 
105 
54 
94 
11,650 
15,383 


1,»6 
1,308 

m 

SK 

SO 

1,099 

1,274 
878 
286 

2,321 


1901.. 
1902.. 
1908.. 
1904.. 
1906.. 

1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 

1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


1915 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


15,329 
17,068 
30,671 
22,707 
23,096 

27,287 
33, 8  to 
32,531 
35,548 
40,818 

45,560 
46,542 
49,388 
63,784 

50,139 
30,068 
14,4«2 


7,508 
11,332 
16,994 


10,406 
14,235 
15,271 
16,723 
22,357 

17,352 
18,744 
16,662 
25,188 
23,457 

26,666 
26,585 
32,10e 
34,546 

31,058 
41,925 
40,351 
43,681 

48,721 
55,522 
39,660 


108,581 
166,577 
177,188 
173,743 
249,136 

201,689 
203,848 
125,981 
266,409 
263,928 

137,648 
193,401 
196,298 
247,619 


584,828 
372,373 
379,130 

453,727 
445,898 
259,618 


5,140 
9,809 
8,142 
9,839 
11,745 

15,009 
14,234 
17,145 
11,029 
18^6 

15,523 
17,231 
15,671 
19,038 

17,111 
tt,697 
23,424 
23,840 

27,694 
35,490 
24,854 


28,599 
29,276 
29,967 
24,572 
26,282 

28,141 
30,541 
36,739 
32,116 
28,183 

29,175 
23,661 
29,479 
29,793 

28,625 
34,721 
23,926 
30,267 

27,687 
25,736 
85,677 


47,620  ' 
52,879 
65,047  ' 
75,071 
77,383 
! 

84,127 
97,060 
86,605 
132,661 
111,071 

140,971 
148,786 
143,510 
179,364 

194,734 
215,579 

340,483 
399,312 

860,015 
398,366 
344,986 


854,871 

1,091,004 

916,086 

995,043 

1,047,793 

851,669 
965,321 
890,640 
1,049,869 
871,470 

875,367 

886,201 

868,131 

1,001,528 

1,118,091 
1,201,104 
1,319,871 
1,143,891 

1,062,202 
1,383,561 
1,397,439 


5 
18 
41 

n 

15 

10 

11 

20 

258 

118 

52 

53 

903 

12,367 

9,898 
5,208 
2,267 
3,196 

1,990 
11,213 
7,784 


32 
39 
150 
181 
56 

40 

91 

383 

6,602 

11,035 

1167 
12,023 

1724 
122,274 

1681 
1665 

1762 
12,691 

11,444 

1609 

16,728 


600 
110 

1,077 
7 

3,103 

58 
375 
342 

41 
164 

509 
2,699 

798 
1,979 

426 
5,703 
34,139 
28,177 

17,036 

7,911 

35,889 


Year  ending 
Juno  30— 


Wheat 
flour. 


Average: 
1863-1856. 
1857-1861. 
18«2-186«. 
1867-1871. 
1872-1876. 
1877-1881. 


1883-1886 

1887-1891 

1S92-1896 

18W-1C91 

1902-1996 

1997-1911 

1912-1916 


1,000 

barrels. 

411 


104 

74 

7 

2 

3 

1 

1 

27 

93 

150 


Wheat, 
includ- 
ing 
wlioat 
flour. 


1,000 
bushels. 
4,178 
2,617 


1,818 

1,680 

996 

517 

353 

1,634 

1,290 

993 

706 

2,996 


Flax- 
seed. 


1,000 
bushels. 
1,133 

""Cm 

'"2,'9i5 
1,224 

1,541 
1,.833 
1,181 
404 
234 
3,949 
9,227 


Un- 
manu- 
faetured 
tobacco. 


Flax.    I  Hemp. 


1,000 
pounds. 
5,044 
5,154 


5,631 
8,886 
7,871 

13,672 
31,640 
25,871 
16,958 
83,805 
48,813 
55,556 


1,000    I    1,000 
long  ions,  lona  tons. 
1  I  2 
i  3 


Hops. 


1,000 
pounds. 


Jute 

and  jute 

butts. 


1,619 
7,772 
2,386 
2,382 
6,206 
6,770 
5,839 


1,000 
loTigtons. 
3 
17 
3 
15 
49 
62 

91 
105 
84 
94 
102 
100 
105 


Llcorloe 
root. 


1,000 
pounds. 

""r,m 

1,888 


59,J» 
86,446 
87,476 
99,543 
96,111 
80,459 


>  Does  not  include  oatmeaL 
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Table  388. — Imports  of  selected  agriaUturdl  products,  185$-19t0 — Continued. 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


Wheat, 

Un- 
manu- 

Wheat 

includ- 
ing 
wheat 
flour. 

Flax- 

flour. 

seed. 

fiactured 
tobacco. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

barrela. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

pounds. 

1 

603 

1,632 

26,851 

0) 

121 

477 

29,429 

1 

1,080 

129 

34,017 

47 

218 

213 

31,163 

41 

3,286 

296 

33,288 

45 

262 

52 

41,126 

48 

590 

90 

40,899 

40 

520 

67 

35,005 

92 

457 

594 

43,123 

145 

816 

5,002 

46,853 

142 

1,147 

10,499 

48,203 

159 

3,414 

6,842 

54,740 

108 

1,282 

5,294 

67,977 

90 

2,384 

8,653 

61,175 

64 

715 

10,666 

45,809 

330 

7,188 

14,679 

48,078 

175 

24,925 

12,394 

49,105 

675 

31,216 

13,367 

86,991 

167 

17,788 

12,974 

90,977 

17 

7,986 

14,036 

85,986 

801 

39,412 

24,641 

82,221 

Flax. 


Hemp. 


Hops. 


Jute 

and  Jute 

butts. 


licoAoe 
root. 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year; 

1918 

1919 

1920 


1,000 
long  tons. 
7 
8 
8 
10 
8 


1,000 
long  tons. 
4 
6 
5 
6 
4 

5 
9 
6 
5 
6 

5 
5 
8 
9 

6 
7 
10 

7 

4 

2 

8 


1,000 
pounds. 
2,607 
2,805 
6,013 
2,758 
4,339 

10,114 
6,212 
8,493 
7,387 
3,201 


1,000 
long  tons. 
103 
129 
80 
97 
98 

104 
104 
106 
157 
68 


8,568 

66 

2,991 

101 

8,494 

125 

6,382 

106 

11,651 

83 

676 

108 

237 

113 

121 

78 

77 

71 

467 

62 

5,949 

96 

1/X» 
pounds, 

100,  U» 

109,077 
88.581 
89, 4» 

108,444 

102,153 
66,116 

109,356 
97,743 
82,207 

125,135 
74,582 
106,116 
115,636 

65,950 
41,0CB 
59,400 
26,983 

27,100 
49,882 
56,226 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


Manila.  {Molasses. 


Average: 

1852-1856. 
1857-1861. 
1862-1866. 
1867-1871. 
1872-1876. 
1877-1881. 

1882-1886. 
1887-1891. 
1892-1896. 
1897-1901. 
1902-1906. 
1907-1911. 
1912-1916. 


1,000 
long  tons. 
12 


1901. 

1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 

1906. 

1907. 
1908. 
4909. 
1910. 

1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  yean 

1918..; 

1919 

1920 


I 


17 
47 
61 
67 
64 


1.000 
gallons. 
28,489 
30,191 
34,263 
53,322 
44.815 
32,639 

35,020 
30,543 
15,475 
6,321 
17,192 
21,147 
54,144 


44  , 
56 
62 
66  I 
62  ' 

50 
55  , 
62  I 
62 
93  I 

74 
69 
74 
60 

61 

79 
77 
86 

79 
69 
67 


Olive  oil, 

for  table 

use. 


1.000 
gallons. 


178 
153 
175 
219 


758 

774 

909 

1,783 

3.897 

6,042 


Opium, 
crude. 


1,000 
pounds. 
110 
114 
129 
209 
365 
408 

392 

475 
629 
568 
638 
490 
399 


I  Rice  and 
jrice  flour,! 
Potatoes,  rice  meal, 
and  bro- 
ken rice. 


1,000 
bushels. 
407 


11,453 
14,391 
17,240 

18,829 
19,478 

983 
1,339 
1,494 
1,714 
1,923 

16,021 
24,631 
18,883 
22,093 
31,292 

2,447 
3,450 
3,799 
4,129 
3,702 

23,838 
28,828 
33,927 
61,410 

4,406 
4,837 
6,221 
6,218 

70,840 
85,717 
110,238 
130,731 

6,711 
7,224 
7,533 
2,638 

141,339 
120,156 
160,208 

171 
9,024 
4,079 

583 
534 
517 
573 
585 

469 
565 
286 
517 
449 

630 
400 
508 
455 

484 
147 
87 
158 

160 
730 
311 


252 

216 

255 

1,850 

2,835 
3,879 
1,805 
495 
2,662 
1,907 
3,638 


Sisal 

grass. 


Sugar, 
raw  and 
refined. 


Tea. 


1,000         1,000 
pounds,  long  tons. 


70,893 
62,954 
72,536 
62,616 

99,871 
156,859 
160,808 
165,232 
150,914 
215,892 
250,775 


372 
7,656 

359 
3,167 

181 

1,948 
177 
404 

8,384 
363 

219 

13,735 

327 

3,646 

271 

210 

8,079 

1,180 

1,201 
6,544 
6,062 


117,200 
157,659 
169.656 
15-1,222 
106,484 

166,648 
209,603 
212, 783 
222,900 
225,401 

208,775 
190,063 
222,104 
300,196 

277,191 
264,324 
216,049 
466,059 

568,048 
174,596 
142,961 


40 
50 
70 
97 
102 
180 


1,000 

pounds. 

479,374 

691,324 

672,637 

1,138,465 

1,614,055 

1,760,508 

2.458,490 
3.003,284 
3,827,799 
3,916,434 
3,721,782 
3,997,156 
4,908,125 


1,000 
pounds. 
24,900 
28,150 
30,869 
44,053 
63,436 
67,583 

74,781 

84,275 
92,782 
86,800 
98,678 
96.743 
98,841 


70 
90 
87 
109 
100 


99 
104 

91 
100 

118 
114 
154 
216 


3,976,006 
3,031,916 
4,216,108 
3,700,624 
3,680,933 

3,979,331 
4.391,840 
8,371,997 
4,189.421 
4,094,646 

3,987,978 
4,104,618 
4,740,041 
6,066,823 


186  '  6,430,962 

229  ;  5,633,162 

143  I  6,382,746 

150  i  4,903,327 

152  6,170,976 

145  7,023,620 

181  ;  8,073,760 


! 


89,806 
75,579 
106,575 
112,906 
102, 7»7 


86,368 
94,150 
114,917 
85,626 

102,564 
101,407 
94,813 
91,131 

96,988 
109,866 
103.364 
151,315 

134,418 
80,963 
90,247 


1  Less  than  606 
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Table  388. — Imports  of  selected  agricultural  products,  185t-1920 — Continued. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Beeswax. 

Onions. 

IfiOO 
butkeli. 

Plums 

and 
prunes. 

Raisins. 

Currants. 

Dates. 

Figs. 

Average: 

1887-1891 

ifiOO 
j>ound9, 
129 
280 

1,000 

pounds. 

60,238 

12,406 

661 

664 

1,000 
pounds. 
38,646 
17,746 
7,670 
7,346 
6,283 
2,845 

1,000 
p<mnds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

1,006 
pounds, 
9,784 

1892-1896 

34,398 
27,620 
35,457 
35,259 
30,350 

14,914 
15,664 
25,649 
26,059 
29,922 

10  117 
8020 
14,335 
19,848 
16,564 

1897-1901 

266 

638 

924 

1,103 

997 

1902-1906 

467 

846 

1,406 

1907-1911 

1912-1916 

1901 

214 

774 
796 
926 
1,171 
856 

873 
1,126 
1,275 

675 
1,024 

1,615 

1,436 

789 

1,116 

829 

816 

1,758 

1,313 

261 

741 

1,819 

746 
622 
634 
494 
672 

497 
323 
336 
296 

3,861 
6,684 
6,716 
6,868 
4,042 

12,415 
3,967 
9  132 
5,794 
6,043 

2,479 
3,266 
2,580 
4,665 

2,809 

1,024 

1,850 

844 

100 

1,567 

46,039 

16,049 
36,239 
33,878 
38,348 
31,743 

37,078 
38,393 
38,653 
32,482 
33,326 

33,440 

33,151 
30,844 
32,033 

30,351 

25,373 

10,477 

6,168 

5,091 
14,852 
65,832 

20,014 
21,681 
43,815 
21,058 
19,257 

22,436 
31,271 
24,058 
21,869 
22,694 

29,606 
25,208 
34,306 
34,074 

24,949 

31,075 

25,485 

6,673 

10,721 
30,921 
32,347 

9,934 
11,087 
16,482 
13,178 
13,364 

17,568 
24  346 

1902 

409 
489 

1903 

1904 

425 
374 

588 
917 
672 
766 
972 

903 
1,077 

829 
1,412 

1,566 
2,146 
2,686 
1,827 

1,568 
2,384 
4.143 

1906 

1906 

iy07 

1908 

18,837 
16,236 
17,362 

1009 

1910 

1911 

23,460 
18,765 
16,838 
19,286 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

20,780 
7,153 
16,480 

1916 

1917 

1918 

• 

10,473 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

11,776 

1919 

25,359 
31,437 

1920 

1 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than 
furs. 

Macaroni, 
vermi- 
celli and 

all  similar 
prepara- 
tions. 

Lemons. 

Oranges. 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Cattle. 

Goat. 

Other 
than  cat- 
tle ajid 
goat. 

Wahiuts. 

Average: 

18OT-1901 

1,000 
pounds. 

1,000 
pounds, 
68,053 
93,676 
94,330 
^,  711 

1,000 
pounds. 

91,173 
115,952 
143,351 
188,388 

1,000 
pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 

1902-1906 

126,995 
178,682 
313,508 

"*99,*72*4" 

83,838 

153, 161 
153,343 

1 148, 528 

41,106 
12,344 
10.941 

1907-1911 ^ 

1912-1916 

30,981 
34,275 

1901 

129, 175 
148,628 
131,644 
85,370 
113, 177 

156,155 
134,671 
98,353 
192,252 
318,004 

150,128 
251,013 
268,042 
279,963 

334,341 
434,178 
386,  6C0 
267,600 

221,051 
407,2^2 
275,325 

73,746 
88,039 
85,114 
86,339 
97,804 

111,097 
101,202 
63,641 
104,048 
115,846 

86,914 
95,341 
96,250 
84,769 

66,647 
100,667 
105,640 

66,933 

62,364 
133,657 
80,206 

77,990 
89,458 
102,340 
103,025 
126,894 

158,046 
135,111 
120,771 
148, 254 
174,771 

137,850 
191,415 
207^904 
196,348 

137,439 

208,836 

207,967 

98,084 

78,476 
208,897 
164,710 

148,515 
164,076 
152,004 
171,923 
139,084 

138,717 
157.860 
178, 4C0 
135,184 
160, 215 

134,969 
145,639 
151,416 

50,333 
52,742 
56,872 
35,893 
28,881 

31,134 
21,267 
18,397 
8,136 
4,676 

7,672 
7,629 
12,253 

1902 

1903 

28,788 
40,224 
63,441 

77,926 
87^721 
97,234 
85,114 
113,773 

114,779 
108,231 
106,501 
126,129 

66,642 

21,790 

3,473 

670 

402 
903 
805 

12,363 
23,671 
21,684 

24,917 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

32,598 
28,887 
26,158 
33,641 

33, 619 

1908 

1909 

1910 , 

1911 

1912 

37,214 
26,662 

1913 

1914 

37,196 

33,446 
36,869 
38,725 
23,289 

13,011 
31,496 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 



1918 

1919 

1920 ; 

31,891 

r^ 

»  Two  years,  1912-15. 
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Tabu  380.— £!i^xir(«  wmi  trnporit  cfaOtcttd/ofrnt  jtrwkKis,  18S§-'19t9, 

[Oompiled  from  reports  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.    Whore  figures  are 
lacking,  either  there  were  no  exports  or  imports,  or  they  were  not  sepatately  classified  for  publication.) 


Yaar  ending 
Jane  30— 


Boaids, 

deals, 

and 

planks.1 


ATBrage: 

1«S1-16M.. 
1857-1861.. 
l«62-186e. . 
1867-1871... 
1872-1876. . 
1877-1881.. 

1882-1885. . 
1887-1801.. 
1892-1S96. . 
1897-1901.. 
1902-1906.. 
1907-1911.. 
1912-1916. . 

I»l 

M02 

1903 

1901 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

19U 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Domestie  expon«. 


Lumber. 


1,000 
Mfm. 

130 
205 
138 
139 
222 
308 

484 
583 
616 
967 
218 
1,640 
1,914 


1,000 
number. 


1,168 
9*3 
1,066 
1,427 
1,283 

1,344 
1,624 
1,548 
1,358 
1,684 

2,032 

2,307 
2,650 
2,405 

1,130 
1,177 
1,042 
1,068 

1,034 
1,311 
1,551 


Staves. 


1,000      1,000 
barrels.  gaUons. 


51,23-1 
56,182 
65,431 


47,363 
46,999 
56,879 
47,420 
48,286 

57,586 
51,120 
61,697 
53,683 
49,784 

65,726 
64,163 
89,006 
77,151 

39,277 
57,538 
61,469 
63,207 

68,374 
81,658 
83,584 


vRosin. 


Spirits 
of  tur- 
pentine. 


552 
664 


492 
8^16 


1,290 
1,534 
2,006 
2,478 
2,453 
2,356 
2,128 


2,821 
2,636 
2,Si>6 
2,5S5 
2,310 

2,439 
3,561 
3,713 
3,170 
3,144 

2,190 
2,474 

2,806 
2,418 

1,373 
1,571 

1,639 
1,071 

770 
l,iilO 
1,164 


1, 

3,735 

102 

2,603 


7,139 

9,302 
10,794 
14,259 
18,349 
16,927 
16,659 
»5,674 


20,  ;m 

19,178 
16,379 
17,203 
15,896 

15,981 
15,855 
10,533 
17,502 
15,588 

14,818 
19,009 
21,094 
18,901 

9,464 
0,310 
8,843 
5,095 

8,717 
10,673 
0,458 


Tim- 

bewn 

and 

sawed. 


1.000 
Mfeet 


1,000 

poundi 

214 

361 

387 


210 
230 

IM 
286 
336 
401 
666 
521 
353 


580 
4J7 
170 
604 
583 

595 

523 
419 
491 

532 
438 
512 
441 

174 
301 
184 
106 

76 
188 
171 


Imports. 


Cam- 
phor, 
crude. 


1,516 

1,950 
3,274 
1,492 
1,85« 
2,139 
2,930 
3,529 


Rubber 
gums, 
total. 


1,000 
pounds. 


«7,390 
12,631 
15,611 

24,481 
33,227 
39,672 
62,975 
76,909 
121,504 
201,759 


2,176 
1,831 
2,472 
2,820 
1,904 

1,080 

3,138 
2,814 
1,990 
3,007 

3,726 
2,155 
3,709 
3,477 

8,720 
4,574 

6,h85 
8,638 

8,474 
2,694 
8,838 


64,927 
67,790 
60,312 
74,328 
87,804 

81,109 
106,748 

85,810 
114,509 
154,621 

145,744 

175,066 
170,747 
161,777 

106,122 
304,183 
864,914 
414,984 

340,098 

566,931 
560,464 


Lumber. 


Boards, 
deals, 

planks, 

and 

other 

sawed. 


1.000 
Mfeet. 


565 
418 

578 
647 
661 
566 
727 
900 
1,016 


491 
666 
721 
589 
711 

950 
934 
791 
846 
1,054 

872 

905 

1,091 

929 

939 
1,218 
1,175 
1,283 

1,209 
1,149 
1,351 


Shin- 


SbeUac. 


1,000 

If. 


55 


184 


772 

867 

1,045 


556 

708 
734 
770 
759 

901 
831 
988 
1,058 
763 

643 

515 
6(50 
895 

1,487 
1,760 
1,934 
1,878 

1,798 
1,987 
1,964 


UOOO 
pounds. 


634 


5,086 
5,848 
8,839 
11,614 
19,046 
21,470 


Wood 

pulp. 


lOTiff 

tont. 


37 
43 


0,609 
9,065 
11,501 
10,933 
10,701 

47 
67 
117 
145 
lt» 

15,780 
17,786 
13,362 
10,186 
29,402 

157 

213 
2Vi 
271 
373 

15,495 
18,746 
21,912 
16,720 

493 
478 

m 

24,153 
25,818 
32,5«0 
22,013 

6» 
507 

5J4 

IS,  664 
24,426 
28,687 

i  Including  "Joists  and  scantling"  prior  ta  18M. 
s  Includes  "  Gutta-percha"  only  for  1867. 
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T^BXiB  Z&f^-^Trade  of  ths  Ufntad  8iBk9  vnih  Sktwaii  a$td  Port»  Rita  nt  bbUc^ 

farm  jwxMbidff,  l»t8-19ga, 

[TlMm  Bhipmante  aro  not  inolnded  in  Um  domeetio  exports  item  or  imepoeU  iato  th»  United  Sttttee.) 

SHIPMENTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Bawaii. 

Porta  Rtoo. 

Article. 

YearendingDecSl- 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Beftns  and  dried  pets 
boahols.. 

Dairy  products . .  .pounds. . 

Rice do.... 

Suffar,  refined do.... 

Tooacco,  uzimanufactared 
............. ....pounds.. 

8,539 

3,576  998 

7',666,867 

176,011 

10,558 

6, 054; 231 

1^575,417 

1,102;  076 

17,142 
6,045,552 
17;  192, 467 
2,920,631 

207,422 

6,684,422 

82,263,122 

1941926 

1,143,793 

363,738 

5,392,806 

163,949,679 

806,282 

803.638 

406,385 

9,272,439 

153,820,633 

3,862,458 

7,391,601 

SHIPMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Coffee pounds.. 

Orapefroit boxes. . 

Molasses  and  sirupwgaitons. . 

Oranges boxes.. 

Surar,  raw pounds . . 

Tobacco,  unmanuiaetured 
pounds.. 


4,486,843 


12,492,001 

1,009,749,843' 
20,643 


3,144,351 


9,882,667 
1,168*,904',433" 
17,032 


1,886,71^ 


12,126,132 
1,099,627,131* 


292,879 

445,083 

U,  071, 657 

609,020 

801,329,419 

15,620,562 


6«r,81S 

401,174 

16,664,468 

366,226 

728,301,009 

18,467,967 


416,127 

412,644 

20,770,640 

,256,387 

826,108>168 

17,990,512 


Table  391. — Destination  of  principal  farm  prochicts  exported  from  the  United  S tales ^ 

1918-1990. 


Quantity. 

Per  cent  Of  total. 

Article  and  oountnr  to  wHieh 

consigned. 

Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

Year  ending  Dm.  31— 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1918 

1919 

1920 

ANniAL  MATTER. 

Cattle: 

Belgium 

Number. 

Number, 
9,067 
11,192 
13,943 
28,928 

Number, 
29,300 
4;  624 
20,766 
27,768 
100 
2,754 

P,et, 

7.7 
46.6 

P,et, 
13.0 
16.0 
20.0 
34.2 

P.et. 
34  3 

rnpndA 

7,314 
1,333 
7,886 

5.4 

Cuba 

24.3 

Mexico 

32.5 

United  Kingdom 

.1 

Other  oountriee 

748 

11,734 

4.4 

16.8 

3.4 

Total 

17,280 

69,869 

85,302 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hones: 

Belgium 

1,069 
2,601 

103 
7,062 
2200 
3286 
'356 
1,332 

■"26.'6' 

6.7 

1.6 

66.6 

1.7 

5.4 
50.0 

8.7 

27.6 

.5 

12.8 

.7 

Canada 

18,032 

2,930 

749 

33,647 

'912 

4Q  2 

Cuba 

15.3- 

Mexico. 

22  0 

Uniti!»d  Kingdom 

2  5 

0  tber  countries \ 

9.4 

Total 

61,170 

19,691 

14,888 

loao 

100.0 

100  0 

Butter: 

Belgium . 

Powmit. 
40,000 
12,618 

621,162 

313;  616 

22,260,116 

2,970 

1,776  416 

1,278,629 

PwtmO; 
2,856,296 
274,808 

666,718 

429,608 

21,817,618 

35  663 

2,249,201 

6,226,601 

Pimnde, 
6,214,778 
866,160 

861,781 

796^696 

3,898,845 

25  170 

2,878,808 

2,964,607 

.2 
.1 

2.0 

i.a 

84.9 

Is 

4.8 

&8 
.8 

1.9 
1.2 

63.1 

.1 

6.5 

18.1 

29  8 

Canada. 

4.9 

Central  American  SUtea  and 
British  Honduras 

4.9 

Mexico 

4.6 

United  Kii^dom 

22.3 

Venezuela.  .*! 

\ 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Other  ommtries . 

16.5 
16  9 

Total 

28,194,416 

84,656,486 

17,487,735 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  than  0.06  of  1  per  cent. 
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Tablb  391.— Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the  United  StattBp 

19  J5-iS;gO— Continued . 


Article  and  country  to  which 
consigned. 


Quftnttty. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918 


1919 


1920 


PereentoftotaL 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918        1919        1020 


ANIMAL  MATTER— continued. 


Beef.canned: 

I)anziK  and  Poland. 
United  Kingdom . . . 
Other  countries 


Poundt, 


Poundt, 


61,250,973 
90,206,190 


13,947,951 
39,919,376 


Pounds. 

16,722,800 
1,795,654 
5,247,646 


P.rt. 


P.eL 


36.2 
63.8 


25.9 
74.1 


P,cL 
7a4 
7.S 
22.0 


Total.. 

Beef,  fresh: 
Belgium. 
Qarmany 


141.457,163  !      63,867,327 


23,766,000 


100.0 


100.0 


Italy.. 

Netherlands 

Panama 

United  Kingdom. 
Otlier  countries. . . 


106,000  j 

]'*"'8;877;47ri 


.1  357,366 

I    466,080,785 
.!      38,920,907 


Total. 


514,341,529 


Beef,  pickled  and  other  cured: 
Canada. 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

United  Kingdom 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

O  ther  count  ries 


2,044,979 


5,418,221 

3,228,816 

1,690,183 

31,823,821 


Total !      44,206,020 


Oleooil: 

Denmark 

Qermany 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Europe.. 
United  Kingdom... 
Other  countries 


30,000 


946,617 


2,240,000 


57,783,111 
8,106,722 


Total 69,106,350 


Lard  compounds: 

Cuba 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom., 
Other  oountries... 


Total. 


Bacon: 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

N(Mrway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total.. 


8,608,423 

6,886,888 

4,345,867 

21,136,232 


43,977,410 


67,444,015 
24,454,474 
16,101,208 


96,496,402 
'98,679,066 


1,680,601 

789,253,478 

9,278.843 


1,104,788,081 


23,469,602 
81,083,572 
21,375,475 
13,708,452 
51,950 
73,073,002 
11,664,346 


35,205,492 
26,159,680 
211, 447 
16,922,196 
86,537 
6,699,488 
6,364,308 


0) 


1.7 


.1 

90.6 

7.6 


13.6 
17.8 
12.3 

7.9 
0) 
41.9 

6.6 


174,426,999 


89,649,148 


100.0 


100.0 


1,373,553 
2,667,542 
2,325,748 
6,670,761 
5,669,743 
1,404,620 
23,886,767 


2,016,022 
1,604,050 
1,700,784 
5,696,298 
4,210,631 
3,764,361 
6,879,030 


4.6 


12.3 
7.3 
3.8 

72.0 


3.2 
6.0 
6.4 
13.3 
13.0 
3.3 
65.8 


42,804,724 


25,771,176 


100.0 


100.0 


8,025,918 
2,126,704 
8,479,879 
4,811,612 
8,656,192 
3,494,255 
2,636,801 
20,791,649 
21,563,254 


1,681,297 
3,428,968 
2,706,173 
20,107,202 
10,566,827 
3,320,806 
6,801,573 
17,593,177 
8,312.332 


0) 


1.4 


3.2 


83.6 
11.8 


10.6 
2.8 
4.6 
6.4 

11.5 
4.6 
8.6 

27.6 

28.5 


75,586,164 


74,368,344 


100.0 


100.0 


8,611,137 

4,620,050 

62,739,201 

48,992,662 


6,918,040 

6,217,160 

4,008,662 

14,907,696 


19.6 
16.7 
9.9 
54.8 


6.9 
5.7 
50.2 
39.2 


124,962,950 


32,051,458 


100.0 


100.0 


90,823,427 
34,263,197 
16,956,981 
39,039,883 

178,431,224 
53,449,604 
48,128,149 

112,028,886 
26,162,222 
61.891,124 

607,184,219 
32,958,476 


35,086,846 
12,473,768 
21,190,618 

6,642,344 
26,040,866 
76,036,297 
18,844,911 
61,759,267 

6,760,290 

17,410,673 

844,555,982 

10,875,311 


6.1 
2.1 
1.6 


8.9 


8.9 


.2 

71.4  I 

.9 


7.6 
2.9 
1.8 

s.a 

15.0 
4.5 
4.0 
9.4 
2.2 
4.4 

42.6 
2.8 


1.190,297,494 


>  Less  than  0.05  of  1  per  cent. 


100.0 


39.3 
29.3 
.3 
17.8 
.1 
6.4 
7,0 


100.0 


7.8 
6l3 
0.0 
2L7 
10.3 
14.C 
36.8 


IOOlO 


3.1 
4.0 
3.0 
37.0 
14.3 
4.5 
9L1 
23,7 
11.3 


lOO.O 


21.0 
19.4 
12.5 
40.5 


100.0 


5.5 
2.0 

a.8 

1.0 
8.9 

U.9 
8.0 
9.7 
1.1 
2.7 

64.1 
1.8 


636,675.572  i    100.0      100.0  I      100  0 
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Table  391. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the  United  States, 

1918-1920— Gontmued. 


•     Article  and  country  to  which 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918 


1010 


1030 


Per  cent  of  total. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1018        1910        1020 


AHiUAL  MATTER— continued. 

Hams  and  shoulders,  cured: 

Belgium .• 

Canada 

Cuba 

France 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Lard: 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark... 

Ecuador 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Peru 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom., 
Other  countries... 


Total.. 


Lard,  neutral: 

Denmark 

CJcrmany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total-. 


Pork,  pickled: 

Bntish  Guiana.. 


Canada. . 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador . 

Panama 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total.. 


VEGETABLE  MATTER. 

Cotton: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Russia,  European 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


P<mnd». 

6,858,423 
11,112,784 

8,707,061 
80,338,829 

7,102,044 
470,415,228 

3,685.672 


PoundM, 

30,064,740 

7,457,307 

0,863,103 

103,201,727 

65,245,793 

338,028,382 

42,944,611 


Pounds, 
6,fi96,i»50 
6,354.128 

15,612,342 

26,209,164 

3,236,225 

116,256,553 

10,981.384 


\ct. 
1.1 
2.1 
L6 
5.6 
1.3 
87.6 
.7 


P.rf. 
5.0 
L2 
1.7 
17.3 
10.9 
56.6 
7.3 


537,213,041 


596,795,663 


185,246,755 


100.0 


100.0 


116,784,152 

2,478,026 

46,008,414 

75,000 

1,330,946 

85,841,676 


1, 145, 112 
15,452,095 


1,080,095 

660,295 

12,609,344 

309, 9S7, 044 

5,465,802 


155,802,228 

5,090,459 

44,766,460 

33,505,333 

2,407,180 

96,296,935 

39,495,017 

2,463,197 

7, 134, 448 

68,596,924 

944, 742 

24, 483, 937 

32,247,743 

219,306,542 

28,360,466 


fc,  ■::?.», 

127,B,1fl 
23,153 
17,302 
91t2B7 
3,4K1 

lt9]2. 
12H,771 
23,  IW 


21.3 

.5 

8.4 

0.6 


.2 

2.8 


.2 

.1 

2.3 

56.5 

1.0 


20.5 

.7 

6.0 

4.4 

.3 
12.7 
6.2 

.3 

.9 
9.0 

.1 
3.2 
4.2 
28.8 
3.8 


648,817,901 


760,901,611 


612,249,951 


100.0 


100.0 


6,433,851 
873,313 


5,445,681 
950,837 
9,313,883 
1,653,325 
2,000,074 
3,593,337 


497,480 
118,684 
2,998,410 
1,885,917 
14,255,712 
3,481,968 


86.2 
13.8 


23.7 
4.1 

40.6 
7.2 
8.7 

15.7 


6,307,164 


22,957,137 


23,238,071 


100.0 


100.0 


1,040,430 
14,708,735 
7,659,439 

739,655 
6,303,799 

135,720 
2, 102, 744 
3,981,138 


205,700 
8,372,796 
6,560,984 

464,678 
4,833,214 

124,683 
3,378,871 
10,172,949 


901,185 
15,480,971 
4,775,388 

988,996 
4,848  954 

240,872 
1,902,869 
9,569,606 


2,8 
4a  1 
20.9 

2.0 

17.2 

.4 

5.7 

lao 


24.5 
19.2 

1.4 

14.2 

.4 

9.9 
29.8 


36,671,660 


84,113,875 


38,708,841 


loao 


P.et. 
S.6 
8.4 
8.4 

14.1 
L7 

62.8 
6.0 


100.0 


0.0 

2.1 

10.7 

1.0 

.6 

8.0 

20.9 

8.8 

2.8 

14.0 

.4 

.8 

.3 

21.0 

3.8 


100.0 


2.1 

.5 

12.9 

&1 
61.3 
15.1 


100.0 


2.3 

4ao 

12.3 
2.6 

12.5 
.6 
4.0 

24.9 


100.0 


148,561,448 
289,714,337 


194,528,036 

299,728,224 

1,992,654 


122,197,270 
16,550,343 

997,866,017 
47,036,963 


48, 

81, 

83 

898, 

77, 

280, 

440, 

106; 

128, 

43, 

1,610, 

62, 


609, 
894, 
405, 
168, 
914, 
849, 
520, 
345, 
261, 
155, 
076, 
099, 
088, 


10,  V 

11- ^  ■-'. 


37'.,! 


80 

,12 

■  14 

,t50 

-68 

06 

,43 

192 

73 


7.0 
13.7 


9.2 

14.2 

.1 


145, 


027,632 
055,629 
896,422 
472,513 


47.1 
2.1 


L4 
2.4 
2.5 

11.8 
2.3 
8.3 

13.1 

0) 
3.7 
L3 

48.1 
2.0 


.1 
8.1 
3.6 

ia6 

11.8 
8.0 

lao 

.8 
L4 


4.6 

L4 

41.0 

2.3 


TotaL. 


2,118,175,182 


3,367,677,985 


3,179,313.336 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


iLess  than  0.05  of  1  per  cent. 


*  Austria,  only. 
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AtXKn  ftllu 


YEOETABLE  MATTER — Continued. 

Fruits: 

Apples,  dried- 
Denmark 

France 

Oonaaiiy 

Netherlands. 

Sweden 

Otbttreoimtrtm 


Total.. 


Canada.. 


OennaDv... 
Untied  Kintrdom.. 
Othiv  countiles. . . 


Total.. 


Aprieots,  dried— 

Bdgitun 

Canada 

Denmark 

Prance 

Qermany 

Netherlands. 

United  Elngdcun.. 
Othatcounmea... 


Total.. 

Oranxefr^ 
c^anada. 


Other  cotmtries. 


Total. 
Pruno*— 


Prance 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

United  Klagdom.. 
Other  couDitcleB. . . 


Total. 


Fruits,  canned— 

United  iOnsdom.. 
Other  eoHBtriee. . . 


Total. 


CHocoee  and  grape  sugar: 

Argentina 

British  Oneftnia 

France , 

Italy 

United  Khigdosi. 

Other  cocatriea. , 


Total. 


Grain  and  grain  products: 
Corn- 

Belginm 

Canada 

Cuba. 

Dearaartc. ............. 

Qermany 

1  Less  than  0.05  of  1  per  cent. 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


lOlS 


124^300 


185 


2,200,483 


t25,«87 
122,  «d 


679,«ift 


360 

:,«00,J57 
130, 8&2 
»5,W0 


1,169,333 
1,778,314 


S,»2,7» 


Boxes. 
9X1, S3» 
2d,  630 


8£7,159 


PvmniM. 
150 

12,772,178 
481,850 
740,469 


S9 
4,120,400 
4,767,306 


32,888,112 


1,811,083 
3,601,789 


5,312,819 

Ptunit. 

1,7W,«0 

108,88a 

3,964, 4<2 

845^587 

39,345,  «8 

11, 353,  tf 7 


^,33^150 

3,467,151 
13,238,964 
1,074,000 


1910 


8,  £12,088 

^'^^ 
10,759 

400,503 

7,809,782 

11,765,838 


24,704,360 


1,712,367 


Pounds, 

1,921,532 

724,844 

5,979,190 

8.328,383 

30,473 

1,140,230 

7,«83,403 

11,38^,094 


37,143,824 


Boxes. 
l,Gaa,421 
144,047 


1,777,468 


3,172,934 
14,519,219 
12,«>i,  192 
10,498,370 
15,758 
607^608 
15,652,738 
29,445,779 
22,229,609 


108,208,367 


DoUint. 
34,359,805 
7,tM,817 


41,475,622 


PouwU, 
6,341,904 
1,346,848 

62,042,071 

5,909,080 

159,033,298 

31,044,308 


255,617,700 

l,009,v69 

6,542,085 

1,064,640 

834,711 


1920 


P(mnd9. 

»3,6U 

300,671 

43,258 

1,283,225 

1,479,766 

4,427,372 


8,827,806 


Barreli, 

274,358 

50 

1,250,033 

273,270 


1,707,711 


Pomndt. 

344,828 

783,068 

951,522 

1,821,002 

28,465 

150,260 

4,256,638 

1,542,473 


9,881,256 


Boxes. 
1,417,001 
100,903 


1,517,904 


Pounds. 

2,095,419 
14,903,218 

1, 45t),  849 

16,184,922 

323,156 

2,371,370 

1,021,910 
37,828,501 

8,153,»i 


76,138,770 


Dollars. 

10,915,050 

10,598,314 


21,514,273 


Pounds. 

2,»i7,9S» 

1,64)9,237 

25,420 

9,040,194 

113,643,709 

35,070,620 


162,496,168 

71,787 

10,OG4,6C.8 

1,893,793 

173,357 

1,333,770 


Per  cent  of  total. 


YearaadiogDaGL31 —  , 


1918        1919         1920 


p.«r. 

8.7 
5.7 


(1) 
85.6 


100.0 


57.2 


21.7 
21.1 


100.0 


34.4 
2-7 
6.9 


22.2 

33.8 


loao 


9U.5 
3.5 


100.0 


(0 

^.8 
2.1 
3.3 


18.0 
30.6 


100.6 


34.1 

05.9 


103.0 


3.1 
.2 

6.9 
1.5 

r,8.6 
19.7 


106i« 


8.7 
33.2 
2.7 


F.CL 
14.2 

6.6 
0) 

2.0 
20.6 
47.6 


loao 


9.3 

70.7 
20.0 


100.0 


5.2 
2.0 
16.1 
22.4 
.1 
3.1 
20.6 


ioa6 


91.9 
8.1 


10J.O 


2.9 
13.4 
11.3 

9.7 

'■^ 

14.4 
27.2 
20.6 


tM.0 


83.  S 
17.2 


100.0 


2.5 

.a 

20.4 

2.3 
62.2 
12.1 


to».o 


9.^ 

58.4 
17.6 
3.0 


P.eL 

10.1 

7.9 

.5 

14.5 

90.2 


100.0 


99.5 
15.2 


i«ao 


3.5 

7.9 

9.7 

IS.  4 

.3 

1.5 

43.1 

15.6 


loao 


»>  3 

0.7 


WOO 


2.8 
19.8 

1.9 

«.3 

.4 

3.0 

2.6 
37.0 
11. 0 


uo.o 


50.7 
49.3 


tfft.« 


1.7 
1.2 

6.6 
69.9 


190.0 


.4 

53.7 

10.7 

1.0 

7.6 
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Tablk  3dl. — DeMtiTuUion  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the  UniM  S tales , 

1918^1920— Confined, 


Article  and  coantry  to  wWcb 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Per  cout  of  total. 


Year  ending  Dee.  31- 


1918        1919        1920 


ysoETABLE  MATTER— Continued. 

Orain  and  crain  products — Contd. 
Corn — Continued. 

Mexico. 

Netherlands 

United  Kinj^dom 

Other  coontries 


Total. 


Wheat— 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  coontrfcs... 


Total. 


Wheat  floor— 

Bratll 

British  West  Indies 

Canada 

China 

Cuba 

Finland 

Germany 

Haiti 

Hongkong 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 


Hops: 

British  Oceania. . . 

Canada 

United  Kingdom. , 
Other  countries... 


Total. 


OH  cake  and  oil-cake  meal: 
Cottonseed- 
Belgium 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom... 
Other  countries 


Total., 


Bushels. 

2,7M,290 

46,004 

U,  658, 493 

3,688,151 


Bushels. 
188,887 
100,168 
948,493 
158,740 


Bushels. 
770,814 
423,604 
2,706,805 


P.ct. 

6.9 

.1 

80.2 

9.2 


P.et. 
1.2 


8.5 
1.4 


P.ct. 
4.3 
2.4 
15.2 
1.8 


39,899,091 


12,028,186 
26,498,421 
6,386,134 


16,337,436 


1,504 

^236,354 

43,146,559 

3,947^449 


111,177,103 


Barreis. 

596 

110,582 

01,045 

2 

541,564 


878 


2,929,005 


105,090 
192,086 

Philippine  Islands ,  22 

United  Kingdom 10,013,533 

Other  countries 7,752,797 


Total.. 


21,706,700 


Pounds. 
319,069 
749,603 
76,424 

2.525,356 


8,670,852 


691,800 
10,975,496 


11,667,296 


:i: 


Linseed  or  flaxseed— 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom I      15,422,881 

Other  countries !     70,532,001 

Total j      85,954,382 

iLess  than  0.05  of  1  per  cent. 


11,192,533 


24,476,490 

1.421,613 

27,590,718 


38,254,883 


134,003 

1,962,249 

44,818,552 

9,417,962 


17,761,420 


20,665,729 

14,811,672 

26,444,984 

8, 246, 213 

32,110,050 

10, 141 

299,211 

11,912,662 

77,388,545 

26,418,127 


100.0 

11.4 
23.8 
5.7 


100.0 


16.6 
1.0 
18.6 


H.7 


25.8 


0) 

2.0 
38.8 

3.6 


.1 

1.3 

30.3 

6.4 


UV).  0 


9.5 
0.8 

12.1 
3.8 

14.7 

.1 

5.5 

35.4 

12.1 


148,086,470 


218,287,334 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Barrels. 

279,  SM 

221.340 

7,316 

3,913 

1,408,098 

41,729 

42,324 

268,248 

10,597 

3,006,825 

2,528 

1,082,207 

45,715 

54,904 

10, 440, 148 

9,533,824 


.Barr^. 

623,198 

364,963 

25,250 

15,946 

1,389,990 
369,165 

1,077,675 
861,821 
192,936 

1,410,243 
107,024 
730,943 
160,935 
148,469 

3,435,239 

9,455,705 


.8 
2.5 


0) 


.5 

.9 

46.1 
35.7 


l.l 

.8 

'I. 

.2 

.2 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

39.5 

3G.0 


3.1 
1.3 
.1 
.1 

7.0 

1.9 

5.4 

1.8 

1.0 

7.1 

.5 

3.7 

.8 

.7 

17.8 

47.7 


26,449,881 


19,863,992  1    100.0      100.0 


100.0 


Pounds. 
244,487 

2,493,098 
12,623,653 

5,536,266 


Pounds. 
823,665 

1,968,821 
21,421,599 

1,409,970 


8.7 
20.4 

2.1 
68.8 


20,797,504 


25,624,055 


7,824,573 
200,605,481 


1,826,445 

35,412,218 

108,780,415 

349,540,669 

29,143,365 


028, 133, 166 


80,632,811 
46,023,678 
363,503 
104,614,268 
84,678,808 
37,548,415 


1,188,806 
247,767,183 
20,118,977 


9,616,175 
41,260,276 

6,080,530 
14,058,036 


340,045,982 


25,904,744 
42,135,337 


98,188,316 
42.425.875 
26,970,705 


100.0 


5.9 
94.1 


100.0 


17  9 

82.1 


1.2 
12.0 
60.2 
26.6 


3.2 
7.7 
83.6 
5.5 


100.0  I      100.0 


1.2 
31.9 


.3 

5.6 

16.5 

39.7 

4.8 


.3 

72.9 

5.9 


100.0 


22.8 
13.0 
.1 
29.6 
23.9 
10.6 


2.8 

12.1 

1.8 

4.2 


100.0 


11.0 
17.9 


41.7 

18.0 
11.4 
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Table  391. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the  United  States, 

19J5-jrp«(?— Continued. 


Article  and  country  to  whicSh 
consigned. 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918 


1019 


1920 


Per  cent  of  total. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918        1919        1930 


▼ZQETABLE  If  ATTER— Continued. 

Oils,  vegetable: 
Cottonseed- 


Argentina 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

Belgium 

Canada. 

ChUe 

Cuba. 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Rumania 

Sweden 

Turkey,  European. 
United  Kingdom... 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 


Total.. 


Tobacco,  leaf,  steniiand  trimmings: 

Belgium , 

British  Africa 

British  Oceania 

Canada 

China 

France 

French  Africa 

Oermany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS. 


Naval  stores: 
Rosin- 
Argentina , 

Austria-Hungary. . , 

Belgiiun 

Brazil 

Canada , 

Germany , 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia,  Bnropean. . 
United  Kingdom. . 
Other  coantnes... 


Total.. 


Turpentine,  spirits  of— 

Argentina 

Belgium 

British  Oceania 

Canada 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom... 
Other  countries 


Total. 


Pounds. 
922,335 


Founds. 
231,314 


48,116,625 
1,604,155 
9,805,509 


800,000 


1,966,500 
651,720 


672,000 


43,034,025 

44,730 

11,449,777 


1,613,034 

39,662,192 

491,621 

5,102,662 

7,352,315 

7,ai,541 

11,563 

9,:.' 1,748 

rH.-,.i)49 

iit,  :t:v.v)90 

2.1,1120 

l?,.]V2.'ii9 

i,27i,iJ43 

37,814,421 

63,450 
23,115,666 


Pound*. 

2,734,813 
1  i,yi0,019 

a.  L 31, 251 

.|,j,|»53,545 
1,113,985 
;,:i58,816 
■;.nS8,712 
.720,868 
:^, -57,311 

2J,m091 
-  n)2,789 

;m:  1^2, 804 

lo,-.K),457 

/  32, 750 

f  1177,366 

^,  156, 506 

1  J,  017,081 
'J  J  1.58, 926 

i;iri'»,735 


P.  a. 

P.et. 

0.8 

0.1 

.8 

40.4 

20.5 

1.3 

.3 

8.2 

2.6 

3.8 

.7 

3.7 

(«) 

1.7 

4.9 

.5 

.3 

15.7 

8.1 

(«) 

.6 

6.8 

.7 

36.1 

'I. 


19.6 

(«) 

12.1 


119,067,376 


193,133,201 


184,753,824 


100.0 


100.0 


8,567,544 
11,393,314 
28,409,427 
14,581,203 
65,497,745 

2,9^,749 


r.^u'.i,-29 


50,357,819 
3,723,740 


11,449,293 

4,638,371 

900,381 

183,555,420 

22,801,712 


M.^-.; 

-92 

.lJ,.tK^. 

-52 

!■.',>■.■. 

703 

1  i,.v.-. 

102 

-  J .  7  1 

41 

72 

32 

88 

■;,  ...11 

13 

f^'^,  't\i 

1167 

■J:i,-2<il 

m 

!;i,7^.T 

783 

iiA-i-'- 

161 

'-•  ■';_ 

^40 

67 

■^K  106,072 
U,V«),858 
1H,MJ1,000 


I  53,784 

224,923 

:  J6,643 

58,751 

12,558 

37,828 

,  130,428 

,143,130 

,218,403 

, -.51,474 

.719,659 

7^,974 

15,547 


2.1 
2.8 
6.5 
3.6 
16.1 
.7 


12.4 
.9 


2.8 

1.1 

.2 

45.1 

5.7 


6.6 
1.8 
1.7 
2.6 
1.9 

10.5 
1.1 
.6 
5.6 
.5 
8.8 
3.1 
1.8 
L9 

43.6 
7.9 


406,826,718 


776,678,135 


479,900,632 


100.0 


100.0  , 


Barrelt. 


97,750 
140,588 


26 


191,038 
280,993 


Bcarrds. 

116,708 

2,989 

14,623 

154,513 

71,316 

98 

18,470 

24,554 

45 

504,489 

301,822 


Barrels. 
136.345 
1179 
31,065 
146,965 
102,633 
31,310 
32,797 
11,463 


8.8 


12.5 
18.0 


(«) 


299,891 
371,680 


24.5 
86.2 


9.6 
.2 

L2 
12.8 

5.9 
(«) 

1.5 

2.0 

^7 
25.1 


779,027 


1,209,627 


1,164,328 


loao 


loao 


Gallons. 
183,702 


800,361 
1,134,122 


294,070 
1,304,832 


OdOons. 

528,391 

304,811 

137,611 

969,776 

10,716 

673,653 

6,220,048 

1,827,096 


OaUons. 

636,683 

293,337 

780,368 

864,297 

71,590 

499,330 

5,238,621 

1,114,198 


4.9 


21.5 
80.5 


7.9 
35.2 


5.0 
2.9 
1.3 
9.1 
.1 
6.3 
58.3 
17.0 


3,717,093 


10,672,102 


9,458,423 


100.0 


loao 


>  Austria  only 


s  Less  than  0.06  of  1  per  cent. 


1.6 

1.1 

1.7 

24.4 

.e 

S.4 
3.2 
4.7 
1.8 

12.4 
l.S 

18.7 
7.8 

.8 

3.3 
7.0 
1.1 

7.4 


100.0 


0.1 
2.7 
3.0 
3.5 
3.8 
12.0 

.0 
3.8 
0.2 
1.5 
0.1 

.7 
3.0 

.8 

33.0 

7.6 


loao 


1U7 

12.0 
&8 
2L7 
2L8 
LO 


25.8 
31.0 


loao 


0.7 

3.1 

8L8 

0.1 

.8 

4.0 

55^4 

11.7 
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TABL9  391. — Destination  of  principal  farm  vroducU  exported  from  the  United  8tat£$^ 

1918-:i9tO—Contm\ied . 


Article  and  country  to  which 
consigned. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS— continued. 


Lnmber: 
Flr- 

AnstraUa 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Japan 

Mexico 

New  Zealand 

Panama 

Pern 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total., 


Oak- 
Argentina. 

Canada 

France 

United  Khigdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total- 


Pine,  yellow,  long  leaf— 

Argentina 

Braxil 

Canada 

Cuba...: 

France 

Italy 

Mexico 

Panama 

Sjpain 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 


Total.. 


Bailroadtles: 

Canada 

Cuba 

France 

Honduras 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries... 


Total- 


Timber,  sawed: 

Pitch  pine,  long  leaf- 
Canada 

France 


Italy 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total- 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1018 


Mfeet. 

54,058 

1«,667 

28,488 

IS,  479 

80,026 

6,880 

4,163 

2,060 

00,830 

24,841 

38,800 


272,401 


2,770 

44,021 

768 

8,701 

8,270 


64,663  I 


17,002 

020 

1,845 

168,763 

167 

2,670 

30,206 

12,442 

330 

18,866 

2,010 

44,202 


200,022  I 


Number. 
1,680,127 
471,713 
20,053 
42,216 
817,332 
10,485 
221,047 


MJeel. 


632 
102 


10,028 
15,240 


35,802 


1010 


Mfeet. 
87,660 
27,846 
6,068 
40,544 
27,810 
7,870 
8,873 
18,231 


48,863 


801,144 


18,106 
42,700 
2,620 
70,015 
28,598 


1920 


Mfeet. 
72,144 
10,161 
23,068 
88,567 
63,165 
8,101 
5,055 
«,872 
57  086 
41,032 
74,462 


461,223 


4,540 

385 
38,615 
24,114 


167,987 


106,141 


78,978 

1,024 

1.106 

164,843 

0,406 

2,621 

84,896 

7^860 

7,707 

66,108 

16,304 

62,220 


437,773 


02,506 

0,002 

753 

254,050 

2,120 

2,010 

73,865 

10,511 

18,971 

43,680 

18,986 

106,902 


637,152 


Number. 
1,673,987 
310,224 
62,643 
64,463 
476,070 
2,001,094 
210,771 


2,681,823  4,600,902 


Mjeet. 

393 

8,433 

17,561 

100,133 

27,676 


154,186 


Number. 
022,547 
758,030 


282,027 

516,754 

1,220,570 

537,301 


4,246,238 


Mfeet. 

786 

5,950 

5,380 

74.017 

48,806 


134,930 


PcrcentoftotaL 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1018        1010        1920 


P.ct. 

20.2- 
6.1 

10.5 
4.0 

11.4 
2.5 
L5 
LI 

18.7 
8.0 

14.2 


100.0 


4.3 
68.1 

L2 
13.6 
12.8 


100.0 


6.0 

.3 

.6 

66.3 

.1 

.0 

10.1 

4.1 

.1 

6.1 

.7 

14.7 


100.0 


68.0 
17.6 
1.1 
1.6 
11.8 
.7 
8.3 


100.0 


1.5 
.5 


55.5 
42.5 


loao 


p.ct. 

12.6 
0.2 
2.0 

16.5 
0.2 
2.6 
1.3  i 
6.1  ' 

ILl  ; 

18.5 

16.0  1 


P.ct. 

16.0 
2.2 
5.1 

10.6 

14.  • 
L7 
LI 
LS 

12.7 
0.1 

16.7 


100.0  I 


8.8 
27.1 

L6 
44.0 
18.1 


100.0 


16.0 

.2 

.3 

35.4 

2.1 

.6 

8.0 

L7 

L8 

16.1 

8.7 

14.2 


86.6 
6.8 
L8 
L2 
10.1 
42.6 
4.5 


I 

.8i 

5.5  I 

tl.i\ 

64.0  1 

17.0  1 


100.0 


4.8 

4a4 

.4 

82.0 
22.0 


100.0 


14.  f 

L6 

.1 

40.0 

.3 

.8 

U.6 

Lf 

8.0 

6.S 

8.0 

17.2 


100.0  I      100.0 


2L7 
17.0 


6.6 

12.2 
29.0 
1Z6 


100.0  I      100.0 


.6 

4.4 
4.0 
64.0 
86.1 


100.0  I      100.0 
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Table' 302. — Origin  of  principal  farm   produeU   imported  into  the    United  States, 

1918-1920. 


Artieto  mud  ooontrj  of  origin. 


Qoantity. 


Year  eodins  Dec.  Si- 


ms 


1S19 


1020 


Per  cent  of  total. 


Year  ending  Dec.  SI- 


1918        1919        19a0 


ANIMAL  MATTBR. 

Cattle: 

Canada 

Mexico 

Other  ooontrles... 


Total.. 


Horses: 

Canada 

France 

Mexico 

Other  counties. 


TetaL. 


Cheese,  inohiding  stthstttntes: 

Argentina 

Canada 

Franoe 

Italy 

Netherlands. 

Switaeriand 

Ottier  oountrlfls 


Tetal.. 


Fibers,  animal: 
Silk.raw— 

China 

Italy 

Japan 

Omer  countries. 


TotaL. 


Wool,  class  1— 

AigenUna. 

Australia. 

Belgium 

British  South  Africa.. 

Canada 

Ctoile. 

China 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 


Total.. 


Wool,  class  2— 

Argentina. 

Canada 

China 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total., 


Number, 
249,310 
100,632 
2,653 


Number, 
650,004 
90,641 
1,860 


Number. 
316,669 
58,926 
8,629 


P.  a. 

70.7 

28.6 

.8 


P,<i, 

86.6 

14.1 

.8 


862,601 


612,396 


3,386 
211 
141 
131 


4,496 

11 

412 

76 


879,114 


4,084 
26 
178 
189 


100.0 


87.6 
6.6 
3.6 
S.4 


100.0 


90.0 

.2 

8.3 

l.f 


3,869 


4,994 


4,476 


100.0 


loao 


Poanit, 

6,689,181 

100,243 

642,010 

6,044 


S36,6a6 


Poufiia, 
6,043,010 

4,731,629 

680,867 

873,807 

4,947 

12,364 

485,600 


PaundB. 

9,871,816 
818,001 

1,683,119 
965,197 
863,405 
801,902 

1,076,286 


87.1 
1.8 
7.1 
.1 


4.4 


44.6 
41.8 
6.0 
S.3 

4.S 


7,6«S,044 


11,882,204 


16,993,725 


100.0 


100.0 


6,750,902 

6  603 

27,074,811 

34,237 


9,099,492 

1,866,807 

33,796,681 

125,038 


5,931,863 

1,111,132 

22,903,609 

111,770 


17.6 

82.4 
.1 


20.S 

4.2 

78.S 

.2 


32,866,453 


44,816,918 


30,068,374 


100.0 


100.0 


203,888,338 
66,117,777 


2.:»7:T25 
10;^^«.78O 

10pr.<^.3,f«6 

6,27+1,^75 

3Ji,rt76 

6,410,427 


11S,><M,446 

4^1.034,016 

itU.^lO 

61, 41-^1  1:80 

13,fXi<>,r^7 

li,'j:'^Ml7 
K..=i2^^l02 
I4.^:i4::«6 
l4,TW,<f25 
4V,»:^1.:^ 

c,n:.j  »34 


71,910,150 
37,371,888 

1,249,998 
17,296,456 

7,638,813 

14,514,334 

525,409 

25,631 

28,967,677 

29,767,584 

3,184,401 


64.4 

17.4 


13.7 
.7 
2.9 
2.8 
1.7 

4.7 
1.7 


36.6 

IS.  8 
.1 

15.4 
S.6 
3.6 
8.6 
4.3 
4.4 

14.9 
1.7 


878,910,875 


834,099,538 


212,393,240 


100.0 


100.0 


2,357,025 

709,649 

1,205,567 

60,280 

6,192,218 


2,067,101 

660,924 

642,970 

3,882,806 

8,081,171 


1,347,067 
199,247 
2,863,800 
3,063,162 
3,881,918 


22.4 

6.7 

11.5 

.6 

68.8 


14.0 

4.4 

4.3 

22.8 

64.6 


10,524,639 


14,844,972 


11,365,194 


100.0 


100.0 


Wool,  Class  3— 

Argentina 

British  East  Indies. 

British  South  Africa 

Chfle 

China 

Bussia  (Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean)  

Turkey,  Asiatic 

Turkey  ^European 

United  Kingdom 

O  ther  cou  nt  ries 


15,068,216 

9,575 

4,442,103 

8,196,911 

31,198,498 

2,739,987 


7,636,569 


14,045,112 

66,218 

2,386,267 

13,274,457 

29,813,744 

1,539,889 

1,353,398 

2,931,914 

19,044,860 

12,492,475 


Total I      69,291,868 


96,948,324 


1,764,692 
365,900 
674,041 

3,715,570 
11,763,921 

2,660,565 
2,810,036 
2,349,343 
6,380,016 
3,397,123 


21.7 
(») 
6.4 
11.8 
45.0 

4.0 


11.1 


14.5 

.1 
2.5 
13.7 
80.8 

1.6 

1.4 

3.0 

19.6 

12.8 


36,870,207  1    100.0       100.0         100.0 


P.rf. 
83.6 
15.5 
1.0 


100.0 


91.2 

.6 

4.0 

4.2 


100.0 


61.7 
5.1 
9.9 
0.2 
6.4 
&.0 
6.7 


100.0 


19.7 

3.7 

76.2 

.4 


100.0 


33.9 

17.6 

.6 

8.1 

3.6 

6.8 

.2 

0) 

13.6 

14.6 

1.6 


100.0 


11.9 

1.8 

2S.2 

27.0 

34.1 


100.0 


4.9 
l.O 
1.9 

10.4 
32.3 

7.4 
7.g 
6.5 
17.8 
9.5 


iLoes  than  0.05  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  392. — Oriffin  of  pHneipal  farm   produeU  imported  into  the    United   States, 

i9f^i9fO— Continued. 


Articto  and  country  of  origin. 


AmMAL  MATTER— oontlnned. 

Hides  and  atdns  otber  than  fmr 
Catlaklns- 

Anentina 

Btfgiiun 


Denmark 

East  Indies 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Unitea  Kingdom. . 
Other  ooantries... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Deo.  31— 


1918 


486,134 


1,031,009 


3,384,383 
30,947 


863,679 


12,fr43 
1,923,968 


Cattle  hide»- 

Azventina 

Belgium 

Braeil 

Canada 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba. 

Eastlndiea 

France 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom.. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Other  countries... 


7,582,723 


89,072,009 


Total. 


Goatskins— 

Aden 

Africa  n.e.s 

Argentina 

Bradl 

BtitishAfrka 

China 

East  Indies 

France 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom.. 

VeneKuehk 

Other  coon  tries.., 


Total. 


Shemskins— 

Aden 

Argentina 

Brazil 

British  India 

British  Oceania 

British  Soutii  Africa. 

Canada 

China 

France 

Russia,  Earopean 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 


Total. 


12,748,697 
19,263,175 
£,124,640 
7,522,824 
10,985,264 
1,522,893 


22,976,876 
37,258 
27,459 

35,541,069 
2, 753, 236 

13,485,670 


221,051,070 


MXt-i  760 
:'.\,  172 

2.  r2f.,  191 

a,>»i.  300 

3,  I  I'll  J. 191 
13,.SJI,^'»54 
32.  41  ri.  710 

i      '30 

2  99 

39 

46 

57 


62, 3«3, 549 


^^--■,  (91 
fl,"M,  101 

l*>v\  J49 

2,7S'j,a44 

2;i,  IMK>,  1)44 

5,  WA7.  «9 

7^H.  .^ 
],V21.')08 

Z4K,  <H0 


373,506 

570,778 

4,529,639 


03,464,351 


1919 


Potmit, 
4,467,257 
731,686 
5,280,116 
4,086,657 

94,046,701 
4,500,538 


7,737,059 
2,012,338 
1,604,878 
9,949,296 


64,555,521 


146,103,225 

174,066 

29,517,585 

43,062,218 

7,748,834 
14,979,377 
12,500,062 
14,350,871 

7,701,942 

93,351 

26,288,312 

4,031,983 

5, 370, 120 
48,294,465 

7,922,391 
39,143,489 


407,282,271 


6,726,235 
2,385,158 
7,474,336 
6,606,837 
7,931,326 
15,217^301 
62,772,369 
1,848,224 
3,315,966 
4,432,373 
2,813,980 
12, 132, 689 


133,656,814 


2  191 

16,  ^.M.  103 
3,  1 7:..  161 

r,  i  tr>.  1)27 

2,M7i'.764 
.<1<K  5194 
7h.  423 

9       rf6 

2  07 

14  167 


86,031,819 


1920 


Ptjunds, 
2. -7;:.  764 
92 
2  49 

2       m 
7.7'i\  m 

7..«3 

3.  if's.  ^8 

l.iS'ii,  U2 

Hlc.  120 

5  29 


35,132^286 


113,11 
13 

19,48 

2r,56 
4  76 
9,97 
6,54 
9,04 
7^13 
1,99 
7,06 
2,42 
1,90 

25,90 
4,73 

33,51 


275,324,507 


4,301,269 

2,365,373 

2,898,427 

4,894,496 

3,938,276 

19,061,548 

29,295,295 

816,287 

1,633,663 

1,865,025 

1,650,788 

7,494,211 


80,204,637 


1,352,834 

13,679,809 

2,420,531 

4,981,618 

23,880,470 

4,678,403 

8,111,231 

600,878 

653,980 

40,240 

11,950,393 

830,733 

14^567,861 


82,748,081 


Per  cent  of  total. 


Year  ending  Deo.  81— 


1918        1919        1930 


P.ct. 

5.8 


13.6 


43.3 
.4 


11.4 


.2 
25.3 


100.0 


4a  3 


5.8 
8.7 
2.3 
3.4 
5.0 
.7 


ia4 

S. 

1.2 
6.1 


100.0 

1.4 

.1 

3.7 

4.7 

6.1 

22.1 

52.0 

4.6 

.4 

1.2 

4.7 


loao 


L2 

17.3 

1.9 

5.3 

47.7 

11.3 

1.6 

2.9 

.5 


.7 
1.1 
8.6 


IOOlO 


P.  a, 

6.9 

1.1 

8.2 

6.3 

37.2 

7.1 


12.0 
3.1 
2.6 

15.5 


loao 


35.9 

10.6 
1.9 
3.7 
3.1 
3.5 
1.9 

1.0 
1.3 
11.9 
1.9 
9.6 


100.0 


5.0 
1.8 
5.6 
4.9 
5.9 
1L4 
47.0 
1.4 
2.5 
3.3 
2.1 
9.1 


X9 

18.4 
8.7 
5.5 

19.9 

8.7 

6.3 

2.4 

.4 

.1 

11.7 
2.9 

17.1 


loao 


1  Less  tlian  0.05  o  il  par  cent. 


P.ct. 
8.2 
3.1 
7.7 
6.4 
21.9 
23.3 
0) 
8.8 
3.9 
2.3 
15.4 


100.0 


41.1 

.1 

7.1 

10.0 

1.7 

3.6 

2.4 

3.3 

2.6 

.7 

2.6 

.9 

.7 

9.4 

1.7 

12.1 


100.0 


5.4 
2.9 
3.6 
8.1 
4.9 
23.  S 
30.5 
1.0 
2.0 
2.3 
2.1 
9.4 


100.0  ;     100.0 


1.6 

16.5 

2.9 

6.0 

28.9 

5.7 

3.8 

.7 

.8 

0) 

14.4 

1.0 

17.7 


100.0 
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Table  392. — Origin  of  principal  farm   products   imported  into   the    Uniled  8tala, 

191S-J920— Continue 


1 

1 

1 
Article  and  country  of  origin.       i 

Quantity. 

PercentoCtotiL 

Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

Year  ending  Dec  »- 

1 

'          1918 

1 

1919 

Putinds. 
69,990,057 
158,713, »98 
30, 199, 700 
44,*>05,:m 
46,4^4,529 
1^0S7,27l 
7,2^7,OtH 

1920 

1918 

1919 

19» 

VEGETABLE  MATTER. 

Cocoa,  crude: 

BratU 

Pounds. 
66,007,884 
93  473  106 
61  535,501 
38,099,255 
68,920,773 

Povndt. 
60,  F^?"^  *-^H 
82,(            1 
34,( 

61] 
12  1 
13,4.    -.J 

16,i^Hi,tj47 
20,1st.,  22i) 

P.et. 
1&3 
26.0 
14.3 

ia6 

19.1 

.T 

6.5 
5.1 

P.et. 

17.9 

4a6 

7.7 

1L4 

1L9 

.3 

L9 

2.7 

6.6 

P.  a. 

17.6 

British  West  Africa 

2L9 

British  West  Indies 

UlI 

Dominican  Republic 

lis 

Ecuador * 

17.8 

Pmtueal 

15 

United  Kingdom 

478,421 
23,318,711 
18,126,110 

3.9 

Venezuela 

4S 

Other  countries     j» 

&9 

Total 

359,959,761 

391,397,309 

343,666,812 

loao 

loao 

mo 

Coffee: 

Brasil 

599,991,374 

195,259,324 

118,909,462 

4  766,528 

19,849,230 



787,312,293 

131 -15 

15(             »3 
«             » 
2J..  "..,    ^ 

1  .  « 
10J1,777      tl 

4i'.iH-:.>-a 
2C',  ^i\i,  nii 

785,810,689 

150  **^  **^l 
194            16 
28            \l 
19            \5 
1            16 
65            A 
29. -1    .14 
13.  -H-^.  h/4 

57.0 

18.6 

1L3 

.5 

1.9 

5.1 
.6 

SOLO 

9.9 
1L3 
4.8 
X2 

eae 

Central  American  States  and 
British  Honduras 

113 

Colombia 

l&O 

East  Indies 

2.3 

Mexico 

LS 

Netherlands 

(I)              .1 

Veneeuela 

53,654,080 
53  459,694 
6,321,809 

^^2 
3.2 
1.9 

5.1 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Other  countries 

13 
.9 

Total 

1,052,201,501 

1,333,564,067 

1,297,439,310 

100.0 

100.0  1      100.0 

Fibers,  vegetable: 
Cotton- 
British  India 

1,665,279 
63,521,663 
22,993,541 

4,403,303 

4,927,097 
86  485,327 
30,890,061 
20,213,172 
18,545,720 
141296,991 

7,044,100 
179,884,406 
38,084,625 
25,456,455 
14,006,601 
35,608,191 

1.5 
56.4 
20.4 

8.9 

"*i7.'8* 

2.8 
49.3 
17.6 
11.5 

ia6 

8:2 

13 

EffVDt         

60.0 

mSioo.::::::::::::::;:::::: 

117 

Peru          

&5 

TTnitml  "Kirwdnm     

4,7 

Other  countries 

20,100,316 

1L8 

Total     

112,684,092 

17A  ^RR  36S 

299,994,378 

100.0 

100.0 

1(10.0 

Flax- 
Belgium 

Canada 

Russia,  European 

Long  ions.       Long  tons. 

4,683*               1,870 

2,602                      21 
304                 1,510 
467                 1,501 

Long  tons. 

52 

3,872 

'386 

319 

2,163 

4 

58.8        31.0 

81.8            .5 

8.9        34.2 

6.0        33.9 

.8 
57.0 
5.7 

United  Kindgom 

Other  countries 

Total 

Jute  and  jute  butts- 
British  East  Indies 

4.7 
8L8 

7,856                 4,420 

6,791 

100.0      100.0 

100.0 

71,309 
105 

61,966 
'366 

94,888 
1,351 

99.9  1      (MA 

98.0 

Other  countries 

.1 

.6 

1.4 

Total 

71,414 

62,332 

96,039 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Manila  fiber- 
Philippine  Islands 

78,305 
478 

68,044 
492 

66,675 
791 

99.4 
.6 

99.3 
.7 

98.8 

Other  countries 

1.2 

Total 

78,783               68,536 

67,466 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sisal  prass— 

Mexico 

139,351 
12,525 

133,591 
10,061 

164,187 
16,572 

91.8 
8.2 

92.4 
7.6 

9a8 

Other  countries 

9.2 

Total 

151,876 

144,542 

180,759 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Bananas: 

British  West  Indies 

Bunches, 
3,033,262 

23,470,560 

972,426 

4,652,004 

120,776 

Bunches. 
6,912,779 

24,293,461 

1,515,832 

4,094,940 

176,088 

Bunches. 
7,143,128 

27,006,605 

1,697,020 

2,679,164 

793,655 

9.4 

72.8 

8.0 

14.4 

.4 

18.7 

65.7 
4.1 

18.2 

Central  American  States  and 
British  Honduras 

68.7 

Cuba    

4.8 

South  America 

6.8 

Other  countries 

2.0 

Total 

32,249,028 

36,903,095 

39,310,562 

100.0 

1    100.0 

100.0 

^  Lass  than  0.05  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  892. — Origin  of  principal  farm  products  imported  into  the   United  Statu, 

1918-1920— Continued, 


Article  and  country  of  origin. 


VEQETABLE  MATTER— COnUnued. 


Walnutr 

Ohina 

France. 

Italy 

Tunay,  Asiatic. 
Other  countries.. 


Total. 


Oils,  vegetable: 
OUve,  edible- 
France 

Italy 

Spam 

Otlier  countries. 


Total. 


Soya  bean  ml— 

China 

Japanese-China. 

Japan 

Otner  countries. 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918 


Pounds. 
1,8(0,248 
6,562,004 
900^196 


3,658,871 


1919 


Powndi. 
7,060,192 
8,519,292 
6,360,438 


9,536,060 


13,011,404  {      81,496,977 


1920 


Pounds. 

6,701,481 
14,718,220 

5,411,383 
161,685 

4,908,103 


31,890,832 


Per  cent  of  totaL 


Year  ending  Dec.  81— 


1918        1919        1920 


P,et, 
14.5 
50.4 

•    7.0 


28.1 


100.0 


OaUons. 
88,088  I 
6,729  1 
65,895  I 
11,449 


OaUont. 
183,124 
251.902 

8,557,416 
31.094 


171,161  ;        9,024,136 


GoUons, 

382,040 

1,124,041 

2,420,592 

152,138 


51.5 
8.8 

38.6 
6.7 


4,078,811  :    100.0 


Pounds.      I 

13,538,334  | 

230,839,925  | 

91,605,233 

656 


Pounds, 
11,230,292 
99,042,642 
84,218,232 
1,317  255 


Pounds.     I 

2,484,191 

57,426,720 

62,301,232 

1  607 


4.0 
68.7 
27.3 
(0 


Total. 


Opium: 

Turlcey,  Asiatic  and  European . 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Seeds: 

Flaxseed  or  linseed- 
Argentina 

British  India 

Canada 

United  Kingdom . 
Otlier  countries . . . 


335,9S4,148  ,     105,808,421 


\    112,213,750  I    100.0 


121,324 
38,297 


159,621 


641, 187 
40,207 

48,878 


730,272 


Total. 


Grass  seed — clover- 
Canada  

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Other  countries . . 


Total. 


Sugar,  raw  cane: 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. 
Dutch  East  Indies . . . 
Philippine  Islands . . . 

South  America 

Other  countries 


ToUl. 


Bushels. 

9,668,119 

11,088 

3,240,(M3 

21 

55,205 


12,974,476 


Pounds. 
7,209,330 
631,911 


1,328,716 
350,010 


9,519,966 


Bushels. 
12,353,932 


1,270,132 
"*463,'i26' 


14,036,184 


187,978 
4,763 
18,546 


211,277 


Bushels. 
22,778,359 


1,637,813 
*  "225*618 


24,641,190 


Pounds. 

10,870,385 

8,530,878 

27,517 

4,639,318 

973,900 


25,041,998 


Pounds. 
4,379,656 

12,198,012 
1,505,692 
5,095,882 
2,307,840 


25,487,082 


4,953,689,419 

4,831,020 

3,272 

135,602,975 

20,429,746 

43,284,440 


6,686,141,983 
7,989,541 
30,963,112 
175,872,529 
35,040,367 
83,682,943 


5,166,840,872 


Tea: 


Canada '  2,294,155 

China !  14,202,680 

East  Indies 60,364,828 

Japan 56,436,650 

United  Khagdom 381,799 

Other  countries ;  738,089 


Total I    134,418,201 

'Less  than  0.05  of  1  per  cent. 


7,019,690,475 


8,028,668,075 


2,257,012 
10,557,986 
26,987,615 
39,959,916 
534,647 
665,745 


80,962,920 


5.762,152,794 
184,  on,  693 
546,193,950 
291,716,240 
522,999,268 
721,534,130 


1,644,840 
10,624,821 
31,384,587 
29,749,891 
13,931,177 

2,911,349 


90,246,615 


76.0 
24.0 


loao 


74.5 

.1 

25.0 

'\4 


loao 


75.7 
6.6 


14.0 
3.7 


100.0 


95.9 
.1 

0) 
2.6 
.6 
.8 


loao 


1.7 

lao 

44.9 

42.0 

.3 

.5 


loao 


p.  a. 

22.5 
27.0 
20.2 


30.3 


100.0 


2.0 

2.8 

94.8 

.4 


100.0 


5.7 

50.6 

43.0 

.7 


100.0 


87.8 
5,5 
6.7 


100.0 


88.0 
'9.'i' 
"i'9" 


100.0 


43.4 
34.1 
.1 
18.5 
3.9 


100.0 


95.2 

[4 

2.5 
.5 
1.3 


100.0 


2.8 
13.0 
33.3 
49.4 

.7 
.8 


100.0 


P.cf. 
21.0 
46.2 
17.0 
.5 
15.8 


loao 


9.4 
27.6 
59.8 

8.7 


100.0 


2.3 
51.2 
46.6 
0) 


100.0 


89.0 
2.2 
8.8 


loao 


92.4 
**6.*6 

**i.6 


10a  0 


17.2 
47.9 
5.9 

2ao 

9.0 


loao 


71.8 
2.3 
&8 
3.6 
6.5 
9.0 


100.0 


1.8 
11.8 
34.8 
33.0 
15.4 

3.2 


100.0 
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Table  392.— Or^n   of  principal  farm   producU  imported  into  the   United  8taie$, 

191S-19t0— Continued, 


Artkie  and  oountiy  of  origiii. 


YBQETABLE  MA TTEBr— Continued. 


TobBCCo  leaf: 
Wrapper- 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Netherlands 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Other  leaf- 
Cuba  

Dominican  Republic. 

Oennany 

Greece 

Turkey,  Asiatic 

Turkey,  European . . . 
Other  countries 


Quantity. 


Year  ending  Deo.  31— 


1918 


P<mni9. 
6,984,516 
1,315 
327,269 


7,313,100 


20,490,964 
18,953,663 


17,496,046 
23,880 


19,236,473 


Total I      76,201,015 


rOKEST  FBODUCTS. 


India  rubber,  crude: 

Belginm 

Braiil 

Canada 

Central  American  States 

British  Honduras 

East  Indies 

France 

Mexico 

Other  South  America 

Portugal 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Poundt. 


and 


40,332,620 
2,712,336 

387,144 
265,040,618 

160,318 
2,185,809 
3,500,744 

A24,424 
6,627,165 
4,489,130 


Total '    325,989,308 


Wood: 

Cabinet  wood.  mahogany- 
British  Africa 

Central  American  States  and 

British  Honduras 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total.. 


Boards,  deals,  planks,  and  other 
sawed  lumber— 


Mfeet. 
6,353 

22,971 

10,711 

77 

3,986 


44,098 


Canada.. 
Other  countries . 


.!        1,183,015 
.1  23,012 


Total.. 


Wood  pulp: 

Canada 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Other  countries. 


1,206,027 

Long  torn. 
508,061 


5,134 

700 

2,843 


TotaL. 


516,258 


1919 


Pounds. 
6,504,615 
109,723 
539,804 


7, 154, 142 


21,969,643 
6,433,478 


20,702,622 
11,878,239 
3,094,792 
14,131,362 


78,210,136 


Pounds. 

665,001 

58,845,384 

5,320,540 

448,827 

390,884,666 

2,410,319 

968,242 

6,965,752 

87,422 

60,251,894 

9,097,474 


585,940,421 


If/ett. 
13,849 

18,556 

5,610 

656 

4,007 


42,678 


1,119,244 
24,943 


1,144,187 

Long  tons. 
461,392 


11,168 
76,410 
18,902 


567,872 


1930 


Pounds. 
2,108,664 
7,720,255 
102,106 


9,925,025 


23,616,999 

4,054,261 

99,818 

9,023,777 

18,856,091 
2,960,815 

11,841,997 


70,453,758 


Pounds. 
1,437,642 
36,961,973 
371,884 

2D0.383 
42J,30ljJ08 
a,^itf4.t)62 
900,411 
B,3lS.l57 
2. 188, 747 
75,2517.018 

u.oaajwi 


666,546,136 


Mfeet. 
9,521 

26,534 
6,350 
5,088 
5,114 


53,607 


1,309,260 
29,270 


1,338,530 

Long  tons. 
584,584 
7,924 
30,560 
139,748 
46,398 


809,194 


Per  cent  of  totaL 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


1918        1919        1920 


P.d. 
96.5 

4.5 


100.0 


26.9 
24.9 


23.0 
0) 


25.2 


100.0 


P.  a. 


12.4 
.8 

.1 
81.8 

.1 

.7 
LI 

.1 
2.0 
L4 


100.0 


14.4 

82.1 

24.3 

.2 

9.0 


100.0 


98.1 
1.9 


100.0 


96.4 


1.0 
.1 
.5 


100.0 


P.et. 

9a9 

1.5 
7.6 


loao 


28.1 
8.2 


26.5 
1Sl2 
4.0 
18.0 


loao 


P.et. 

0.1 

ILO 

1.0 

.1 

73L9 

.4 

.3 

L3 

0) 

1L2 

L8 


100.0 


P.et, 
21.2 
77.8 
1.0 


82.4 

43.5 

13.1 

L5 

9.6 


100.0 


8L2 


2.0 
13.5 
3.3 


100.0 


^  Less  than  0.05  of  1  per  oent. 


100.0 


3S.5 

5.8 

.1 

12.8 

36.8 
4.2 

16.8 


100.0 


P.et. 

as 

6.5 
.1 

(0 

74.9 

.6 

.2 

LI 

.4 

13.3 

2.6 


100.0 


l&l 

50.4 
12.1 
9.7 
9.7 


100.0;      100.0 


97.8  ' 
2.2  , 


97.8 
2.2 


100.0 


72.2 
LO 
3.8 

17.3 
5.7 


100.0 
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Table  393. — Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  agricultural  products  1859-1920, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign  Commoroe  and  NaTigation  of  the  United  States.    All  values  are  gold.] 
[In  round  thousands,  1.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Agricultural  exports.^ 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


Domestic. 


Total. 


Pec 

cent- 
age  of 
au  ex- 
ports. 


For- 
eign. 


Agricultural  im- 
ports.^ 


Total. 


Per 
cent- 
age  of 
sSim- 
perts. 


of 

agrioultn- 

raL  exports 

(+)  or  of 

inmorts 


Forest  products. 


Exports. 


Do- 
mestic. 


For- 
eign. 


Im- 
ports. 


of  ex- 
ports 
(+)orof 
Imports 


Average: 

18S^1856... 
1867-1861... 
186»-1866... 
1867-1871... 
1872-1876... 
I8n-1881... 

1882-1896... 
1887-1891... 
1802-1896... 
1807-1901... 
1902-1006... 
1907-1911... 

1912-1916... 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1(H6 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year* 

1918 

1919 

1920  (pre- 
liminary) 


r*oi4- 

»and$. 

$164, 89& 
215,709 
148,866, 
260,713; 
396,666 
801,351 

557,473 
573,287 
638,748 
827,566 
879, 541' 
975,399 


Per 
cent, 
8a9 
81.1 
75.7 
76.9 
78.5 
8a4 

76.3 
74.7 
78.0 
65.9 
50.5 
53.9 


Thorn- 


1,2.56,452;      46.1 


•8,060 
10^174 
9,288 
8»638 
8,853 
8»632 

9,840 
6,982 
8,446 
10,962 
11,922 
12,126 

24,275 


Tkeu- 

$77,847 
121,018 
132,222 
179,774 
263,156 
206,384 

8U,706 
366,960 
896^832 
STB,  560 
487,881 
684,671 

924,699 


P» 
cent, 
29.1 
88.2 
0.0 
42.3 
46.5 
5a4 

4A.8 
43.3 
SI.  6 
60.2 
46.3 
45.2 


Mnds, 
$95,108 
104,885 
36,988 
79,477 
142,364 
833,600 

266,106 
213, 319 
348,868 
461,978 
408,588 
352,954 


60.1+    866,028 


951,628 
857, 114 
878,481 
859,160 
826,905 

976,047 

1,051,405 

1,017,396 

906,238 

871,158 

1,030,794 
1,060,627 
1,123,652 
1,113,974 

1,476,938 
1,518,071 
1,968,253 
2,280,466 

2,756,665 
4,107,159 

3,466,620 


65.2 
63.2 
63.1 
50.5 
55.4 

56.7 
56. 
55. 
56. 

6ao 

51.2 
48. 
46.8 
47.8 

54.3 
36. 
3L6 
39.1 

46.6 
68.0 

42.9 


11,293 
10,308 
13,606 
12,625 
12, 317 

10,856 
11,614 
10,299 
9,586 
14,470 

14,665 
12,108 
15,029 
17,72fl 

84,«20' 
42,088 
87^640 
89,553 

73,969 
12^681 

105^817 


391,031 
413,745 
466,199 
401,435 
553,851 

654,176 
626,837 
639,690 
638,613 
687,500 

680,205 
783,457 
815,301 
924,247 

910,786 
1,180,705 
1,404,972 
1,618,874 

1,671,196 
2,882,880 

8,011,368 


47.6 
46.8 
44.5 
40. 

49.6 

46.2 

48.7 
45.2 
48.7 
44.2 


Tlunir 
mndt. 
$6,819 
9,996 
7^366 
11,775 
17,907 
17,579 

24,705 
26,061 
29,276 
45,961 
63,585 
88,764 

92,129 


Thtm- 
Mfids. 
$694 
962 
798 
691 
960 
553 

1,417 
1,443 
1,707 
3,283 
3,850 
6,488 

5,563 


Tkow- 
sandi. 
$3,256 
6,942 
8,511 
14,813 
19,728 
22,006 

34,253 
39,647 
45,001 
52,327 
79,885 
137,051 


Thou- 

mnds, 

+  •4,287 

+    4,015 

-  347 

-  2,347 

-  862 
-3,874 

-  8,181 

-  12,144 

-  14, 107 

-  8,083 

-  12,451 

-  41,799 


185,390-  87,698 


44.5  + 
47.4  + 

45.0  + 
4&8  + 


54.4 
64.1 
68. 
56.0 

66.1 
0L3 

67.0 


570,990 
468,677 
435,787 
410,350 
285,370 

432,728 
480,182 
488,005 
274,210 
196>119 

865,254 
279, 2n 
8^,881 
20^466 


600,571 
+    870,454 

600,921 
+    701,144 

+1,160,428 
+1,886^889 

+  561,069 


55,369 
48,929 
58,734 
70,086 
63,199 

76,975 
92,949 
90,362 
72,442 
85,030 

103,039 
108,122 
124,836 
106,979 

52,554 
68,155 
68,919 
87,181 

88,022 
150,324 

191,848 


3,599 
3,609 
2,865 
4,177 
3,790 

4,809 
5,500 
4,570 
4,983 
9,802 

7,587 
6,413 
^432 
4,518 

5,089 
4,364 
11,172 
6,066 

5,881 
6,809 

10,350 


57, 144 
59,187 
71,478 
79,619 


96,462 
122,421 

97,733 
123,920 
178,872 

162,312 
172,523 
180,502 
155,261 

165,849 
252,851 
322,699 
385,033 

279,605 
374,455 

521,332 


1,826 
6,649 
9,879 
5,356 
-25,681 

14,678 
23,972 
2,801 
46,495 
84,040 

51,686 
57,988 
48,235 
43,765 

-108,207 
-180,331 
-242,609 
-241,787 

-185,692 
217, 232 

-819,134 


^  Not  including  forest  products. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

CROP  SUMMARY. 

The  December  estimates  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop 

of  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  (based  on  prices  paid  to  farmers  on  Dec.  1)  of  imp^tant 
crops  of  the  United  States  in  1921,  1920,  and  1919,  based  on  the  reports  of  the  correspondents  and 
of  tne  Bureau,  are  as  follows  (1919  figures  revised): 

Table  394. — Crop  summary,  1921,  1920,  and  1919, 


Crop. 


Acreage. 


Production. 


Per  acre. 


Total. 


Unit. 


Farm  value  Dec.  1. 


Per  unit. 


TotaL 


103, 
101, 
97, 

40, 
60, 

19, 
21, 
25, 

62, 
61, 
75, 

^> 
42, 
40, 

I: 

6, 


Com: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Whiter  wheat: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Spring  wheat: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

All  whout: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Oars: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Barley: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Eye: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Buckwheat: 

1921: 

1920 

1919 

Flaxseed: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Rice: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Potatoes: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Sweet  potatoes: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Hay,  tame: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Hay,  wild: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

AUhay: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Tobacco: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Cotton: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Cotton  seed: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1  Pounds  per  acre  and  cents  per 
770 


58, 
68, 
56, 

15, 
15, 
17, 

74, 
73, 

74, 

1, 

1, 
1 


35, 
33, 


850,000 
699,000 
170,000 

702,000 
016,000 
494,000 

706,000 
137,000 
200,000 

408,000 
143.000 
694.000 

826,000 
491,000 
359,000 

240,000 
600,000 
720,000 

228,000 
409,000 
307.000 

671,000 
701,000 
700,000 

165.000 
757,000 
503,000 

911,000 
336,000 
063,000 

815,000 
657,000 
.'>42,000 

066.000 
992,000 
941,000 

742,000 
101.000 
888,000 

483,000 
787,000 
150,000 

225,000 
S8.H,000 
038,000 

435,000 
960.000 
951,000 

509,000 
878,000 
566,000 


29.7 
31.5 
28.9 

13.7 
15.3 
15. 1 

las 
las 

8.2 

13.7 
13.6 
12.8 

28.7 
36.2 
29.3 

20.9 
24.9 
22.0 

13.7 
13.7 
12.0 

2L0 
18.7 
20.6 

7.0 
6.1 

4.8 

40.1 
39.0 
39.5 

9a9 
lia3 
91.2 

92.6 
104.8 
103.2 

L39 
L51 
1.52 


1.11 
1.07 

1.30 
1.43 
L41 

740.4 
807.3 
751  1 

1124.5 
U78.4 
»  161. 6 


3,080,372,000 
3,208,584,000 
2,811,302,000 

587,032,000 
610,597,000 
760,377,000 

207,861,000 
222,430,000 
207,602,000 

794.893,000 
833,027,000 
967,979,000 

1,060.737,000 
1,496,281,000 
l,l»4,03O,000 

151,181,000 
189,332.000 
147,606,000 

57,918,000 
60,490,000 
76,483,000 

14,079.000 
13,142,000 
14,399,000 

8,112,000 
10,774,000 
7,256,000 


Bush.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


86,516.000  ...do. 
52,066,000  ...do. 
41,985,000  ...do. 

346,823,000  !...do. 
403,296.000  ...do. 
822,867,000  ...do. 

98,660,000  '...do. 
108,925.000  ...do. 
97,i26,000  ...do. 

81,567,000  !  Ton.. 
87,855,000  I... do. 
86,350,000  ...do. 


pound. 


15,235,000 
17,460,000 
18,401,000 

96,802,000 
105,315,000 
104,760,000 

1,076,418,000 
1,582,225,000 
1,465,481,000 

7,963,641 
13,439,603 
11,420,763 

3.704,000 
5,970,000 
5,074,00) 


...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

Lb... 
...do.. 
...do., 

Bale. 
...do. 
...do., 

Ton.. 
...do. 
...do. 


CenU, 
42.3 
67.0 
134.5 

05.2 
14&6 
2ia6 

85.8 
13a  4 
23a9 

92.7 
143.7 
214.9 

30.3 
43.0 
7a4 

42.2 

n.8 

120.6 

7a2 
126.8 
133.2 

81.2 
128.3 
146.1 

144.6 
176.7 
43H.3 

95.3 
119.1 
266.6 

ULl 
114.6 
159.6 

88.1 
113.4 
134.4 

$12.13 
$^7. 76 
$20.08 

$0.63 
$11.35 
$i6.50 

$11.27 
$16. 70 
$19. 45 

19.9 
21.2 
39.0 

116.2 
>  13.0 
•35. 0 

$29.15 
$26.00 
$72.65 


DoOan, 
1,302,070,000 
2,150,332,000 
3,780,507,000 

558,725,000 

907,291,000 

1,600,805,000 

178,343.000 
280,972.000 
479,251,000 

737,008,000 
1,197,263,000 
2,060,056,000 

321,540,000 
688,3:1,000 
833,922,000 

63,788,000 
135.083,000 
178,080,000 

40,680,000 
76,093.000 
100,573,000 

ll,43«,000 
16,863,000 
21,032,000 

11,732,000 
19,039,000 
31,802,000 

34,802,000 
62,036,000 
lU,  913,000 

886,192,000 
461,778,000 
614,856,000 

80,910,000 
117,834.000 
130,514,000 

989,093,000 
1,560.235.000 
1,734,085,000 

101,083,000 
198,115,000 
303,639.000 

1.090,776.000 
1,758,350,000 
2,037,724,000 

213,846,000 
335,675,000 
570,868,000 

643,933,000 

983,658,000 

2,034,658,000 

107,972,000 
155,220,000 
368,626,000 


Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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Crop. 


Cloi'er  seed: 

1821 

1930 

191» 

Sugar  beets: 

1921 « 

1980 

Beet  suj»an 
192! 


Can*»su?»ar(I'a.)*. 

1921 

1920 

Maple  surar   and 
(as  sugar): 

1921 

1920 

Sorghum  sirup: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Peanuts: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Beans  (7  States): 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Kafirs  (10  Slates): 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Broom  corn  (7  States): 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Onions  (22  Slates): 

1921 

1920 

Cabbage  (25  States): 

1921 

1920 

Hops  (4  States): 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Cranberries  (3  States): 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Apples,  total: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Apples,  commercial: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Peaches: 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Pears: 

1921 

1920 

1919 , 

Oranges  (2  States): 

1921 , 

1920 

1919 

Soy  beans: 
.   1921 , 

1920 , 

1919 , 


sirup 


Acreage. 


8fi9,ono 

1,OR2,000 
942,000 

816,000 
872,000 

814,988 
871,676 

226,366 

182,843 


« 15,234, 100 
•  17,638,013 

518,000 
636,000 
487,000 

1,212,000 
1,181,000 
1,132,000 

771,000 

838,000 

1,060,000 

4,652,000 
5,120,000 
5,060,000 

207,400 
275,600 
352,000 

55,829 
64,650 

94,035 
•    115,838 

28,000 
28,000 
21,000 

25,000 
25,000 
25,000 


Production. 


Per  acre. 


1.6 
1.8 
1.6 

9.55 
9.79 


2,504 
2,499 

2,866 
1,850 


4  1.68 
n.92 

87.9 
92.4 
80.9 

673.7 
712.5 
601.9 

11.8 

ia8 

12.6 

24.7 
26.8 
25.8 

•338.4 
•265.0 
•303.4 

226.6 
362.5 

6.4 
8.9 

1,040.7 
1,224.3 
1,189.0 

14.9 
18.0 
22.0 


188,000 
156,000 
155,000 


Total 


15.1 
14.6 
13.2 


Unit. 


•  Including  beets  grown  in  Canada  for  United  States 

•  Trees  tapped.  *  Per  tree.  » Mar.  15. 


1,411.000 
1,944.000 
1,484,000 

7,782,000 
8,638,000 

3,040,978,000 
2,178,042,000 

648,862,000 
338,254.000 


24,097,400 
33,768,300 

45,664,000 
40,505,000 
39,413,000 

816,465,000 
841,474,000 
783,273,000 

9,118,000 
9,077,000 
13,349,000 

115,110,000 
137,408,000 
130,734,000 

35,100 
36,500 
53,400 

12,652,000 
23,435,000 

606,274 
1,029,662 

29,140,000 
34,280,000 
24,970,000 

373,000 
449,000 
540,000 

98,097,000 
223,677,000 
142,086,000 

21,204,000 
33,905,000 
26,159,000 

32,733,000 
45,620,000 
53,178,000 

10,705,000  I 
16,805,000 
15,101,000  ' 
I 
30,700,000  ; 
29,700,000  i 
22,528,000  ' 

2,816,000  I 
2,278,000  ' 
2,045,000  I 

factories. 
•Pounds. 


Bush.. 
...do... 
...do... 


Ton... 
...do.. 


Lb... 
...do. 


.do. 

.do. 


..do.. 
..do... 


GaU.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Lb 

...do.. . 
...do.... 

Bush... 
...do.... 
..do.... 


..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Ton... 
...do... 
...do... 

Bush.. 
...do... 


Ton... 
...do... 


Lb... 
...do.. 
...do.. 

Bbl.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Bush.. 
...do... 
...do... 


Bbl.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Bush.., 
...do... 
...do... 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Farm  value  Dec.  1. 


Per  unit. 


CeTiU, 
$ia27 
$11. 95 
126.76 

16.32 
S1L63 


Box.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Bush.. 
..do... 
..do... 


•25.7 
•31.6 

62.9 
106.9 
110.8 

4.0 
5.3 
9.3 

$2.66 
$2.96 
H.26 

39.3 
92.9 
127.4 

$72.76 
$126.16 
$154.57 

213.1 
129.6 

$48.02 
$33.99 

24.4 
35.7 
77.6 

$16.60 
$12.28 
$8.37 

167.8 
114.8 
183.6 

$4.59 
$3.74 
$5.34 

150.4 
210.4 
180.0 

171.3 
165.8 
184.4 

$2.08 
$2.19 
$2.67 

216.0 
304.0 
333.2 


TotaL 

DoOan. 
14,488,000 
23.227,000 
90,700,000 

49,164,000 
99,324,000 


Digitized  by 


6,198,082 
10,670,782 

28,670,000 
62,943,000 
43,683,000 

32,288,000 
44,256,000 
73,004,000 

24,298,000 
26,806,000 
66,811,000 

45,260,000 
127,620,000 
166,510,000 

2,664,000 
4,606.000 
8,264,000 

26,066,000 
30,377,000 

29,116,000 
36,001,000 

7,117,000 
12,236,000 
19,376,000 

6,102,000 
6,614,000 
4,607,000 

164,631,000 
256,609,000 
260,039,000 

97,322,000 
126,800,000 
139,609,000 

62,176,000 
96,970,000 
100,486,000 

18,342,000 
27,865,000 
27,852,000 

63,860,000 
64,908,000 
60,202,000 

6,080,000 
6,926,000 
6,814,000 


Google 
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CROP  SUMMARY— Continued. 
Table  894. — Crop  summary,  19tl,  19tO,  onrf  1919— Contlnned. 


Acreage. 

Production. 

Farm  ralue  Dec.  1. 

Orop, 

Per  acre. 

Total. 

^   Unit. 

Per  unit. 

Total. 

^'iST: 

1,138,000 
990,600 

959,006 

8.5 
9.0 
6.3 

9,681,060 
8,904,000 
6,026,000 

Bush.... 

...do 

...do 

Cents. 
177.0 
233.4 

274.4 

10, 060, 000 

1920 

26,786.000 

1919 

16,533,000 

Total: 
1921 

347,141,630 
348,977,831 
354,756,908 

5,646,682,000 

1920 

9,053,878,000 

1919 

!:!i;;;i!!i:::::;:;::;::::; 

13,820,515,000 

( 

VALUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 
Table  S^.—EstimaUd  value  of  farm  products,  1879-1921,  hosed  on  prices  at  the  farm. 


Total,  gross 
(to  be  read  as 
index 
numbers). 

Cropt. 

Animals  and  animal 
products. 

Year. 

Value. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

Value. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

1879(c€nxus) ]      U,tl»,6W,m 

1889  (cenaua)                             !        t  AffO  m  ISA 

1897 

1S98 

3,061,000,000 
4,339,000,000 
4,717,069,975 

5,010,000,000 
5,302,000,000 
6,5^000,000 
5  887,000,000 
6,122,000,000 

6,274,000,000 
6,764.000,000 
7,488,000,000 
7,891,000,000 
8,668,  Wl,  995 

9,037,000,000 
8,819,000,000 
9,343,000,000 
9.850,000,000 
9,895,000,000 

10,775,000,000 
13,406,000,000 
19,331,000,000 
22,480,000,000 
23,783,000,000 

18,263,000,000 
12,366,000,000 

12,519,000,000 
2760,000,600 
$',SSS,704,419 

3,192,000,600 
3,385,000,000 
3  678^000,600 
3,772,000,000 
3,982,000,000 

4,263,000,600 
4,761,000,600 
6,098,000,000 
6,487, 161, 9fS 

5,486,000,000 
6,562,000,000 
5,842,000,000 
6,133,000,600 
6,112,000,600 

6,907,000,600 
9,054,000,000 
13,479,000,000, 
14,331,000,600 
15,423,000,000 

10,909,000,000 
7,028,000,000 

63.6 
63.6 
65.6 

63.7 
63.8 
04.0 
04.1 
05.0 

64.0 
63.0 
63.6 
64.6 
64.1 

60.7 
63.1 
62.5 
62.3 
61.8 

64.1 
67.6 
69.7 
63.8 
64.8 

69.7 
66.8 

$1,442,000,000 
1  679,660,000 
1,718,000,000 

1.818,000,000 
1,917,000,000 
1^016,000,000 
2,116,600,060 
2,140,000,000 

2,261,666,666 
2,601,006,060 
2,727,600,000 
2, 792,000, 666 
5,071,000,000 

3,551,066,600 
3,257,060,000 
3601,000,000 
8,717,066,006 
3;78S,  600,000 

3,868,000,000 
4352  000  060 
6  852,000,660 
8,149,000.060 
8,361,000,000 

7,354,000,000 
5,389,000,000 

».4 
96.4 

1699  {census) 

5S,4 

1900 

1901 

19(12 

30.3 
36.2 
36.0 

1908 

1904 

35.0 
35.0 

1905 

36.0 

1906 

37.0 

1907 

36.4 

1908 

35.4 

1999  {census) 

SS,9 

1910 

30.3 

1911 

36.9 

1912 

S7.5 

1918 

Tr.7 

1914 

38.2 

1915 

35.9 

1916 

32.5 

1917     

30.8 

1918 

30.2 

1919 

35.2 

1930 

40.3 

1921 

43.2 

CROP  VALUE  PER  ACRE. 
Table  396. —  Yearly  value  per  acre  of  10  crops  combined. 

Com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rve,  buokwfaeat,  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  and  oott<Hi,  whioh  comprise  nearly  90 
per  cent  of  the  area  In  all  field  crops,  the  average  value  of  which  closely  approximates  the  value  per  acre 
of  the  aggregate  of  all  crops.] 


1886 

1867 

814.17  :  1880 

15.09     1881 

$13.01 

13.10 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

19.06 

8.12 

7.94 

9.07 

9.00 

9.13 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

fU.32 

10.00 

1888 

1869 

tgro 

14.17     1882 

14.67     1883 

15.40     1884 

12.93 

10.93 

9.95 

9.72 

9.41 

15.53 

15.36 

10.09 

!871 

15.74     1S85 

14.86     18*« 

16.49 

1872 

1900 

1901 

10.31 

11.43 

12.07 

12.62 

10.44 

1S73 

14.19     1887 

10. 14 

17.18 

1874 

1H75 

13.25     18^ 

12.20     18S9 

10.30 

8.99 

11.03 

11.76 

1902 

1903 

22.58 

8t.27 

1876 

1877 

10.80     1890 

12.00     1S91 

1904 

1905 

13.26 

13.28 

83.73 

85.74 

1878 10.37 

1879 13.26, 


IK92 10.10  I  1906. 

1893 9.50  1  1907. 


13.40 
14.74 


1920 23.25 

1921 14.44 
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AGGREGATE  CROP-VALUE  COMPARISONS. 

Table  397.— Faiue  oftt  crops  and  hypothetical  value  of  all  crops,  with  rank,  1919-1921, 

TheiDlIowiiig  tabnlatton  gtveatheesttmated  total  value  of  22  oropa— «om.  wheat,  oats,  barley,  tj%  ImcdE- 
wheat,  flaTwwl,  rice,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  all  hay,  tobacco,  lint  cotton,  beans,  oroom  com,  grain 

— .. lu^,ocaii(e8,ck>Ter  seed,  peanuts,  cranberries,  and  apples— in  the  United  States,  by  Statea, 

'"1 1910  (census);  the  value  of  all  crops  In  lvl9  (census);  and  the  hypothetical  value  of  aU 


in  1921, iteO, and ]       ,  „     .     _        .     -         ,  ^ .^ 

crops  in  seversl  years,  based  upon  ratio  of  the  22  crops  to  all  crops  in  census  year;  also  rank  of  States.  The 
sUuit  differences  In  the  total  value  of  crops  in  the  United  States  between  Tables  305  and  307  are  due  to 
different  melliodB  of  eatimfcting.  In  TabfeaoT,  wfaece  eaefa  State  is  shown  separately,  a  more  detailed 
method  is  used  than  is  practicable  In  Table  905. 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  1.  e.,  ODD  omitted.] 


State. 


Value  of  22  crops. 


1921 


1990 


1019 
(cansus). 


Valne 

all  crops 

1019 

(oensus)^ 


Batio 
value  22 


erope 

toafl 

cn^in 


1010. 


Hypothetical  value  of  all 
erops. 


1021 


1020 


1015-1019 
avenge. 


Raok. 


1921 


22 
crops. 


ML 
crops. 


Me '  «g,601 

N.H I  17,S48 

Vt 31,496 

Mass I  33,105 

B.I I  2,802j 

Comi 

N.Y !  20: 

N.J ;  87;6oa 

Pa '  195,834 

Del I  7,664 

Md t  38,420 

Va I  111,429 

W.  Va I  46,999 

N.C I  228,706 

S.C ;  119,872 

Oa 142,389 

Fla 31,109 

Ohio '  184,845 

Ind 147,620 

III '  271,321 

Mich I  150,883 

Wis I  178,698 

Minn 174,949 

Iowa 337,952 

Mo 173,082 


N.Dak. 
8.  Dak.. 
Ncbr.... 
Kans... 
Ky 


Tenn. 
Ala... 
Miss.. 
La.... 
Tex. . . 


127,793 
104,827 
162,485! 
207.578, 
133,759; 


«,299 
19,482 
42,344 
40,041 
4,023 

38w952 
828,917 

312',  116 
13,912 

72,029 
194,093 

7^146 
307; 257 
806,063 

231,884 
45,245, 
332,109 
275,037 
447,398 

256,163 
315,876 
277^347 
430,153 
818,137 

207,989 
183,424 
286,627 
357,216 
219,848 


N.  Mex. 
Ariz.... 
Utah.... 
Nev 


132,406  191,124 

126,990  147,068 

124,080  143,542 

73,328  98,682 

352,311;  590,27^ 


Okia 148,8231  268,125 

Ark 132,6Q4i  183,397 

Mont 58,333  83,140 

Wvo 18,319  31,749 

Colo 63,439  115,686 


Idaho. 
Wash.. 
Oree.. 
CaUf.. 


21,635l  29,544 

16,580,  33,191 

18,473  32,540 

7,731  10,313 


60,179^  89,068 

127,662  145,749 

63,916  87,981 

180, 2Sd  272,047 


91,962 
18,479 
86,835 
86,601 
3,080 

86,000 
321,608 

61,253 
850,991 

16,516 

88,066 
247,463 

78,143 
438,892 
360,025 

490.270 
49,521 
626,043 
449,079 
797,898 

329,651 
360,404 
460,827 
820,126 
406,261 

278,315 
288,876 
401,138 
536,408 
S10,224 

283,797 
246,271 
278,530 
147,290 
885,055 

470,814 

283,175 
60,058 
20,528 

137,660 

31,093 
35,478 
40,901 
13,439 

111,938 

185,667 

99,095 

315,092 


U.  S ...  5, 343, 608  8, 517, 875  12, 442, 956  14, 754, 376 


44,402 
41^047 

87^464 
400,009 

23,059 

110,119 
292,824 
96,837 
503,229 
437,122 

640,614 
80,257 
607,038 
497,230 
864,738 

404,015 
445,848 
506,020 
890,891 
559;  048 

301,783 
311,007 
519,730 
588,023 
348,655 

318,286 
304,840 
336,207 
206,183 
1,071,627 

640,240 

341,565 

00,075 

30,271 

181,065 

40,620 
42,4811 
58,067, 
13,080 

126,492- 
227,212, 
131,885, 
687,601' 


92 

70 
77 
68 
60 

81 
77 
70 
86 
72 

80 

85 
81 
87 


87 
90 
92 

82 

81 
80 
02 
80 

02 
03 

05 
01 


71 


87 
83 
86 

% 

77 
84 
70 
06 

88 
82 
75 
64, 


05,068 
22,602 
40,004 
48,064 
4,061 

47,707 
209,717 

63,571 
227^133 

10,631 

48,025 
181,093 

58,023 
262,880 
146,185 

m,966 
60,176 
212,466 
104,022 
294,914 

184,004 
220,615 
196,572 
268,643 
194,474 

188,906 
112,717 
171,087 
228,108 
160,291 

169,525 
166,778 
149,494 
108,279 
424,471 

171,061 
159,754 
67,829 
20,817 
83,472 

28,097 

19,738 

26,390 

8,053 

68,386 
155,685 

85,221 
850,519 


70,977 
24,001 
64,992 
68,884 
6,830 

48,080 
424,608 

78,467 
862,028 

10,322 

00,680 
220,051 

05,242 
358,109 
260,077 

289, 85# 
72,970 
881,784 
806,597 
486,302 

812,894 
889,970 
811,620 
474,079 
867,467 

220,0r75 
197,230 
301,713 
892,646 
247,020 

280,270 
181,565 
172,042 
188,989 
711,176 

808,190 

220,960 

96,674 

36,078 

152,21! 


89,613 

46,486 
10,7431 


04,730 
21,262 
48,021 
60,840 
6,613 

48,706 
884,868 

78,704 
847,048 

22,593 

04,041 
243,985 

00,078 
800,101 
816,283 

467,084 
78,900 
447,023 
400,104 
700,620 

804,969 
868,578 
429,858 
668,423 
410,627 

282,871 
812,605 
423,654 
445,575 
804,655 

251,288 
259,615 
263,995 
199,810 
808,180 

347,844 
272,163 
103,527 
42,732 
140,686 

36,561 
30,763 
50,000 
16,814 


101,214!  97,504 

177^743!  170,487 

117^  30a  113,932 

603,791  474,474 


81 
44 

89 
88 

48 

35 

6 

37 

7 
47 

86 
26 
34 
4 
25 

17 
40 

9 
16 

2 

14 
10 
11 

12- 

I 

21 

27 


19; 
33 
43 
30, 


84. 3  6, 430, 742  10, 197, 092 11, 887, 577 

11' 


83 
43 
40 
87 

48 

89 
4 

85 
8 

46 

3S 
26 
84 
5 
24 

14 

8a 

10 
17 
3 

13 
9 
11 

G 
12 

25 

27 

J6 

7 

22 


»  19 

3  20 

14!  23 

18  28 

1,  *  1 


15 
I's 
32 
4i 
30 


41;  41 

45  45 
42,  42 

46  47 

32,  31 

22.  21 

29  29 

8  2 
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WHEN  CROPS  ARE  HARVESTED. 

The  tabalati(m  below  diows  when  crops  are  harvested  in  the  United  States  by  showing  w  pn^Mitioa 
of  the  crop  is  usually  harvested  each  month.  Two  factors  tend  to  modifv  these  percentages  in  any  given 
year.  In  some  years  harvests  come  somewhat  earlier  or  later  than  normaL  Also,  if  the  crop  Is  larger  than 
usual  in  its  northern  section  and  smaller  than  usual  in  its  southern  section,  or  vice  versa,  ihe  effect  teto 
modify  the  percentage  of  the  total  crop  which  is  harvested  in  a  particular  month.  However,  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  changes  from  normal  are  often  so  mxtrkedthrou^out  the  United  States  as  to  alter  grestiy 
the  averages  here  given. 

Table  398. — Percentage  of  crops  of  United  States  harvested  monthly. 


Crop. 

Jan. 
uary- 
Apnl. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au- 
gust. 

Sep. 
tem- 
ber. 

Octo. 
ber. 

No- 
vem- 
ber. 

Barley 

P,ct. 

P,ct. 
1.2 

P.ct. 
8.2 

P,ct. 

51.6 
.8 
.1 

52.9 
.9 

71.6 
42.3 
7.2 
47.6 
20.9 

P.et. 

33.9 

6.7 

1.6 

84.2 

15.3 

16.3 
28.4 
12.5 
27.1 
36.7 

7.3 
15.2 
34.3 
25.1 
21.7 

3.1 
39.8 
13.8 
22.1 

9.1 

17.2 
12.1 
6.2 
29.2 
21.8 

21.5 
30.5 
16.4 
21.2 

40.5 
17.8 
64.0 
36.5 

29.0 
11.5 
31.5 
27.6 

12.5 
13.3 
3.8 
27.1 

P.ct. 

4.9 
64.9 
15.8 

8.8 
33.0 

.7 
6.5 

27.7 
6.2 

28.6 

67.1 
48.0 
26.9 
•44.4 
2.8 

.6 
24.1 
54.9 
43.4 
18.1 

32.5 
33.7 
21.5 
39.7 
10.7 

16.4 
45.1 
11.4 
64.4 

37.2 
1.5 
9.1 

26.4 

43.1 
31.6 
56.5 
63.6 

39.3 
51.9 
18.5 
52.7 

P,ct, 

0.2 

26.7 

28.3 

.2 

33.8 

P.  a. 

P.  a. 

Buckwheat ' 

0.9 
43.3 

Com ! 

.1 
7.9 

1&9 

Oats 

1.0 

Rice. 

14.6 

2.4 

Rye 1 

.2 

:f 

1.8 
1.8 

11.8 
22.0 
2.5 
15.4 

8.7 

Wheat ' 

.3 

45.6 

1.7 

8.0 

25.6 

29.8 

5.9 

21.6 

.1 

.1 

3.2 
26.9 
20.4 
40.4 

21.9 
39.2 
49.1 
9.7 
1.9 

3.7 

13.0 

.5 

20.0 

4.0 

Apples ' 

4.5 

.1 

Bbckbenies 

0.1 
.3 

Cantaloupes 

Qrapes 

t 

.1 

7.9 

.4 

16.6 

49.4 
5.2 

3.5 
23.4 

7.5 
58.4 

18.3 
27.3 

.8 
8.4 
6.8 

12.6 
6.8 
1.7 
11.4 
47.8 

28.0 
10.7 
23.6 
3.4 

16.4 
73.6 
36.1 
28.9 

9.7 
1.4 
3.0 
1.1 

2.1 
1.4 
1.0 
7.5 

3.4 

Peaches 

1.6 
.1 
.5 

23.6 
.4 

Pears 

1.0 

Raspberries 

Strawberries 

Watermelons 

4.8 

.1 

Beans  (dry) 

3.6 

1.6 

14.0 

1.0 

3.3 

20.6 

1.6 

.1 

.1 
.1 

Beans  (lima) 

.1 
4.2 

1.7 
.2 
.1 

3.1 
.2 

.9 

.7 
2.3 

4.4 
1.3 

■"i.Y 

2.2 
5.3 

3.4 
4.7 

8.7 
3.3 
.1 
3.8 
15.3 

24.1 
.6 

43.0 
.2 

1.7 

7.1 

.8 

4.1 

2.8 

Cabbage 

,4 

Onions 

Potatoes        .    ...' 

1 

Sweet  potatoes 

.7 

Tomatoes 

.3 

Hay.all 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa  seed 

Bluegrass  seed 

5.1 

Clover  seed 

.8 

Millet 

.2 

Timothy  hay 

Timothy  seeii 

Wild  hay 

.2 

.6 

3.3 

14.4 
84.4 

f:? 

37.7 
30.9 
56.3 
12.1 

Broom  cgth 

1.0 
16.0 

Cotton. 

.4 

4  7 

Flaxseed 

.1 

Hods 

Peanuts 

.1 
.1 

8.0 
2.4 
20.2 

.3 

Sorchum  (sirun) 

Bagar  YiCQis 

.2 

ToDacco 

.6 

1  
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PLANTING  DATES. 
Table  399. — Mean  dates  when  planting  of  specified  crops  begins,  becomes  general ,  and  ends. 


Com. 

Oats. 

Spring  wheat. 

state. 

Begin- 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin, 
uing. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin- 
ning. 

General. 

Me 

May  17 
May  14 
May  17 
May  10 
...do 

...do 

May  12 
May    6 
May    4 

Apr.  28 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  26 

Mar.  30 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  16 
Feb.  21 

May    1 

...do 

Apr.  30 
May  15 
May  11 

May  13 
May     4 
Apr.  14 
Mky  14 

May    9 
May     3 
Apr.  14 

Apr.  15 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  12 
...do 

Feb.  27 

...do 

Mar.  24 
Hftr.    IS 

May  26 
May  24 
May  25 

May  20 
May  19 

May  22 
May  21 
May  14 
May  15 

May    6 
May    8 
May     2 

May  10 

Apr.  19 
Apr.    6 
Apr.     4 
Mar.  11 

May  13 
May  22 
May  18 

May  19 
May  13 
May     1 
May  21 

May  19 

May  13 
Apr.  29 

May    5 
Apr.  21 
Apr.     5 
Apr.     1 

June    6 
June    4 

...do 

May  81 
June  11 

June    4 
June    3 
May  31 
May  29 

May  20 

May  31 
May  21 
May  27 

May  24 
May  16 
May     7 
Apr.    2 

May  27 
May  31 
June    2 

...do 

May  28 

May  30 
May  26 
May  22 
May  31 

June    1 
May  29 
May  18 

May  26 

Man  26 
May  18 
Mav    10 

May    2 
May     4 

Apr.  20 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  13 

Apr.    0 
Apr.  19 
Apr.     1 
Apr.    6 

May  13 
May  12 
May    9 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  25 

June    1 
May  27 
May  22 

May    6 
May    8 

N.U 

Vt 

Apr.  28 

May    8 

May  18 

Mass 

R.I 

Conn 

Apr.  22 

i     do 

N.Y 

N.J 

Apr.  30 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  19 

May  18 

Apr.  24 
May     2 

Apr.  14 

Apr.  28 

May  12 

Pa 

Apr.    3 

Apr.  17 

May    2 

Del 

Md 

Mar.  20 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  26 

Feb.  21 

Apr.     1 
Mar.  28 
Apr.    8 

Mar.     7 

Apr.  21 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  22 

Mar.  23 

Va 

W.  Va 

N.C 

8.C 

Jan.   29 

Feb.  21 

Mar.  12 

Oa 

Feb.    6 

Feb.  27 

Mar.  16 

Fla 

Ohio 

Mar.  27 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  19 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  16 

Apr.  19 
Apr.    3 
Mar.  10 
Apr.  24 

Apr.    8 
Apr.     2 
Mar.     7 

Mar.     8 
Feb.  22 
Jan.   31 
Feb.     1 

Apr.    9 
Apr.     4 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  30 
Apr.  24 

Apr.  29 
Apr.  11 
Mar.  25 
May     5 

Apr.  18 
Apr.  12 
Mar.  21 

Mar.  23 
Mar.  11 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  19 

Apr.  22 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  14 
May  10 
May    7 

May    9 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  10 
May  19 

Apr.  30 
Apr.  23 
Apr.     3 

Apr.  11 
Apr.     1 
Mar.    9 
...do 

1 

Ind 

1 

Ill  

Mar.  22 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  10 

Apr.  13 
Mar.  29 

Apr.     1 
May    3 
Apr.  20 

Apr.  23 
Apr.    6 

Apr.    9 
May  14 
Apr.  27 

May    5 

Apr.  14 

Mich 

Wis 

Miun 

Iowa 

Mo 

N.Dak 

S.Dak 

Ncbr 

Ky 

Apr.     8 

Anr.     1 
Mar.  22 
Feb.  27 

Apr.  21 

Apr.  14 
Apr.    2 
Mar.  13 

May    9 

Apr.  28 
Apr.  18 
Mar.  27 

Tenn 

r 

Ala 

Miss 

La 

Mar.  22  ;  Apr.  24 
Mar.  13  '  Apr.     4 
Apr.     7  !  Apr.  30 
Apr.    6  1  May    6 

1 

Tex 

Okla. 

Jan.   27 
Feb.  17 
Feb.  16 

Feb.  10 
Mar.    4 
Mar.     1 

Feb.  26 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  18 

Jan.   25     Fob.  13 

Feb.  23 

Ark 

' 

Barley. 

Tobaoco. 

Cotton. 

State. 

Begin- 

nlng. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin- 
ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin- 
ning. 

General.    Ending. 

Me 

May  12 
May  16 
May  12 
May  11 

May  26 
May  21 
May  22 
...do 

June  11 
June    4 
June    8 
June    4 



1 

N.H 

;:::::::;; 

1 

Vt 

::::::::::i:: :::::::: 

, 

Mass 

May  28 

May  26 
June    1 
May  30 

May  23 
May  16 
May  23 

Apr.  29 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  19 
Mar.  25 

May  28 
May  25 
May  23 

June  12 

June  10 
June  16 
June  12 

June    8 
June    5 
...do 

May  14 
Apr.  23 
May    4 
Apr.  20 

June  11 
June    9 
May  28 

June  26 

June  24 
June  30 
June  27 

June  23 
June  20 
June  22 

May  31 
May    3 
May  23 
May  15 

June  25 
June  26 
June  14 

Conn 

N.Y 

Apr.  23 
Apr.    8 

Apr.  30 
Apr.  20 

May  16 
May     2 

Pa 

Md 

Va 

.  .    ' 

W.  Va 

; 

N.C 

Apr.  19 
Apr.     5 

...do 

Mar.  16 

May    1 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  21 
Mar.  28 

May  16 
May  12 
...do 

8.C 

1 

Oa 

Fla 

1 

Apr.  20 

Ohio..  . 

Mar.  28     Apr.     8 
Mar.  27    Apr.     7 

Apr.  21 
Apr.  19 

Ind 

HI 

Mich 

Apr.  25    May     4 
Apr.  23     Apr.  30 

May  15 
May    9 

..../^^ . . 

......  1.. 

Wis.'.'..*;.*:: 

June    \ 

June  16 

June  30 

•  •  •  Digitize 
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PLANTING  DATES— Continued. 
Table  399. — Mean  dates  when  pUmUng  of  ij^eeified  crops  begins^  becomes  general,  and 

ends-— (jontiiined. 


Barley. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

state. 

Begin- 
nJng. 

(General. 

Ending. 

Begin- 
ning. 

Oeneral. 

Ending. 

Begin, 
nlng. 

General. 

Ending. 

Minn 

May     1 
Apr.    8 
Mar.  16 
May    4 

Apr.  14 
Apr.    8 
Mar.  18 

May  le 

Apr.  14 
Apr.    3 
May  14 

Apr.  28 
Apr.  17 
M^.  80 

May  20 

Apr.  32 
Apr.  15 
May  20 

May  10 

Apr.  38 
Apr.  13 

Iowa. 

N,  i>ak!.!!! 

May  27 

June    7 

June  30 

Apr.  35 

May    4 

May  14 

8.  Dak 

Nebr 

, t 1 

Kans 

Ky 

May   18 
May  10 

June    1  1  June  17 
May  22  |  Jane    5 

Tenn 

Apr.  21 
Apr.     8 
Apr.    ft 

Mar.  29 
...do..... 

May    2 

Apr.  ao 
Apr.  21 

...do 

Apr.  13 
May    2 
Apr.  28 

May  i6 
May  11 
...do.... 

Ala 

Miss 

La 

1 

May    7 
m4    9 
May  24 
May  13 

Tex 

1 

n^\^ 

Fab.  90 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  18 
Apr.  15 

Ark 

May    12      Vav    S4  •  June     4 

SEED  USED  PER  ACRE. 

In  consideration  of  supplies  and  distribotion  of  crops,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  the  average  qoanlty 
per  acre  used  for  seed  is  freqaently  a  question  of  interest.  A  vear  ago  ooonly  cr<H>  correq>ottdent9  of  m 
Bureau  of  Statistics  were  requested  to  report  the  quantity  of  various  seeds  usually  sown  or  planted  per 
acre;  the  returns  were  tabulated  and  show  the  following  averages  for  the  United  States;  more  or  lesi 
variation  from  the  average  nrevaib  In  different  States,  and,  therefore,  tn  addition  to  the  averages  of  retnnis, 
an  estimate  of  the  range  of  the  bulk  of  the  seedings  (not  the  extreme  range)  is  also  given: 

Tablb  400. — Seed  used  per  acre^  approocimate  averages  for  the  United  States, 


Crop. 


Alfalfa,  broadcast pounds,. 

AUWfa,  drilled do.... 

Barleiy bushels.. 

Beans,  field,  small do — 

Beans,  field,  laige do — 

Beets,  common  (not  sugar) pounds.. 

Bhie  grass bushels.. 

Broom  com pounds, 

Buckwheat bushels. 

Cabbage  plants. number.. 

Clover,  alsike pounds. . 

Clover,  Japan do — 

Clover,  mammoth do 

Clover,  red,  alone do.... 

Clover,  red,  on  grain do 

Clover,  crimson do 

Com,  for  grain do — 

Com,  fodder,  for  silage do — 

Cotton bushels.. 

Cowpeas,  for  forage do — 

Cowpeas,  in  drill  with  com do 

Cowpeas,  for  seed do — 

Field  peas,  small do.., 

Field  peas,  large do... 

Flaxseed pounds, 

Oats bushels. 

Orchard  grass pounds 

Peanuts bushels.. 

Potatoes do — 

Rice do.... 

Rye,forsrain do... 

Rye^  for  forage. do... 

Soy  beans,  drilled do... 

Soy  beans,  broadcast do 

Sugar  beets pounds..' 

Sweet  potato  plants number.. 

Timothy pounds.. 

Tobacco  plants number.. 

Wheat bushels 


Average 
>f  reports. 

Estimated  range  of 
bulk  of  phmtings. 

18.3 

15       to 

20 

14.8 

12       to 

18 

L84 

1.5    to 

2.0 

.7« 

.6    to 

1.0 

1.20 

1.0    to 

1.5 

6.3 

5.6   to 

7.6 

1.07 

.75  to 

1.2S 

6.0 

3       to 

4 

.98 

.76  to 

1.25 

5,658.0 

5,000       to 

7,000 

8.7 

8       to 

12 

9.9 

0       to 

15 

10.4 

8       to 

12 

10.7 

8       to 

13 

9.8 

8       to 

12 

12.1 

10       to 

15 

9.5 

6       to 

12 

26.0 

15       to 

35 

.96 

.9    to 

1.1 

1.31 

1.0    to 

1.5 

.63 

.40  to 

.63 

.70 

.50  to 

.75 

.93 

.75  to 

1.25 

1.17 

1.0    to 

1.6 

29.2 

35       to 

30 

2.37 

2.0    to 

2.5 

12.6 

10       to 

15 

1.02 

1.0    to 

1.1 

8.6 

7       to 

12 

1.98 

1.5    to 

2.5 

1.44 

1.25  to 

1.75 

1.82 

1.6    to 

2.0 

.79 

.SO  to 

1.00 

1.37 

1.00  to 

1.50 

13.1 

12       to 

IS 

6,605.0 

6,000      to  7,000 

9.4 

8       to 

12 

4  762.0 

1.38 

1.25  to 

1.75 
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OOlfPOSITB  CROP  YIELDS. 

Table  401. — Composite  numbers  of  all  crop  yields* 

The  flguree  below  we  obtained  In  tbefoDowtnginaiiiMr.  For  eeeh  State  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  each 
erop  (as  oom,  wheat,  eottoot  eto.)  ii  ledooed  to  its  10-]rear  average  yMd  per  acre:  these  percentages  are 
eombtned  into  a  oompoetfce  or  gener^  average,  vis.,  the  figures  shown.  The  relative  importance  of  each 
erop  is  taken  into  ooasideittlion  in  making  the  oomposite  averages. 


Btoteand  division. 

ion 

1990 

1919 

1918 

1917 

State  and  dlvialoB. 

Ittl 

1990 

1919 

1918 

1917 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire . . 

95 
94 
87 
93 

84 
92 
94 

90 
104 
104 
107 

98 
104 
110 
131 
109 

106 
105 
104 
103 
101 
100 
107 
97 
105 

100 

97 
98 
103 
98 
102 
100 
102 

100 
110 
110 
105 
114 
107 
108 
102 
101 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

82 

87 

104 

102 

91 
104 
137 
129 

69 

89 

114 

111 

108 
139 
78 
82 

65 
115 
103 

MaflsaohTii^ettSs . ,  ^ 

Kansas. . .  . 

92 

Bhode  Island. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pemisylvania 

N.  C.  wert  of 
Mississippi 
River 

96.6 

113.0 

100.2 

101.1 

104.6 

Kentucky  . 

93 
97 
88 
86 
96 
92 
105 
92 

106 
105 
87 
90 
97 
114 
140 
107 

95 
96 
82 
92 
87 
124 
139 
98 

100 
96 
101 
102 
85 
65 
66 
76 

109 

North  Atlantic. 

9a8 

107.9  |104.8 

101.2 

104.6 

Tennesi'ee 

105 

Alabama 

90 

Delaware 

IS 

86 
91 
85 
74 
73 
90 

111 
112 
109 
109 
107 
99 
88 
96 

91 
98 
102 
102 
92 
94 
85 
92 

91 
100 
105 
99 
106 
98 
97 
99 

104 
106 
108 
103 
97 
1<^ 
97 
94 

Mississippi 

T/Ouisiana 

103 

Maryland 

95 

Virginia 

Texas 

74 

West  Virginia 

North  Carcdina. 

Oklahoma. 

Arkansas 

87 
110 

South  Carolina.... 
Oeofffia 

South  Central... 

92.9 

107.4 

105.5 

83.6 

93.0 

FloriHft 

84 
86 
99 
96 
110 
108 
100 
98 
108 
104 
05 

83 
113 
105 
107 
97 
108 
90 
98 
92 
103 
96 

40 
65 
90 
104 
112 
78 
88 
82 
94 
98 
99 

69 
105 
96 
96 
94 
94 
92 
89 
75 
80 
88 

55 

South  Atlantic. . 

80.8 

100.4 

mi 

100.3 

100.7 

Wyofmfr^g .,, 

83 

Colorado^ 

103 

Ohio 

89 
88 
94 
85 
89 

107  !    105 
106  1      96 
101        97 
109      100 
112      107 

102 
110 
111 
90 
114 

111 
109 
120 
98 
103 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

S5 

Indiana 

100 

Illinois 

Utah 

109 

Michigan 

Nevada 

106 

Idaho 

91 

Washington 

Oregon 

83 

82 

N.C.  east  of  Mis- 

89.8 

106.2  100.6 

106.0 

110.0 

sissippi  River. 

nftiffAmift      

103 

Far  Western.... 
United  States... 

Jfinnesota, 

Iowa 

Missouri 

84 
99 
102 

97)      89 

123 
104 

84 

111 
111 
124 

98.3 

96.9 

88.5 

85.3 

91.2 

114 

106 

91.7 

106.9 

99.8 

97.6 

102.0 

COMPOSITE  CROP  CONDITIONS,  MONTHLY. 

The  character  of  seasons  in  past  years  for  crops  in  the  United  States  is  indicated  in  the  aocompanying 
tabie  of  the  composite  condition  of  all  important  crops,  monthly,  during  the  growing  period,  100  repre- 
.  senting  an  average  condition: 

Table  402. — Composite  condition  of  growing  crops ^  monlMy^  1910-19X1, 


Year. 

Junel. 

July  1. 

Aug.  1.  Sept.  1. 

Oct.  1.1  Nov.  1. 

Year. 

Junel. 

July  1. 

Aug.l. 

Sept.L 

Oct.  1. 

Nov.l. 

1910.  - 

93.5 
85.4 

100.3 
95.5 
98.0 

103.0 

97.2^ 
84.8 

104.1 
89.9 
97.9 

105.5 

9916,      99.3 

86.7  90.6 
110.0  i    107.7 

90.8  j      93.3 
99.4       102.3 

106.9       108.0 

1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. . 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 

97.7 
94.2 
102.9 
104.7 
94.8 
93.2 

101.6 
97.8 
10L6 
102.4 
99.7 
96.4 

97.4 
99.8 
98.9 
97.8 
105.3 
93.0 

94.6 
102.5 

94.1 

98.8 
107.0 

92.9- 

94.5 
102.4 

96.6 

98.7 
106.9 

91.1 

95.1 

1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915. . 

97.2 
99.1 

98.9 
102.2 
102.3 

89.3 

98.8 
98.2 
101.5 
102.3 

102.0 
97.6 
99.8 

106.9 
91.7 
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WEIGHTS  PER  BUSHEL. 

A  bushel  is  rogarded  as  a  definite  weight  rather  than  a  cubic  measure  in  the  estimates  of  prodoctlcn 
and  prices  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.  The  urelghts  which  are  regarded  as  s 
bushel  for  various  products  are  as  follows:  Wheat,  60  pounds;  com,  66  pounds  if  shelled,  70  pounds  if  In 
ear;  oats.  32  poundis;  barley.  48  pounds;  rye,  66  pounds;  buckwheat,  48  pounds;  white  (Irish)  potaioet, 
60  pounds;  sweet  potatoes,  66  pounds;  apples,  48  pounds;  pears.  48  pounds;  peadies,  48  pounds;  watamts 
ana  hickory  nuts,  60pounds;  beans  (dry),  60  pounds;  onions,  57  poimds;  turnips,  66  pounds;  clover  seedL 
60  pounds;  alfalfa  seed,  60  pounds;  timothy  seed,  45  pounds;  kaflr  com,  66  pounds.  BsCimates  of  ylelda  and 
prices  in  tons  are  always  on  the  basis  of  2,000  pounds. 

Table  403. — Estimated  average  weight  in  pounds  per  measured  bushel  of  wheats  oats,  and 
barley y  of  the  yearly  crops  of  the  United  States, 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

1902 

Pounds. 
67.3 
67.4 
65.6 
67.6 
68.3 

68.2 
68.3 
67.9 
68.6 
67.8 

Pounds. 
31.0 
29.7 
31.6 
32.7 
32.0 

29.4 

29.8 
32.7 
32.7 
31.1 

Pounds. 

1912 

Pounds. 
68.3 
68.7 
68.0 
67.9 
57.1 

68.6 
68.8 
66.3 
67.4 
66.6 

Pounds. 
33.0 
32.1 
31.6 
33.0 
31.2 

38.4 
33.2 
31.1 
33.1 
28.3 

Pournds. 
44.8 

1903 

1913 

46.5 

1904 



1914 

4A.2 

1905 

1916 

47.4 

1906 

1916 

4Sl2 

1907 

1917 

4ft.6 

1908 

1918 

46.9 

1909 

1919 

45.2 

1910 

46.9 
46.0  1 

1920 

46.0 

1911 

1921 

44.4 

INTEREST  ON  SHORT-TIME  LOANS. 

The  interest  rates  charged  by  banks  to  farmers  of  the  United  States  for  short-time  loans  averaged  in  Apil^ 
1921,  about  7.95  per  cent  as  compared  with  7.61  per  cent  in  1920  and  7.75  per  cent  in  1913. 

These  figures  are  based  upon  reports  received  from  countrv  banks  in  answer  to  the  following  question: 

«  What  Is  the  average  of  the  current  rates  of  interest  paid  to  banks  by  farmers  for  three  to  six  monthsf 
loans?  (Rate  which  will  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  of  all  such  loans,  secured  and  nnan 
cured.)    What  was  the  average  for  similar  loans  ay  ear  ago?" 

The  results  by  States  and  grand  divisions  are  snown  m  the  accompanying  table. 

The  main  purjMise  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  differences  of  the  avera^  of  the  various  States  and 
sections;  and  to  ascertain  what  clianges  have  occurred  since  the  previous  investigation  made  in  1913  (resolta 
with  detailed  comments,  published  in  the  Crop  Reporter  for  April,  1913). 

The  Georgia  average  rate,  10.36,  which  is  thenighest  of  all  the  State  averages,  is  about  73  per  cent  higher 
than  the  lowest  State  average,  6.00,  reported  from  several  North  Atlantic  States.  However,  in  1913  the 
highest  State  average  was  almost  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  lowest  average.  The  figures  generally  Indi 
catc  that  the  spread  In  the  diHerent  sections  of  the  country  is  not  quite  so  wide  now  as  formerly. 

Table  404. — Interest  rates^  by  banks,  for  short-tim^  loans  to  farmers ^  in  April  of  years  inr 

dicated. 


state  and  division.      1921      1920      1913       1912     I    State  and  division.      1921      1920      1913      1912 


Maine 

New  Hami>shire — 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhodelsland 

CJonnecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

N.Atlantic.., 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vir^nia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  C^ohna 

Georda 

Florida. 

S.  Atlantic... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

N.C.E.Miss.R 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


6.38 
6.00 
6.00 
6.76 
6.33 
6.21 
6.02 
6.00 
6.00 


6.08 


6.00 
6.00 
6.26 
6.00 
6.48 
8.10 
10.36 
8.44 


7.43 


6.90 
7.36 
6.98 
6.94 
7.00 


7.04 


8.40 
7.66 
7.57 


6.06 
6.00 
6.00 
6.26 
6.00 
6.21 
6.02 
6.00 
6.97 


6.02 


6.00 
5.99 
6.14 
6.00 
6.17 
8.09 
9.94 
8.44 


7.26 


6.44 
6.86 
6.62 
6.40 
6.60 


6.66 


7.89 
7.42 
7.20 


6.14 
6.80 
6.00 
6.96 
6.96 
6.92 
6.99 
6.92 
6.93 


6.96 


6.94 
6.93 
6.21 
6.24 
6.39 
8.06 
0.98 
8.80 


6.23 
6.47 
6.31 
6.88 
6.24 


6.38 


7.93 
7.21 
7.28 


6.06 
6.80 
6.00 
5.96 
5.91 
6.92 
6.99 
6.02 
6.93 


6.96 


5.94 
6.92 
6.21 
6.28 
6.38 
8.06 
9.67 
8.77 


7.30 


6.24 
6.46 
6.25 
6.82 
6.23 


6.35 


8.05 
7.23 
7.28 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas........ 


N.C.W.Miss.R 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi.. 
Louisiana. . 

Texas 

Oklahoma.. 
Arkansas... 


S.  Central. 


Montana 

Wyoming... 

Cdiorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

CaUfomia.... 


8.65 


Far  Western.. 


United  States.     7.95 


9.79 
9.48 
8.80 
8.37 


8.33 

6.60 
8.07 
9.00 
8.15 
8.69 
9.83 
9.78 
9.74 


9.06 


9.92 
9.54 
0.59 
10.00 


9.00 
8.12 
9.67 
8.67 
8.42 
7.63 


9.41 
8.66 
8.04 
8.04 


7.89 

6.25 
7.79 
8.69 
8.00 
8.23 
9.73 
9.63 
9.66 


8.88 


9.76 
0.16 
8.93 
9.86 


8.50 
8.00 
9.44 
8.49 
8.24 
7.47 


8.31 


7.61 


DigitigGcl  by 


ia70 

9.48 
8.00 
8.37 


&06 

6.86 

8.28 

la  02 

8.26 
&33 
9.97 
11.68 
9.67 


9.61 


ia32 
9.37 
9.24 
ia57 
10.15 
8.61 
9.03 
9.02 
8.99 
8.32 
7.44 


8.66 


7.75 


Gobgie 


10.8 


7.99 
8.44 


8.U 

6.84 
8.36 
10.00 
9.54 
8.25 
10.08 
12.10 
9.66 


9.68 


ias3 

9.37 
9.32 
ia6fl 

laso 

8.63 

9.30 
9.98 
9.06 
8.27 
7.43 


8.57 


7.79 
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MONTHLY  SALES  FROM  FARMS. 

PoreyerylKWwortli  ofproduct  sold  from  the  fonn,  aboat  $12.60  are  sold  In  Oetober,  the  month  of  faeayiest 
total  sales;  $11.70  in  November,  $10.50  in  December,  and  $iaiO  in  September— in  the  foor  months,  $44.00. 
Smallest  sales  are  in  May  and  Jane,  when  the  amount  in  each  month  is  $0.10  of  the  year's  $100. 

Sales  of  crops  alone  are  more  concentrated  in  the  fEtll  months;  for  every  $100  worth  of  crops  sold  in  a  year, 
$16.50  worth  are  sold  in  October,  $16.70  in  November,  $12.00  in  December,  and  $12.40  in  September;  in  tfaa 
four  months ,  $60.20.    Smallest  sales  ( $8. 10)  are  in  June. 

Sales  of  live-stock  products  are  fttrly  evenly  distributed  throu^  the  year.  For  every  $100  worth  of 
live-stock  products  sold  in  a  year  $0.60  are  soki  in  June,  the  highest  proportion  in  any  month,  and  $7.60 in 
January,  the  lowest. 

These  estimates  are  based  upon  reports  made  by  crop  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
of  their  actual  sales  in  1014,  modified  when  necessary  to  make  the  figures  typical  of  sales  in  recent  years. 
More  than  6,000  reports  were  tabulated.  As  the  correspondents  are  representative  farmers,  the  averages 
of  their  reports  in  tbe  United  States  and  in  the  larger  States  are  probably  nearly  the  same  as  the  averages 
for  all  the  fiormers  in  the  States.    Details  of  monthly  sales  are  given  in  tabulation  below. 

Table  405. — Monthly  percentages  of  year*  s  receipts  from  sales  by  farmers. 

(Monthly  rate  of  sales  from  fbrms,  averages  for  recent  years  ^timates  based  upon  reiKxts  of  actual  monthly 
sales  made  by  crop  correspondents  of  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.) 

FROM  SALES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Division. 


North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central  east  of  Miss.  R 
North  Central  west  of  Miss  It 

South  Central 

Far  Western. 

United  States 


7.0 

8.4 
8.4 
10.0 
8.6 
6.4 
8.5 


6.3 
5. 

7. 

&5 
6. 
4.2 

6.8 


7.6 
6.8 
9.2 
8.1 
6.9 
5.5 
7.4 


7.9 
6.8 
7.7 
8.0 
6.0 
7.4 
6.9 


7. 

4.7 

7.6 

6.0 

4.8 

5.0 

6. 


6.9 
4.8 
8.3 
6.7 
4.0 
6.8 
6.1 


7.4 
6.9 
7.7 
6.2 
6.6 
4.9 
6.4 


8.6 

6.6 

8.3 

6. 

5.1 

6.1 

6. 


10.1 
9.0 
9.0 

10.7 

11.9 
9.3 

10.1 


8.6 
14.6 


100.0 
100.0 


9     9.8  100.0 


11.1 
16.6 
8.1 
10.7 

16.  (K  14.9^  12.2   100.0 
20. 
12. 


10.8 
14.1 
8. 

10.1 
14. 
16. 
11.7 


10.2 


8.4 
10.6 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


FROM  SALES  OF  CROPS. 


North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central  east  of  Miss.  R 
North  Central  west  of  Miss  R 

South  Central 

Far  Western. 

United  States 


6.3 
8.7 
6.6 
8.1 
7.4 
7.1 
7.4 


4.5 
6.0 
6.9 
6.3 


3.2 
5.2 


5.6 
4.3 
7.6 
6.8 


4.2     4.4 


4.0 
6.3 


6.1 
4.6 
6.7 
4.6 
3.1 
4.0 
4.6 


4.8 
2.7 
6.5 
4.4 
2.1 
3.0 
3.9 


3.3 
2.7 
6.9 
2.6 
2.3 
2.6 
3.1 


6.1 

5.1| 

9. 

7.1| 

6.1 

6. 

6.i 


10.4 
5.0 

12.9 
7.3 
4.8 
8.2 
7.8 


13.9 
8.5 
12.3 
15.0 
12.3 
10.2 
12.4 


16.4 
15.3 
8.3 
13.6 
19.3 
22. 
15. 


16.7 
19.0 
9.3 
13.2 
19.1 
19.7 
15.7 


10.3 
19.2 

7.7 


16.2 

ia2 

12.6 


loao 

100.0 
100.0 


12.0  100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


FROM  SALES  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 


North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central  east  of  Miss.  R. . 
North  Central  west  of  Miss  R. . 

South  Central 

Far  Western 

United  States 


7.5 
8.0 
9.8 

12.6 
9.9 
5.9 

10.3 


6.4 
6.6 
6. 
10. 
&6| 
4. 
8.1 


9. 
7.' 

10.1 

10.11 
8.( 
6.( 
9.1 


lai 

6.11 
7. 
7.1 
7.1| 
11. 
&2| 


10.6 
6.9 
7.0 
0.0 
4.2 
6.3 
6.2 


6.2 

6.3 

9. 

6. 

6.2 

9.2 

7.4 


5.8 
5.9 
6.1 
4.9 
5.0 
4.5 
6.3 


5.6  8.8 

5.4  10.4 

6.0  7.6 

6.6  7.7 

6.4  12.5 

2.4  9.4 

6.6  8.7 


9.6  12.7 
21.4  8.4 
7.«  9.4 
9.3  8.3 
13.6  11.1 
21.9  14.6 
11. »    9.8 


7.^ 
8.9 
12.  r 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


9.fl  loao 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


FROM  SALES  OF  LIVE-STOCK  PRODUCTS. 


North  Atlantic 

7.8 
7.9 
8.0 
6.4 

8.7 
6.3 
7.5 

7.6 
8.0 
7.4 
8.0 

ao 

5.9 
7.6 

8.8 
7.5 
8.4 
7.8 
9.1 
7.0 
8.1 

8.7 
8.4 
9.1 
9.4 
9.3 
&0 
8.9 

9.2 
8.1 

lao 

9.9 
8.4 
&6 
9.3 

9.1 
9.2 
9.6 

10.7 
8.1 

10.7 
9.6 

a7 

7.6 
8.6 
8.9 
7.4 

a7 

8.6 

&4 
7.9 
7.7 
7.9 
6.6 

&0 
8.9 
7.7 
8.3 
7  0 

8.7 
8.9 
7.9 
7.3 

7.7 

ia4 

8.3 

7.7 
8.7 
7.8 
&0 
9.1 
10.6 
8.3 

7.8 
9.0 
7.9 
7.4 
10.0 
7.9 
&0 

100.0 

South  Atlantic 

100.0 

North  Central  east  of  Miss.  R. .. . 
North  Central  west  of  Miss .  R .. . 
SouthCentral 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Far  Western. 

8.6.    7.4 
8.01    7.0 

100  0 

United  States 

100.0 

99912"— \BK  1921 60 
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RECEIPTS  FROM  FAUM  SAUIS. 


Abeut  10,000  crop  oorreBpoodettts  of  tlM  Bvimu  of  Ifarktto  and  €rep  EflttaMi(e»  teve  rtptftod  tlwlr 
yewr's  total  Takue  of  ftll  sates  of  ftffm  product^  divieled  into  four  claasoB,  tu,  (1>  Uv«  aaimab,  (3)  aoaaal 
products,  (3)  cFvpo,  (4)  BiieailaiiaoiiB.  0<MTe^Qiid«its  w«ro  rwnuet«d  to  give  tbeir  Mi  siUm  if  that  yaar 
wasropTeecatatiTe;ttl9Mial«8were]iotBonBal,ttaeywwetO8^Tefi|0S  ""  -^--x— .-.-*-  - 
1b  recent  yeaca. 


I  ^ipves  whlob  wMld  be  typical  of  ailas 


O  r  every  $100  worth  of  products  sold  by  all  who  reported  approxiiBaldy  1)0  were  for  QveaatnabLSao 
fM*  the  prodottte  of  Uve  itoclL  $40  were  for  oropoy  aad  U  repreMBted  aaisoeUaneoiw  itOMs.  As  the  ootva- 
noDde&ts  are reeresenftatiTe  fansMri^  (baaveraiw  of  their  leporU  in  the  United  Stataeaad  in  tlielar«v 
States  arc  probably  nearly  the  same  as  the  averages  for  all  the  farmers  in  the  States. 

Tbeeteraeteref  fianaers'sclesvariMwidolyindiflevaitMotiiSDsoftheoeuntry.  In  tlie  cettca  Stalea. 
aswouldbeexpeeted.  by  for  the  neater  part  of  the  eafae  are  as  cropa.  Thus,  la  Oeergia,  for  every  $10* 
worth  of  preduetaaold^f^  repressBftecroiM^  M  live  aaloMH  $8  animal  prodiicts,  and  $3&usoeHaiiy .  Ev«» 
ia  Texas,  rtmrded  aeaeattle  as  weH  aeaeottaa  State,  eotteaee  far  prdeouiaalesthat  fTZ  repceMots  crop% 
$161ive  animals,  and  $Oanimalsproduetseut  of  every  4t00  of  sales.  It  may  be  that  the  eattle  soctioa  o4  tha 
State  is  not  so  fully  represented  m  the  returns  as  the  cotton  section;  but  complete  returns  from  all  farmers 
probably  would  not  materially  modify  those  figures. 

Table  AQ^.—ReceipU  from  the  mle  of  (1)  live  itock,  (g)  live-stock  producUy  (S)  crop$, 
(4)  miscellaneous,  out  df  every  flOO  received  from  all  sates;  average  of  recent  years. 


state. 

live 
stock. 

Live- 
stock 
prod- 
ucts. 

Crops. 

MIs- 
ceUa- 
neoua. 

State. 

Live 
stock. 

Live- 
stock 

^' 
nets. 

Crops. 

Mifl- 
ceUa- 
neoua. 

Maine 

$15 
90 
18 
19 
13 
12 
14 
0 
21 

23 
46 
68 
.      18 
8 
14 
10 
41 
10 
«2 
84 
31 

$4 

SO 
60 
62 
68 
96 
42 

32 
15 
23 
16 
12 
8 
16 
32 
16 
SO 
S> 
47 

28 
91 

37 
6B 
82 

43 
85 
13 
60 
7S 
75 
64 
81 
80 
35 
81 
17 

$8 

Mtfififffnti^ 

IS3 
63 
67 
25 
41 
56 
39 
45 
tif 
17 
12 
13 
16 
32 
34 
40 
W 
88 
16 

820 
12 
13 
6 
18 
9 
16 

Id 

12 

U 

8 

9 

0 

11 

11 

13 

46^ 

88 

12 

$43 
22 
21 
« 
86 
82 
13 
81 
» 
66 
76 
72 
72 
58 
4» 
M 
8$ 
88 
72 

t€ 

New  Hampshiie 

VermflBt . . 

Iowa 

SOasourl 

Massachusetts 

Ebode  Island 

C-nnmy^iapt 

North  Dakota^ 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Kaasae , 

New  Jersey..  .    . 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Maryland  and  Dela- 

Alabama  

ware 

Mississippi 

Virginia 

T/onii!JftTia 

W^  Virginia. 

Texas 

North  •f'ftfoHna.  .     . 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Georcia. ..  - 

Moontaia  States  K.. 

Washiaijton. 

OFscon. ... 

FiwSa.::::::::::;:: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

OaWorBla 

14 

mineis 

VirftedStatas. 

36 

20 

49 

4 

wi!4oon'<in .    

1  Including  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 
PRODUCTIVITY  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

Index  iguree  ate  asually  applied  to  price  oomparisons^  bat  they  can  as  readily  be  used  to  eooipare  tba 
relative  produstivity  of  different  cauatriee.  Six  crepe— wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  oonv  and  petatoes^— oqoa- 
priw  the  balk  of  erop  produetkin  in  most  countries  ef  the  world.  Of  the  total  area  in  cultivated  eropa 
(before  the  war),  esctudine  bay  aad  grass  cn»ia,  they  cemprlsed  ia  Germany  approximately  82  per  cent; 
ia  Franoe,  76  aer  caat:  CfnHed  Kiagdem,  7^  Denmark,  79;  Holland^  70:  B^^um,  75;  Austria,  84 
Hunfflry,  87;  Italy,  46;  Spain,  65;  Koumaaia,  92;  Europ^  Russia,  8?;  ^Asiatic  Russia,  91;  Bulgaria, 
86;  Atgaia,8S;  Japan,  31;  Anstratia,  91;  Canada,  91;  Aiventlna,  88;  United  States,  82  per  cent.  AHhoorii 
these  figures  are  only  approximatioBs,  they  are  suffldeiKly  accurate  to  indicata  that  index  numbers  oi  tne 
relative  vields  per  acre  of  these  six  products  combined  would  fairly  represent  the  relative  per  acre  produc- 
tivity of  the  various  oooBtriss.  For  each  country  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  a  series  ol  years  was  o)>- 
tahied  (except  in  a  few  countries  where  data  for  only  one  or  two  vears  were  obtahiable).  and  these  average 
yidds  were  reduced  to  their  percentage  of  the  average  yield  of  alt  countries.  The  percentages  tor  eafb 
country  were  combined,  wei^ted  in  proportion  to  the  relative  acreage  of  the  various  crops  tn  tm  country, 
to  obtain  the  index  number  of  produetioa.  Following  is  the  result  obtained,  100  repreaentiBg  the  weighted 
average  of  aD  countries: 

Table  407. — Index  nvrnihets  of  productivity  of  countries  named. 

Australia 76 

Serbia 76 

Argentina 75 

Portugal 73 

Russia,  European 72 

Russia,  Asiatic 71 

Uruguay 70 

Algeria 65 

Mexico 52 

Tunis ^. 37 
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BeMum 221  ,  Bwedm. 136 

ewftterland 202     Norway 128 

Netherlands 190     Franoe 123 

United  Kingdom 177    Austria 120 


Germany. _.. 

Denmark 168 


Now  Zealand . 
Egypt.. 
Japan . . 
Canada 
Chile... 


167 
161 
137 
136 


Hungary 113 

United  States 108 

Italy 96 

Rumania 94 

Spain 93 

Bulgaria 87 


136  I  India 84 
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Tabie  408. — Production  and  export  trade  of  the  world  in  importani  crops,  average, 
1909-19 IS,  in  milMons,  %.  «.,  000,000  omitted. 

(Substantially  the  total  production  and  exports  for  the  world.  However,  CAina'^s  prot>ably  larf^  cotton 
Mduction,  wi9$  some  minor  items  of  production  and  experts  for  other  comtries,  are  omitted  owing  to 
lack  of  trastwortby  informallen.   One  short  ton— 2,000  pounds.] 


Crop. 


Production. 


Worid. 


United 

Otaives 

produo- 

tion. 


Exports. 


Worid. 


Contrib- 
uted by 
United 
States. 


World 
crop  ex- 
ported. 


United 

Bt««68 

crop  ex- 
ported. 


Wheat busheb. 

Corn de... 

Oats de... 

Barley... 4m... 

Rye do... 

Potaloen do... 

Tobacco poonds . 

lUce...- do... 

C©ttoik, .seo-poand  bi^es . 

Sugar .short  tons. 


3,726 
3,807 
4,824 
1,46S 
1,788 
5,471 
2,712 

iie,7»^ 

21.1 
18. 7 


Percmd, 

IS 
71 

» 

2 

37 

63 
5 


745 

74ft 

^234 

laoo 

1106 

175 

•20 

13,731 

14.0 

7.5 


Perutd. 
13 
17 
16 
i» 
10.S 
12 
41 

ai 

64 
0.6 


Percent. 
20 
7 
15 
120 
ift 
11 
34 
11 
66 
40 


Per  cent, 
15 

3 
11 
14 
12 
10.5 
3S 

2 
69 

4 


1  Three-year  average,  1911-1913. 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OP  CROP  AND  iraAT-ANIMAL  PRICES, 


Tablx  409. — Index  numbers  of  crop  and  meai-<inimal  prices,   monthly  and  average, 

1908-1921, 

The  trend  ef  prices  to  famers  for  inq^ortant  crops  Is  Ikidioiitad  in  Am  Mlowteg  flgorw;  the  base  V»  is 
the  average  priee  Becember  1  in  the  48  years  1866-uN)S  of  wheat,  ooni,  eats,  bartsy,  rye,  buckwheat,  pota- 


toes, hay,  flax,  and  cotton. 


CROPS. 


Year. 

Jan. 
1. 

Feb. 
1. 

Har. 
1. 

r 

"" 

Jdim 

July 

AJ.. 

y. 

Oct. 
1. 

NJ.. 

Dec. 
1. 

Yearly 
aver.i 

1«08..„ 

120.1 

122.2 

^. 

136.7 

137.5 

186.6 

185.8 

185.6 

180.8 

127.3 

119.6 

117.4 

126.1 

1909.... 

117. 8 

12(^.4 

126.3 

iao.6 

139.6 

146.5 

149.6 

142.3 

183.9 

130.5 

129.3 

137.7 

130.9 

1910.... 

131.1 

13S.5 

139.9 

188.8 

133.5 

183.5 

133.1 

137.1 

137.0 

120.8 

122.2 

118.4 

130.0 

Mil.... 

118.6 

119.8 

117,9 

118.0 

122.2 

127.7 

136.3 

148.3 

141.6 

138.0 

135.6 

133.1 

131.8 

1912.... 

133.9 

140.2 

144.7 

153.4 

166.3 

168.3 

16ai 

148.0 

137.6 

128.6 

118.3 

110.3 

134.6 

1913.... 

110^9 

112. « 

113.3 

113.6 

116.2 

12L2 

132.9 

126.4 

186.3 

189.1 

133.9 

132.7 

126.7 

1914.... 

132.5 

132.1 

133.8 

134.2 

135.9 

138.8 

H7.7 

177.6 

141.3 

136.4 

127.4 

122.8 

132.9 

1915.... 

126*7 

148.5 

144.0 

144.5 

i5ao 

147.3 

180.1 

138.9 

132.5 

128.3 

121.4 

120.4 

132.1 

1916.... 

129.6 

139.9 

138.6 

140.2 

143.3 

145.8 

144.8 

147.7 

161.6 

163.6 

178.8 

187.9 

158.8 

1917.... 

183.6 

196.6 

206.5 

235.2 

280.6 

291.3 

380.9 

807.8 

279.6 

377.0 

261.3 

252.3 

254.1 

1918.... 

264.1     271.6 

288.8 

288.6 

361.8 

271.9 

272.9 

380.6 

203.8 

389.3 

369.6 

265.2 

277.4 

1919.... 

272.4 

259.9 

257.1 

271.2 

303.7 

307.2 

810.3 

339.0 

317.7 

2gao 

379.4 

282.4 

288.4 

1920.... 

296.7 

31L0 

314.3 

334.1 

862.1 

380.4 

374.0 

829.8 

294.7 

248.7 

201.1 

166.5 

271.9 

1921 ... . 

158.5 

151.4 

147.5 

139.3 

128.7 

134.6 

130.6 

133.8 

134.5 

137.3 

121.4 

120.9 

134.7 

MEAT  ANIMALS.' 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 

1918. 
1910. 
1920. 
1921. 


6.67 
6.46 
5.44 
6.40 

7.05 
6.57 
6.46 
8.53 

12.59 
13.46 
12.14 
8.42 


6.71 
6.19 
5.54 
6.79 

7.39 
6.09 
5.69 
7.68 

7.27 
6.46 
6.94 
9.42 

7.37 
6.46 
7.53 
10.70 

12.66 
13.51 
12.43 
8.24 

13.06 
14.06 
12.52 
8.67 

7.74 
6.80 
6.30 
7.35 

7,40 
6.59 
7.85 
11.71 

13.55 

15.01 

12.72 

7.89 


1  Weighted  average. 


14.50 

13.44 

12.22 

7.11 


6.80 
5.58 
6.86 
7.14 

7.14 
6.96 
8.04 
13.04 

13.79 
12.22 
11.67 
6.88 


6.47 
5.44 
6.45 
6.94 

6.80 
6.45 
8.09 
12.47 

13.37 
11.88 
10.34 
6.47 


6.21 
5.37 
6.42 
6.85 

6.61 
6.25 
8.15 
12.74 

13.40 
11.54 
8.48 
6.37 


6.90 

5.77 
6.36 
7.00 

7.19 

6.68 

7.77 

11.56 

13.49 

13.59 

U.69 

7.49 


Prices  15th  of  month?ed  by  VnOOg  IC 
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PRICES  OP  ARTICLES  BOUGHT  BY  FARMERS. 

Tablb  410. — Pricu  of  articles  bought  by  farmers,  1909-1921,  and  purduuing  power  of  1 

acre  of  crops. 


Article 


Axes each. 

Barb  wire 100  pounds. 

Barrels each. 

Baskets do... 

Bone  meal tons. 

Brooms each. 

Bofigies do. . . 

Buggy  whips- do... 

Calico yards. 

Churns each. 

Coal ton. 

Coal  oil gallon. 

Coffee....; pound. 

Com  knives each. 

Cream  separators do... 

Dinner  plates ^dosen. 

Dish  pans each. 

Dum;  forks do... 

Fertilizer^  commercial .  .ton. 
Flour barrel. 

Fruit  Jars doaen. 

Gasoline gaUon. 

Gloves,  cotton pair. 

Gloves,  leather do, . . 

Grindstones pound. 

Halters each. 

Harness,  single do... 

Harrows do... 

Hatchets do... 

Hats,(elt do... 

Hoes do... 

Horse  blankets do... 

Jumpers do... 

Kitcheu  chairs do... 

Lamps do... 


...do... 
.pound. 
..Darrel. 


Lanterns 

Lard 

Lime 

Linseed  oil... 

Lumber,  1-inch 100  feet. 

Manure  spreaders each. 

Men's  suits do... 

Milk  cans,  10  gallon do... 

Milk  pails do... 

Mowers do... 

Muslin yard. 

Naib 100  pounds. 

Overalls pair. 

Padlocks each. 

Paintbrushes do... 

Paint,  mixed galltm. 

Paris  green pound. 

Picks each. 

Pincers do... 

Pitch  forks do. . . 


1009 


90.80 
2.98 


.34 

64.90 

.404 

.06 

2.19 

5w50 
.157 
.211 
.27 
63.10 

.55 

.32 

.■SO 

22.15 

0.30 

.73 
.202 


.85 
13.50 


.41 
2.25 
.77 
.72 
.50 

.77 
.132 

1.20 
.79 

1.95 

11L60 

13.15 

2.40 

.43 

44.30 

.09 
3.34 

.82 
.27 
.40 


.29 
.71 


.62 


1914 


10.96 

3.08 

.25 


31.90 


70.10 
.426 
.063 
2.30 

5.80 
.139 
.245 
.29 
50.30 

.57 

.34 

.76 

23.20 

6.40 

.74 

a79 


1919 


12.06 
5.73 
.60 


.95 
15.26 


.62 
2.03 

.45 
2.40 
.83 
.80 
.52 

.80 
.141 

L36 
.82 

2.10 

106.70 

14.00 

2.45 

.45 

46.50 

.093 
3.40 
.80 
.275 
.54 

L74 
.30 
.72 
.51 
.66 


6a  00 

LOO 

123.00 

.73 

.23 

2.90 

9.50 

.22 

.46 

.58 

95.00 

1.40 
.83 

L40 
4Z00 
13.50 

1.15 
.29 
.26 

L78 

.048] 

L85 
29.00 


L29 
4.30 


5.00 
2.50 
1.70 


L32 
.34 
2.65 
2.50 
4.75 

18a  00 

38.10 

6.00 

.90 

84.00 

.31 
a  50 
2.60 

.50 
1.15 

4.05 
.62 

L40 
.95 

L30 


1920 


12.25 

a  10 

.76 

.60 

65.00 

.98 

mioo 

.85 

.227 

3.25 

13.30 

.25 

.41 

.65 

102.00 

L58 
.95 

LOO 
44.00 
1Z90 

L25 
.33 
.27 

L85 
.05 

L98 
32.00 
30.00 
L50 
5.00 

.93 
5.35 
2.50 
2.10 
LIO 

L45 
.265 
3.10 
2.21 
5.15 

19100 

41.00 

6.20 

LOO 


1921 


$2.00 

5.20 

.51 

.50 

54.00 

.78 

108.00 

.70 

.142] 

3.00 

n.50 
.19 
.32 
.55 

90.00 

L31 
.75 
L40 
36.00 
8.80 

L16 
.265 
.19 

L30 
.045 

L55 

25.00 

25.60 

L29 

3.50 

.80 
4.15 
L55 
L65 

.95 

L30 
.16 
2.65 
L22 
3.55 

167.00 

30.30 

5.30 

80 


Price  per  cent  of 
1914. 


1909     1920     1921 


88.00     78.00 

.30  .18 

7.30  5.75 

2.60  i  L58 

.60  .50 

L35  L15 


4.30 
.64 
L50 
LIO 
L46 


3.35 
.52 

L22 
.90 

L22 


97 


89 
93 
95 
96 
95 

95 
113 
86 


96 
94 
92 
95 
98 

99 
113 


80 


95 
96 

91 
94 
93 
90 
95 

96 
94 
95 
96 
03 

105 
94 
98 
96 
95 

97 
98 
92 
98 
91 


97 
99 
96 
94 


234 
198 
304 


204 

268 
187 
20O 
360 
141 

229 
180 
167 
224j 
172] 

«.«' 
277| 

279 

211 

190 

202 


207 
169 
204 


169 

205 
154 
164 
225 
130 

198 
137 
131 
190 
152 

230 
221 
184 
151 
137 


169       167 
184*      148 


Purchasi 
power  of  1  ] 
of    cnms, 
centQfli»i4. 


ng 


1909     1920     1021 


210 


242 
246 

207 
223 
301 


164 


208 

in 

178 
173 

187 


262)      206 
212^      183 


181 
188 
228 
270 
246 

182 

293 
253 
222 
189 


215 
202 
218 
250 


162 
113 
105 
149 
169 

157 
216 
216 
178 
168 

194 
160 
178 
182 
213 


247  193 

213  173 

2081  160 

216  176 

2201  185 


103 
99 
97 
97 
97 

97 
81 
107 
99 
87 

96 
96 
100 
97 
94 


81 


103 
103 


60|        68 


56 
76 
71 
39 
100 

62 
79 
66 
68 
82 

61 
61 
67 
74 
70 

77 


OS 
67 


97 
96 

101 
98 
99 

102 
96' 

96 
98 
97 
96 
99 

87 
98 
94 
96 
97 

95 
94 

100 
04 

101 

99' 
95 
98 
96 

98 


68 
68 

68 
63 
47 
64 
67 

78 
76 
63 
62 
68 

78 
48 
56 
64 
75 

44 

66 
48 
66 
67 

57 
66 


6il 


43 
57 
64 

ao 

« 

46 

64 
67 


38 

40 
48 


66 

00 


54 
64 


42 
61 

50 
51 
47 
43 

48 

55 
78 
45 
50 
52 

55 
41 
41 
50 
53 

46 

52 
50 
40 
41 

4ft 

51 
52 
50 
48 
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Table  410. — Price9  of  articles  bought  by  farmers,  1909-1921 ,  and  purchasing  power  of  1 

acre  of  crops — Continued. 


Purchasi  n  g 

Price 

per  cent  of 
1014. 

power  of  1  acre 
of    crops,    per 
cent  of  1914. 

Artloie. 

1009 

1914 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1000 

1080 

1021 

1900 

1020 

1021 

Plows,  turning 

...each.. 

111.50 

IIZIO 

121.00 

S28.00 

12a  00 

06 

100 

166 

07 

74 

64 

Portland  cement. 

100  pounds.. 

.TO 

.60 

1.05 

1.30 

1.02 

101 

188 

148 

01 

76 

60 

Raincoats 

:..each.. 

4.25 

4.40 

0.20 

ia50 

7.60 

07 

230 

170 

0!^ 

60 

62 

Rope,  hemp 

Rubber  boots 

.pound.. 

.135 

.140 

.36 

.355 

.26 

01 

238 

174 

101 

60 

61 

....pair.. 

3.55 

3.76 

6.10 

6.30 

4.56 

05 

141 

121 

07 

100 

73 

Sacks,  grain 

...each.. 

.15 

.163 

.45 

.42 

.26 

92 

258 

160 

loJ 

66 

66 

Saddles 

...do.... 

17.45 

2a  35 

42.40 

45.00 

36.00 

86 

221 

172 

107 

64 

61 

Salt,  for  stock 

..barrel.. 

1.50 

L65 

3.00 

3.60 

3.20 

01 

212 

104 

101 

67 

46 

Saws,  buck 

...each.. 

.89 

.02 

1.75 

LOO 

1.60 

07 

207 

163 

06 

68 

64 

Screw  hooks  ...... 

....box.. 

.37 

.75 

.01 

.71 

246 

102 

68 

46 

Scythes 

...each.. 

L02 

L06 

1.82 

2.10 

k85 

06 

108 

174 

06 

71 

61 

Slieetlng 

...yard.. 

.17 

.18 

.58 

.57 

.40 

04 

317 

222 

08 

46 

40 

Shingles 

......M.. 

3.50 

3.70 

7.00 

&10 

6.80 

05 

219 

167 

07 

66 

66 

Shirts,  flannel 

...each.. 

1.34 

1.41 

3.85 

3.00 

Z86 

05 

277 

202 

07 

61 

44 

Shoes 

....pair.. 

200 

2.30 

4.75 

5.00 

3.65 

87 

217 

189 

106 

66 

66 

Shotguns 

Shoveb 

...each.. 

12.45 

12.85 

28.00 

33.00 

29.00 

07 

257 

226 

06 

65 

30 

...do.... 

.74 

.78 

1.62 

1.85 

1.55 

05 

237 

199 

07 

60 

44 

Staples 100  pounds.. 

3.69 

3.75 

6.80 

7.60 

6.20 

08 

203 

165 

04 

70 

64 

Starch 

.pound. . 

.07 

.07 

.118 

.125 

.103 

100 

179 

147 

02 

79 

60 

Steel  wire 100 pounds.. 

3.43 

3.55 

6.00 

7.30 

6.00 

07 

205 

169 

05 

69 

62 

Stoves 

...each.. 

22.50 

24.00 

50.00 

61.00 

52.00 

04 

264 

217 

08 

56 

41 

Sucar 

Sulphur 

Tedders 

.pound.. 

.058 

.069 

.15 

.17 

.073 

84 

246 

106 

100 

58 

83 

.:.do.... 

.075 

.08 

.11« 

.12 

.105 

04 

150 

131 

OS 

04 

67 

...each.. 

3a  00 

30.50 

74.00 

78.50 

6a  00 

09 

199 

176 

08 

71 

60 

Tin  pails 

...do.... 

.25 

27 

.50 

.56 

.50 

03 

241 

185 

00 

59 

48 

Tobacco,  plug 

.pound.. 

.45 

.45 

.93 

.04 

.86 

100 

209 

189 

92 

68 

47 

Twine,  binder 

.r!do.... 

.108 

.112 

.258 

.20 

.16 

02 

179 

143 

100 

79 

62 

Wagons,  double.... 

...each.. 

66.00 

73.26 

138.00 

155.00 

134.00 

00 

211 

183 

102 

67 

48 

Wagons,  single 

WaUEing  ouluvaton 

...do.... 

45.50 

4&00 

83.00 

05.00 

70.00 

05 

198 

165 

07 

71 

64 

L..do.... 

35.20 

4a  00 

34.00 

...do.... 

2L80 

Z97 

5.50 

a50 

5.60 

04 

210 

186 

08 

65 

48 

Wire  fence 

....rod.. 

.311 

.317 

.59 

.64 

.63 

OS 

202 

167 

04 

70 

63 

Wooden  buckets... 

...each.. 

.31 

.35 

.98 

1.05 

.00 

80 

300 

257 

102 

47 

34 

Wooden  wash  tubs 

....do.... 

.77 

.83 

1.75 

1.00 

1.50 

03 

229 

181 

09 

62 

49 

Average..... 

05 

224 

m 

07 

H 

62 

1 
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FARM  LABOR. 

Table  411.— TTa^cs  of  male  farm  labor  6y  classes  ami  States,  1910  and  19S1. 


Per  month. 

Per  day  at  harvest. 

Per  day  other  than 
harvest. 

state  and  dlvlsloii. 

With 
boani. 

Without 
board. 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

Willi          Without 
board.           board. 

1921 

1010 

1021 

1010 

1021 

1010 

1021 

1910 

1021 

1010!  1021 

1910 

Malnt. 

$40.00 
39.00 
30.00 
41.00 
43.00 
40.00 
4a  00 
37.00 
35,00 

123,60 
23.50 
26.00 
22.75 
21.00 
21.00 
23.50 
10.5a 
18. 7S 

860.00 
61.00 
56.50 
67.00 
68.00 
67.00 
68.60 
50.50 
52.00 

834.60 
85.50 
80.60 
37.20 
34.00 
36.00 
35.00 
31.50 
29.00 

82.60 
3.65 
2.46 
2.60 
2.90 
2.65 
2.06 
8.00 
2.60 

$1.50 

i:^ 

1.42 
1.35 
1.66 
1.80 
LTD 
L56 

$3.26 
3.30 
3.10 
3.46 
3.75 
3.40 
3.60 
3.  OS 
3.25 

$1.95 
1.84 
2.25 
1.02 
2.05 
2.00 
2.22 
3.16 
LOS 

$2.15 
2. 20 
2.10^ 
2.28 
2.40 
2.10 
2.40 
2.20 
2.06 

$1.23  $2.80 

n.oo 

New  Hampshire 

VemMHit 

1.18 
1.21 
1.22 
1.12 
1.07 
1.28 
1.11 
1.04 

2.05 
2.75 
3.05 
8.25 
3.10 
8.06 
3.95 
2.70 

1.65 

i.ao 

Massachusetts 

1.06 

Rhod©  Island 

1.56 

Connecticut 

1.66 

New  York 

1.61 

New  Jersey 

l.« 

y  pn  n«y1  v^n  jo. 

1.40 

North  Atlantic 

88.06 

21.65 

67.25 

33.10 

2.73 

1.63 

8.40 

3.08 

2.20 

1.17 

2.00 

1.88 

Delaware 

30.00 
29.00 
2«.00 
33.60 
22.00 
17.00 
UkfiO 
24.00 

16.00 
13.60 
14.00 
10.40 
13.60 
12.00 
13.00 
16.00 

45:00 
43.00 
37.00 
48.10 
82.00 
24.00 
34.10 
S5.40 

24.75 
21.50 
10.50 
20.00 
10.50 
16.50 
18,00 
25.00 

2.40 
2.36 
1.06 
2.80 
1.60 
1.26 
1.17 
1.86 

1.36 
L26 

hS 

1.08 
.06 
.08 

1.10 

2.80 
2.05 
2.40 
2.05 
1.80 
1.48 
1.47 
1.85 

1.55 
1.64 
1.44 
1.65 
1.28 
1.12 
1.28 
1.46 

1.66 
1.60 
1.40 
1.70^ 
1.26 
.04 
.04 
1.20 

.06 
.8» 
.78 
.04 
.78 
.70 
.78 
.00 

2:05 
3.15 
1.80 
3.80 
1.60 
1.17 
1.20 
1.70 

1.23 

Maryland 

1.18 

VlrpIiiU 

1.01 

West  Virginia 

1.27 

North  Carolina. ...  ^ .. . 

South  Carolina 

Geonda 

.07 
.80 

yi^Sa...::::::::::.::: 

1.82 

Soutti  Atlantic 

Ohio 

22.33 

33.40 
81.50 
36. ») 
34.30 
30.20 

13.77 

21.00 
30.60 
24.50 
23.00 
26.00 

32.26 

46.00 
44.00 
49.40 
80.60 
66.00 

10.75 

20.00 
28.40 
32.00 
33.00 
37.26 

1.60 

2.66 
2.66 
2.86 
2.60 
2.66 

1.07 

1.67 
1.70 
1.00 
1.64 
1.76 

1.07 

3.32 
8.15 
3.44 
3.30 
3.40 

1.38 

2.07 
2.07 
2.30 
2.16 
2.20 

1.22 

2.05 
1.80 
2.06 
2.05 
2.2a 
..  .  _  .  ^ 

.77 

1.20 
1.14 
1.31 
1.22 
1.35 

1.68 

2.62 
3.82 
2.60 
2.66 
2.00 

1.01 
1.S7 

TndiatiA 

1.4R 

Illinois.       .   . 

LSI 

Minhigan 

1.68 

Wisc<Hi8in 

,    L78 

N.  C.  east  or  Miss.  R.. 

84.98 

22.04 

48.84 

31.81 

2.68 

1.76 

8.33 

3.16 

2.04 

1.24 

2.61 

l.U 

Hinnesota 

37.00 
80.60 
80.70 
40.00 
86.50 
85.00 
35.00 

26.00 
28.00 
21.50 
20.00 
27.00 
26.60 
24.00 

63.10 
62.60 
41.00 
60.20 
63.50 
60.00 
60.70 

38.00 
39.00 
29.50 
42.00 
89.00 
88.00 
34.00 

8.00 
2.78 
2.40 
8.70 
3.00 
8.16 
4.00 

2.28 
2.12 
1.55 
2.40 
2.35 
2.14 
2.18 

8.00 
3.40 
2.00 
4.76 
3.75 
3.85 
4.70 

2.65 

2.51 
1.03 
8.03 
2.05 
2.60 
3.57 

2.35 
2.18 
1.50 
2.58 
2.16 
2.16 
2.40 

1.48 
1.57 
1.03 
1.60 
1.54 
1.57 
1.42 

8.20 
2.74 
2.00 
3.50 
3.06 
3.80 
3.00 

1.00 

Iowa 

1.08 

Missouri 

1.32 

North  Daltota 

2.20 

South  Dakota. 

2.00 

Nebraska 

1.06 

Kansas. 

LS4 

N.  C.  west  of  Miss.  R.. 

35.53 

25.10 

49.90 

3.'5.45 

3.03 

2.01 

3.72 

2.43 

2.00 

1.38 

2.78 

1.77 

Kentuckr 

25.70 
23.60 
17.00 
18.00 
10.90 
26.00 
27.30 
21.70 

16.00 
14.00 
13.00 
13.30 
13.50 
18.00 
10.10 
16.25 

35.70 
83.00 
24.70 
25.10 
80.70 
39.00 
40.80 
32.00 

23.10 
20.00 
18.50 
19.50 
20.25 
24.50 
28.10 
24.00 

1.06 
1,70 
1.16 
1.00 
1.22 
1.80 
2.60 
1.50 

1.36 

1.14 

.08 

.03 

.00 

1.22 

1.60 

1.20 

2.47 
2.06 
1.45 
1.35 
1.55 
2.20 
8.20 
1.05 

1.71 
L44 
1.26 
1.22 
1.26 
1.67 
1.07 
1.56 

1.20 
1.14 
.08 
1.00 
1.15 
1.33 
1.75 
1.13 

.85 
.77 
.85 
.83 
.77 
1.04 
1.11 
.00 

1.60 
2.47 
1.26 
1.35 
1.43 
1.77 
2.20 
1.50 

1.12 

Tennessee 

1.02 

Alabama 

l.Oo 

Mississippi 

1.10 

Louisiana 

1.02 

Texas 

1.32 

Oklahoma 

L47 

1.20 

South  Cenlxal 

22.72 

42.10'^ 
41.00 
3H.60 
37.00 
40.00 
61.50 
60.00 
47.00 
48.00 
44.50 
55.00 

15.28 

33.10 

21.90 

1.63 

1.14 

2.04 

1.47 

1.21 

.80 

1.70 

L15 

Montana 

38.00 
35.00 
29.50 
24.50 
30.00 
35.00 
37.00 
35.00 
33.00 
32.00 
33.00 

63.00 
62.00 
58.60 
62.50 
60.00 
69.60 
75.00 
67.00 
68.00 
63.00 
79.00 

50.00 
49.00 
44.60 
34.25 
40.00 
47.50 
64.00 
49.50 
60.00 
44.50 
47.00 

2.02 
2.60 
2.70 
2.20 
2.26 
2.55 
2.60 
2.80 
8.30 
2.76 
8.10 

2.05 
1.00 
1.05 
1.46 
1.72 
1.78 
1.82 
2.20 
2.42 
2.12 
1.08 

3.65 
3.30 
3.60 
2.85 
3.00 
3.16 
3.50 
3.60 
4.00 
3.60 
3.90 

2.80 
2.60 
2.47 
1.88 
2.24 
2.20 
2.38 
2.80 
2.78 
2.60 
2.48 

2.21 
2.10 
2.11 
1.50 
1.75 
2.30 
2.25 
2.25 
2.40 
2.18 
2.55 

1.77 
1.73 
1.47 
1.12 
1.34 
1.65 
1.30 
1.70 
1.72 
1.51 
1.44 

2.98 
2.90 
2.85 
2.10 
2.50 
2.90 
8.35 
3.05 
8.20 
2.90 
3.35 

2.36 

Wvoming 

2.20 

Colorado 

2.00 

New  Mexico 

1.58 

Arizona 

2.04 

T^tah 

2.00 

Nevada 

LOO 

Idaho 

2.27 

2.26 

OreKon." 

2.07 

CftlUornlft 

2.03 

Far  Western 

47.29 

32.60 

68.01 

46.48 

2.87 

2.02 

3.63 

2.52 

2.26 

1.51 

3.01 

2.06 

United  States 

30.14 

19.21 

43.32     27.50 

2.24 

1.45 

2.79 

1.82 

1.68 

1.06  1  2.22, 

L83 
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Table  412.- 


FARM  LABOK~€oiitniue<l. 

-Wag€9  ofdtuses  of  male  farm  labor ,  yearly,  in  United  Stmue,  1910-19tl, 


D«j  labor  at  harveet. 

Day  labor  no^  harraet. 

Year. 

With 
board. 

Without 
bovd. 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

United  SUtes: 

1010 

naai 

20.18 
20.81 
2k  38 
2t05 
21.26 
2125 
28.87 
34.92 
39.82 
46.89^ 
30.14 

23.46 
4118 
51.99 
38.06 

24w52 
4112 
51.40 
34.98 

26.60 
5a  29 
59.08 
85. « 

15.88 
3a  54 
85.75 
2133 

10.70 
3142 
36.53 
2172 

33.52 
6196 
73.21 
47.29 

927.50 

28.77 
29.56 

8a  31 

29.88 

ao.i6 

3183 
40.46 
48.80 
56.29 
64.96 
43.32 

35.29 
63.30 
75.54 
57.25 

33.78 
58.90 

7a  09 

48.  S4 

36.68 
68.10 
79.79 
49.90 

2162 
44.03 
5a  56 
3126 

23.86 
46.47 
51.94 
33.10 

48117 
87.12 
9a  43 
68.01 

•1.45 
1.40 
1.54 
1.57 
1.55 
1.56 
1.60 
106 
165 
3.15 
3.60 
124 

1.67 
3.09 
8.78 
178 

1.88 
3.66 
4.17 
168 

112 
4.46 
5.03 
106 

l.W 
128 
160 
1.60 

1.21 
166 
180 
1.68 

loe 

3.80 
4.48 
187 

IL82 
L86 
L87 
1.94 
L91 
L92 
107 
154 
122 
183 
4.36 
179 

112 
186 
4.66 
145 

129 
4.32 
5.00 
133 

154 

5.33 
5.94 
172 

1.45 
182 
130 
1.97 

1.51 
114 
141 

104 

153 

4.67 
5.39 
163 

•}'2 
1.09 

1.14 

1.16 

1.13 

1.13 

1.26 

L56 

107 

145 

186 

1.68 

1.30 
159 
1» 
120 

LSO 

171 
122 
104 

1.48 
122 
176 
100 

.85 
1.86 
113 
1.22 

.93 
106 
120 
1.21 

1.52 
108 
108 
126 

$1.83 

1911 

1.42 

1912 

1.47 

1913 

1.50 

1914 

1.45 

1916 

L47 

1916 

1.62 

1917 

2.02 

191H 

2.63 

1919 

3.12 

1920 

3.59 

1921 

122 

North  Atlantic  States: 

1913 

1.71 

1919 

3.30 

1920 

4.01 

1921 

190 

North  C«ilrai,  Sast: 

1913 

1.75 

1019 

144 

1920 

4.01 

1921 

2.61 

North  Central,  Wert: 

1913 

1.91 

1919 

4.03 

1920 

4.67 

1921 

173 

South  Atlantte: 

1913 

1.09 

1919 

139 

1920 

174 

1921 

1.58 

South  Central: 

1913    

1.18 

1919 

161 

1930 

189 

1921 

1.70 

Far  Wwrt: 

1913 

107 

1919 

4.02 

102tt 

4.61 

1921 

101 

HOW  FARM  LABOR  IS  HIRED. 

Of  the  total  labor  hired  on  farms  of  the  United  States,  the  pereentage  whlek  i»  hired  by  the  wtmfSk,  6y 
the  day,  with  board  and  without  board,  is  estimated  as  follows,  based  upon  reports  of  crop  reporters  of 
the  BuFsau  of  Crop  Estimates: 


Tablb  413.— Percentage  of  totai 

Mred  labor,  by  divisions 

Item. 

United 
States. 

North 
Atlan- 
tic* 

North 

Centml, 

east.' 

North 
Central, 
west.' 

South 
Atlan- 
tic* 

South 
Cen- 
tral.» 

West.t 

Hired  bv  the— 
Month- 

With  board. 

Per  cent. 
36.1 
15.6 

15.3 

15.7 

ia5 
a  9 

100.0 

Per  cent. 
39.3 
16.5 

14.2 
13.7 

9.0 

ioo.0 

Percent. 
44.8 
15.1 

15.5 
9.2 

10.8 
4.6 

PereenL 

517 

9.1 

118 
4.8 

15.9 
14 

PereenL 
33.7 
17.2 

17.4 

16,6 

13 

a8 

PereenL 
29.0 

n.o 

14.8 
21.0 

9.7 

15 

Percent. 
37.4 

Without  board 

9.5 

Day,  excluding  extra  harvest— 
with  board 

13.7 

Without  board 

14.9 

Day,  harrest  labor— 

With  board 

16.9 

Without  boMxi 

7.6 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

Hired  with  beard 

61.9 
38.1 

615 

71. 1 

814 
17.6 

59.4 
40.6 

515 
46.5 

68.0 

Hired  without  board, 

37.5  1        28.9 

32.0 

»  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhodls  Island,  Oomiecticnt,  New  Yoi*,  Ne^  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. 
» Ohio,  lodbma,  Illinois,  Michli»an,  Wisconsin. 

»  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  North  Dalcota.  Sotith  Dakota,  Nebraska.  Kansas. 
<  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Wefrt  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Ocorgia,  Floridly. 

*  Kentttdcy,  Tenneesee,  Ahibama,  Mississipni,  Louisiana.  Texas,  OldalKima,  Artnmsas. 

•  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
California.  C  ^ r^r\r^\^ 
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FARM  LABOR  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 
Table  414. — Fcarm  labor  supply  and  demand,  1919-19H, 


Divisioii. 

Farm  labor  supply, 
per  cent  of  normal. 

Farm  labor  demand, 
per  cent  of  normal. 

Per  cent  of  stmply  to 
demand. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1«2I 

North  Atlftntio 

82.8 
8L9 
86.6 
85.6 
83.2 

9ao 

62.3 
72.5 
68.4 
77.8 
72.8 
82.1 

92.1 
94.3 
95.1 
96.6 
94.3 
102.3 

99.2 
97.8 
101.4 
101.1 
97.1 
107.0 

101.0 
103.9 
10L3 

loao 

10L3 
102.4 

107.8 
107.4 
106.6 
103.4 
104.3 
101.6 

92.7 
86.6 
91.2 
89.1 
83.0 
89.0 

94.8 
88.4 
91.0 
89.3 
86.6 
89.9 

8L9 
7&8 
85.6 
84.8 
82.1 
87.9 

OT.8 
67.5 
64.2 
76.2 
99.9 
8a9 

99.4 
108.9 
104.3 
108.4 
113.6 
114.9 

104.6 

South  Atlantic 

110.1 

N.  Cent.  E.  Miss.  R 

N.  Cent.  W.  Miss,  R 

South  Central 

111.4 
113.2 
112-1 

Far  Western 

119.0 

United  States 

84.4 

72.4 

96.2 

99.5 

10L8 

105.3 

87.5 

80.3 

82.9 

68.8 

10&8 

111.4 

VALUE  OF  PLOW  LANDS. 
Table  415.— Fa/t^^  of  plow  lands,  by  States,  1919-1922, 


State. 

Average  0 

f  poor  plow 

Average  ol 
laB 

jKOodplow 

Av 

erageofallp] 

ow 

1919 

1920 

6% 
24 
30 
40 
60 

36 
39 
50 
40 
44 

46 
34 
32 
42 
41 

80 
23 
69 
80 
115 

41 
66 
73 
157 
60 

31 
67 
86 
50 
42 

40 
20 
23 
84 
36 

30 
26 
21 
34 
40 

30 
90 
60 
46 

60 
68 
60 
70 

1921 

$25 
24 
29 
40 
50 

34 
40 
65 
39 
38 

31 
32 
31 
36 
32 

23 
25 
60 
71 

105 
41 
65 
74 

146 
68 

30 
66 
80 
50 
33 

36 
17 
16 
24 
33 

29 
24 
19 
25 
35 

30 
75 
50 
45 

58 
68 
60 
75 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

10^ 

Maine 

$24 

28 
30 
41 
47 

37 
38 
50 
38 
36 

39 
81 
29 
31 
27 

24 
21 
63 
68 
100 

40 
60 
69 
129 
61 

28 
50 
67 
44 
37 

81 
17 
16 
25 
27 

24 
22 
21 
26 
36 

30 
60 
65 
60 

50 
60 
53 
60 

$22 
25 
27 
39 
60 

32 
38 
48 
83 
81 

31 
27 
27 
33 
23 

18 
21 
52 
56 
91 

39 
58 
67 
119 
44 

26 
52 
72 
43 
28 

28 
14 
16 
21 
29 

26 
20 
15 
23 
36 

23 
70 
42 
40 

50 
52 
56 

09 

$60 

it 

92 
92 

80 
80 
108 
79 
70 

66 
62 
64 
67 
66 

49 
48 
113 
126 
170 

76 
110 

88 
196 

91 

43 
77 
115 
77 
80 

76 
33 
34 
44 
58 

51 
60 
46 
53 
80 

60 
126 
125 
UO 

98 
121 
108 
165 

$66 
64 
69 
103 
105 

100 
84 

104 
86 
86 

82 
73 
75 

87 
82 

63 
53 
132 
150 
213 

80 
125 
120 
257 
110 

49 
108 
ISO 
99 
96 

90 
43 
49 
65 
72 

68 
66 
48 
70 
88 

60 
180 
136 
110 

136 
160 
130 
175 

$50 
63 
67 
98 

105 

90 
84 
125 
81 
72 

70 
70 
70 
76 
68 

50 
55 

no 

137 
196 

83 
122 
121 
238 
106 

49 
102 
140 
90 
75 

81 
38 
36 
60 
70 

63 
64 
41 
60 
86 

60 
140 
140 

90 

128 
140 
135 
20O 

$47 
64 
63 
105 
105 

90 
83 
109 
73 
67 

67 
60 
62 
67 
46 

38 
56 
100 
108 
160 

77 
110 
102 
193 

84 

44 
80 
123 
77 
67 

68 
32 
34 
42 
60 

68 
46 
36 
54 
84 

57 
130 
126 

80 

110 
120 
110 
193 

$37 
39 
44 
68 
73 

56 
60 
76 
60 
55 

53 
47 
44 
50 
45 

38 
33 
91 
100 
144 

61 
89 
78 
169 
72 

37 
67 
96 
61 
61 

63 
24 
26 
33 
46 

38 
38 
34 
43 
60 

46 
100 
95 
86 

76 
96 
81 
121 

$42 
42 
48 
72 
86 

60 
64 
80 
66 
66 

60 
63 
61 
63 
61 

46 
36 
106 
119 
170 

64 
100 
100 
219 

87 

43 
90 
125 
70 
70 

60 
30 
86 
60 
56 

47 
46 
36 
63 
66 

46 
130 
103 

80 

105 
U6 
100 
130 

$36 
31 
47 
60 
86 

68 
66 
92 
62 
66 

61 
50 
48 
66 
60 

86 
40 
88 
109 
167 

66 
98 
101 
200 
83 

42 
85 
115 
70 
63 

66 

26 
26 
88 
52 

46 
88 
SO 
44 
67 

46 
120 
100 

76 

99 
105 
103 
135 

$35 

Uaitf  HAnriTMhlre. 

41 

Vermont 

46 

ifAiMftchusetts.. ............ 

69 

Rhode  Island 

86 

Cnnnecticnt . ............... 

68 

New  York 

62 

New  Jersey 

84 

pATinnrlvftnla. .     t.tt-t 

64 

Delaware .     .-^.--....-.... 

60 

Maryland 

40 

Virdnia 

43 

-WMi;  VirfflnlA 1... 

42 

Mnrf h  nA.r>nl1nll. 

40 

floiith  Oarolf  na. ...» 

86 

OeorEia 

28 

Fi^Sa...:::::::::.:;:;;:: 

37 

Ohio       

78 

Indiana 

85 

Illinois 

181 

Michigan 

60 

WIsoonsin..... 

87 

Minnesota. 

87 

Iowa     ••••..•... 

163 

Missouri 

66 

North  Dakota. 

37 

South  Dakota 

72 

Nebraska 

un 

Kansas 

60 

Kentucky 

47 

Tennessee. 

47 

Alabama 

23 

Mississipi^ 

26 

T^iisiana 

81 

Texas 

47 

Oklahoma 

41 

Arkansas. 

SS 

Montana. ^ . 

28 

Wyoming.  ..,,,„-,.--, .^-- 

87 

GoIoradoT 

61 

New  Mexico 

41 

Arizona............. 

115 

Utah 

00 

Nevada 

70 

Idaho 

86 

Wl^hfPgtOn X  ..  a 

00 

Oregon  .T '....\.. 

90 

CaSomia 

138 

United  States 

51 

61 

67 

47 

92 

H3 

106 

89 

74 

90 

84 

70 
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TRENDS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICAL  DATA. 

Table  416. — Trends  in  agriculttiral  statistical  data. 


787 


Land 
values. 

Index 

Farm 
wages. 

68 
98 
95 
99 
102 

105 
104 
105 
114 
142 

178 
207 
230 
149 

numbers,  basis,  lOO-  S-year  average,  1909-1913.  . 

Year. 

Crop 
prices. 

live- 
stock 
prices. 

Crops 
and 
live 

stock. 

Crop 

values 

per 

acre. 

ArUdes 
farm- 
ers 
buy. 

86 
97 
99 
100 
102 

103 
103 
112 
126 
153 

188 
212 
231 
181 

Crop 
yield 
per 
acre. 

1890 •. 

45 
93 
96 
99 
103 

109 
111 
123 
136 
153 

167 
202 
184 
156 

57 
101 
98 
97 
101 

104 
103 
108 
142 
209 

212 
232 
148 
114 

1909 

101 
99 
101 
101 

98 
101 
101 
124 
198 

212 
221 
208 
103 

95 
108 
90 
98 

110 
112 
104 
122 
181 

211 
212 
183 
,17 

98 
103 

96 
100 

104 
107 
102 
123 
189 

211 
217 
195 
110 

101 

1910 

101 

1911 

93 

1912 

110 

1913 

95 

1914 

105 

1915 

110 

1916 

97 

1917...^ 

101 

1918 

100 

1919 

102 

1920 

107 

1821 

94 

-  4 
+  6 
+  3 
+  3 

-  2 

+  1 
+  9 
+24 

+24 
+18 
+  11 
-35 

Percentage  change  yearly. 

1910 

+  3 
+  3 
+  6 
+  5 

+  2 
+  11 
+  11 
+  13 

+  9 
+21 
-  9 
-15 

-  2 

+  2 
0 

-  3 

+  3 

0 

+23 

+60 

+  7 
+  4 

-  6 
-50 

+14 
-16 
+  8 
+12 

+  3 

-  8 
+17 
+49 

+17 
+  1 
-14 
-36 

1? 

+  4 
+  4 

+  3 
-  4 

+20 

+54 

+12 
+  3 
-10 
-44 

-  3 

-  1 
•      +  5 

+  2 

0 
+  6 
+31 

+47 

:j 

-36 
-23 

+  2 
+  1 
+  2 
+  1 

0 
+  9 
+  12 
+22 

+23 
+  13 
+  9 
-22 

+  1 

1911 

-  9 

1912 

+19 

1913 

-13 

1914 

+10 

1915 

+  6 

1916 

-12 

1917 

+  7 

1918 

—  4 

1919 

+  2 

1920 

+  6 

1921 

-12 

NfiT  K.  1.3  I  i  vrihjr,'^  arc  oijiatricvi  tm  Mnr.  1  ft»llowiJig  the  yjf-.urshowji  on  stub  oftabiikinii:  iignrrs  irjfity 
bo  r*v^ArdtHl  >ii4  rapr eaentiiJE  improxlinatflly  valnts  at  uie  close  t^f  ihvf  years  lttdlc&l(^ ,  mtluPT  tltsri  aveni^Tfl 
fof  0LiUr<3  veLir .  Wagestatbtu^  are  daUceted  on  Mar.  1  i>t iti«  Mluwing  yea;  (1919  duf a  coUect£*d  in  Duc^in- 
hQTi,  thoy  lire  prosjiiued  to  r^prekscut  tlie  av(»f»gi^  for  thq?  oiil€:tHlar  year  sbown  on  stub,  but  Iboy  ore  prob- 
ably in  fl  Lieii  Led  sitmewbat  more  by  eonditiin  s  I  u  t  be  1  tist  bal  fof  the  year  t1iai>  by  tbe  first  ball.  Crop  pritsa 
aiiQ  Ih  e^toclc  prieos  nr©  calendar-year  a  verageg,  obtaii  lod  from  monthly  pricf?!i  properly  weighted.  Figurea 
for  crops  and  live  stoek  are  tJie  avQra^!)8s  of  the  crop  pricea  nrwi  Mv'^s^todc  Hmuss  !ia  fihown  ^uparM^T.  Th« 
ratio  01  the  vuhm  cjfallcrrjpji  to  tb<!  value  H:>ra1)]ive^sr(H?j£  products  is  Msiially  about ^  to  1;  but  oftotalCvm 
sales  About  4G  per  centuro  crops,  i^  per  fent  bv«^  stock  3*nd  Hvo-stock  pftKlueb,and  4  percent  itiiscoUaueoui, 
Crop  vftJuea  per  acre  arc  obtained  by  dividing  tiie  tot^  I  value  of  tbe  year's  crop  oro^iucllatk  bused  Tjpon  Dec. 
J  uTlem  by  the  tota  1  acres  prutiixdn^  th#<!rops.  I*ri(*3  oJartidca  which  farmei«buy  are  obtuii^^^  aubeoloso 
01  the  yoar  indicated,  although  ihev  are  assumed  tn  be  avemgee  far  the  y^Xp  ih&y  probably  arfiriiiflaaQced 
more  by  corj*iiuoii&  m  the  J  at  ter  part  than  In  th©  early  part  of  the  year. 
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GAB,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,   ANT)  TELEPHONES  ON  FARMS. 

Table  417. — Number  offamu  reporting  gm  and  electric  light,  census  of  1920. 

[States  arranged  in  order  of  size  of  percentage.) 


State. 


Utah 

Massachusetts. 

California 

District  of  Col- 
umbia  

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island... 

Iowa 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 
West  Virgima. 

Ohio 

Idaho , 

Washington... 

New  York 

Nevada 

Vermont 

New      Hamp- 
shire  


Num- 
ber of 
farms 
report- 
ing use 
oigas 
or  elec- 
tric 
light. 


H,126 
91062 
30,519 

53 
3,963 

700 
32,662 
4,561 
301669 
12,900 

37,746 
5,982 
9,178 

24,882 


3>328 
2^322 


Per 
cent 
of  all 
farms. 


43.4 
2B.3 
25.9 

2S.5 
17.5 

17.1 
15.3 
15.3 
15.2 
14.8 

14.7 
14.2 
13.8 
12.9 
12.2 

11.4 

11.3 


Stat*. 


Num-  I 
her  of  I 
ftarme 
rq^ert-l 
ingusei 
of  gas  I 
or  enc-{ 

trie 
,  Ught.  I 


Oreoon.. 
Indiana, 
niinoia.. 


Nebradsa.. 

Maine 

WisooBsin. 


South  Dakota. 


Michigan... 
,  Minnesota. 
I  Maryland.. 

Cokrrado... 

Arizona... 


North  Dakota. 

Missouri 

Wyoming. 


Virginia... 
Delaware.. 


Per 

OMit 

Of  all 
farms. 


5,463 
20,584 
23,273 

12,062 
4,625 
16,674 
14,390 
6,445 

15,695 
18,539 
8,330 
3,985 
592 

4,518 
14,341 

717 
7,874 

897 


ia9 
lao 

9.8 

9.7 
9.6 
8.8 
8.7 
8.6 

8.0 
7.6 
7.0 
6.5 
6.0 

5.8 
5.5 
4.6 
4.2 
3.9 


State. 


Florida 

I  Oklahoma. 

Montana 

Alabama 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Koitucky 

Texas 

Georgia. 

Tennessee 


New  Mexico.. 
Louisiana. . .. 
Mississippi... 
Arkansas 


Num- 
ber of  , 

farms  | 
report-, 
Ing  use 


'Sf, 


jas  I 
or  CTec- 
trie 
irfht. 


Per 

cent 
ofaU 
farms. 


2,042  I 
7,010  1 
2,013  I 
8'345i 
8,005  , 

5,170 
5,925  i 
8,228  j 

5,826  1 
4,554  ; 

4^1 
1,471  1 
2,896  1 
2,648  j 


United  States.  1452,909  ' 


8.7 
3.5 
3.3 
3.0 

17 
2.2 
1.9 
L% 
LS 

L4 
LI 
LI 
LI 


7.6 


Table  418. — Number  of  farms  reporting  telephones,  census  of  19f0, 
[States  arraaged  in  order  of  peroentage.] 


State. 


Num- 
ber of 
farms 
r^ort- 
ing  tele- 
phones. 


Iowa 183,862 

Kau-sas I  128,763 

Nebraska ;    95,050 

ininols 173,647 

Indiana I  136,140 


MiHsouri 

Ohio 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota. 
Wlseonstn 


Vermont 

Connecticut . . . 
Massachusetts . 
OrMon 


New      Hamp- 
shire  

Maine 


163,543 
159,478 
110,668 
44,327 
111,798 

16,752 
11,738 
16,537 
25,351 
97,874 


10,166 
23,632 


Per     I 

cent  I 
ofall  I 
farms.  ; 


SUte. 


Num- 
ber of 
farms 
report- 
ing tele- 
poones. 


^  - 


86.1  I 

77.9  1 
76.4  I' 
73.2 
66.4    ' 

68.2  I 
62.1  I 

62.0  ' 
50.4  I 

59. 1  I 

57.6  ;i 

5L8 
5L7  ' 
5a5 
49.8 


49.5 
49.0 


NewYortc.... 
North  D^ota. 
PenasylTaiiia ., 

W«9t  Virginia. 
Washlngtom..., 
Rhode  &l«nd  . 

Colorado 

Oklahoma 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Dbtrict  of  Col 

umbia , 

Texas 

New  Jersey...., 

California 

Wyoming , 

Delaware 

Kentucky 


91,973 
36,349 
87,887 

37,780 

27,952 

1,685 

38,685 

71,613 

1,122 
13,837 

67 

140,234 

9,484; 

37,309! 
4,449| 
2,763 

73,145 


Per 

cent 

ef^ 

fitfms. 


47.6 
46.8 
43.5 

48.3 
42.2 
41.3 
39.5 
87.3 

35.5 
32.9 

32.8 
32.2 
3L9 

3L7 
28.3 
27.3 
27.0 


State. 


Maryland.. 


Utah 

Arkansas.. 
Teuaessee. 


Vfa-jlnia.. 
Abmma. 


Per 
cent* 


I  Num- 
ber of 
farms 

'report- 1  ofall 

i 


Montana 

Arizona 

North  Carolina. 

New  Mexico 

Mississippi 


11,755] 
6,29S 

33,482^ 
44,619? 

9,78l| 
l,63g 

33,218 
3.  .369 

28;  260 

31,231 
4,524 
8,599 

10,943 


Georj?ia 

Florida 

Loul^iiaua 

South  Carolina . 


trmted  SUtes .  2,50S,OQ2>         3^  9 


M.5 

H.S 
2&7 
315 

18.9 
17.4 

17.0 
16.4 
12.3 
11.3 

ia4 

10.1 
&.4 
6.4 
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Table  41^. — Nwrnhtr  of  farms  nporting  mttomobiks,  motor  tmeks,  and  tractorsy  census 

1920. 

{The  reportod  numlier  o^  6«eh  machine  somewhat  exceeds  the  number  of  farms  reporting.] 


St»te. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

V^irraont 

Massachu'^etts 

Rhode  Island 


OwHieeticttt , 

Now  York 

New  Jersey , 

PtoinsylvaniB,^, 
Delaware.  „ , 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

WestVirfinta 

North  Carolina. 


South  Carolina.. 

Cteorgia 

Ittorida 

OWo 

Indiana 


nUnoie 

Michigan. . . 
"Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota., 
lowa^ 


Missouri 

North  Dakota.. 
Smth  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas ,... 


Kentucky.. 
Tennessee. . 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louistana.. 


Automobiles. 


Number 

of  farms 

reporting. 


Texas .., 

Oklahoma.... 

Arkansas , 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado , 

New  Mexico.. 

ArlEona , 

Utali 

Nerada , 


Idaho 

Washington.. 

OraeoD 

CaUlomia.... 


United  States. 


11,«66 
4,797 
7,6U 
8,181 
1,198 

6^790 
68,003 
1?731 
a#,865 


5a 

a^557 

41,839 

30,709 
^173 
8,761 
119,511 
95,268 

136^586 

78,919 
98,798 
101,847 
156,081 

81,392 
44.010 
51,780 
94,004 
102,517 

28,532 
23,446 
16,906 
14,946 
9,494 

90,697 
49,017 
15,401 
20,749 
6,180 

28,356 

5y&46 

4,534 
8,246 
1,437 

16,651 
27^628 
20,561 
62,453 


l,979,o'>4 


Bar  cent 
ofaU 
farms. 


34.3 
33.4 
36.3 
25.6 
29.3 

80.0 
35.2 

saft 

345 
36^4 

38.5 
345 
1&3 
11.0 
15.1} 

15.9 
1&3 
16.3 
46.6 
46.4 

68.0 
4a2 
49l6 
57.1 
73.1 


47.3 
1&6 
45.5 
33.1 
4&4 

3916 
41.7 
41.0 
53.1 


30.7 


Motor  imckB. 


Number 

off  anna 

reporting. 


81.0 

^878 

56.7 

743 

6ft4 

4349 

75.6 

&333 

6X0 

?7KI 

ia5 

1>455 

a9 

1.803 

6.2 

?U4 

6.5 

938 

7.0 

7B3 

22.9 

&134 
?070 

25.5 

6.6 

978 

36.0 

1,1«7 

39i3 

564 

2^884 
553 
527 
544 
161 

779 
a  172 
1.728 
&900 


131,  551 


Peroent 
OfaU 
f^tfms. 


.5 
.5 
.4 
.3 

1.2 
LI 
.4 
3.0 
8.6 

48 
1.9 
&3 
2.1 
5.1 

1.9 
48 
3.4 
5.0 


2.0 


Tractors. 


Number       Percent 
of  farms  of  all 

reporting.       farms. 


3.2 

605 

8.3 

196 

3.0 

488 

9.8 

546 

ll.ft 

66 

6.1 

411 

4ft 

7,021 

10.4 

845 

43 

5,374 

%S 

320 

S.3 

1,410 

143 

1 

U3 

3,306 

LO 

541 

LO 

2,184 

.» 

1,313 

.9 

3,083 

3.8 

602 

3.^7 

9,984 

1.7 

8,871 

2.5 

21,932 

3.4 

8.1 

9,003 

3.1 

14,794 

41 

19,427 

1.9 

7,488 

1.0 

11,834 

6.7 

13,160 

6.1 

10,342 

2.8 

16,138 

1,013 

1,^796 

739 

598 

2^142 

8^084 
5,786 
1,423 
6,890 


4^536 

457 
820 
553 


1,468 
2,474 
2,963 
12,131 


229^334 


1  3 

1.0 
1.5 
1.7 
1.7 

1.8 
3.6 
2.8 
2.7 
2.3 

3.9 
.5 
1.3 

.6 


.6 

.7 
1.1 
3.9 
43 

9.3 

a;s 

48 
8.3 
9.1 

2.8 
15.2 
16.3 
8.3 
9.8 

.7 
.7 
.8 
.2 
1.6 

1.9 

3.0 

.6 

12.0 

6.2 

7.6 

1.5 
8.3 
2.2 
5.8 

3.S 
8.7 
5.S 
10.3 


3.4 
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RAILWAY  FREIGHT  TONNAGE. 
Tablb  420. — Tonnage  carried  on  railways  in  the  United  States,  1916-19tl^ 


Year 
ending 
June  3^ 
Class  I 
andll 
roads. 

1916.* 

Year  ending  Dec  31— 

Product. 

Class  I  roads.* 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Animal  matten 
Animals,  live— 

Horses  and  moles 

Cattle  and  calves 

Sheep  and  goats 

1,000  short 
tons. 

16^964 

IfiOOshoH 
tons. 

17,294 

tfiOO  short 
tons, 

17,906 

ifiOO  short 
tons. 

17,267 

t, 000  short 
tons. 

19,395 

tfiOO  short 
tons. 

(        936 
9,809 
1,344 
5,421 

tfiOOSimi 
tons, 
480 
8,526 

5,506 

PacMng-house  producta- 
Dressed  meats 

2,656 
2,775 

2,808 
^396 

2,633 

2,966 
1,357 

2,567 

3,714 
1,308 

3,510 

3,398 
1,371 

3,736 

2,770 
1,051 

2,206 

2,579 

Hides  and  leather 

Other  packing  -  house 

972 
2,096 

Total  packing-honseprod- 

ucts 

6,832 

6,837 

6,890 

8,627 

8,505 

6,027 

5,M6 

Eggs*. 

536 
425 

264 

293 

1,540 

551 

Butter  and  cheese* ',.. 

435 

PoultiT    (tnchiding   game 

1,016 
'503 
4^629 

1,097 

505 

4,741 

1,022 

499 

5,541 

1,154 

494 

6,838 

1,322 

547 

5,724 

276 

Woof....?;;::::::::::::;::: 

400 

other  animal  matter 

1,827 

Totalanimal  matter 

29,946 

30,473 

31,858 

36,770 

35,494 

26,^6 

24,278 

Vegetable  matten 

Cotton 

4,052 
1^192 

4,212 
17,621 

3,552 
1^679 

3,550 
1^736 

3,803 
19,726 

8,379 
ia045 
<118 

8.186 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

Potatoes*.. ;:. 

o'aoi 
4;e80 

Grain  and  grain  products- 
Grain— 

Wheat. 

57,686 

10^472 
7,992 

76,151 

55,686 

10,319 
£,234 

74,238 

46,372 

10,065 
8,413 

64,850 

55,867 

10,588 
8,630 

75,084 

52^375 

11,670 
9,079 

73,123 

23,131 
12,689 
8,615 
5,669 

10,952 
8,891 

60^947 

29,011 

Com. 

17.210 

Oats. 

7.50 

Other  grain 

4,500 

Grain  producta— 

10,554 

Other  grain  producta 

Total  grain  and 

grain  products 

7:881 
70,807 

Hay 

7,313 
3,917 
8,988 

7,243 

3,762 
1^016 
9,305 

8,314 

4,235 
1,029 
9,204 

8,239 

4,204 
1,160 
9,257 

7,483 

4,934 
r,293 
9,604 

7,957 

5,664 
L061 
1^250 

6,108 
4,767 

Sugar,  sirup,  glucose,  and 
molasses 

Tobacco 

083 

Other  vegetable  matter 

15,100 

Total  vegetable  matter. . . 

119,699 

117,398 

108,865 

120,230 

119,967 

U7,441 

110,808 

Canned  goods  (food  products)  * . 

3,074  1         2,9M 

Total  tarm  products 

1^,644 

147,871 

140,723 

156,000 

155,461 

147,110  1      14A,7m 

■Prodwts  0*  mines. ... 

706^029 
106^857 
182,916 

92,776 

680,123 
93,819 
185,025 

95,162 

732,656 
100,838 
188,796 

101,006 

734,791 
97,043 
176,197 

99,032 

589,951 
94,076 
163,826 

92,799 

712,154 
100,766 
242,189 

53,202 

510,800 

7e;oB3 

i«:ooo 

42,000 

Products  of  forests 

All  other  (including  all  fireight 
in  less  than  carload  lots) 

Total  tonnage    ,.,. 

1,238,223 

1,202,000 

1,264,019 

1,263,063 

1,096,111 

1,255,421 

040,320 

1  (Compiled  firom  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    Origiual  shipment  only,  exduding 
flrei^t  received  by  each  railway  from  c<Hmecting  railways  and  other  carri^. 
*  Roads  having  annual  operating  revenues  in  excess  oi  61,000,000. 
*Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1920. 
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CARLOAD  WEIGHTS 

Table  421. — Averaae  weight  per  carload  of  freight  originating  on  Class  I  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  three  months  ending  June  SO,  19tO* 


[Interstate  Commerce  Gommission.) 

Ckxmmodity. 

Tons. 

Commodity. 

Tons. 

Wheat 

39.4 
36.2 
90.0 
3a9 
12.2 
13.9 
12.4 
17.5 
1&7 
11.4 
11.7 
10.3 

Hoes 

9.7 

Com 

Poutoy 

11.6 

Oats 

Eggs 

11.6 

Flour  and  meal 

Baiter  and  cheese 

13.2 

Hay,  straw,  and  aUalla 

Wool 

13.6 

To5aoco. ..'. 

Sugar,  sirup,  glucose,  and  molasses 

Canned  goods 

28L0 

Cotton 

aL8 

Citrus  fruits 

Anthradte  coal 

48wO 

'RitimiimNi&ooal 

5ai 

Horses  and  mules 

Textilee 

12.8 

Cattle  and  calves 

Lumber,  timber,  box  shooks,  staves, 
and  headings 

Sheep  and  goatSr  t .  -  r  - .  . 

26.8 

WAGON  AND  MOTOR-TRUCK  HAULS. 
Table  422. — Wagon  and  motor-truck  hauls  from  farms  to  shipping  points,  1906  and  1918. 


Item. 

Dis- 
tance. 

Round 
trips  per 

Load. 

Cost  of  haollng  per  ton  per 
mile. 

oom.i 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

United  States: 

Motor  tnicfcs,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918. 

MUes. 
11.3 
9.0 
9.7 

10.0 
7.2 
7.2 

12.2 
7.6 
6.5 

9.8 
8.4 
9.9 

9.3 
6.3 
7.0 

lai 

7.9 
8.7 

12.9 
10.4 
11.1 

13.0 
10.9 
12.6 

21.0 
20.2 
16.8 

12.3 
11.2 
11.6 

Number. 
8.4 
1.2 
1.2 

4.5 
1.8 
1.7 

3.4 

1.6 
1.7 

4.0 
1.4 
1.2 

4.8 
2.0 
1.8 

3.8 
1.5 
1.4 

3.2 
1.0 
1.0 

2.9 
1.0 
.9 

.7 

2.9 
1.4 
1.1 

BusXeU. 
58 
39 
39 

62 
38 

Bushds. 
84 
56 
55 

60 
45 

Bales, 
6.6 
3.6 
3.4 

CetUs, 
15 
33 
19 

11 
39 

Cents. 
15 
30 
19 

14 
38 

CetUs. 
18 
48 

Wagons,  1906. 

27 

6<(Vrapftk<UoMon.s 

New  England: 

Motor  tmfikR.  1918 

Wagihs,1918. 

Waeons^  1906. . . 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Motor  trucks,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918. 



69 
39 
41 

45 
29 
35 

64 
41 
40 

54 
42 
39 

58 
26 
29 

57 
26 
29 

48 
46 
40 

74 
71 
45 

78 
47 
48 

67 
36 
42 

90 
54 

48 

84 
67 
52 

86 
38 
37 

72 
46 
38 

70 
66 
60 

105 
67 
76 

14 
39 
24 

19 
41 
28 

11 
29 
16 

18 
33 
17 

12 
45 

24 

17 
49 
22 

36 
52 
16 

20 
23 
28 

14 
38 
26 

18 
39 
24 

9 
26 
18 

14 
29 
16 

10 
36 
23 

15 
32 
21 

20 
42 
20 

17 
22 
21 

Waeons.  1906. . .             ... 

South  Atlantic: 

Motor  trucks,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918. 

6.0 
3.5 
3.1 

20 
48 

Wagons,  1906 

27 

North  i^tral,  east: 

Motor  trucks,  1918 

Wagons,  19181 

wSons,1906... 

North  i^tral,  west: 

Motor  trucks.  1918. 

Waeons.  1918 

Wagons,  1906. 

South  <^tral,  east: 

Motor  trucks,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918. 

7.6 
3.2 
3.0 

6.7 
3.8 
3.8 

13 
53 

Wagons,  1906 

31 

South  (^tral,  west: 

Motor  trucks,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918. 

20 

47 

Wagons,  1906 

26 

RockyMountain: 

Motortrucks  1918. 

Waffons.  1918...           .  .. 

Wagons,  1906 

Pacific: 

Motor  trucks.  1918.    . 

Wagons,  1918. 

Waffons.  1906... 

1  Not  shelled. 

sThe  geographic  divisions  are— New  England: 


Maine,  New  Hami>shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 


of  the  MlMissippi  River:  iMnesota,  Iowa,'Missouri.  North  bakota,  South  Dakota^  Nebraska,  Kam 
«    .^  ^  „.    .     _.    .....  ,,. _-ri  ^._._-  "-  Titucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi;  South  Cent 


Kansas: 

_, ,  ^  ,  Central 

1  ruvw;   .Lfutxiauuio,  x^ukJKa.  Olclahoma,  Arkausas;    Rocky  Mountain:   Montana, 
ew  Mexico,  Arixona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho:  Pacific:  Washington,  Oregon,  California. 


South  Central  east  of  the  Mississippi  Riven  Keni 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River:  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Ni 
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NATIONAL  PORESra. 


TA.BLE  423.— -4rca  of  National  ForeH  tandsy  Jane  SO,  19M1. 
[lUiporttA.  by  t^  Forest  Svrvtoe.} 


State. 


Ailtoiia.. 
Artbiiflas. 
CalUornia 

Colorado. 
Florida.. 
Georgia.. 

Maine.... 


Net  arte. 


Acre*, 

65»167 

30,570,336 

lt,35&846 

090,086 

19,173,962 

13,200,364 

13i;O06 

lS,7l3»a41 

82,143 


State. 


Mnnenta. 

NebradCB.. 
Novadl^.... 

New 

NewM«3rteo 
North  Camlliift. 

OkliiioiiiA 

Oregon 


Nets 


Acrt9* 
8^466 

15,917,182 

205»944 

4,9i6>660 

388>111 

8,388,683 

313,076 

•1,480 

13,133,081 


■State.               j  Net  area. 

I  • 

'  Acrr*. 

PerteBice^ 12,4« 

Sontb  GacoliB». lB,4r;i 

SoutbDakot». '  1,076,754 

Tenoeasee \  213,425 

Utah i  7,4Sl',»t 

Vir^iik 3Wi»J 

Washington 9,989^712 

West  Virginia. 9i,l«9 

Wyemlng. 8,4*;:^ 

Total,  149  Na-  I 

tional  Forests'  156,666,045 


Tablb  424. — National  Forests:  Timber  disposed  ofy  quanfiU^y  price^  and  number  of  users. 
revenuie  tmder  specified  headSy  and  details  of  grazing  privileges^  years  ended  June  SO^  1916 
to  1921. 

[Reported  by  the  Forest  Service.] 


Item. 


Free  timber  given: 

Number  of  users-. 

Timber  cut Mft.. 

Value. dollars.. 

Timber  sales: 

Number 

Quantity Mft. 

Priee  per  thousand  board  ft«t 
(average) dollars. . 

(Grazing: 

Number  of  permits 


Kindfi  of  stock- 
Cattle number. 

CkMts do... 

Hogs do... 

Horses do... 

Sheep do... 


Total. 


.do... 


Special  use  and   water-power  permits, 
number. 

Revenue  f  ram- 
Timber  sales dollars. 

Timber  settlements  1 do. . . 

Timber  trespass do... 

Turpeotinesales do... 

Tuipentine  trespass do... 

Fire  trespass do... 

Occupancy  trespass do... 

Speoialuses do... 

Gratingfees do... 

Gracing  trespass do... 

Water  power do... 

Total  revenue do... 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1917 


41,427 

113,073 
149,809 

11,608 
2,008,087 

1.85 


88,638 


1,968,198 
40,939 
2,306 
98,880 

7,586,034 


9,690,357 


6,056 


1,696,873 
17,102 
18,870 
8,166 


81,514 


108,829 

1,544,714 

5,081 

106,389 


3,467,028 


1918 


1919 


38,073 
98,376 
128,866 

13,087 
1,463,299 

2.28 


39,118 


34,617 
90,798 
113,117 

12,502 
799,476 

2.30 


1920 


89,160 


2,137,854 

57,968 

3,371 

102,156 

8,454,240 


10,766,689 


5,819 


1,519,867 

99,502 

2,330 

8,334 


3,618 

1,207 

119,979 

U,702,686 

23,532 

98,976 


8,674,930 


2,135,627 

60,789 

6,164 

93,261 

7,935,174 


10,229,896 


6,191 


1,603»367 

8,069 

8,623 

13,220 

6<K3 

6,269 

689 

136,134 

2,656,062 

52,208 

72,322 


4,358,415 


87,396 

88,060 
113,000 

13,272 
1,326,922 

2.30 


37,660 


2,883,880 

53,686 

4,066 

88,019 

7,271,186 


1,909,668 
11,886 
13,787 
19,310 


22,796 
943 
140,266 
2,427,028 
d9,012 
89,838 


1921 


13,570 
1,1718,186 

2.7* 


38,155 


2,060,644 

aaoo 

3,177 

»,091 

7,412,412 


9.694,614 


1,694,737 

15,282 

50,307 

8,978 

679 

5,958 

5I» 

n58,346 

439  988 

45' 091 

85,070 


4,793,483        2,604,935 


1  Inelndw  timber  taken  In  the  exerdse  of  pemdts  fbr  rights  of  way,  develoffment  of  power,  etc. 
r  InoludeB  1296  Cram  sale  of  live  stock. 
*  InokideB  $60  property  trespass. 
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Tablb  425. — Tdtol  refri^msUd  tjmcB  pf  Pfckino  ft<m«n  and  cold  ttoragei  reporting  to  (h9 
Bureau  of  MarhAe  Wid  CVop  SiHmatei  October  1.  19tl. 


States. 


Conoems. 


C«bl8fo«t  «£8pace  held  at  temperatures 
of— 


10*  and 
IMow. 


irtoiQ*, 

induMve. 


80»«o44», 
Induaive. 


45*  and 

above. 


Total 
space. 


Alabama 

California 

C-otorado 

Comieoticnt 

District  of  Cohimbia 

Oeoftia 

Ifllnms 

Indiana 

towa 

ICansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mhmesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

OMo 

Oklahoma 

Ore)5on 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

trtah 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVfrginia 

Wfseonsin 

AH  other  States 

Totals 

Public  cold  .storage 

Private  cold  storage 

Combined  pnblicand  private  oold  storage. 

Packing  house 

Packing  house  doing  public  Cold  storage.. 

Total  refrigerated  space 


6 
63 

18 
6 
3 

17 
M 
45 
48 
34 

17 
7 
11 
21 
48 

38 
23 
51 
25 
33 

171 
92 
13 

28 
102 

5 

8 

15 

45 

6 


11 
804 
487 
250 
150 

55 

24,277 

512 

1,192 

1,572 

362 
100 
473 
408 
7,691 

574 
2,264 
1,986 
3,211 
3,360 

9,554 

1,992 

4S9 

244 

1,790 

580 
86 
390 
453 
113 

271 
85<V 
7 
437 
255 


119 
1,870 
710 
818 
150 

858 

18,528 

857 

2,488 

3,501 

184 

7 

422 

l» 

2,149 

100 

2,800 

2,108 

890 

1,440 

8,228 
1,206 
1,640 
824 
2,037 

250 
127 
47 
1,635 
56 

835 

2,270 

6 

854 
1,028 


054 
13,276 
8,006 

913 
1,802 

2,004 
81,001 
11.420 
17;  884 
30,170 

3,620 
1,667 
847 
3,866 
14,181 

4,771 
12,064 
22,024 
20,866 

8,061 

48,226 

16,80a 

4,800 

2,107 

15,264 

768 
1,4»4 
3,208 
9,100 
1,048 

7,281 
0,012 
2,603 
10,176 
3,088 


25 

158 


18 

8,835 

605 

1,483 

4,806 

340 

30 

8 

586 

710 

380 
1,680 

616 
3,136 

363 

1,643 
488 

1,030 
180 


154 

68 

6 

1,488 


170 

1,701 

3,186 

840 

138 


1,302 


67,246 


66,192 


388,084 


341 
279 
219 

437 
36 


42,673 
2,187 
4,951 

15,415 
2,020 


30,968 
4,489 
5,751 

18,173 
5,816 


125,547 
10,028 
27,600 

198,116 
26,748 


33,101 

4^505 

057 

1,006 

24,795 

1,658 


1,109 
15,108 
5,561 
1,481 
2,102 

3,491 
137;  031 
18,  «B 
S3  648 
40,058 

4,624 
1,864 
1  74S 
4  588 
34,667 

6,308 
18,39« 
29,731 
36,808 
18,218 

67,6fie 

30,530 

7,958 

I  446 

19,516 

1,703 
1,600 
1,740 
12;766 
1,316 

8,557 
18,880 

4,763 
11,806 

4,488 


543,573 

198,778 
17;  666 

256*499 
36,343 


67,246 


55,193 


388,084 


38,161 


543,578 
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GRAIN  STORAGE  CAPACITY. 

Table  426. — Grain  storage  capacity  of  the  United  States,^  ae  shovm  by  the  anaJytU  of  the 
l%cense  reports  of  May  15, 1918. 

[Capacity  shown  in  thousands  of  bushels;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Num- 
ber. 

33 
7 

26 
328 
227 

30 
7 

Country  elevators. 

Terminal 
elevators. 

11 

[ms. 

Storage 

Total 
and 

State. 

Capa- 

Num- 
ber 

¥ 

given. 

Esti- 
mated 

dlyT 

Num- 
ber. 

X 

Num- 
ber. 

Alabama 

t/)00 

bushels, 

426 

125 

683 

8,849 

3;  892 

429 
22 

12 

2 

4 

128 

16 

3 
2 

IfiOO 

buskds. 

670 

176 

508 

22,368 

4,187 

4n 

31 

2 

tfiOO 
bushels, 
250 

29 
6 
96 
71 
70 

4 

47 

147 

460 

603 

3,768 

3;787 

ifioo 

1,408 

Arizona 

'750 

Arir%r>)mff ,. 

8 
12 

7 

099 
885* 

3,588 
341880 
13,351 

306 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

136 

188 

District  of  Columbia 

7 

110 

110 

Florida 

i6 
22 

303 

2,031 

886 

1,668 

1,765 

l\ 

35 
82 
87 

717 

1,676 

19 

808 

656 

13 
66 
24 

308 

9 

1,907 

978 

846 

280 

339 

10 

9 

1,130 

86 
397 
46 
20 
44 

583 
19 

664 
35 

422 

278 

9,904 
73,766 
23,641 
36,830 
28,876 

2,259 
13,553 
474 
2,691 
2,306 

8,522 
43,094 
164 
13,935 
16,636 

29,011 

13 

130 

1,086 

185 

15,991 

89 

32,336 

18,416 

8,624 

10,655 

9,616 

313 

310 

28,896 

6,784 

12,892 

1,390 

380 

1,353 

14,025 

l.>o 

2:,  ^  '"^ 

1 

4 

68 
19 
21 
40 
35 

7 
3 

10 
6 
9 

30 
25 
2 
42 
23 

17 
1 

1 

17 
3 

35 

1 

6 

32 

21 

78 
62 

1 
4 
8 

4 
40 

8 
7 
3 

41 

2 
4" 
0 

462 
800 

12,760 
74,716 
24,215 
37,276 
29,460 

2,493 

340 

609 

2,801 

2,129 

8,872 

44,403 

180 

11,918 

17,240 

28,734 

20 

140 

1,435 

211 

8,463 

100 

32,436 

19,039 

8,843 

14,760 

8,644 

348 

557 

29,102 

7,11' 

1  /v  2 

15,033 
170 

29,811 
478 

874 

Georgia 

101 

63 
222 
363 
121 
211 

336 
4 

11 
159 

10 

314 
245 

4 

444 

63 

202 
12 
3 

48 
37 

189 
440 
82 
529 
101 

103 

682 

1 

64 

69 

459 
139 

74 

5 

484 

72 
207 
194 

23 

636 

3,608 
7610 
6676 
2,419 
14,794 

3,973 
6 
39 

783 
38 

3,376 
18,399 
6 
9,971 
2,278 

3,872 
183 
47 
158 
236 

7,048 
772 
2,087 
13,229 
4,097 

2,807 
4,049 

1,614 

30,379 
193,751 
67,738 
76  039 
88,500 

9,888 

31,513 

3633 

6,968 

33,573 

Idaho 

lUInois 

31 
16 
3 
6 

9 
8 
2 
4 
3 

20 
68 

36,670 

3,296 

405 

10,370 

1,168 
7,614 
2,500 
6,000 
2,600 

11,802 
78,134 

Indiana , 

Iowa... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.. 

21 

14,360 

50,174 
36,154 

73,283 
316 

Montana 

NAhrM^ 

17 

10,665 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

317 

New  Jersey 

3,650 
683 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

26 

28,283 

69,775 
961 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

66,800 
58,304 
21,564 

37,0r'4 

36,498 

661 

Ohio 

41 

7,620 

OHi^hnfnft 

Oregon 

11 
5 

8,843 
4,390 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

77 
1,043 

3.725 
9,815 
1,741 
300 
1,652 

6,941 
919 

1,261 
406 

944 

Bouth  Dakota 

5 

16 
6 

163 

2,386 
4,600 

69,194 

20,010 

41,543 

4^S13 

1,128 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont...., 

Virginia 

1 
8 

950 
4,0» 

4,288 

40,148 

1,343 

68.940 

WMhfpgton 

WestVirrinla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming , , . 



' 

1,280 

Total 

20,580 

613,067 

953 

521,284 

351 

248,122 

7,212 

149,680 

1,483,068 

1  Source:  Compiled  from  Table  15  in  ''Grain  and  Flour  Statistics  During  the  War,"  United  States  Gretn 
Corporation. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Tablb  427. — Farm  equipment  manufactured  in  United  States  in  19 fO. 
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GAS  TRACTORS. 


Description. 

Nombor 
tured. 

Total 
value  (000 
omitted). 

Number 
sold  in 
United 
States. 

Number 
sold  for 
export. 

Size,  belt  horsepower  (makers'  rating): 

15  and  less 

11,044 

147,746 

37,934 

6,483 

14,571 

119,521 

49,751 

19,720 

8,711 
119,371 
29,558 

5,348 

1,007 

16  to  22,^ 

22  461 

23  to  32 

4  968 

33  and  over 

707 

Total 

203,207 

193,563 

162,988 

29,143 

STEAM  TRACTION  ENGINES. 


All  sizes.. 


1,766 


$4,<K1 


1,401 


121 


PLOWS  AND  LISTERS. 


Horse-drawn  moldboard  plows: 

1  horse :. 

370,979 
346,331 
51,911 
48,601 
2,437 

$2,532 

5,707 

3,209 

4,590 

335 

298,653 

302,425 

57,963 

40,074 

2,021 

81,443 

Walking  (2-horse  and  larger) 

77,808 

Sulky  (l-bottom) T 

6  176 

Sulky  (2-bottom) 

15,547 

Sulky  (3-bottom  and  larger) 

359 

Total 

820,259 

16,373 

701,076 

181.327 

Two-way  moldboard  plows: 

Walking 

41,127 
5,694 

414 
470 

21,472 
5,229 

12,965 

Sulky... 

69 

Total 

46,821 

884 

26,701 

13,034 

Horse-drawn  disk  plows: 

1-disk.. 

2,927 
11, 112 
2,392 

143 
911 
258 

1,496 
9,485 
1,962 

12S 

2-disk 

969 

3-disk  and  larger 

282 

Total 

16,431 

1,312 

12,943 

1,374 

Tractor  moldboard  plows: 

l-bottom 

4,569 
87,059 
44,500 

7,405 

405 
8,908 
7,211 
1,771 

3,297 
75,527 
38,066 

6,148 

600 

2-bottom 

9,883 
9,173 

3-bottom 

4>b<rttom  and  larser 

1,103 

Total 

143,542 

18,295 

122,028 

20,257 

Tractor  disk  plows: 

2-disk...:. 

12,327 
8,982 
7,007 

1,626 
1,394 
1,319 

10,116 
6,972 
5,539 

1.299 

S-disk 

1  139 
713 

4-disk  and  larger 

Total 

28,316 

4,330 

22,627 

3,150 

Horse-drawn  listers: 

l-bottom 

35,551 
3,232 

869 
343 

37,190 
2,501 

859 

2-bottom 

Total 

38,783 

1,212 

39,691 

359 

TracUH'-drawn  listers,  2-bottom 

3,305 
264,121 

314 
493 

2,219 
288,694 

"~~* 

Flow  stocks '. 

1,576 

Total 

43,222 

99912"— YBK  1921- 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT-Oootinued. 

Table  427. — Farm  equipment  tnanvfaetuttd  in  United  State$  in  19f0 — CoQtinaed. 

TILLAGE  nCPLEMKNTS. 


Deacriptioa. 


Nnmber 

nwimifiMv  ,  v»tae(pOC 
tared.       omttted). 


I 
Number  . 
soldm 


NmnlMr 
sold  for 


Harrows:  I 

1-faorse  spike  and  spfrtng-tooth. •  68,782 

8pike-tooth  harrow,  2-horse  and  largv,  ecmipleto. .  .i  87, 121 

Spike-tooth  barrow,  seetions  1 169,529 

Spring-tooth  harrows,  2-horM  and  larger,  complete. . ,  24, 610 

Sprlng-tooOi  harrow,  sections  > 92,601 

Horse^lrawn  disk I  164,586 

Tractor-drawn  disk |  67,095 

Other  harrows ■  12,860 

Weeders «  6,962 

Smooth  land  rollers )  1,715 

SoO  pulverizers,  comigBted  rollers  and  packers 31,  OSS 

Other  tillage  machines i  11,110 


69,500 
90,87* 

169.425 
25,00« 
48,416 

151, 198 

59,715 

11.925 

7,2»4 

1,779 

sisoi 
idhi5 


Total. 


22,919 


I  Not  reported  by  manufacturer  as  completa  harrows. 

PLANTING  MACHINSBY. 


2,1» 

4,582 

13,961 

706 

37,224 

11,894 

3,589 

28 


927 
431 


Cornplantcrs: 

Hand 

I-row 

2-row 

33,780 
59,627 

•53 

521 

3,474 

34»W8 

31,127 
6^475 

365 

5S1 

1,207 

Total 

125,009 

4,048 

132,185 

2,153 

CotUm  planters,  I-row 

35,056 

393 

37,917 



Combiratlon  com  and  cotton  planters: 

1  -row 

90,732 
2,854 

1.647 
174 

97,908 
3,773 

1,246 

2-row : 

Total 

93,596 

1,821 

101,681 

2,682 

Combined  Uslers  and  drills: 

l-row 

7,607 
1,332 

473 
189 

11,868 
1,312 

2-row 

29 

Total 

8,939 

662 

13.170 

29 

Potato  planters,  horsedrawn 

8,471 

667 

%m 

107 

Grain  drills: 

Horse 

100,637 
3,406 

10,973 
431 

107,182 
3:ii8 

9^734 
163 

Tractor 

Total 

104,043 

11,404 

U0,350 

9,807 

Broadca«5t  seeders: 

WheeWhorae-drawn) 

6,783 
14,961 
69,239 

357 
246 

78 

6,163 
14,928 
«$280 

636 

End-gate 

Hand  (wheelbarrow  and  other) 

1,080 

Total 

90,983 

681 

89,371 

1,716 

Beet  drills, horse-drawn 

1,357 
4,804 

103 
318 

1,886 

4,426 

g 

Tran.splAnterB,  horse-drawn.^  w 

230 

472,248 

20,097 

498,853 

16,822 

CULTIVATING  MACHINERY. 


Cultivator  (row  crops): 

Motor , 

Horse-drawn  (straddte  row): 

l-row  walking 

l-row»  riding 

2-row 

1-horse,  including  shovel  plows,  etc. . 

Beet  cultivators 

Other  cultivators  (horse-drawn) 


1,120 

mi 

886 

20 

57,379 

1,793 

62;  329 

765 

121,637 

5,645 

1SW4 

787 

74,827 

4,272 

90,427 

2,444 

316,312 

1,950 

273,576 

40,785 

4,430 

283 

6,336 

157 

4,474 

332 

4,653 

905 

Total 580,179 


15,186 


589,830 


Google 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT-Oontinued. 
TabijB  427. — Farm  eqmpment  manufactured  in  Umted  8taU$  in  19t0 — CoQtiaiied. 

HA.YINQ  MACHINERY. 


Deeoription. 


Mowers 

Sulky  rakes 

Side-delivery  rakes 

Bweep  rakes 

Tedders 

Loaders 

Stackers 

Combined  sweep  rakes  and  stackers. 


Namber 
manufac- 
tured. 


239,165 
84,405 
15,195 
22,964 
5,902 
33,337 
10,129 
27» 


Total.. 


411,556 


Total 
value  (000 
omitted). 


$15,393 
3,107 

1,127 
819 
847 

3,060 


24^703 


Number 
sold  in 
United 
States. 


172,654 
77,622 
16,658 
24,078 
4,803 
82,399 
9,628 
270 


338,112 


Number 
sold  for 
export. 


6?,  22$ 

19,606 

414 

1,981 

2,309 

318 


94,011 


HARVESTING  MACHINERY. 


Grain  binders ^ , 

Grain  headers 

Combined  harvesters  and  threshers.. 

Rice  binders 

Corn  binders  (row) 

Solf-rake  reapers 

Com-pickors  and  buskers  (field) 

Potato  diggers  felevator  type) 

Potato  diggers  (plow  type) 

Bean  harvesters 

Beet  lifters 


Total.. 


139,372 

4,725 

3,627 

2,135 

40,793 

14,949 

2,882 

11,718 

6,452 

498 

6,026 


232,177 


25,122 
945 
929 
42 
833 

12.377 


657 

228 


201 


41,334 


MACHINES  FOR  PREPARING  CROPS  FOR  MARKET  OR  USE. 


0 laln  threshers 

22,169 
510 
216 
600 

27,0(M 

6,379 

850 

4,953 

2,225 
5,247 

44,797 
61,977 
19,765 

$19,059 

501 

156 

910 

4,852 

1,133 

511 

2,116 

781 
3,530 

226 
2,244 

584 

20,753 
596 
211 
767 

23,896 

5,540 

967 

5,101 

2,705 
4,251 

28,535 
52,314 
19,193 

1,961 

Rice  threshers 

Pea  and  l)*^an  threshers 

6 
4 

Clover  hullers 

10^ 

Ensilage  cutters 

1,085 

Corn  shellers  (power): 

Sprinn 

125 

Winder 

25 

Cttfji  hn^kAns  and  shredders    . .  „ 

22 

Haypresses: 

483 

Engine 

329 

Feed  grinders  and  crushers: 

Hand 

90,346 

Power 

4,570 

Grain  cleaners  and  graders  ^ 

1, 162 

Total 

196,772 

35,612 

159,918 

30,220 

1  Not  including  seed-corn  graders. 


HORSE-DRAWN  VEHICLES. 


Farm  wagons: 

1-horse 

Light  2-hor»e,  3,500  pounds  loaded 

Medium  2-horse,  4,500  pounds  loaded. . . . 

Standard  2-horse,  6,800  pounds  loaded. . . 

Heavy  2-horse,  7,500  pounds  loaded 

Sizes  not  specified 

HerseKirawn  farm  trucks  with  wood  wheels. 
Horse-drawn  farm  trucks  with  metal  wheels 

Light  spring  vehicles 

Buggies 

Total 


32,934 

$2,076 

49,498 

5,413 

72,399 

8,325 

50,926 

6,457 

9,666 

1,384 

11,800 

1,140 

47,238 

3,280 

36,850 

1,617 

5,532 

477 

132,246 

12,254 

449,095 


42,423  .        430,459 


31, 165 

122 

46,571 

32 

68,439 

43 

48,380 

67 

9,317 

213 

11,800 
44,757 

725 

34,607 

471 

3,409 

2,137 

132,014 

3,810 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT— Continued. 
Table  427. — Farm  equipment  manufactured  in  United  States  in  19S0 — Oontiniied. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


Description. 


Cane  mills... 

Cream  separators,  centrifugal 

Farm  elevators: 

Portable 

Stationery 

Feed  and  litter  came  8 

Fertilizer  distributors  (horse-drawn) 

Gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  (stationery  and  portable) 

for  form  use 

Lime  spreaders 

Manure  spreaders 

Milkine  machines 

Portable  corn  cribs 

Portable  grain  bins 

Pumpsi 

Pump  Jacks 

Seed-potato  cutters 

SUosi. 

Spraying  madiines  (power  or  traction) 

Stalk  cutters 

Stum],  , 

Horse  or  engine 

Syrup  evaporators 

Wood  sawing  madiines: 

Circular 

Drag 

Total 


Number 
manufac- 
tured. 


11,923 
222,587 

7,703 

3,052 

15,09^3 

48,540 

288,287 

9,153 

103,036 

29,555 

4,502 

6,137 

500,690 

84,948 

1,442 

21,052 

11,000 

24,064 

3,216 

1,646 

11,355 

75,736 

29,084 
11,482 


1,508,283 


Total 
value  (000 
omitted). 


S780 
15,601 

1,776 
924 
682 
453 

25,693 

325 

14,744 

2,962 

731 

1,206 

6,087 

877 

14 

9,492 

2,488 

1,098 

310 

308 

276 

5,443 

732 
1,633 


93,544 


Number 
sddin 
United 
States. 


7,539 
169,057 

7,423 
2,910 
14,274 
51,236 

216,144 

9,093 

101,444 

28,130 

4,186 

6,137 

445,260 

86,198 

1,418 

23,637 

10,715 

22^455 

2,113 

775 

9,114 

57,108 

29,195 
10,427 


1,318,997 


NmnlMr 
sold  for 
export 


1,871 
27,964 

69 
8 
75 


27,00 

83 

1,1» 

921 


27,  in 
2,349 


34 
221 
43 

1,008 
211 
233 

17,464 

36 
13 


102,964 


1  Not  complete. 
RECAPITULATION  OF  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OF  FARM  EC^UIPMENT  IN  1920. 


Tractors,  gas 

Steam  traction  engines 

Plows  and  listers 

Tillage  implements , 

Plan^g  machinery , 

Oultivaang  machinery , 

Haying  machinery......... 

Harvesting  machuiery 

Machines  for  preparing  crops  for  market  or  use. , 

Horse-drawn  vehicles *. 

Miscellaneous  items 


Grand  total. 


203,207 

1,766 

1,361,678 


472,248 
680,179 
411,556 
232,177 
196,772 
449,095 


3,908,678 


$193,563 
4,661 
43,222 
22,919 
20,097 
15,186 
24,703 
41,015 
35,612 
42,423 
93,544 


536,946 


162,988 

28L143 

1,401 

121 

1,216,979 

221,077 

498,863 

16,W 

589,830 

45,80 

338,112 

»4,0U 

168,829 

41,334 

169,918 

30, 2» 

430,459 

3,810 

3,566,360 


482,401 
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Tablb  428. — Imports  of  vegetable  oils  into  the  United  States,  for  calendar  years  specified, 
[Source:  Bureau  ci  Foreign  and  Domestic  Coinineroe.1 


00a. 


Castor* 

Chinese  nut 

Cocoa  butt«r  or  but- 

terine 

Coconut 

Cottonseed 

Linseed , 

OUve». 

PiJm. , 

FabnlcemeL 

Peanut , 

Rapeseed 

Soybean. 


1912 


1000 
poundt. 
56 
42,787 

4,740 
46,720 

2,160 

2,134 
49,164 
62,771 
27  681 

7,626 
10,266 
24,959 


1914 


1000 
pounds. 
1,661 
30,137 

1,244 
58,012 
16.017 

4,350 
56,466 
49,092 
21,069 

7,365 
11,172 
12,555 


1916 


1000 
pounds. 
3,071 
57,649 

558 
64,349 
16,598 

711 
61,769 
29,270 
4,324 
15, 674 
20,181 
145,409 


1917 


1000 
pounds.. 
4,406 
41,091 

1 

163,091 

13,826 

633 

56,531 

34,257 

27,405 

10, 132 

264,926 


1918 


1000 
pounds. 
8,780 
42,718 

3 

366,080 

18»373 

196 

1,286 

20,993 

34 

68,466 

23,079 

335,984 


1919 


1000 
pourids. 
8,000 
53,853 

1 

281,063 

27,806 

16,143 

69,799 

41,818 

1,929 

154,062 

8,375 

195,808 


1920 


1000 
pounds. 
1,372 
67,962 

72 

216,327 

9,458 

35,200 

31,087 

41,948 

1,694 

95,124 

12,907 

112,214 


19211 


1000 
pounds. 
148 
27,249 

2,373 

189,717 

669 

60,001 

53,881 

23,155 

2,383 

3,021 

7,152 

17,283 


1  Preliminary. 

a  Imports  for  consumption. 


•  Includes  oil  for  mechanical  purposes. 
4  Less  than  1,000  pounds. 


Note.— Ccnversians  on  basis  of  1\  pounds  to  the  gallon  for  all  oils  except  castor;  castor  oil,  8  pounds  to 
he  gallon. 

Tablb  429. — Domestic  exports  of  vegetable  oil  from  the  United  States,  for  specified  calen- 
dar years. 

[Source:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commeroe.] 


Oils. 

1912 

1914 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919            1920 

19211 

Com 

1,000 
pounds. 

22,870 

355,930 

3,151 

1,000 

pounds. 

16,199 

216,309 

1,993 

1,000 

pounds. 

9,119 

188,214 

6,180 

1,000 

pounds. 

4,709 

124,704 

11,465 

1,000 

pounds. 

171 

119,067 

5,806 

1,000 

pounds. 

6,415 

193,133 

11,266 

•7,320 
•118,612 

1,000 

pounds. 

12,059 

184,754 

5,366 

5,377 
25.694 

1,000 
pounds. 
4.400 

Cottonseed 

252,502 

Ltaseed 

Cocoa  butter  or  but- 
terine*. 

3,512 
2.855 

CkxKmuf 

7  498 

Pwimit* 

•4,342  1        1,425 
•27,715  <      43.512 

1,708 

Soybean* 

1,944 

1  Preliminary.  *  Not  separately  statd  prior  to  July  1, 1919.  •  July  to  December. 

NoTB.— CoQTeraians  on  basis  of  7}  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

Tablb  430. — Production  of  vegetable  oils  in  the  United  States,  for  caUndar  years  specified, 

[Sources:  1912-1918,  Supplement  to  Bulletin  769,  XT.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture;  1919-1921,  Animal  and  Veg- 
etable Fats  and  Oils,  Bureau  of  Census  (Bulletin.)] 


OOs. 


1912 


1914 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


19211 


Castor 

CocoQuf 

Com*. 

Cottonseed^. . . 

Linseed 

Mustard  seed.. 

OUve. 

Pafan  kernel*.. 

Peanut* 

Raisin  seed..., 

Rapeseed 

Serame 

Sheanut. 

Soybean...... 


1,000 

pounds. 

23,359 

81,729 

72,832 

1,435,401 

^  461,656 

360 

966 

3,200 

454 

320 

90 


1,000 

pounds, 

20,423 

88,272 

91,810 

1,789,777 

507,422 

306 

1,128 

402 

1,006 

435 

10 

30 


2,764 


1,000 

pounds. 

22,766 

104,727 

109,963 

1,492,430 

531,586 

729 

1,462 

8,619 

28,534 

752 

223 

129 

3,974 

9,920 


1,000 

poufub. 

22,902 

188.488 

118,021 

1,343,849 

482,199 

1,098 

963 

6,453 

50,499 

667 

232 

304 

81 

42,074 


1,000 

pounds. 

14,184 

341,235 

111,065 

1,283,823 

875,452 

1,296 

618 

3,784 

95,934 

586 

139 


1,000 
p<mnds. 
24,637 
215,542 
97,400 
1,429,948 
462,928 

2,517 
87,607 

0o« 
1,237 


79,861 


1,000 
pounds. 
24,187 
131,218 
98,619 
1,142,671 
485,272 

2,671 
13,085 


1,000 
pounds. 
20,596 
113,194 
87,481 
1,277,030 
482,918 

1,327 
33,234 


1  Preliminary. 
Edible  and  inedible  from  1012-1918.    Crude  1919-1921. 


•  Crude  oil  only. 
« Data  unavailable. 
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COST  DATA  FOK  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  the  farmer's  economic  probleme  has  come  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  reliable  information  relative  to  the  cost  of  pvoducing  various  farm 
products.  Investigators,  teachers,  and  students,  as  well  as  farmers,  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  basing  tiie  analysis  of  tiieir  problems  on  cost  data. 

In  the  past  decade  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  has  gathered  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  on  farm  costs.  The  results  of  most  of  these  studies  have  already 
been  published .  Some  of  these  investigations,  however,  were  conducted  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  ior  miscellaneous  office  use,  and  consequently 
the  results  thereof  have  never  been  made  available  to  the  public. 

To  make  readily  available  the  essential  facts  brought  out  by  these  investigations^ 
this  information  is  here  combined  into  summary  tables,  giving  the  labor  and  material 
requirements  as  well  as  the  money  cost  per  unit  for  all  ^rm  products  for  which  data 
are  available. 

Unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work  had  to  be  done  at  the  beginning 
in  trying  out  methods  for  obtaining  the  records  from  i^  farmer,  as  well  as  in  posting 
and  summarizing  the  results.  For  tiiis  reason  some  of  the  cost  figures  gathered  in  the 
earlier  studies  are  not  directly  comparable,  and  can  not  be  used  properly  in  drawing 
comparisons  between  costs  in  different  regions,  nor  in  a  comparison  of  variations  in 
costs  brought  about  by  different  farm  practices.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  direct 
comparisons  between  the  costs  quoted  in  the  following  tablee/rom  two  or  more  different 
sources,  the  investigator  is  urged  to  refer  to  the  original  publications  to  see  whether 
the  particular  factors  which  he  wishes  to  compare  have  been  handled  according  to  the 
same  principles. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the  live-stock  figures  are  comparable,  excepting 
those  for  dairy  cows.  In  this  latter  table  there  are  some  variations,  especially  in  the 
items  that  different  investigators  have  included  as  overhead.  The  data  on  cost  of 
tractors,  motor  trucks,  sugar  l>eet8,  beans,  cotton,  potatoes,  tobacco,  grain  sorghumfi, 
and  apples  are  also  comparable  for  the  various  regions  concerned. 

It  has  been  the  object  here  to  give  all  of  the  figures  exactly  as  they  appecu*  in  the 
original  publications  from  which  they  are  taken.  In  some  instances,  however,  where 
the  original  tables  give  the  various  items  of  cost  in  great  detail,  it  has  been  neceesary 
to  combine  aome  of  these  in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  tables-  A  few  investigators 
have  also  included  certain  items  that  are  usually  left  out  of  consideration,  as,  for 
example,  estimated  chaiges  for  cost  of  managment,  interest  on  current  operating 
expenses,  and,  for  some  crops,  building  charges.  To  gain  the  greatest  uniformity  in 
these  tables  these  unusual  items  have  been  dropped  in  all  cases  in  which  the  original 
tables  present  them  separately. 
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COST  OF  TRACTOR  WORK.' 

Table  435. — Average  cost  per  acre  of  U9ina  f-plow  and  S-plow  tractors  for  Alabamaj 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Nor^  and  8oum  Carolina j  with  disk  and  moldboard  plows 
for  plowing  in  1920. 


Kind  and  size  of  plow 
pulkd. 


NtMB- 

berof 
records. 


Depra- 
dfltion. 


pairs. 


Inter- 
est. 


Oaso- 
line.i 


Kero- 
sene.* 


Oil." 


Total. 


For 
Raso- 
Uno 
trac- 
tors. 


For 
kero- 
sene 
trac- 
tors. 


3>plow,  disk 

2>plow,  moldboard . 

3-plow,  all 

8-plow,  disk 

S-plow,  moldboard . 
3-plow,  all 


413 
108 


107 
35 


10.58 
.45 
.51 
.47 
.40 
.46 


laio 

.13 
.15 
.16 
.14 
.15 


10.18 
.15 
.17 
.17 
.16 
.16 


IL14 
.05 
1.07 
LOl 
.89 
.96 


ia78 
.65 
.73 
.60 
.62 
.67 


10.17 
.16 
.17 
.16 
.11 
.15 


S2.18 
1.84 
2.07 
1.96 
1.76 
1.90 


$1.82 
1.54 
1.73 
1.64 
1.49 
1.59 


1  30.7  cents  per  gallon. 


>  20.4  cents  per  gallon. 


*  85.2  cents  per  gallon. 


Note.— Cost  of  fuel  for  kerosene-bumiag  tractors  includes  gasoline  for  starting  (average  value  10.02  per 
acre).  Repairs  computed  on  basis  ofan  annual  repair  charge  of  4  per  cent  of  first  cost  of  maobine.  Annual 
interest  charge  equaled  8  per  cent  of  average  investment. 

Table  436. — Cost  of  power  on  tracLor  farms  of  different  sizes  {Ohio,  Indiana,  IlKnois), 


Size  of  farm  (crop  acres). 

Number 
of  farms. 

[ 

Cost  of 
keeping 
horses. 

Cost  of 

tractor  lor 

drawbar 

work. 

Total 
cost  of 
power. 

Per  cent 
tractor 

cost  was 

of  total 

cost. 

I^ess  than  80 

7 

28 
71 
56 
47 
36 
19 
22 

1621 
660 
849 
1,006 
1,120 
1,292 
1,367 
1,966 

$172 
279 
279 
331 
340 
386 
452 
576 

$793 
939 
1,128 
1,337 
1,460 
1,678 
1,819 
2,542 

21.7 

80  to  119 

29.7 

120  to  159 

24.7 

160  to  199 

24.8 

200  to  239 

23.3 

240  to  279 

23.0 

280  to  319 

24  8 

S^W  and  over 

22.6 

AU 

286 

1,076 

341 

1.417  '            24. 1 

*'^  ' 

Table  437. — Cost  of  power  for  different  operations  as  furnished  by  horses  and  by  tractors 

(OAio,  Indiana,  Illinois). 


[Cost  per  acre.J 


Operation. 


Spring  plowing 

Fall  plcrwing. 

Disking 

Disking  in  combination 
Harrowing,  rolling,  etc . 
Drawing  hay  loader  . . . 
Drawing  grain  binder. . 


1920 


Horses. 


$2.89 

3.04 

.64 

.98 

.34 


Tractors. 


2-plow.      3-plow.         All 


$2.01 
2.06 
.71 
.71 
.35 
L14 
.64 


$2.15 
2.22 
.69 
.76 
.49 
1.05 
.76 


$2.07 
2.13 
.67 
.72 
.37 
1.11 
.67 


1921 


Horses. 


$1.53 
1.62 
.34 
.52 
.18 
.52 
.31 


Tractors. 


$L70 
1.75 
.55 
.69 
.30 
.91 
.55 


Note.— The  cost  of  man  labor  and  of  the  miplements  used  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  power  to  obtain 
the  total  cost  of  performing  the  different  operations.  The  horse  costs  shown  for  1921  are  53  per  cent  aud  the 
tractor  coets  82  per  cent  of  the  1920  costs. 

I  Table  436  taken  from  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui.  1278. 
V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Bui.  997. 


Tables  486-442  takea  from 
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COST  OF  TRACTOR  WORK— Continued. 

Tablb  438. — Fuel  and  oil  requirements  per  day  and  per  acre  of  tractors  for  different  optr* 
ations  (OhiOj  Indumaf  Illinois), 

2-PLOW  TRACTORS. 


Operation. 

Number 

of 
tractors. 

Requirements  per 
day. 

Requirements  per 
acre. 

Fuel. 

OU. 

Fuel. 

oa. 

Rprlng  plowing. 

164 

129 
95 

101 
53 
24 

101 

GaU9. 
17.  OT 
18.46 
17.98 
17.78 
16.23 
11.45 
14.50 

GaUs. 
1.10 
1.06 
1.03 
1.09 
1.01 
.85 
.92 

Gall*. 

2.71 

2.86 

.83 

.90 

.42 

1.09 

.73 

a  17 

.16 

.06 

Disking  In  combination 

.06 

Harrowing,  etc 

.01 

Drawing  hay  loader 

.06 

Drawing  grain  bind^ 

.05 

a-PLOW  TRACTORS. 


Spring  plowing. 
Fall  mo^^ 


flowing.. 

Disking 

Disking  in  combination.. 

Harrowing,  etc 

Drawing  nay  loader 

Drawing  grain  binder... . 


M 

23.12 

1.29 

2.68 

80 

23.33 

1.32 

2.71 

46 

22.02 

1.34 

.71 

64 

22.74 

1.30 

.95 

7 

21.60 

1.51 

.42 

13 

15.06 

1.09 

1.30 

27 

17.31 

1.10 

.75 

a  15 

.15 
.04 
.05 
.08 
.00 
.06 


Table  439. — Days  of  tractor  work  on  farms  of  different  sizes^  1920  {Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois), 


Size  of  farm  (crop  acres). 

Number 
of  farms. 

Days  of  work  on 
home  farm. 

Days  of  custom 
work. 

Total 

Draw- 
bar. 

Belt. 

Draw- 
bar. 

Belt. 

days. 

Less  than  80 

7 

28 
71 
56 
47 
36 
19 
22 

11.1 
17.5 
19.1 
22.1 
26.0 
28.5 
31.7 
32.6 

2.0 
2.3 
8.1 
3.0 
2.1 
2.1 
2,0 
3.9 

4.0 
2.3 
2.6 
2.2 
1.3 
1.9 
1.5 
1.0 

5.9 
3.1 
8.7 
2.4 
1.3 
1.6 
0.4 
4.3 

23.0 

80  to  119 

25.3 

120  to  159 

38.5 

160  to  199 

29.7 

200  to  239. 

ao.7 

240  to  279. 

34.1 

280  to  319 

35.6 

320  and  over 

41.8 

All 

286 

23.5 

2.7 

2.0 

2.6 

90.8 

Table  440. — Average  number  of  days  per  year  i-plow  and  S-plow  tractors  were  used  for 
different  drawbar  operations  and  average  number  of  acres  covered  per  day,  1920  {OMo, 
Indiana,  Illinois). 

f  174  two-T^ow  tractors  and  104  three-plow  tractors.] 


Operation. 


2-plow. 


Days  per 
year, 


Acres  per 
day. 


3-plow. 


Days  per 
year. 


Acfes  per 
day. 


Spring  plowing 

Fall  plowing 

Disking 

Disking  In  combination 
Harrowing,  rolling,  etf . 

Drawing  hay  loader 

Cutting  grain 

Other  work 

Total 


7.9 
5.1 
4.0 
3.4 
LI 
.4 
L9 
2.0 


6.62 
6.46 
21.60 
19.69 
80.06 
ia50 
19.73 


6.3 

5.2 

2.3 

4.0 

.2 

.4 

.9 

.9 


8.63 

30.78 
33.83 
61.38 
U.57 


25.  i 


20.2 


Goo< 


te- 


uigiTizea  oy 
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Table  441. — Proportion  of  different  operations  done  with  horses  and  with  tractors^  aU 
farms  {Ohio,  Indiana^  lUvnois), 


Operatkm. 


Days  of 
horse 

labor  per 
tarm. 


Horse- 
day  equiV' 
alentof 
tractor 
work. 


Total. 


Percent- 
age done 

with 
tractors. 


Plowing , 

Fitting  ground  after  plowing 

Seeding  grain 

Planting  com 

Coltivating 

Baying 

Cutting  gr^ 

Thresmng 

Com  harvest 

Other  fleldwork 

Hauling  manure 

Other  work  on  farm 

Road  hauling 

Total 


18.9 
34.5 
11.8 
12.2 
8a4 
17.4 

ia7 

31.3 
99.0 
4.4 
43.8 
49.1 
36.4 


109.2 
68.4 


1.5 
7.4 


7.9 


128.1 
102.9 
11.8 
12.2 
80.4 
18.9 
18.1 
31.3 
99.0 
12.3 
43.8 
49.1 
36.4 


85.2 
66.5 


7.9 
40.9 


449.9 


194.4 


644.3 


3ai 


Table  442. — Number  of  tractors  of  different  sizes  on  farms  of  different  sizes  (Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois). 


Size  of  farms  (crop  acres). 

Number 
of  farms. 

1-plow 
tractor. 

2-plow 
tractois. 

3-plow 
tractors. 

4-plow 
tractors. 

5i)low 
tractor. 

Less  than  80     

7 

28 
71 
56 
47 
36 
19 
22 

5 

22 
52 
29 
27 
18 
10 
11 

2 
5 
19 
26 
18 
18 
9 
7 

80  to  119 

1 

120  to  159 

160  to  199 

1 
2 

200  to  239 

240  to  279 

280  to  319 

320  or  more 

3 

1 

Total 

286 

1 

174 

104 

C 

1 

COST  OF  MOTOR  TRUCK  WORK.* 
Table  443. — Cost  of  operating  motor  trucks  of  different  sizes  in  Corn  Belt  (1920), 


Sice. 

Item. 

Hon  and 
fton. 

1-ton. 

li-ton 
and  li- 
tem. 

2-ton. 

Fixed  charges: 

Annual  depreciation 

1245 
75 
51 
15 

S158 
75 
34 
12 

S239 

100 

63 

14 

$288 

Annual  repairs, ......,,..,...  r 

150 

Annual  interest 

73 

Annual  re£i^ration  and  KcenJ^o  fee . .  - .  - .  ^ ..-,-.,,,,,, 

20 

Total  fixed  charffef<. -.,,,,..,,.,,. 

386 

279 

416 

531 

ICHes  traveled  per  year  1 

3,928 

2,630 

2,570 

2,837 

Fixed  chflr^es  i>er  mile .,.,...- ,,  - ,  ^ ,,....  _ 

$0,098 
.024 
.030 

10.106 
.029 
.017 

$0,162 
.030 
.021 

$0,187 

Gasoline  and  oil  per  mile ' 

.037 

Tires  •per  mile. .  .^ 

.034 

Total  cost  per  mUe 

.152 

.  1.^)2 

.213 

.258 

>  From  T^  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Bui.  931. 

I  Gasoline  26  cents  per  gallon  and  oil  70  cents  per  gallon. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS. 

Tablb  444. — Com:  Labor  and  material  requiremenU  per  acre,  exdu$ive  of  marketiim§ 

{26S  recardi)} 

COEN-BELT  AREAS  (CORN  HARVESTED  FROM  STANDING  STALK). 


Num- 
ber 
of 
rec- 
ords. 

Aver- 

per 
acre. 

Han  labor. 

Horse  labor. 

Seed. 

Ma- 
nure. 

Perti- 

User. 

Region. 

Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

TotaL 

Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest 
from 

itUld- 

TotaL 

Twine. 

^ 

K&ns&8.*.  • 

26' 
11 
18 
65 
80 
16 
14 

25 
40 

48 
48 
46 
42 
49 

Hr$. 
16.6 
9.5 
10.0 
12.0 
13.1 
ILO 
17.3 

Hn. 
6.1 
6.0 
6.3 
6.4 
6.6 
6.7 
&3 

Hrt. 
21.7 
14.6 
16.3 
18.4 
19.7 
16.7 
25.6 

Hra. 
34.6 
28.3 
30.2 
32.0 
33.2 
33.6 
42.8 

Hn. 
12.3 
10.1 
12.7 
12.8 
12.9 
11.6 
16.5 

Hn. 

46.8 
38.4 
42.9 
44.8 
49.1 
45.0 
69.3 

Lh$. 

7.7 
&0 
&3 
&0 
M 
7.7 
7.9 

XOMlt. 

a6 

.7 
.7 
1.4 
1.0 
.6 
1.0 

Lb$. 

Lb9, 

Nebraaks 

Sou  ^western  Iowa 

East  centra » Iowa . 

Western  Illinois 

Eastern  Illinois 

22 

EASTERN  AREAS  (CORN  CUT  AND  HARVESTED  FROM  SHOOK). 


Ohio 

13 
12 
12 
22 
26 

45 
52 
60 
62 
47 

20.4 
22.1 
23.6 
19.1 
19.4 

28.6 
27.9 
36.0 
3L2 
86l1 

48.9 
60.0 
60.5 
50.3 
64.6 

38.6 
41.9 
45.2 
40.6 
40.0 

14.5 
17.7 
18.5 
13.4 
12.0 

63.0 
60.6 
63.7 
54.0 
82.0 

8.2 
10.4 
8.7 
7.6 
11.9 

2.2 
2.0 
3.8 
4.0 
5.1 

27 
35 

■"54' 

76 

2.0 

Virginia 

1.6 

Ma^land 

2L2 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware. x .  * ^^  ^ 

2.8 
2.9 

I  The  labor  and  material  requirements  as  reported  constitute  85  per  cent  of  the  operating  expense  in 
the  Corn  Belt  and  88  per  cent  in  eastern  districtis. 

Tablx  445. — Com  silage:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  (271  records). 


Region. 


Man  labor. 


Horse  labor. 


Fuel. 


S 


I 


Minnesota 
Wisconsin. 

Iowa , 

New  York. 
Ohio 


Tojut. 
7.1 
9.4 
9.8 
13.0 
83 


Hrs. 
13.4 
14.5 


Bts, 

la  2 

15.6 


12.9  15.0 


26.6 


25.6 


.2  24.1 


Hrs. 
23.6 
30.1 
27.9 
52.1 
6L3 


flrs. 
36.6 
34.1 
3L9 
46.3 
38.7 


15.7 

19. 

2a 

19. 

22.6 


Hrs. 

S2.3 

63. 

5L 

64. 

61. 


Lbs. 
14.0 
11.4 

0. 
24. 

7. 


L6 


Lb». 


(Tab. 


Loads. 
3. 
4. 

2.2 

&  11219. 01    2.1 
6 


Lbt. 

22.0 
2.5|  2a 
2.8^  14. 

16. 


Xftf. 
3.3 
3.6 
3.6 
41 
2.2 


15 
H 
80 
84 

T9 


1  Excluding  interest  on  land. 

Note.— Data  on  labor  and  material  required  per  acre  are  from  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Bui.  lOOQi 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS— Contmued. 

Table  446. — CoiUm:  Labor  and  TttaUrial  requiremenU  per  acre  (S4t  recordi,  1918  crop). 


Num- 
ber 
rec- 
ords. 

Yield 

of  lint 

per 

acre. 

Man  labor. 

Mole  labor. 

Seed. 

Ferti- 
lizer. 

Per 

cent  of 

Region. 

Prior 
to  har- 
vest. 

Har 
vest. 

Total. 

Prior 
to  har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

operat- 
ing ex- 
pense! 

fred 
by 
^fore- 
going. 

South  Cardina: 

AndenonCo 

Barnwell  Co 

Georgia: 

LaurensCo 

OrfeneCo 

80 
91 

85 
78 
80 

89 
90 
90 

75 
75 

Lbe. 
248 
208 

277 
260 
244 

172 
227 

m 

176 
186 

Hf9, 

75 
73 

61 

74 

81 

86 
76 
67 

31 
49 

Jiff. 
56 

63 

64 
57 
55 

89 
51 
50 

25 
37 

Hra, 
131 
136 

125 
131 
136 

124 
127 
117 

56 
86 

Hrs. 

45 
45 

44 

47 
53 

50 
51 
46 

33 
42 

Hr$. 
12 

17 

16 
13 
11 

9 
8 
7 

4 

8 

57 
62 

60 
60 
64 

59 
59 
51 

37 
50 

35 
81 

25 
35 
38 

35 
30 
28 

22 
26 

Lbt. 
404 
555 

288 

267 
286 

187 
338 
280 

'  "i46* 

86 

86 

85 
86 

Siunter  Co 

84 

Alabama: 

Tallapoosa  Co 

Marshall  Co 

Dale 

87 
85 

85 

Texas: 

EllisCo 

79 

Rusk  Co 

83 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land. 
Table  447. — Cotton:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  (821  records,  1919  crop). 


Num- 

Yield. 

Man  labor. 

Mule  labor. 

Seed. 

Perta- 
Iteer. 

Region. 

ber 
of 
rec- 
ords. 

Lint. 

Seed. 

Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 

Hrs. 
45 
41 

39 
40 
43 

46 
47 

47 

35 

47 

29 
37 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

Gin- 
ning 
charge. 

South  Carolina: 
Anderson  Co.». 
Barnwell  Co... 

LaurensCo 

Greene  Co 

Mitchell  Co.... 
Alabama: 

Marshall  Co... 

Lauderdale  Co. 
Mississippi: 

Washington 
Co 

74 
76 

77 
74 
50 

79 

84 

29 
49 

83 

71 
75 

Lh8, 

286 
248 

93 
225 
159 

272 
192 

171 

Lbt. 
495 
408 

168 
413 
300 

473 
345 

:»i 

Hrs. 
80 

65 

55 
63 
61 

70 
69 

87 
54 

109 

31 

48 

ms. 

60 
52 

23 
45 

39 

58 
51 

54 
34 

55 

15 
16 

Hrs. 
140 
117 

78 
106 
100 

128 
120 

141 

88 

164 

46 
64 

Hrs. 
14 
12 

3 
8 
5 

11 
7 

5 
6 

8 

2 
3 

50 
53 

42 
48 

48 

57 
54 

52 

41 

55 

31 
40 

Lbs. 
35 

28 

26 
37 
30 

31 
29 

35 
34 

34 

22 
22 

Lbs.  \P.cwt. 
440  !    Si. 00 
699  1      1.04 

254  i      1.24 
295         1.11 
277         1.07 

869         1.02 
168,       1.10 

.  .     '       1.69 

Monroe  Co 

Arkansas: 

LeeCo 

Texas: 

Ellis 

132  1    238 

.  ! 
174       363 

|»50  ! 
^  <  29  ,     134 
1*24  ! 
61  1    ior\ 

(«)     1       1.39 
(«)     i      1.35 

'      1.S9 

Rusk 

105  '       1   VT 

1  On  34  owned  farms  producing  wage  cotton,  man  labor,  mule  labor,  seed,  fertilixer,  and  manure  con- 
stituted 85  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  expense.  By  adding  ginning  to  the  foregoing  list  the  ot>erating 
expense  amounted  to  80  per  cent  of  total  cost,  excluding  interest  on  land. 

2  In  Monroe  County,  Miss.,  fertilizer  was  applied  on  only  13  farms;  in  L«e  County,  Ark.,  on  only  one. 

•  Picked  cotton. 

•  Bollie  cotton. 

•  Unglnned  seed  cotton. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS— Continued. 

Tablb  448. — Potatoes:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  (918  records),  1912-1913. 


Region. 


Num- 
ber of 
ree- 
ords. 


Nor- 
mal 

yield 
per 

acre. 


Kan  labor. 


Prior 
to  bar- 
vest. 


Har- 
vest. 


Total. 


Horse  labor. 


Prior 
to  bar 
vest. 


Har- 
vest. 


Total, 


Seed 


Ma- 

nore. 


Ferti- 
licer. 


P«r 
cent  of 
openft- 
inf  ex- 


gfMng, 


Earlv: 

Florida 

Texas 

South  Carolina. 
Midsummer: 
Virginia— 
Norfolk.... 
Eastern 

shore 

New  Jersey- 
Southern... 

Central 

Long  Island 

Late: 

Maine— 

Aroostook 
County  .. 
Southern... 
New  York- 
Northern... 
Western.... 
Southern... 
Michl^tan— 
Southeast- 
em 

Traverse 

Bav 

Southwest- 
em 

Wisconsin- 
Central 

Southem... 
Iowa— 

Eastern... 
Grundy 
County.. 
Minnesota- 
Eastern... 
Clay  Coun- 

Colorado— 

CJreeley 

Montrose 
County.. 

Washington- 
Eastern  . . . 
Yakima... 


37 


Bush. 

122 

87 

146 


142 

139 

173 
245 
167 


254 
259 

211 
151 
135 


138 

148 

145 

127 
185 

174 

151 

116 

122 

217 

2,58 

145 
311 


Hrt, 
44 

23 


On, 

60 
24 
48 


Hrt. 

104 

47 

116 


89 


95 
105 

119 
83 
92 


82 

102 

78 

60 
82 

69 

53 

66 

58 

73 


54 
128 


Hr9. 
62 
41 
54 


Hn. 

18 
12 
12 


80 
53 

66 


104 
115 

108 
92 
81 


73 

67 

66 

61 
85 

85 

77 

71 

09 

95 

107 

00 


Biuk 
1Z.2 
11.4 
14.3 


11.7 

10.0 

10.8 
13.1 
12.0 


13.8 
14.2 

12.6 
11.3 
9.4 


7.4 

9.9 

8.0 

7.0 
15.1 

14.7 

16.6 

7.4 

12.2 

11.3 

16.2 

7.3 
14.4 


Loads. 


Lb8. 
1,920 


4.7 
3.4 
2.1 


2.2 
4.7 

6.5 
5.3 
4.2 


4.7 

8.6 

4.2 

2.6 
3.3 

4.5 

1.8 

3.1 

1.8 

2.2 

4.5 

1.3 
3.4 


,980 
1,840 

i,aoo 

1,680 
1,500 
1,840 


,840 
1,800 

200 
120 
160 


77 
» 
» 


78 

n 

m 
m 
m 


87 
00 

«s 

87 
90 


01 

80 


85 
87 


87 
87 
77 

n 

74 
73 


1  Excluding  int3rest  on  land. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS— Continued. 

Table  449. — Potatoes:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  {461  records^  1919). 


Yield 
per 
acre. 

Man  labor. 

Horse  labor 

Seed. 

Ma- 
nure. 

Fer- 

tm- 

eer. 

Percent 
of  oper- 

Region. 

Num- 
ber 
of  rec- 
ords. 

Prior 
to  bar 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

TotaL 

Prior 
to  har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

TotaL 

ating 
ex- 
pense^ 
covered 
by  fore- 
going. 

Hinnesots: 

Clay  County... 

Anoka  County . 
Wisconsin: 

Barron  County. 

Waupaca  Coun- 
ty  

51 
54 

47 

50 

40 
52 

50 

Bush. 
103 
104 

152 

123 

100 
124 

141 
110 

254 

Hr8. 
18.3 
34.0 

47.6 

4L7 

4ai 

40.0 

4a8 
47.0 

5a4 

«10.0 
2&8 

45.1 

3&7 

33.8 
40.3 

46.3 
»7.7 

«27.2 

«20.2 
63.7 

02.7 

77.4 

73.0 

oa2 

87.1 
85.6 

«77.6 

Hr8. 
46.1 
6a3 

61.5 

46.3 

54.8 
54.4 

68.4 
76.5 

71.1 

Hrs. 
19.6 
26.6 

38.8 

3a9 

3a7 
23.6 

40.0 
30.5 

38.9 

Hr9. 
65.7 
86.9 

100.3 

77.2 

85.5 
78.0 

98.4 
116.0 

110.0 

Bush. 
12.3 
9.5 

11.6 

10.6 

7.7 
11.3 

11.2 
13.2 

14.0 

Tons. 
2.3 
6.0 

7.1 

5.5 

6.0 
5.0 

4.5 
7.1 

2.0 

Lbs. 
(») 

(•) 
1,065 

74.5 
77.2 

82.S 

Michigan: 

Mo  n  t  c  a  1  m 

County 

Grand  Traverse 

County 

New  York: 

Steuben  Coun- 
ty  

80.7 
80.4 

81.3 

Monroe  County. 
Maine: 

Aroostook 
County 

50 
58 

81.2 
83.1 

1  Excluding  Interest  on  land. 

*  Picking  not  included  in  time  for  harvesting  and  total  hours. 

I  Commercial  fertilizers  not  generally  used. 

Table  450. — Sugar  heels:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  {1,-320  records, 

1914-1916). 


Farmers' 

Contract 

Total  hours 

Per 

labor. 

labor. 

per  acre. 

cent  of 

Num- 
ber of 

Yield 
per 

Seed. 

Ma- 
nure. 

Fer- 
til- 

operat- 

Region. 

' 

ing  ex- 
pense^ 

ords. 

acre. 

Ma- 

Cash 

Equiv- 
alent 

izer. 

cover- 

Hand. 

per 

Man. 

Horse. 

ed  by 

acre. 

hours. 

fore- 

Tom. 

going. 

California: 

Tens. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Lbs. 

Xte. 

Los  Angeles... 

81 

14.5 

27.7 

$15.01 

6ao 

87.7 

109.3 

20.7 

<*) 

84 

Oxnard 

45 

0.5 

20.2 

14.82 

50.3 

79.5 

1U.5 

16.6 

(*' 

85 

Salinas 

30 

16.6 

25.7 

18.87 

75.5 

10L2 

124.3 

14.6 

(*) 

8S 

Utah-Idaho: 

Garland 

70 

14.8 

36.7 

2L2 

18.87 

75.4 

133.3 

98.5 

14.7 

5.1 

87 

Provo 

58 

15.0 

58.8 

48.4 

5.90 

23.6 

130.8 

117.1 

14.0 

7.0 

86 

Idaho  Falls... 

36 

13.6 

34.2 

16.0 

17.20 

60.2 

119.4 

70.3 

14.7 

6.3 

83 

Colorado: 

Greeley 

Fort  Morgan.. 

105 

15.6 

48.5 

6.3 

17.26 

60.1 

123.9 

104.5 

l&O 

8.3 

01 

66 

13.6 

45.3 

ia7 

13.52 

54.1 

118.1 

103.0 

21.1 

4.4 

88 

Rocky  Ford... 

106 

13.0 

56.0 

4.0 

14.11 

56.4 

117.3 

132.7 

21.7 

3.6 

00 

Montana: 

BilUnM 

Michigan-Ohio: 

305 

10.8 

4L8 

18.64 

93.2 

135.0 

94.2 

17.2 

4.5 

03 

Caro 

134 

0.7 

30.4 

5.1 

15.26 

61.0 

105.5 

8ao 

15.6 

2.0 

02 

00 

Alma 

53 

U.4 

50.3 

ia3 

13.55 

64.2 

114.8 

95.3 

15.3 

2.7 

62 

00 

Grand  Rapids. 
Northwestern 

36 

ia2 

45.3 

15.4 

12.66 

5a6 

111.3 

93.8 

14.2 

2.8 

04 

90 

Ohio 

07 

13.2 

38.6 

5.8 

17.24 

69.0 

113.4 

79.1 

15.2 

(») 

61 

80 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land. 
99912'-  YBK  1921 52 


>  Manure  applied  on  negligible  niunber  of  farms. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS— Continued. 

Tablx  451. — Toboeto:  L(UK>r  and  matsrial  requiremenu  per  aart. 


Num- 
ber of 
reo- 
ords. 

Yield. 

Man  labor. 

Horse  labor. 

Ma- 
nure. 

Per 
center 

Rflgion. 

Prior 
W  har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

ToUl. 

Prior 
to  bar- 
Test. 

Har- 
▼ot. 

Total. 

operat- 
ing ex- 
pense * 

by  fare- 
going. 

Wlacoii*4n 

Kentucky  (Burley)*.. 
Kentucky  (dark)* 

19 
81 
70 

Lbs. 
1.300 
1,141 
825 

Hrs. 
90.8 
17a  6 
146.3 

Br». 
104.8 
204.4 
115.7 

Bn. 
196.1 
375.0 
2(2.0 

Hn. 
66.5 
68.5 
60.7 

Hn. 
26.2 
29.6 
28.3 

Hr$. 
W.7 
96.0 
89.0 

Torn. 
8 

75 

1  Kxcladiuft  intere<;t  on  land. 

<  8eo  Kentucky  Bulletin  229,  ''Cost  of  Prodociag  Tebaceo  In  Kentucky." 

Table  4b2.— Field  beans:  Labor  and  material  requiremenu  per  acre{16$recardi,  1917). 


Num- 
ber 
of 
rec- 
ords. 

Yield 
l)er 
acre. 

Man  labor. 

HorF«  labor. 

Seed. 

Ma- 
nure. 

Fartl- 
Uxer. 

Coal. 

Per 

cent 

Region. 

Prior 
to 
bar- 
vest. 

Har^ 
vest. 

To. 
tal. 

Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

To- 
taL 

peoae 
cov- 

fora- 
Ing.i 

New  York 

MiclUgan 

26 
23 
16 

Butk.   Hn.    Hn. 
10.9     27.6     14.3 
10.5     27.0     12.4 
7.3  J  20.2     12.1 

Hn, 
41.9 

39.4 
32.3 

Hn. 

53.3 
42.9 
36.2 

Hn. 
8.2 
7.1 
8.7 

Hn. 

61.5 

5ao 

44.9 

Lb9. 
50 
46 
66 

Tons. 
3.6 
1.3 
3.4 

Lbs. 
95 
30 

7 

Jbs. 
62 
86 
64 

07 
67 

Wisconsin 

Tl 

Average. .. . 

26.6  ,  13.1 

20.0  !  17.5 
27.9  :  18.4 

38.7 

37.5 
46.3 

45.5 

87.9 
55.5 

7.9 

11.8 
12.0 

53.4 

49.2 

67.5 

CaUfomiadrr.)... 
Colorado  (irr.).... 

15 
16 

20.7 
25.0 

9-26 
30 

8.0 

.4 

«I3.8 

"iii" 

63 
68 

Average 

2i.l  ,  17.9 

15.3     10.5 
17.3    ia8 

42.0 

25.8 
28.1 

46.9 

31.4 
33.6 

1L7 

8,1 
6.3 

58.6 

39.5 
39.9 

C<dorado  (drv)... 

17 
23 

6.8 
4.1. 

15 
17 

66 

73 

New  Mexico  (dry) 

•2.6 

n 

Average 

16,4  :  ia7 

25.0      9.0 
21.3       8.9 

27.1 

34.0 
30.2 

32.6 

71.8 
42.0 

7.1 

6.7 
7.0 

39.7 

78.0 
49.0 

Calif omla  (dry)... 
Idaho  (dry) 

15 
15 

26.5 
9.7 

81 
20-27 

>li.f 
»8.7 

€0 

9 

Average 

23.2       9.0 

32.2 

56.7 

6.8 

63.5 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land. 


:  Sacks. 


Tablb  453. — Kafir  and  mUo:  Labor  and  material  requiremenu  per  acre  (96  rtoordM,  1917). 


Region. 


Texas 

Okl.ihoma.. 
Kansas. 


Man  labor. 


Horse  Ubor. 


Num-!  "T 

ber  ;  Yield  | 

]    of       per    .  Prior 
rec-     acre.  '     to 

OTds.  I  har- 

vest. 


Busk.  Hrs. 

40  ■    2U.  8  ;  9.  7 

37       22.6  1  8.8 

19       23. 2  11. 4 


I 


Har- 


Toul. 


I 


Hrs. 
6.7 
10.0 
12.9 


Hrs. 
16.4 
18,  s 
24.3 


Prior 
to 
bar- 
Test. 


Hrs. 

29.5 
23.6 
26.4 


Har- 
vest. 


TotaL 


Hrs. 

8.8 
12.8 
15.4 


Hrs. 
38.3 

38.4 
41.8 


8eed. 


L6t. 
S.8 

3.0 
5.1 


cemof 

lopacat- 

Jl±   Twina.!*;*": 


\ 


Tons. 


2.0 
5.3 


cohered 
byJore- 
goiag.* 


Lb$. 

0.5  C7 

1.3  77 

3.6  ,  7r 


Excluding  iuterest  on  land. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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LABOE  AHD  MATERIAL  EBQUIBBD  PER  A<3»B  FOR  DIFPERiINT 

GROPfi^-CUMMldBUdd. 

Tablb  "4&4. — Wheat:  Labor  and  material  reqwinments  per  atire  {4S1  reoorde,  1919), 


ManUbor. 

Horse  labor. 

Per 

cent 

of 

NniB- 
ber 

Yield 

oper- 
ating 

B«giOB. 

of 

per 

Prior 

Prior 

Seed. 

Twine. 

ex- 

rec- 
ords. 

acre. 

to 
hafv 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

to 
har- 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

pense^ 
cov- 
ered 
by 

vest. 

yeet. 

fore- 

going. 

Apring  wheat  region: 

£*sh. 

Hrs. 

On. 

JBv. 

Srs. 

flr». 

Hrs, 

Busk. 

Lb$. 

Grand  rcrJB,N.D. 

Morton.N.iy 

Splnk.S.D 

89 

9.8 

3.6 

2.2 

6.8 

14.6 

4.6 

19.2 

1.4 

1.9 

50 

39 

4.4 

5.4 

3.8 

9.2 

19.6 

6.1 

25.7 

1.2 

.1 

68 

39 
38 

9.9 
8.1 

3.1 
4.2 

3.0 
4.0 

6.1 
8.2 

14.8 
15.1 

5.3 
7.3 

20.1 
22.4 

L2 
L4 

1.5 
2.2 

62 

Clay,illnn 

67 

Travorae^Mina 

42 

8.4 

4.1 

4.7 

8.8 

17.8 

8.4. 

26.7 

1.4 

2.0 

72 

Fofd.Kans 

3U 
3? 

13.3 
13.9 

2.8 
2^ 

4.8 
4.7 

7.6 
7.8 

12.0 
11.7 

8.8 
8.0 

20.8 
19.7 

.8 
1.0 

1.2 
.5 

63 

56 

HcPherson,  Kans . . 

36 

12.7 

4.6 

4.8 

9.3 

18.8 

8.1 

26.9 

1.1 

2.7 

63 

Saline,  Mo 

29 

16.3 

6.1 

8.1 

13.2 

,18.5 

11.1 

20.6 

1.3 

2.8 

63 

Jasper,  Mo. 

80 

36 

19.2 
19.6 

6.1 
8.2 

9.4 

8.9 

17.6 
17.1 

26.8 
25.1 

12.7 
U.5 

89.5 
36.6 

1.2 
1.1 

2.8 
2.3 

75 

St.  Charles,  Mo 

Pbelps,Nl)r 

68 

ao 

las 

8.7 

6.6 

9.2 

13.0 

&6 

21.6 

1.0 

2.7 

G9 

Saline,  Nebr 

36 

l&l 

6.7 

&1 

14.8 

24.7 

U.4 

37.1 

1.4 

3.7 

71 

Keith,Nebr 

23 

18L1 

2.7 

6.9 

9.6 

9.3 

10.1 

19.4 

.9 

1.8 

59 

1  Excluding  interest  en  land. 

Table  465.* — Labor  and  material  requireinerUSj  winter  wheat,  19 fO  {representing  pre- 
domincUing  practice  in  each  region), 

(453  records.] 


PrM>- 
antum 

and 
seeding. 


Manliours. 


Har- 
vest. 


Total. 


Horse  hoars. 


Prep- 
aratien 

seeding. 


Har- 
vest. 


TotaL 


Seed. 


Twine. 


Land 
value. 


Ifissouri: 

PikeCJounty 

Carroll  County 

Nebraska: 

Gage  County 

Clay  County 

Cheyenne  Comity. .. . 
Kansas: 

Thomas  County- 
Seeded 

Vol 

MePhenon  County— 
Shock  thrashed. . 
Stock  thralled.. 

Pawnee  County.^ 

Oklahoma: 

GftrfieW  County 

Woodward  County. . 


7.4 
7.8 

6.4 

4.8 
3.4 


1.9 
.7 

4.5 
4.5 
2.2 

4.9 
3.8 


7.1 
9.8 

8.0 
5.6 
6.2 


4.6 
4.6 

4.0 
6.0 
4.4 

4.3 
4.2 


14.6 
16.6 

13.4 
9.8 
8.6 


6.6 
5.3 

8.5 
9.5 
6.6 

9.2 

8.0 


SI4.6 
J6.1 

21.8 
18.3 
14.0 


8.1 
3.2 

18.5 
18.6 
10.6 

90.1 
14.4 


9.D 
18.0 

11.9 
9.5 
9.8 


8.8 
8.3 

7.6 
8.1 
7.2 

6.9 
8.3 


84.2 
89.1 

83.7 
27.8 
23.8 


16.4 
11.5 

26.0 
26.6 
17.8 

27.0 
22.7 


Bwh^. 
1.30 
1.23 

1.28 

1.21 

.77 


.74 


Pounds. 
1.5 
2.2 

2.4 
2.4 
2.2 


1.06 
.94 


1.07 
.87 


2.5 


8122 
219 

208 
171 
108 


140 
S9 


120 
44 


'  Fiom  preliminary  report  on  the  cost  ol  producing  wheat. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS— Continued. 


Table  456.— Oote. 

Labor  and  maUrial  requirements  per 

ware  {SOI  records). 

Num- 
ber of 
rec- 
ords. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Man  labor. 

Horse  labor. 

Seed 
per 
acre. 

Fertfl. 
iter. 

Fuel 
(ooal). 

Twine 
per 
acre. 

Per 
cent  of 
operat- 
ing ex- 
penaei 
cov- 
ered 
byfbro. 
going. 

Region. 

Prior 
to 

har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

Prior 

to 

bar 

vest. 

Har- 
nest. 

Total. 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

New  York 

Ohio          

79 
92 
9 
30 

38 
53 

Bush. 
3.5.4 
35.7 
50.4 
34.3 
35.3 

Hrs. 
4.2 
6.0 
8.3 
9.0 
2.7 

Hrs. 
5.9 
9.0 
10.5 
11.5 
6.1 
2.7 

Hts. 
10.1 
15.0 
18.8 
20.5 
8.8 
5.6 

Hts. 
15.7 
16.3 
18.0 
19.4 
9.2 
13.0 

Hts. 

7.8 
7.7 
7.6 
8.4 
8.4 
4.4 

Hts. 
23.5 
24.0 
25.6 

27.8 
17.6 
17.4 

Bush. 
2.6 
2.2 
2.4 
2.3 
2.4 
2.0 

JAs. 

Lbs. 

JJbs. 
2.3 
2.5 
2.6 
2.2 
2.1 
1.9 

71 

i92.*i' 

48.9 
69.5 
40.6 
43.8 

71 
70 
71 

Illinois 

61 

North  Dakota.... 

33.0 

2.9 

50 

>  Excluding  interest  on  land. 

Table  457. — Barley:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  {154  records). 


Regicn. 


Num-I 
ber  ofi 
rec- 
ords. I 


Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Now  York 

North  Dakota... 


Yield 
per 
acre. 


Buffh 
23.  S 
27.3 
32.4 
20.7 


Man  labor. 


Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 


Jlrs. 
4.7 
6.4 
6.9 
2.8 


Har- 
vest. 


Total 


Hrs. 
6.0 

10.5 
9.6 
2.2 


Hrs. 
10.7 
16.9 
16.5 
5.0 


Horse  labor. 


Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 


Hrs. 
17.3 
18.6 
14.6 
13.1 


Har- 
vest. 


Total. 


Hrs. 

7.8 
8.7 
7.8 
4.0 


Hrs. 
25.1 
27.3 
22.4 
17.1 


Seed. 


Bush. 
2.0 
1.7 
2.1 
1.8 


Fertil- 
izer. 


Lbs. 


195.0 


Fuel 
(coal). 


Twine. 


Lbs. 


49.7 
77.6 


Lbs. 
2.3 
2.2 
2.7 
1.8 


Per 
cent  of 
operar 
ting  ex- 
pense 
covered 
byfore- 
gdng.i 


78 
75 
75 
50 


»  Excluding  interest. on  land. 

Table  458 — Rijc:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre. 


Num- 
ber of 
rec- 
ords. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Horse  labor. 

Seed. 

FertO- 
izer. 

Fuel 
(coal). 

Per 
center 

Region. 

Prior 
to 
har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

Prior 
to 
bar- 

vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

opera- 
ting ex- 
pense 
covered 
byfcre- 
going.i 

Minnesota . 

6 
12 
10 

C') 

Bush. 
22.3 
16.2 
14.0 

17.0 
17.6 

Urs. 
2.8 
4.5 
6.0 

9.9 
10.0 

Hrs. 
7.4 
9.9 

10.4 

13.4 
11.4 

Hrs. 
10.2 
14.4 
16.4 

23.3 
21.4 

Hrs. 
9.0 
12.3 
11.9 

21.2 
22.7 

Hrs. 
7.9 
8.5 
7.5 

7.1 
5.4 

Hrs. 
16.9 
20.8 
19.4 

28.3 
28.1 

Bush. 
2.0 
1.1 
1.9 

1.9 
1.8 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 
3.1 
1.9 
2.0 

4.0 
2.8 

7e 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

183.0 
337.0 

40.0 

48.0 

Oal. 

0.8 



73 

«7 

76 
74 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land.  >  Figures  taken  from  the  results  of  a  special  investigatiofx. 

Table  459. — Mijred  tame  hay:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  cere  {197  records). 


Number 

of 
records. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Man 

labor: 

Mowing; 

raking, 

and 
hauling. 

HOUTS. 

7.8 
9.1 
7.9 
7.5 
7.9 
10.7 

Horse 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 
hauling. 

Seed. 

Perceni 
of  operat- 
ing ex- 
pense 
covered 
by  fore. 
going.i 

Region. 

Timothy. 

Clover. 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

New  York 

11 
65 
23 

37 
6? 
9 

Tons. 
1.5 
).4 
1.4 
1.5 
1.1 
1.6 

Hours. 
10.1 
10.2 
7.7 
7.8 
8.5 
9.5 

Pounds. 
4.6 
4.6 
9.2 
9.1 

Poufuff. 
4.0 
3.8 
4.9 
10.5 

74 
70 

83 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

80 
71 

New  England ... 

10.0 

S12.0 

77 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land. 


t  Timothy  uid  red! 


o'Sil^^oogle 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  DIFFERENT 

CROPS—Continued. 

Table  460. — Clover  hay:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  (99  records). 


Region. 

Number 
of 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Man 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 
hauling. 

Horse 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 
hauling. 

Hours, 
12.4 
15.5 
9.9 
10.6 
10.0 

Seed. 

Percent 
ofoperat- 
ing  ex- 
pense 
covered 
by  fore- 
golng.i 

Minnesota 

81 
37 

7 
20 

4 

Tons. 
1.5 
2.2 
2.0 
1.6 
1.3 

Hours, 
8.6 
14.2 
8.9 
11.6 
8.7 

Pounds, 

10.7 

V.2 

10.1 

79 

"Wisconsin 

79 

New  Yorkf 

80 

Ohio 

70 

niinnis 

7.2 

I  Excluding  interest  on  land. 
Table  461. — Timothy  hay:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  (49  records). 


Region. 

Number 

of 
records. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Man 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 
hauUng. 

Horse 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 
hauling. 

Seed. 

Percent 
of  operat- 
ing ex- 
pense 
covered 
by  fore- 
golng.i 

Minnesota 

13 

21 

8 

7 

Tons, 
1.3 
1.4 
1.2 
1.8 

Hours. 
8.0 
9.1 
7.9 
7.5 

Hours, 
11.4 
11.0 
0.2 
a.8 

Pounds, 
6.4 
6.6 

80 

Wisconsin 

82 

Ohio 

76 

Iowa 

4.0 

70 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land. 

Table  462. — Alfalfa:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  (105  records). 


Region. 

Number 

of 
records. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Man 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 
hauling. 

Horse 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 

Seed. 

Percent 
of  oper- 
ating 
expense 
covered 
by  fore- 
going.i 

Part  of  acreage  cut 
more  than  once. 

Two 
times. 

Three 
times. 

Minnesota 

37 
39 
7 
3 
7 
12 

Tons. 
2.6 
2.4 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
2.2 

Hours. 
20.2 
21.8 
14.0 
19.2 
17.4 
14.4 

Hours. 
24.1 
21.2 
22.4 
23.7 
13.8 
16.0 

Poufids. 
11.7 
18.0 
15.0 
13.7 

73 
72 
69 
63 
67 
69 

Percent. 
80 
93 
100 

Percent. 
60 

Wisconsin 

59 

Iowa 

72 

Illinois 

Ohio 

86 
91 

68 

New  York 

15.3 

64 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land. 
Table  463. — WUd  and  grain  hays:  Labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre  (83  records). 


Kind  of 
hay. 

Num- 
ber of 
rec- 
ords. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Man  labor. 

Horse  labor. 

Seed. 

Per 
cent  of 
operat- 
ing ex- 
pense 
cov- 
ered 
by 
fore- 
going.» 

Region. 

Prior 

tt  har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

Total. 

Prior 
to  har- 
vest. 

Har- 
vest. 

TotaL 

Minnesota 

Wild.... 

MUlet... 
...do 

Grain... 

...do 

...do 

52 

8 
5 
8 
2 

8 

T(ms. 
1.3 
1.7 
1.9 
1.2 
.5 
1.3 

Hrs. 

"*6.*9' 
3.2 
8.1 
3.1 
2.9 

Hrs. 

7.6 
11.3 
5.1 
8.6 
3.4 
8.3 

Hrs. 

7.8 
18.2 

8.3 
16.6 

6.5 
11.2 

Hrs, 

"23.' 2* 
14.3 
16.4 
8.1 
8.9 

Hrs. 

10.9 
12.7 
8.1 
8.1 
5.5 
9.8 

Hrs, 
10.9 
35.9 
22.4 
24.5 
13.6 
18.7 

Lhs. 

"35.' 9' 
21.0 
75.0 
42.0 
70.4 

46 

Do 

69 

North  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

83 
80 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

1  Excluding  interest  on  land. 
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LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  REQUIRED  PER  ACRE  FOR  ©BPFiaWEBTT 

GROPS^-Coiittimed. 

Table  464. — Tinw^y  aeeth  LtAw- <md  Tnaisrial  reqttk'emenU  per  iure. 


Nam- 
ber 
of 
rec- 
ords. 

YieW 
per 
aoe. 

Man  labor. 

Horse  labor. 

Seed. 

Twine. 

Peroent 
of  oper- 

lUgion. 

Harvest. 

Total. 

Harvest. 

Total. 

ating  ex- 
pense 
covered 
byftire- 

Uixmesota 

12 
4 

10 
3 

BuAeU. 
4.0 
1.7 
5.8 
1.7 
6.3 

Hours. 
6.3 
8.9 
6.9 
6.t) 
10.0 

Hours. 
6.3 
8.9 
6.9 
6.t) 
10.0 

Hwn. 
7.6 
4.4 
7.6 
5.0 
8.0 

Hwn. 
7.^ 
4.4 
7.6 
5.0 
8.9 

Lte. 

4.6 
4.0 

.8 
8.1 

4S 

Wisconsin 

e 

Iowa 

48 

Ohio 

64 

New  York 

1 

>  Exclading  interest  on  land. 

Table  465. — Clover  seed:  Labor  and  Tnaterial  requirements  per  acre. 


Number 
otcecords. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Manl«l>or. 

Horse  labor. 

^ 

Per  cent 
of  oper- 
ating 
expense 
covered 
by  fore- 
gotag.i 

Region. 

Harvest. 

Total. 

Harvest. 

Total. 

Minnesota 

8 
17 
19 

2 

Stt#ft. 

0.9 

L6 

1.0 

.7 

Hrs. 
5.3 
8.9 
6.0 
8.5 

Mrs. 
6.3 
8.0 
6.0 
8.5 

Hrs. 

7.2 

7.0 

5.3 

11.9 

Brt. 
7.2 
7.0 
6.3 
11.9 

».7 
10.3 

SO 

Wisconsin 

40 

Ohio 

53 

Illinois 

6.6 

55 

1  Ezoluding  interest  oniand. 

Table  466. — Apples:  IaAot  and  material  requirements  per  acre  {642  rceords). 


Wenatchee  Valley.  Wash 
Yakima  VaUev,  Wash. . . 

Hood  River,  Oree 

Pajrette  Valley,  Idaho... 
Weetcm  Colomdo 

Western  New  York 


1914 
1915 
1915 
38i  1915 
125  1914-15 

218    1915 


Mitn  labor.  |HarfieUi>or. 


77 


I 

96,'  62 

Oil  59 

82  38 

72!  41 

^.,    76,  47 

170j    63j  27 


1  Per  oont  that  man  and  hone  labor,  mannre,  fertiliiter,  spray  matmals  and  containers  are  of  operottiBg 
Azpcnse,  exclusive  of  land  rent. 
*  The  average  yield  represents  the  yield  over  a  five  or  six  year  period. 
>  To  reduce  to  bOKes,  multiply  by  3. 
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Table  485. —  Yearly  feed^  bedding,  and  man  and  horse  labor  requirements  per  cow  in 

dairy  herd.  ^ 


Year. 

Labor. 

Ani- 
mal 
power. 

Concentrates. 

Roughage. . 

Region. 

Pur- 
chased. 

Home 
grown. 

Total. 

Dry. 

Succulent. 

Total. 

Bed- 

Silage. 

Other. 

ding. 

Massachusetts 

1916-1917 

1916 
1019-1913 

1919 
1909-1912 

1920 

1905-1909 
1906-1909 
1904-1900 
1908-1912 
1912-1916 
1913-1916 

1917-1920 
1917-1920 
1917-1920 

1917-1920 
1917-1920 
1917-1920 

1918-1920 
1918-1920 
1918-1920 

1915-1917 
1915-1917 
1915-1917 
1908-1914 

1915-1917 
1915-1917 
1915-1917 

1921 

1921 

1909-1912 

Hrs. 

185 

150 

170 

20L3 

214 

17 

9 

21 

29.6 
33 

Lbt. 

Lba. 

Lba. 
2.662 
2,430 
1  423 
2,250 
1,605 
2,090 

864 
998 
768 

1,058 
866 

1,119 

1,211 

318 

1,529 

946 

241 

1,187 

949 

944 

1,893 

1,434 
1,180 
2,614 
2,320 

1,366 

678 

2,046 

2,577 
2697 
2,855 

Lbs. 
4,075 
4,379 
2,308 
4,848 
1,907 
2,440 

*3,'9i7' 
4,843 
3,972 

2,798 
1  477 
4,275 

2,990 

346 

3,336 

503 
35 
538 

1,945 
'899 
2,844 
4,298 

2,365 

930 

3,301 

3,832 
3,394 
3,663 

Lbs. 
7,817 
6,984 
8,311 
6,320 
7,081 
7,500 

5,500 
4,028 
5,531 
4  020 
2,993 

Lba. 

Lbs. 
11.802 

Lbs. 

Do 

io;3^ 

10,619 

11.168 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

1,747 

512 

Wisconsin 

""m 

8,988 
10,625 

6,600 
4,028 
6,631 
7  937 
7,836 
3,972 

5,547 
2,321 
7,868 

7,600 
2,210 
9,810 

1,629 

180 

1,709 

6,444 
3,020 
9,464 
8,165 

7,580 
2,972 
10,677 

5,907 
9,786 
14,301 

Do 

1,100 

326 

209 

46 

990 

538 
780 
722 

Minnesota: 

Northfleld 

MarshaU 

Halstad 

Northfleld 

132.7 
92.4 
137.2 
145 
160 
132 

58.2 
56.4 
113.6 

60.1 
60.9 
121 

75.3 
89.2 
164.5 

173.2 
163.1 
336.3 
262 

90.1 
74.4 
164.5 

182.6 

202 

230 

35.1 

22.4 

17.4 

40 

17 

34 

1.9 
2.3 
4.2 

.29 
.67 
LOO 

1L6 
12.1 
23.7 

44 

42.7 
86.7 
55 

8.9 
7.4 
16.2 

20.1 
16.3 
32 

Halstad 

Cokato 

Nebraska: 

Winter  season.. 

Sommcr  season. 

Entire  year 

Washington : 

Winter  season.. 

Summer  season. 

Entire  year 

Louisiana: 

Winter  season.. 

Summer  season. 

Entu-e  year 

North  Carolina: 

Winter  season . . 

Summer  season. 

Entire  year 

North  Carolina... 

129 
34 
163 

711 
214 
925 

927 

929 

1,866 

1,394 
1,161 
2,555 

1,082 
'284 
1,366 

235 
27 
262 

22 

5 

27 

40 
19 
59 

2,749 

844 

3,503 

4,610 
1,864 
6,474 

1,026 

145 

1,171 

4,499 
2,121 
6,620 
3,867 

6,224 
2,042 
7,276 

2,075 
6,392 
11,638 

325 

15 

340 

280 

6 

205 

4 

4 

Indiana: 

Winter  season.. 

Summer  season. 

Entire  year 

New  Jersey: 

Sussex  (^ounty.. 

South  Jersey — 
Michigan 

707 

491 

1,198 

659 

187 
848 

720 
'  *726 

1  For  number  of  cows  and  production  per  cow,  see  Table  484  (yearly  cost,  production,  and  value  of  by- 
products per  dairy  cow). 
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•sponodooi 
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$18.24 
18.19 
20.50 
23.21 
21.18 
15.61 

-(sponod) 

njB3    03«J9AV 

iiiISi 

•;soo  ^9N 

$49.25 
54.56 
54.33 
83.34 
67.39 
5a  72 

•^ipojo  mox 

$ia62 

7.36 
17.97 

8.84 
11.06 

•^■K)d 

$8.28 
9.15 
4.42 

17.91 
8.49 

ia47 

*8jnireK 

$2.34 
1.54 
2.94 
.06 
.35 
.61 

•^sooiB^ox 

$59.87 
65.25 
61.60 

101.31 
66.23 
61.80 

'asned 
-xo  3uno3iJ«H 

$2.04 
1.87 
2.99 
2.28 
2.65 
2.52 

•!»s©ja)ui 

$2.48 
2.78 
3,32 
5.94 
3.69 
3.49 

snoou«in»sK 

$1.31 
1.01 
1.07' 

.78 
1.37 

.70 

-siB)uappnx 

:::::: 

•S9XBX 

i  :  M  :  : 

•eomunsui 

1 

:  :  :  i  :  : 
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•ijuenidinbo 

pire  sanjpiina 

$2.57 
2.69 
2.79 
1.75 
1.97 
1.90 

•joqcq 

$3.11 
2.45 
2.75 
4.62 
3.80 
2.43 

1. 

$48.36 
54.45 
48.77 
85.94 
62.75 
50.76 
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2.24 
1.31 
1.36 
1.30 
1.61 
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State. 
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Table  488. — Relative  importance  of  md^  item  of  cost  of  keeping  worib  ttock. 


New 

York, 

western. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Cost  Items. 

Scattered 
fonns. 

Madison 
County. 

Seneoa 
County. 

Madiion 
County. 

Mont. 
County. 

Feed  and  bedding , 

Percent. 
65.8 
13.5 
11.5 
3.8 

Percent. 
53.5 
10.1 
12.0 
4.0 

Per  cent. 

70.0 

&1 

&3 

%7 

Percent. 
72.0 
ia2 
6.7 
2.2 

Percent. 

72.0 

8.8 

6.0 

2.3 

Percent. 

70.3 

Chores 7 

0.4 

Depreciation 

&1 

Interest - .  -  

2.7 

Subtotal 

84.6 

88.6 

oao 

OLl 

oao 

0(15 

Shoeing 

2.8 
7.8 
3.5 
1.3 

1.6 
5.0 
3.5 
1.3 

1.6 
5.3 
2.8 
.3 

1.7 
4.6 
2.3 
.3 

L6 

6.2 

2.6 

.6 

1.3 

Stabling 

Si6 

Use  of  equipment 

10 

Miscellaneous , 

.6 

Tota. 

10U.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

101.0 

lomo 

nUnois. 

Iowa» 

Iowa 

Ooiinty. 

Minnesota. 

discos* 

Cost  items. 

West 
Central. 

Liv- 
ingston 
County. 

County. 

Percent. 

73.8 

8.0 

7.4 

2.4 

8oath«m 

Staele 
County. 

sin, 
southern. 

Feed  and  bedding 

Percent. 
50.6 
12,1 
13.7 
4.5 

Percent. 

72.1 
7.0 
8.3 
2.7 

Percent. 

67.2 

8.4 

0.5 

3.2 

Percent. 
50.4 
M.4 

ia7 

3.5 

Per  cent. '  Per  cent. 
6t.4  1          58L7 

Chores 

11.6  <           13.4 

Depreciation 

7.8             11.0 

Interest 

2.5               3.6 

Subtotal 

80.0 

91.0 

01.6 

88.3 

88.0 

01.2 

87.7 

Shoeing .• 

.7 
4.3 
8.3 

1.8 

.7 
4.5 
2.8 
1.0 

.8 
4.4 
2.7 

.5 

.4 
7.2 
2.7 
1.4 

.4 
6.2 
4.1 
1.3 

.5                3.1 

Stabling 

Use  of  equipment 

4.6'             6.2 
2.7  :             2.5 

Miscellaneous 

1.1                 .5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

10i.0!          100.6 

Table  489. — Kinde  of  feed  and  average  amownla  of  each  per  horee. 


Grain. 

Roughage. 

-^n'lount? 

state  and  district. 

* 

Com. 

Oats. 

Miscel- 
laneoufi. 

Hay. 

Straw. 

Com 

stover. 

Mknel. 
laaeous. 

of 
pa^nre. 

New  York,  western 

Busheh. 

8.8 

26.5 
80.2 
37.4 

87.0 
36.2 

67.2 

39.0 
38.3 
48.3 

14.7 
32.1 
16.4 

BusUU. 
4L8 

53.1 

6.0 

20.2 

13.5 
23.4 

30.8 
29.2 
24.4 
60.2 

78.0 
4.'>.5 
70.2 

Pmnds. 
680 

158 

Tom. 
3.41 

2.00 
1.63 
2.72 

1.66 
1.54 

.77 

.47 

L15 

2.06 

3.20 
2.08 
1.05 

Tone. 
1.85 

.76 
.13 
.12 

1.64 

.08 

1.11 

2.40 

1.23 

.57 

Tmu. 
0.03 

.45 
8.00 
1.59 

.33 
.17 

.22 
.03 
.06 

Tom. 
0.05 

.03 

Dojrs. 

Ohio: 

68 

Madison  County 

Ronpca  County  .. 

172 

112 

Indiana: 

Madison  County 

Montgomery  County 

Illinois: 

West  Central 

160 

168 

28 

.02 

148 

Li\in^ton  County 

Ivnox  Coimlv 

196 

196 

104 

Minnisota: 
Southern.. 

353 

71 

602 

.13 

86 

St«'elc  Coimtv 

.43 
.17 

.02 
.21 

45 

WlscoTLsin,  southern 

.73 
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Table  490. — Avera^  chore  heurs  trftnan  und  horss  labor  per  horse  and  per /arm. 


State  and  distriot. 


Average 
number 
of  horses 
per  farm. 


Hours  per  horse. 


Horse. 


Total  hours  per 
farm. 


Horso. 


New  York,  western 

Ohio: 

Soattered 

Madison  Coimty 

Soneca  County 

Indiana: 

Madison  County 

Montgomery  Cotnty.. 
Illinois: 

West  Central..^... ... 

Livingston  County , ... 

Knox  County 

Iowa,  lowm  County , 

Minnesota: 

Southern 

Ste^  County , 

Wisconsin^  southern 


4.84 

4.50 
8.25 
4.78 

4.82 
6.04 

8.56 
8.45 
6.98 
9.63 

7.00 
6.22 
5.95 


127 

Its 


90 

66 

66 

65 
56 

13 

M 

76 

108 
86 

4 

19 

120 

3 

615 

742 
512 
430 

318 
899 

728 
473 

412 
751 

766 
535 
714 


39 
36 


111 


38 
133 

"is 
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pure  bred,  number  on  farms  January  1.  1920 4T8 

exports,  statistics 743,750.757 

fattening,  feed  and  labor  requirements 289-275 

imports,  statistics 737,  704 

industry — 

growth  and  extension 232-239 

in  important  countries 230 

relation  to  soil  fertUity 228 

numbers — 

increase  in  South,  1880-1920 388 

on  farms,  January  1,  1920 4T5 

pure  bred,  relation  to  other  cattle,  by  States _ 241 

range,  development  of  industry 23&-238 

ratio  to  population,  and  slaughter 318-328 

slaughter — 

in  1907-1921 316 

monthly 289 

under  Federal  insi)ectiou 290 

statiaticSt  number,  value,  imports,  and  exports 090-700 

testing  for  tuberculosis 45 

tick,  eradication  work 44 

tuberculous,  indemnity  funds l 45 

value — 

comparison  with  hogs  and  sheep 228 

on  farms,  1910-1921 163 

wintering  in  Cotton  Belt,  feed  used  per  LOUO  i»«uiKls 256 

world — 

countries,  number 675-680 

production 231 

Cattlemen,  loans,  needs  and  practices 275-277 

Celery,  shipments  1919-1921,  by  States 652 

Cereals — 

breeders,  cooperation  with  market  specialists 21 

consumption  in  world  countries,  1909-1918 580 

production  in  tons,  per  farmer 408 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  and  exports.  1910-1921 71,72,74 

Cheese — 

exports,  statistics 737,748,750,764 

production  In  factories  in  1921 482 

statistics,  production,  prices,  and  international  trade 705-707 

Chemistry  Bureau,  receipts  in  1921 69 

Chicago — 

freight  rates  on  wheat 135,136 

market  for  com,  price  determinatiou 217 

prices  of  wheat 145,146 

wheat  market 92 

Chickens — 

breed  establishment 28 

prices,  1909-1921 709 

China— 

agricultural  production,  compari^ion  witli  United  States 407 

cotton  production 327 

wheat  production,  note 81 
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Cadnch  bugs—  ^am- 

damage  to  wheat ^ 108, 109 

injury  to  corn,  control  studies 18^187 

Cbota'a,  liog,  contpiri  pcogrees - 46 

Girenlars,  pr^imration  for  teachers 30 

Oltms— 

canker,  control  cost,  etc , 42 

fruits,  acreage  In,  1919 468 

cava  w«i^ 

effect — 

on  cotton  growing 331-334 

im  wbaat  maitet 153 

relation  to  wheat  production,  note , 93 

Glimate — 

com,  remarks 103 

cotton  belt,  variations . 341-343 

effect  on  wheat  growing ^. 81 

influence  on  com  production  and  yieW 161-183 

relation — 

to  crop,  selectlona 100 

to  wheat  marketing 132 

to  wheat  rotation 97 

CSaver — 

acreage  In  1919 462 

and  timothy  mixed*  acreage  in  1919 449 


ei^porta,  statistics . 748 

prices,  by  months,  1910-1921 606 

production  and  value,  by  States  and  by  months 605-606 

production,  labor,  and  material  requirements  per  acre,  by  States.      816 

receipts  at  Chicago,  by  months,  1910-1922 606 

statistics,  production,  yield,  prices,  etc 605-606 

>Olub  work,  boys'  and  girls',  progress . 37, 38 

<3ocoe. — 

exports,  statistics 744,  747, 749 

imports,  statistics 788,  749,  753 

Ooconuts,   imports,    statistics , 741 

Codling  moth,  control  cost 41 

Coffee — 

exports,  statistics ^ 744, 749 

imports,   statistics 739.749,757,766 

trade,  international,  1909-1920,  by  countries 669 

Cold  storage,  space,  by  States,  1921 793 

Colorado,  wtieat  production  periods 92,96 

Ooltfr- 

horse,  on  farms,  number,  Jannary  1,  1920. 471 

mule,  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 471 

Columbian  berry,  d^iscription 26 

Compressing,  cotton,  and  recompressing 374,390 

Cooperation — 

Importance  in  eradication  of  pesta 46 

in  forestry  work  and  fire  control 54,56 

Copper  sulpliate,  use  against  bunt  in  wheat 110 

Com — 

acre,  labor  and  material  requlrementB  by  States 808 

acreage — 

annual.  In  United  State« 161 

cut  for  forage  or  fodder,  in  1919 436 

for  grain,  in  1919 «„* 435 

graphic  ^showing 103 

in  South,  comparison  witii  cotton 337 

yield,  and  production,  1866-1921 169 

advantages,  and  climate 103 

amount  required  to  purchase  various  farm  toois,  etc.,  1913,  1920. 
1921 216 
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Argentine,  production  and  exports.  1901-1921 20.'5 

Belt- 
cattle  industry,  management,  fattening  methods,  etc 260-265 

crop   combinations -. 176-178 

location,  area,  and  description 175-176 

borer,  European,  area  infested 187 

consumption  in  world  countries,  1909-1918 580 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  1902-1921,  by  States 808,817-818 

cribbing,  methods -. 202 

crop — 

article  by  C.  E.  Leighty.  C.  W.  Warburton,  O.  C.  Stine,  and  O. 

E.  Baker 161-226 

marketing   channels 224 

cutting — 

for  silage,  etc 178-181 

with  harvester 180, 181 

danger  and  effect  of  early  frosts 182 

destruction  by  smut,  1917-1920 185 

diseases,  injuries  and  effect  on  corn  yield 185,186 

early  history  and  crop  development 171-175,  219-220 

exports — 

1891-1920 203-205 

and  per  cent  of  crop,  1891-1920 204 

comparison  with  wheat 80 

statistics 746,751 

farmers  growing,  and  per  cent  of  all  farmers 162 

farms  producing  in  1919 163 

feeding  to  live  stock 13 

freight  rates — 

in    1910-1921 _-- 207 

rail  and  ocean 207-208 

grades,  condition  governing,  effect  on  prices,  etc 195-199 

grading,  quality,  etc.,  as  factors 195-199 

growing-7- 

Central  Northwest 105 

season  and  frost 106 

season  and  requirements 183 

season,  length,  various  sections 182 

handling  the  crop,  method 178-181 

hauling,  cost  per  ton  per  mile . 791 

husking  from  standing  stalks,  value 178, 192 

imports — 

in  1914 205 

statistics 740,  753, 766 

leading  crop  in  Unite<l  States,  in  acreage  and  value . 161 

losses,  causes,  and  extent.  1909-20 514 

market  prices,  determination  at  Chicago 217 

marketing — 

movement  from  producing  farms 199-202. 

receipts  at  principal  markets,  1917-1921 j»_.-  195-197 

marketings — 

monthly 201 

per  cent  of  total  crop  in  1919 437 

merchantable,  per  cent  of  total  crop,  1886-1921,  1911-1920 198 

moisture — 

content  and  shrinkage  in  storage,  tests 202-208 

content,  principal  markets,  by  months 203 

monthly  movement  from  county  where  grown,  per  cent  of  crop,  1911- 

1920 200.201 

new,  shrinkage,  by  months,  9-year  average 203 

planting — 

date,  various  sections 183 

dates,  by  States 775 

season,  various  sections 184 
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price —  Paie. 

annual,  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Liverpool,  1840-1921 218 

conditions,  and  outlook 219-226 

discount,  by  grades,  1920,  1921,  by  months 197 

trend,    1840-1921 217-219 

prices — 

at  principal  markets 514-515 

during  war  period,  with  comparisons 215,217 

in  terms  of  beef 296 

on  farm,  1866-1920,  discussion,  etc 220-223 

on  farms,  and  farm  value  per  acre,  1866-1921 220 

on  farms,  and  marketings,  1900-1914,  by  months 213 

on  farms,  and  purchasing  power,  by  months,  1912-1921 214 

on  f^rms,  December  1,  1921,  with  comparisons 209-212 

regulation  by  grades,  fluctuation,  etc 195-199 

through  winter-fed  cattle 273-275 

variations,  seasonal  and  annual 212-215 

production — 

and  distribution 165 

and  exports.  United  States  and  Argentina,  average  1900-1920 206 

Argentina,  increase  in 205-207 

conditions  governing 170 

cost  suggestions 188-194 

cost  survey 189, 191 

cost  variations,  factors 190-194 

cost  working  standards,  studies,  etc 188-190 

costs,   estimating   methods,   and   samples 193-194 

factors   influencing 181-187 

financing  methods 208 

In  1830,  1859,  1879,  1899,  1919 171-173 

in  1919,  ratio  to  production,  1911-1920 437 

in  every  State 161 

in  United  States,  1911-1920 198 

in  United  States,  1912,  1920,  1921,  acreage,  yield,  etc 168-171 

per  capita  and  yield  ijer  acre 432 

per  capita,  1870-1922 .    222 

price  and  purchasing  power  December  1,  1866-1921 222 

relation  to  meat  supply 225-226 

purchasing  power — 

determination   metliod 215 

in   1866-1921 220-222 

maintenance    methods 224-225 

receipts,  by  grades,  principal  markets,  1917-1921 196 

rots,  investigations 27 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc.,  1921 71,72,74,80,507-519 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770 

surplus   production,   areas 199 

sweet — 

cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

market  acreage  in  1919 462 

use — 

and  value  for  food  and  a  feed  for  stock 164-165 

for  focKl  and  per  cent  of  crop 165 

uses — 

and  value 164 

on  farms  and  per  cent  of  crop 165 

value — 

comparison  with  other  crops 164 

of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat 80 

of  crop  in  United  States,  1910-1914,  and  1915-1919 164 

on   farms,   1910-1921 163 

world — 

exports  by  countries,  1909-1920 519 

imports  by  countries,  1909-1920 -—      619 
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production —  P*»c 

and   exports 781 

by  countries 106-168 

equal  to  any  other  cereal 161 

in  1895-1921,   1919-1921 , 1«T.  168 

increase,  1895-1897  to  1918-1921 168 

yidd— 

and  value  per  acre,  and  price,  1917-1921 512 

increase,  aid  of  Agriculture  Department  and  ooU^^es 175 

Cotton — 

acre,  labor,  and  material  requirements,  by  States 800 

acreage — 

and  production  in  1919 434 

decrease,  1921.  price 13 

yield  and  production,  1866-1921,  trend . 335-336 

American-Egyptian,  location  of  crop  and  qwUlty  of  liber 372 

angular  leaf-spot,  nature  and  control 357 

anthracnose,  nature,  and  control 356-357 

bales,  Biae,  shape,  and  weight 373-374 

baling 373 

Belt— 

beef-cattle    industry 254-258 

definition,  and  general  conditions 338-348 

soils,  climate,  and  farm  practices 340-348 

bell  weevil,  history,  habits,  and  control 349-352 

bollworm,  habits  and  control 354 

boUy,  description 381 

classification  by  Agriculture  Department 385 

compress,  description 373 

consuming  markets 385 

consumption — 

in  1896-1921 391 

of  crop 391-400 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 809, 819 

crop — 

American,  deterioration  In  quality 400-404 

importance  in  the  South 323-324 

1920,  slump  in  price 13 

cultural  practices  against  boll  weevil 352 

diseases,  description  and  control 355-357 

Eigyptian,    description 329 

export  markets 384, 385 

exports 39B,  394, 896-399 

exports — 

reduction  in  1920  effect  on  prices.  1921 396,404 

statistics 745,749.  751 

to  «)ecified  countries,  1896-1921 399 

farms,  organization  for  profitable  production 365-367 

fertilizers 348 

future,  markets  or  exchanges 385 

ginning,  baling,  and  compressing 372-375 

grading 378-381 

growers,    financing 367-369 

growing — 

foreign    competition 401-402 

one-variety  communities,   benefits 402-404 

imder  irrigatioiffariiT  practices 347 

handling   and   marketing 370-390 

hauling,  cost  per  ton  per  mile 791 

imports 393 

imports,    statistics 789,  749,  759.  766 

improvement  by  use  of  better  varieties 402 

industry — 

problems,  improved  methods  and  outlook 400-406 

leaf  worm,  habits  and  control 354 

long-staple,  fiber  length  and  quality ^^ |371 
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losses,  causes  and  extent,  190&-1920 613 

marketing 370-390 

Bdarketing  and  prices 385-390 

markets,   classification   and   location 388-385 

pests,  description  and  control 349-354 

picking  dates  in  Texas 342 

Pima,  fiber  length 372 

planting,  by  States 775-776 

dates,  in  Texas 342 

press,   description 373, 375 

prices — 

1866-1921 610,  812-615 

and   quotations,   variations 385-387, 388r-390 

comparison  with  wages  and  farm  supplies,  1910-1921 364-365 

production — 

and  consumption,  19t^l4  and  1020-21,  c(»oparison 405 

and  reports 781 

by  countries 809-610 

by  years  and  by  States 610-612 

comparison   of  long-staple  with  ^ort-9te|>le 371 

cost,  studies,  results 357-365 

costs,  figuring,  example 362-863 

costs,   variations 358-362 

per  capita  and  yield  per  acre 432 

shifts  in  region  since  1839 330-335 

recompressing 374, 390 

root  knot,  cause  and  prevention 356 

rust,  cause  and  control 356 

sea-island — 

description 327,  329 

quality,  and  decrease  in  quantity 372,  374 

selling  in  the  seed . 375-376 

short-staple,  fiber  length  and  quality 3T0-371 

situation,  article  by  A.  M.  Agelasto,  C.  B.  Doyle,  G.  S.  Meloy,  and 

O.  C.  Stine 828-406 

snaps,  description 381 

spot  markets,  location  and  fimctions 383-385 

standards,   oflicial,  distribution 879-381 

statistics — 

acreage,  production*  value,  etc 71,73,76,609-616 

•ummary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770 

supply — 

and  distribution,  1905-1921 393-394 

1921,  and  prices 404 

Texas  root  rot,  results 356 

trade,  international — 

1866-1921,  by  years  and  by  countries 610,616 

charts 397,  398 

transportation,  practices 390 

types,  commercial,  description 327-330 

upland — 

long-staple,  description 329 

short-staple,  description 329-330 

value — 

comparison  with  other  crops 324 

of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat 80 

on  farms,  1910-1921 . 163 

varieties — 

improvement 402 

protection  by  community  action 402-404 

warehouses,  location  and  use 376-378 

warehousing 370-378 

wilt,  cause  and  prev^tion 355-356 

world — 

production --—  324-327 
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production  and  exports 781 

production  by  countries,  1909-1920 600-610 

yield  and  value,  by  States 612 

Cottonseed — 

crushing  process  and  products  obtained 376,309 

delinting 376, 381 

disposal  at  public  ginneries 375 

exi)orts,  statistics 748 

handling  and  uses 376,390-^100 

meal,  prices  at  ^lemphis,  by  months 604 

oil- 
exports.  1913-1920,  world  countries 800 

.  imports,  1913-1920,  world  countries 800 

prices,  by  months,  1910-1922 618 

production,  imports  and  exiwrts,  1912-1921 799 

trade,  international,  by  countries 618 

prices,  by  months,  1910-1921 617 

production  and  value  by  States _ 617 

products,  value  and  increased  demands 376,399-400 

Cotton-free  zones,  enforcement  in  fight  against  weevil 352,353 

Cottons,  Asiatic,  description , 330 

Cowpeas — 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  prices,  etc 641 

summarjs  1919.  1920,  1921 771 

Cows — 

cost  of  feed  and  labor  in  pro<lucing  baby  beef— 268 

dairy — 

feed  and  labor  requirements,  by  States 835 

yearly  cost,  production  and  by-products,  by  States 833-835 

milk,  number  and  value,  and  prices 690-692 

Cradle,  wheat,  harvest  use 87,89 

Cranberries — 

acreage  in  1919 469 

production,  acreage,  value,  by  States-l 634 

Credit- 
cotton  growers*,  forms  and  rates 367-369 

farmers* — 

beef  production,  importance 275-277 

difiiculties 11,15 

kinds  of  loan 121 

form,  for  wheat  marketing 133 

Crop — 

Estimates  Bureau,  consolidation 16 

reports,  service  work 40 

Cropping  systems,  representative  cotton  farms 365-367 

Crops — 

acreage  and  value,  relative  importance,  1919 432 

advantages  and  selection 104, 105 

combinations — 

in  Corn  Belt 176 

in  Cotton  Belt 343-346 

composite — 

conditions,  monthly,  1910-1921 777 

yields,  1917-1921,  by  States 777 

cost  of  production,  1920 4 

diversification  in  the  South 336-338,366 

diversified,  acreage,  comparison  with  cotton 337 

farm,  production  and  marketing,  cost  studies 28 

prices — 

conditions   determining 2-3 

index  numbers,  1908-1921 781 

reiluction,  1920 4,8,12-13 

production,  labor  and  material  requirements  per  acre 808-832 

purchasing  power,  reduction 6-7 
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sales—  ^*K«- 

by  farmers,  monthly  percentage 779 

by  farmers,  per  cent  of  all  receipts,  by  States 780 

rotations  for  Corn  Belt,  conditions  governing 176-178 

statistics,  summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770:-772 

value — 

by  States,  comparisons 773 

of  all  in  United  States,  1919 433 

per  acre,  1866-1921 772 

Cucumbers,  cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

Cull  products,  farm,  utilization  studies 28 

Currants,  imports,  statistics 740,755 

Dairy  products — 

exports,  statistics -_  74, 743, 749,  750,  757, 758 

imports,  statistics 737,  749,  753,  757,  764 

prices 13 

receipts  from  farm  sales  during  1919 479 

reports,  periodical 40 

Hee  also  Butter;  Cheese;  Milk. 
Dakota.     See  North  Dakota. 

Dakotns,  wheat-production  periods 94,90 

I>ates,  imports,  statistics—. 740,755 

Day,  length,  relation  to  plant  growth,  studies 27 

Delinting,  cotton  seed,  and  uses  of  linters 376,381-382 

Demonstration,  home  work,  increase 36-37,38 

Department.     See  Agriculture  Department. 
Diseases — 

com,  injuries,  effect  on  yield 185-186 

grain,  relation  to  market  values 22 

plant  and  animal,  control  work 41 

Diversification,  crop,  in  the  South 336-338,366 

Doyle,  C.  B.,  A.  M.  Agklasto,  G.  S.  Meloy,  and  O.  C.  Stine,  article  on 

*•  The  cotton  situation  " 323-406 

Drainage,  investigations  of 28 

Drought,  effect  on  wheat  quality 127 

Drugs,  composition  research 28 

Dry- 
farming,  wheat  rotation,  factors  in  choice 97 

land,  wheat  production 93,94,96 

Durum  wheat,  proiluctlon,  yield,  and  district 123,124 

Ek?onomics — 

Agricultural  Bureau,  organization 16-18 

agricultural,  study 15-18 

home  study 31 

Education — 

agricultural,  extension  and  Improvement 2^-31 

graduate  training  in  Department 65-66 

Eggs- 
exports,   statistics 743 

imports,  statistics 737 

prices  and  holdings i 708 

Egypt,  cotton  production 325 

Egyptian  cotton,  description 329 

Electric  lights,  use  on  farms,  statistics 788 

Elevator,  wheat,  use  in  marketing 

Elevators,  grain,  remarks  and  illustrations 131 

Equipment,  farm,  manufacture,  1920 795-798 

Expenditures,   Agriculture  Department^    1921 69 

Experiment  stations — 

funds.  State  and  Federal 29 

research  work,  exr)enditures  in  1921 70 

Explosives,  manufacture  from  linters 382 

Exi)orts — 

agricultural  products,   statistics 744-^748,750-752,769 

barley  for  world  countries,  1911-1920 ^^-—  558 
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cattle,   statistics 743,758,  757 

coffee,  1909-1920,  by  countries 669 

corn — 

and  per  cent  of  crop,  19»1-1«20 204,206 

for  1891-1920 203,205 

for  world  countries,  1909-1920 519 

cotton 3^,  3M,  396-^99 

cotton,  1866^1921 610,616 

cottonseed  oil — 

by  countries,   1909-1920 618 

1913-1920,  worki  ootwitriee 80© 

fann  products,  191^1921 74-T5 

flaxseed,  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 574r-575 

bides  and  slcins,  1909-1920,  world  countries 681 

ho(ps,  1910-1921 aSO 

horses  and  mules,  1918-1920 743 

linseed  oil,  1913-1920,  world  countries 803 

markets  for  cotton „-_ 384,38*1 

meat  and  meat  products,  1911-1920,  wortd  couBtriea. \ 682 

mutton,  1910-1920,  world  countries T18 

oats  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 551 

olive  oH,  1913-1920,  world  countries 801 

peanut  oil.  1913-1920,  world  countries^ . 802 

peanuts,  by  countries 646^^7 

poric,  191<>-1^20,  world  countries 72d 

potatoes — 

for  1866-1921 583 

world  countries 590 

rice,  of  world  countries,  1909-1920 579 

rye,  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 565 

sbeep,  1^8-1920 743 

swine,  1918-1920 743 

tea,  by  countries 068 

vejjnetable  oils,  1912-1921 ^      79© 

wheat,  for  world  countries,  1909-1920 538 

wool,  1909-1920,  world  countries 722 

Extension  work — 

agencies  employed 37-38 

aid  to  negro  farmers 36 

c<Misolidation  of  offices 4&-3B 

for  improvement  of  farm  homes 31 

in  States,  expenditures,  1921 7^ 

offices  consolidation 35-36 

enpplemental  funds  by  States  and  counties 36 

unified  programs 38 

Farm — 

American,  investment,  organization,  etc 410 

animals — 

number  and  value,  January  1,  1920 470 

See  al90  Animals;  Live  stock. 

buildings,  value,  January  1,  1920 494 

crops — 

acreage  and  production,  1910-1921,  statistiee 71-TS 

purchasing  power  of  1  acre,  per  cent  of  1914 782-781 

statistics  summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770-^72 

enterprises,  selection  by  cotton  farmers,  eicam^les 305-367 

implements — 

and  equipment  manufacture,  1920 795-7W 

and  machinery,  value,  January  1,  1920,  and  per  farm 494 

labor — 

supply  and  demand,  1919-1922 786 

wages,  1910-1921 . 784-785 

lands — 

area  to  United  States 23 

increase  in  value 8,4,10,24 

value  per  acre,  January  1,  1920 ^^ i  492 
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Farm — Continued.  ^*«e- 

Management  Office,  consolidation 16 

organization,  importance *_      225 

{prices — 

relation  to  high  freight  rates 7-10 

slump  in  leading  crops 12 

products — 

carload  weights 791 

coBt  data 804-845 

production  and  exports,  statistics 71-76 

railway  freight  tonnage,  1916-1921 790 

sales  by  farmers,  monthly  percentages 779 

value,  1879-1921 772 

profits  increase,  study  of  production  cost 111 

property,  value,  Januarj'  1,  1920 493 

wages  reductloti,  diEQ)roportionate 5, 12 

women,  aid  by  home  demonstration  work 36-37 

Farmer — 

Axierican,  efficiency - 5, 24 

income  uncertainty 1-6 

study  of  production  cost,  point  of  view 112 

Farmers — 

condition,  discussion  by  Secretary 1-13, 66 

cotton — 

loans  and  interest  rates 367-369 

marketing  policy 387-388 

selection  of  enterprises,  exampleB 365-367 

credit  difficulties —  11,15 

^difficulties,  matter  of  national  coDcerji 11 

legislation  for 13-15 

loans,  interest  rates,  by  States , 778 

tosses  by  increased  prices  of  land 10-11 

negro,  aid  by  extension  workers 36 

muiiber  growing  corn,  and  per  cent  e€  all  faaruiecs 162 

number  in  United  States 407-^08 

number  reporting  use  of  gas,  electric  lights,  and  telephones 788 

sumtpers  growing  wheat,  by  States 78 

profits  increase,  suggestion  for 119 

sales — 

per  cent  of  receipts  by  classes 780 

receipts,  monthly  percentage 779 

seed-grain  loans  in  1921 70 

supplies — 

cost,  comparison  with  farm  wages,  1910-1921 193 

prices,  table,  1909-1921 782-783 

Farming,  tractor,  cost  data 805-807 

Farms — 

average  acreage,  January  1,  1920 491 

beef  cattle,  number  reporting  pure  bred,  by  Staten 241 

cotton — 

organization  for  profitable  ^roduetion 365-367 

supplies  and  wages,  cost,  comparison  with  cotton  prices,  1910- 

1921 364-365 

crop  production  and  marketing  cost,  studies 28 

extent  of  tenancy,  etc -» 498 

home  improvement,  by  extension  workers 31 

number  and  acreage 487, 490 

•        operation — 

by  colored  owners  or  tenants  January  1,  1920 501 

by  owners  or  tenants,  value,  etc 498 

by  white  owners  or  tenants,  number  January  1,  1920 500 

practices  in  Cotton  Belt  variations 346-348 

value,  and  per  cent  on  land,  buildings,  and  live  stocic 497 

Fattening — 

beef  cattle — 

cost,  feed,  and  labor  requlrenoients^ 269-275 

cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain,  by  States -^-r—  836-839 

lambs,  cost  per  head,  by  States J^aitized_b>ivji.  842-844 
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Feed —  Page. 

baby  beet  requirements 266-268 

expenditure  per  farm,  in  1919 495 

prices,  by  months,  1910-1921 003-604 

requirements  for  cattle  in  Cotton  Belt 256-258 

Fertilizer — 
cost — 

as  factor  in  wheat  profits 117 

in  cotton  production 361,362,363 

expenditure  per  farm,  in  1919 496 

Fertilizers,  cotton 348 

Fibers — 

animal — 

exports,  statistics 743 

imports,  statistics 737, 764 

vejretable,  imports,  statistics 739,  749,  753,  754,  759,  766 

Figs,  imports,  statistics 740,755 

Filberts,  imports,  statistics 741 

Finance,  wheat  storage  and  movement 133-134 

Fire,  protection  work  in  forests 54,55,56 

Flail,  wiieat  harvest  use 87,88 

Flax- 
acreage  in  1919 .* 446 

cost  of  production  per  acre 830 

harvesting  with  reaper,  note 89 

imports,  statistics 739,  753,  754,  766 

statistics,  acreage  prmluction,  value,  etc 568-575 

Flaxseed — 

exports  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 574-575 

imports — 

of  world  countries,  1911-1920 574-.575 

statistics 748,  753,  754.  761,  767 

losses,  causes  and  extent,  1909-1920 572 

statistics,  acreage  production,  value,  etc 1 73,  570--575 

Florida,  oranges,  production  and  value,  19ir>-1921 -    633 

Flour— 

exi)orts,  statistics 747, 752, 761 

imports,    statistics 740,  753,  754 

kinds  and  blends,  discussion 123 

prices  per  barrel  for,  1013-1921. 533 

Fodder — 

cane,  acreage  in  1919 446 

corn,  acreage  cut  in  1919 436 

sorghum,  acreage  in  1919 445 

Food— 

and  drugs  act,  administration 32 

composition,  research 28 

corn,  use  and  value 164 

Inspection,  service  work 40 

pro<luction,  relation  to  farming 18 

supplies  inspection  for  other  departments 40 

.    supply,  importance  to  Nation 1-3 

sun^lus,  need  by  starving  nations 6 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  control 42 

Forage — 

acreage   in   1919 447 

cane,  acreage  in  1919 446 

character  on  western  ranges 25i 

com — 

acreage  cut 179 

acreage  cut  in  1919 436 

kinds  and  production  in  1919,  by  States 262 

sorghum,  acreage  in  1919 - —      445 

Forecasts,  weather,  service  work 30 

Foreign — 

competition,  relation  to  high  freight  rates 9-10 

nations,  need  of  surplus  crops ^:r.^-  __  i       6 
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Forest — 

products —  PaBB. 

exports,    statistics 745-746,  749, 756,  762-763.  769 

imports,   statistics 739-740,  749,  756, 768 

laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis 53 

utilization 57 

Service — 

cooperation  with  other  bureaus 58-59 

receipts,  1921 69 

Forestry,  agricultural  problem 58-59 

Forests — 

acreage  in  1920 426-427 

conservation  and  protection 54-57 

destruction  by  wasteful  methods 52 

experiment  stations,  scope  of  work 53,  55 

National — 

area,  by  States 792 

designation  and  administration 51-57 

policy  of  administration 52-54 

revenue  from  various  sources 792 

roads,  appropriation 50 

timber  uses,  stati8tics..J 792 

utilization  for  grazing '57 

new,  purchases  to  protect  watersheds 53,  55 

private,  owners*  cooperation  with  Government 54 

protection  from  fire 54,55,56 

Formaldehyde,  use  against  bunt  in  wheat 110 

Freight-—' 
rates — 

aid   to  foreign  competition 9-10 

relation  to  farmers'  Incomes 7-10 

ocean,  for  corn,  1910^1921 207 

tonnage  on  railways,  farm  products  and  other,  1916-1921 790 

Frost,  risk  in  Iowa  and  North  Dakota 106 

Frosts,  early,  danger  to  com  crop 182 

Fruits — 

acreage  and  value  in  1919 463 

bush,  acreage  in  1919 469 

citrus,  acreage  in  1919 468 

fresh  or  dried — 

exports,  statistics 746, 760 

imports,  statistics 740,757, 766 

improvement  by  bud  selection 27 

market  receipts,  1916-1921 652-656 

statistics — 

acreage,  production  value,  etc 72,625-634 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 771 

Fuel,  tractor,  requirements  and  cost  per  acre 806 

Fungi,  damage  to  wheat 110 

Future — 

markets,  cotton,  domestic  and  foreign 385 

trading  act,  administration 34-35 

Oas,  use  on  farms,  statistics 788 

<  reorgia — 
cotton — 

farms,  organization  for  profit,  examples 365-367 

production  costs 363 

interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

Gibbons,  C.  E.,  O.  E.  Baker,  E.  W.   Sheets,  O.  C.  Stine,  and  R.  H. 

Wilcox,  article  on  **Our  beef  supply  " 227-322 

Gin,  cotton,  roller  and  saw,  description  and  use 372-373 

Ginneries,  public,  custom  work 375 

Ginning,  cotton,  machines,  description  and  use 372-375 

Gipsy  moth,  control  work ^        43 

Girls*  clubs,  advantages 37 

Glucose,  exports ^-^ —  751,  760 
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Glue- 
exports,  statistics 743 

imports,  statistics 737 

Goats- 
condemnation  at  slaughter.  1907-1921 736 

number — 

in  world  countries 675-680 

on  farms  and  ranges,  Jan.  1,  1920 486 

Goatskins,  imports,  statistics 738,  755, 765 

Grades — 

corn,  relation  to  marketing  and  prices 195-199 

cotton,  official  standards 379-381 

standard,  for  cattle  and  beef 306-312 

Grading,  cotton 378-381 

Graduate  work,  department -  65-66 

Grain — 

diseases  in  relation  to  market  values 22 

exports,  statistics 746, 747,  751,  752, 753,  760-761 

Imports,   statistics 740, 753, 754 

exchange,   supervision 14, 34-35 

harvest  time  relations 100 

marketing  studies - 21-22 

products — 

exports,  statistics 746,  747 

imports,   statistics - 746-747 

selection  for  rotation  with  wheat 97 

statistics  of  crops  of  1921 507-580 

storage,  capacity  of  mills  and  elevators,  by  States,  1918 . 794 

Grains — 
small — 

acreage  in  comparison  with  wheat ~, 99 

cut  for  hay,  acreage  in  191S 453 

use  as  feed,  profits -» 13 

weights  per  bushel  estimates,  1902-1921 778 

Gmpefrult,  imports,  statistics ^ 740,  757 

Grapes — 

imports,  statL«U:ic8 740 

shlpmente,  1919-192L  by  States 654 

Grapevines,  acreage  in  1919 467 

Grasses — 

tame,  acreage  in  1919 . 452 

use  in  rotation  with  wheat 97 

wild,  salt,  or  prairie,  acreage  in  1910 450 

Grasshoppers,  damage  to  wheat 108, 109 

Grazing — 

capacity  of  western  ranges 251-253 

forest . 57 

Great  Basin,  wheat  pro<luction ^- 91 

Great  Plains — 

wheat  production 95,  96 

wheat  rotation 97 

Growing  season,  average  length 419 

Grubs,  white,  injury  to  com  crop,  control  studies 186-187 

Gums,  imports,  statistics 739,749 

Hams  and  shoulders,  exports,  statistics 759 

Harvest — 

monthly,  of  crops,  percentages 774 

order  of  precedence  with  grains _ , 100 

Harvesters,  wheat,  methods  of  use 92,98 

Harvester-thrasher,  use  in  wheat  harvest 93 

Harvesting  com,  cutting  with  harvester 180,181 

Hauling,  by  wagon  and  motor-truck,  cost,  etc.,  1906,  1916 791 

Hawaii — 

sugar  production  1913-1920 661 

sugar  production  1856-1921 657 
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acre,  labor  and  material  requirements  by  States 814-815 

aereage — 

1»19 447 

in  South,  187^1919 337 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 814-815, 828 

exports,  statistics 747, 749 

growing  in  Central  Northwest 105, 106 

imports,  statistics 741, 749 

losses,  causes  and  extent  1909-1920 600 

marlcet  receipts,  by  months  and  years 602 

prices,  by  States  and  by  motttba 595-601 

production — 

and  value  by  States 595-599 

1919,  by  States -. 26^-264 

per  capita  and  yield  per  acre ^2 

shipments,  by  months,  1910-1921 603 

statisticfl*^*" 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc^  1849-1921 73. 80, 595-003 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770 

value  of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat 80 

wild,  production  1919,  by  States 263 

yield  and  prices,  by  States 598 

acrea«B  io  1919 446 

imports,  statistics 739, 758, 754,  766 

Heretord  cattie,  distribution ^      242 

Hessian  fly,  damage  to  wheat 108,  l!09 

Hides- 
exports — 

statistics —- — . - 744 

world  countries,  1909-1920 681 

Imports — 

statistics 788, 755,  765 

world  countries,  1909-1920 681 

prices,  Chicago,  1910-1923 700 

Hog  cholera,  control  progress 46 

Hogs— 

condemnattos  at  slaughter.  1907-1921 : 735 

importance  in  consumption  of  com 164 

market  receipts  at  stockyards,  and  slaughter,  1915-1921 715, 727-728,  735 

number — 

and  value,  January  1,  1920 470 

in  world  countries 675-080 

increase  in  South,  1880-19201 338 

on  fiirms,  January  X  1820 483 

prices , 723-725 

ratios  with  corn,  1910-1921 ^; 729 

registered,  on  farms,  January  1, 1920 1 484 

statistics,  number,  value,  imports,  and  exports 722-729 

value,  comparison  with  cattie  aad  sheep 228, 

weight  1921  and  12-year  average  at  iNrincfpal  markets 729 

See  also  Swine. 

Home  economics,  study 31 

Homes,  farm — 

improvement  by  extension  workers 31 

number  reporting  water  supply 506 

Homesteads,  relation  to  wheat  prodoctldn,  note 93 

Honey — 

exports,    statistics : 743 

imports,  statistics ' 737 

reports   semimonthly 40 
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Hops —  Pago. 

consumption  by  brewers  1910-1921 636 

exports,  statistics 747, 749. 752, 761 

imports,    statistics 741, 749, 754 

prices,  by  States  ami  by  months 686^-637 

production  and  value,  by  States 636 

statistics  ,acreape,  production,  value,  etc 635-637 

trade,  international,  by  countries,  1910-1921 636,637 

world  production,  1895-1920,  and  by  countries 635 

Horse — 

American  utility  type 28 

feeds,  kinds  and  amounts  per  animal,  by  States 840 

labor — 

cost,  as  factor  in  wheat  profits 116, 117 

factor  in  wheat  production 120 

Horses — 

colts,  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 471 

cost  of  keeping  on  farm 805 

exports,  statistics 743,  757 

imports,  statistics 737, 764 

number — 

and  value,  January  1, 1920 470 

in  world  coimtries 675-680 

on  farms,  January  1,  1920 472,474 

prices 684-686,  689,  734 

receipts  at  principal  markets 686 

statistics,  number,  value,  imports  and  exports 684-689 

Horticultural  Board,  receipts  in  1921 60 

Husking,  com,  from  stalk,  notes 178, 192 

Idaho,  wheat  production  periods 90, 94 

Illinois— 

cattle  industry,  historical  notes 288-235 

wheat  production  periods 88,93,94,96 

Implements,  farm^- 

manufacture,  1920 795-798 

value  on  January  1,  1920 494 

Imports — 

agricultural  products,  statistics 737-743,  753-756,  769 

barley  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 558 

cattle,  1918-1920 737,  764 

coffee,  1909-1920,  by  countries 669 

com — 

for  1914 205 

of  world  countries,  1909-1920 519 

cotton 393 

cotton,   1866-1921 610, 616 

cottonseed  oil — 

by  countries,   1909-1920 618 

1913-1920,   worid  countries 800 

flaxseed  ef  world  countries,  1911-1920 574-575 

hides  and  skins,  1909-1920,  world  countries 681 

hogs,   1918-1920 737 

hops,  1910-1921 636 

horses,    1918-1920 737 

linseed  oil,  1913-1920,  world  countries 803 

meat  and  meat  products,  1911-1920,  world  countries 682 

mutton.  1910-1920,  world  countries 718 

oats  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 561 

olive  oil,  1913-1920,  worid  countries 801 

peanut  oil,  1913-1921,  world  countries 802 

peanuts,  by  countries 646-647 

pork,  1910-1920,  world  countries —      729 

potatoes — 

for    1866-1921 583 

world  countries 590 

rice  of  world  countries,  1909-1920 /-*-—       §79 

rye  of  world  countries,  1911-1920 D^^c«4te>tL300QI® 
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sheep,   1918-1920 737 

swine,  1918-1920 737 

tea,  by  countries 668 

vegetable  oUs,  1912-1921 799 

wheat — 

for  world  countries,  190^1920 538 

graphic   showing 166, 157 

wool,  1909-1920,  world  countries 722 

Income- 
farm,  nature  and  uncertainty 1-6 

national,  farmers*  percentage 1 1,2 

India- 
agricultural  production,  comparison  with  United  States 407 

cotton  production 325 

rubber,  trade,  international,  1909-1920,  by  countries 673 

Indiana,  wheat  production  periods 89,91 

Insect,  pest  control  studies 28 

Insecticide  act,  administration 32 

Insects,  corn  enemies,  injuries,  causes,  and  control 186-187 

Inspection — 

food  service  work 40 

meat,  statistics,  1907-1921 735-736 

wheat,  discussion  of  details 12^130 

Insurance,  crop,  discussion 121 

Interest  rates — 

on  short-time  loans,  by  States 778 

to  farmers  in  Southern  States 368 

Iowa — 

crop  selection,  changes ^ 104 

growing  season  and  frost 106 

leading  com  State,  1911-1920 198 

wheat  production,  periods 88,96 

Ivory,  vegetable,  import,  statistics 739,749 

Joint  worm,  damage  to  wheat 108, 109 

Judgment  notices,  number  filed  during  year 33 

Jute,  imports,  statistics 739,  753, 754,  766 

Kafir- 
acre,  labor  and  material  requirements,  by  States 812 

acreage  in  South,  1879-1919 337 

cost  of  production  per  acre  by  States 812, 826 

Kafirs,  statistics,  summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 771 

Kansas  City — 

freight  rates  on  wheat 135 

prices  of  wheat,  discounts  by  grades 144, 145 

Kansas — 

loans  to  farmers,  kinds  of  security 121 

wheat — 

movement,  remarks 133 

productive  periods 90,  91, 92, 93, 94,  96 

Karochi,  freight  rates  on  wheat 136 

Kids,  number  on  farms  and  ranges,  January  1,  1920 486 

Labor,  chore  hours  per  farm,  by  States 841 

cost — 

and  requirements  in  baby  beef  production 267-268 

in  cotton  production 361, 362 

distribution  by  seasons  in  Cotton  Belt 345 

expenditure  for  wages,  per  farm,  in  1919 496 

farm — 

as  factor  in  cost  of  wheat  production 120 

power,  cost  comparisons  of  tractor  and  horse 805,  807 

relation  to  crop  selection 105 
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Labor — Continued. 

farm — Continued.  Pift«a 

supply  and  demand,  1919-1922 786 

wages,  1910-1921 IS^im 

horse,  cliore  hours  per  farm,  by  States 841 

influence  on  cost  of  corn  production,  studies 182-193 

wages  on  farms,  comparison  with  corn  prices,  1910-1921 193 

wheat  growing,  as  factor  in  profit  making 115-118 

Laborers,  farm — 

decrease  in  number 5, 12 

hiring  periods  and  percentages 785 

.  Lambs — 

fattening,  cost  per  head,  by  States 842-^44 

number  on  farms,  Janoary  1,  1920. 485 

registered,  on  farms  January  1,  1920 484 

Land — 

area  in  United  States  and  uses  and  conditions 23 

banks,  interest  on  farm  loan  bonds 14 

cost  as  factor  in  wheat  profits 116, 118 

farm,  location  and  description 422 

improved — 

in  farms 23,423 

oi)eration  by  tenants  and  croppers 499 

in  harvested  crops , 424 

rents  increase 10-11 

utilization  study 22-24 

Lands — 

acreage  per  capita 431 

crop,  relation  to  population,  1850-1920 431 

farm — 

Increase  in  value 3,4,10.24 

prices  for  wheat  growing,  note 118 

value  per  acre,  January  1, 1920 492 

irrigated  and  irrigable,  acreage  in  1919 429 

plow,  value,  1919-1922,  by  States 786 

reUef  map  of  United  States 417 

use  in  1920  and  possible  use 430 

wet,  acreage  needing  drainage 428 

Lard — 

exports,   statistics 744, 751,  758, 759 

prices ^ 731,  732 

Laws — 

administration  by  Agriculture  Department 31-33 

violation,  cases  in  department 33 

Leaf  spot,  angular,  cotton  disease,  control 357 

Leaf  worm,  cotton,  habits  and  control 354 

Legialation,  aid  for  farmers 13-15 

Legumes — 

acreage  in  South,  1879-1919 337 

annual,  cut  for  hay,  acreage  in  1919 453 

growing  in  Cotton  Belt 346 

hay  production  in  1919,  by  States 264 

use  in  rotation  with  wheat 97 

Leighty,  C.  B. — 

C.  Tl.  Ball,  O.  C.  Stine,  and  O.  E.  Bakkb,  article  on  **  Wheat  produc- 
tion and  marketing" 77-160 

C.  W.  Wabbubton,  O.  C.  Stink,  and  O.  E.  Bakeb,  article  on  "The 
com  crop  " 161-226 

Lemons — 

exports,   statistics 746 

imports,  statistics 740, 755 

Lettuce,  shipments,  1919-1921,  by  States 653 

Library,  number  of  books  and  increase  during  year 29 

Licorice  root,  imports,  statistics 741,749 

Light,  relation  to  plant  growth,  studies 27 

Linseed — 

exports,  statistics 761 


imports,  statistics ^^,,,^.^,^_^Q^jg  767 
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Linseed — Continued. 

oil—  Prw. 

exports,  1913-1920»  world  countries 803 

imports,  1913-1920.  world  countries 803 

production,  imports  and  exports,  1912-1921 799 

Hut,  cotton — 

Ave  Important  types 328 

production,  cost  variations 358-362 

Linters — 

consumption,  1909-1921 393, 395 

production  in  1899-1921,  and  uses 381-382 

removal  from  cottonseed 376,381 

supply  and   distribution,   1905^1921 395 

Lire  stock — 

farm,  number  and  value,  January  1,  1920 470 

feed,  use  of  com 165 

marketings.  1900-1921 734 

owners'  indemnity  for  tuberculous  cattle 45 

prices — 

by  age  or  class.  1916-1922 734. 

encouragement 13 

products,  sales,  by  montbly  percentage 779 

sales — 

by  farmers,  monthly  percentage 779 

by  farmers'  per  cent  of  all  receipts,  by  States 780 

slaughter  under  Federal  Inspection 735 

statistics,  1921 675-736 

value  on  farms,  January  1,  1920 406 

values  by  States,  oomparisons 733 

Liverpool — 

freight  rates  on  wheat 136,137 

prices    of   wheat 145, 146 

Loans,  farmers — 

in  Southern  States,  forms  and  rates 367-369 

interest  ratea,  by  States 778 

Louisiana — 

cane-sugar  production,  1911-1921 659 

interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers d6S 

pink    bollworra,    control    work 353 

Lumber — 

exports,  statistics 746,  756, 763 

imports,  statistics 740,756,768 

Macaroni,  etc.,  imports,  statistics 755 

Machinery,  farm — 

manufacture,   1920 796-797 

value,  January  1,  1920,  and  per  farm 494 

Madison,  forest-products  laboratory 68 

Man  labor — 

cost  as  factor  in  wheat  profits 116 

factor  in  wheat  production ^. 120 

Manila  hemp,  imports,  statistics 739,753.754 

Maple  products,  statistics,  production,  yield,  price,  etc 665-^67 

Marketing — 

beef  cattle,  methods 277-280 

com — 

crop,  prices,  etc.,  factors  governing 195-208 

movement  from  farm 199-202 

cotton,  and  prices 385-390 

grain,  studies 21-22 

importance 18-19 

problems,  studies 28 

research  work  in 19-21 

wheat,  and  production  of  wheat,  article  by  C.  R.  Ball,  C.  E.  Lelg^ty, 

O.  C.  Stlne,  and  O.  E.  Baket 77-160 
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Marketing — Continue<l. 

wheat —  ^fc. 

discussion  of  factors,  etc 122-146 

freiglit  rates 135-137 

movements  from  farm  and  exports 131-134 

receipts  and  exports,  graph 132 

remarks 122, 130 

routes  in  1839 88 

Markets — 
Bureau — 

consolidation 16 

contract  designation  by  Secretary 34 

receipts  in  1921 60 

cattle,   receipts,  location,  etc 280-281 

corn,  prices,  etc.,  factors  governing 195-208 

cotton — 

classification  and  location 383-385 

prices  by  months \ 613-615 

spot,  location  and  functions 383-385 

news  service  work 40 

wheat,  principal  in  1869 . 92 

Marquis  wlieat,  popularity,  note 123 

Meade  cotton,  substitute  for  Sea  Island 372 

Meal- 
cottonseed,  manufacture 876 

exports,  statistics 747, 751 

imports,  statistics 740, 741 

Meat — 

animals.    See  Animals,  meat;  Beef  cattle;  Calves;  Hogs;  Lambs; 
Sheep. 

consumption,  per  capita,  1900-1921 683 

inspection — 

law,  administration 32 

statistics,  1907-1921 735-736 

work  and  reports  on  meat  trade 40 

statLstics,  production,  imports,  exports,  and  consumption,  1900-1921.      683 

supply,  relation  to  com  production 225-226 

Meats — 

exports — 

statistics 744,  750,  751,  758,  759 

world  countries,  1911-1920 682 

imports — 

statistics 738 

world  countries,  1911-1920 682 

prices 730-731 

quantity  imported  and  condemned,  1914-1921 736 

statistics,  production  and  exports,  1909-1921 75,  76 

Meloy,  G.  S.,  a.  M.  Aoelasto,  C.  B.  Doyle,  and  O.  C.  Stine,  article  on  "  The 

cotton  situation  " 323-406 

Michigan,  wheat  production  periods 88,91,93 

Middlings,  prices  at  Minneapolis,  1916-1921,  by  months 603 

Milk- 
cows.     /See  Cows,  milk. 

evaporated,  etc.,  exports,  statistics 743 

imports,  statistics 737 

prices,  1920-1921 701-702 

uses.    1919-1921 707 

Mills- 
cotton  consumption,  1876-1920 392,393,396 

cottonseed  oil,  products  from  seed 376,399 

Milo— 

acre,  labor  and  material  requirements,  by  States 812 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 812,826 

Milwaukee,  wheat  market 92 

Minneapolis — 

milling  center  and  wheat  selling 143 

prices  of  wheat,  discounts  by  grades 1 144 

Minnesota,  wheat  production  periods -Dt^fee^  t90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 96 
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Mississippi—  ^age. 

interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

Valley,  wheat  production,  note 94 

Missouri,  wheat  production  periods 88,94 

Mohair,  production  and  value,  1919 486 

Moisture,  relation  to  wheat  production 107-108 

Molasses — 

exports,  statistics 748.  749 

imports,    statistics 742,  749,  754,  757 

Montana,  wheat  production 92 

Mortgages,  farm,  extension 15 

Motor  trucks — 

cost  of  operation  in  Corn  Belt 807 

hauls,  distance,  load,  and  cost,  1906,  1918 791 

number  on  farms,  by  States 789 

Mule  colts,  on  farms,  Jan.  1,  1920 471 

Mules — 

exports,  statistics 743 

number — 

and  value,  Jan.  1,  1920 470 

on  farms,  Jan.  1, 1920 473 

numbers  in  world  countries 675-680 

prices 684-686, 689, 734 

statistics,  number,  value,  imports,  and  exports 684-689 

Muskmelons,  market,  acreage,  1919 460 

Mutton — 

exports,  1910-1920,  world  countries 718 

impoits,  1910-1920,  world  countries 718 

Naval  stores,  exports,  statistics 745,762 

Navel  orange,   industry   development 19-21 

Nebraska — 

leading  com  State 198-199 

wheat-production  periods 90, 91, 93, 94, 96 

Negro,  farmers,  aid  by  extension  workers 36 

Negroes,  owners  of  farms,  January  1,  1920 501 

New  Mexico,  wheat  production 88,90 

New  Orleans,  freight  rates  on  wheat 135 

New  York — 

freight  rates  on  wheat 135-137 

prices  of  wheat 145,146 

wheat-production  periods 87,88,  89 

Nitrogen,  atmospheric,  fixing 27 

North  Carolina,  interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

North  Dakota — 

growing  season  and  frost 106 

loans  to  farmers,  kinds  of  security 121 

wheat-production  periods 94, 96 

Nursery  stock — 

exports,  statistics 749 

imports,  statistics 749 

Nuts — 

acreage  and  value  in  1919 463 

exports,  statistics 747, 749 

imports,  statistics 741,  749, 753.  767 

Oats- 
acre,  labor  and  material  requirements,  by  States 814 

acreage — 

comparison  with  wheat 99 

graphic  showing 102 

in  1919 441 

consumption  in  world  countries,  1909-1918 580 

cost  of  production  per  acre  by  States 814, 831 

exports — 

of  world  countries,  1911-1920 551 

statistics 746 

growing  in  central  Northwest 104, 105 

imports f^  r^r^i^li=> 

world  countries,  1911-1920 Di^izMisy^k^QDQia 

statistics 740r753 
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losses,  causes  and  extent,  1909-1920 546 

prices  at  prtnclpal  markets 346-S^ 

sowing  dates,  l)y  States • 3135 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  and  exi)orts,  1910-1921 71, 72,  74 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc ^ 53^-551 

summary,    1919, 1920, 1921 770 

value  of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat 9b 

weight  per  hushel,  estimates  1902-1921 778 

world  production  and  exports 781 

yield  and  value  per  acre  and  price 544 

Deean  freight  rates — 

for  grain «  207-208 

on  wheat— 1 186, 187 

Ohio- 
cattle  Industry,  historical  notes 233 

Valley,  wheat  production 95 

wheat  production  periods .87,  S8, 89, 91, 93 

Oil— 

cate — 

eacporte,  statistics 747,  751,  761 

imports,  statistics ; 741 

cottonseed,  manufacture  and  value ■376,a99-4ai 

fitee  aUo  Cottonseed  oil. 

linseed,  prices  in  New  York  in  1910-lfi22 573 

mills,  inmiber  in  Cotton  Belt,  and  products 376 

floy  bean,  imports,  statistics 7«7 

trade.  International,  1909-1920,  by  countries 63d 

Ofl-cake  meal,  trade,  International,  1909-1920,  by  countries 676 

OU  meal,  prices  at  New  York,  1910-1922 604 

Oils- 
exports,  statistics ^ 744,761 

vegetable — 

exports,  statistics 747, 749. 762 

imports,  statistics 741, 749. 767 

sta^stics,  production,  exports,  imports,  and  international  trade.  799-^68 
OklaJioma — 

cotton  growing,  development 834 

interest  rates  on  loans  to  farmers 368 

wheat  production 96 

Oleo  oil,  etc. — 

exports,  statistics 758 

imports,   statistics 738 

Oleomargarine  production,  1918-1920 . 705 

Olhre  on — 

exports,  191^1920,  world  countries S&i 

import^ — 

•statistics w.  741, 754,  767 

woild  countries,  1913-1920 801 

production.  Imports,  and  exports,  1912-1921 799 

Olives,  imports,  statistics 740 

OEdOUB— 

cost  of  production  per  acre 82» 

imports,    statistics 742, 755 

prices,  hy  months  and  by  States,  1910-1921 650 

production,  acreage,  and  yield,  by  States 650 

shipments,  1917-1921,  hy  States 651 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  prices,  etc 72,  650-651 

Oi^um,  imports,  statistics 754 

Orange,  navel,  industry  development 19-21 

Oranges — 

exports,  statistics 746,  760 

imports,  statistics 740,  755,  757 

piroduction  and  value,  1915,  1921 633 

Orchards,  losses  from  codling  moth 41 

Oeegon,  wheat  production  periods 88, 89|  90, 91. 04, 96 
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Packers—  Paie. 

act,   administratiaa 3S-B4 

supervision,  by  €k>verBXieaait  act 14 

Packing-house .  products — 

exports,  statistics 744, 749, 750,  751 

imports,  statistics 738,  749 

Palm  oil,  imports,  statistics 741 

Palouse,  wheat  district,  note 96 

Pi4>er,  making  in  Alaska 59-60 

Pastures,  improved,  in  farms 425 

Peach  trees,  acreage  in  1919 466 

Peaches — 

prices,  by  States  and  by  months 630-631 

production — 

and  prices,  by  States—, 630-631 

in  1919 466 

shipments,  1917-1921,  by  Stales 631 

statistics,  production,  prices,  shipments,  etc 630-631 

Peanut  oil — 

exports,  1913-1920,  world  countries 802 

l««)oit8,  1913-1920,  world  countries 802 

production,  imports,  and  exports,  1912-1921 799^ 

Peanuts — 
aoreage — 

in  1919 455 

hi    South,    1879-1919 337 

exports,    statistics 741,  747 

imports,    statistics 741 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc 645-646 

production,  1910-1921 73 

trade,  international,  by  countries 646-647 

Pear  trees,  acreage  In  1919 468 

Pears — ' 

prices,  by  States  and  by  months 632, 633 

production  and  prices,  by  States 632 

shipments,  hjr  States , 683 

statistics,  production,  prices,  sihfpments,  etc 682-633 

Peas — 

cost  of  production  per  acre 829 

field,  acreage  in  1919 454 

market,  acreage  In  1919 461 

world  production  and  acreage,  by  countries 642 

Pecans,  acreage  in  1919 468 

Pennsylvania,  wheat  production  periods 88 

Pests — 

cotton,  description  and  control 349-354 

eradication — 

cooperation  importance 46 

need  of  research 42-44 

insect,  control  studies -,--- 28 

Philippines,  sugar  production,  1856-T921 657 

Phosphoric  acid,  manufacture,  new  process 26 

Pigs,  number  on  farms  In  1919 483 

Pine,  white,  blister  rust  destructtveness 42 

Pineapples,  imports,  statistics 740 

Plant- 
diseases,  control  work 41 

growth,  relation  to  length  of  day 27 

quarantine  act,  administration 32 

Planting- 
corn,  dates,  In  various  regions 183, 184 

dates  for  certain  crops 775-776 

Plum  trees,  acreage  In  1919 467 

Plums  and  prunes,  imports,  statistics 755 

Population — 

country,  number  and  per  cent  of  total,  January  1,  1920 {-^-r^T^nXW^ 

rural  and  urban,  distribution Qigit^ed^y^V^Oyy  l^a5 
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Population — Continued.  Paje; 

urban,  number  and  per  cent  of  total,  January  1,  1920 504 

village,  number  and  per  cent  of  total,  January  1,  1920 503 

Pork- 
cost  of  production  per  100  pounds,  by  States 845 

exports — 

statistics 744,  750,  751,759 

world  countries,  1910-1920 729 

imports,  world  countries,  1910-1920 729 

production,  labor,  and  material  requirements  for  100  pounds 845 

Porto  Rico- 
soil  survey,  areas  mapped 27 

supar  production,  1856-1921 657 

Potatoes — 

acre,  labor,  and  material  requirements  by  States 810-811 

acreage  in  1919 456 

condition  for  1900-1921 585 

cost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States 810-811.  823-824 

imports,  statistics 742,754 

losses,  causes  and  extent,  1909-1920 587 

prices,  by  States  and  by  months 583,587-590 

shipments,  by  States,  1917-1921 591 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc 71,  72,  581-591 

summary,  1919, 1920,  1921 770 

stocks  on  January  1  and  prices,  1915-1922 588 

sweet.     {See  Sweet  potatoes.) 

trade,  international,  exports,  imports,  etc 590 

value  of  crop,  comparison  with  wheat 80 

world  production  and  exports '    781 

yields  by  countries  and  by  States 583,585 

Poultry — 

number  and  value,  January  1,  1920 470 

number  on  farma  January  1,  1920 487 

Power,  farm  work,  cost  data 805-807 

Precipitation — 

annual  average 418 

relation  to  wheat  production 107-108 

Prices — 

beef  cattle,  at  Chicago,  monthly  averages 292-304 

cattle,  comparison  with  general  commodity  prices 304-305 

corn — 

annual  variations,  studies. —  213-215 

fixing  on  Chicago  market 217 

on  farms,  December  1, 1921,  with  comparisons 209-212 

seasonal  fluctuations,  studies 212-213 

war  period,  with  comparisons 215-217 

cotton — 

and  supply  In  1921 404 

variations 385-387,  388-390 

farm  supplies,  graphic  showing  of  changes 119 

farmers*  supplies,  table,  1909-1921 782-783 

food  crops,  conditions  determining 2-3 

market,  for  corn,  determination  at  Chicago 217 

reduction  for  10  leading  crops 12 

variation  for  wheat 139-141 

wheat — 

factors  in  determination 122,137-146 

fixing  on  Liverpool  market,  note 217 

fluctuation 139-142 

fluctuation  in  Civil  War  and  World  War ^.      147 

on  principal  markets 143-146 

relation  to  other  prices  in  1921,  remarks 141 

Primrose,  growth,  relation  to  length  of  day,  illustration 27 

Prune  trees,  acreage  In  1919 467 

Prunes — 

exports,  statistics _-^ .760 
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Publications —  Pa«a. 

Division,  receipts  in  1921 69 

periodical,  in  service  worlt 40 

Pulp  wood — 

exports,  statistics 746, 749,  756 

imports,  statistics 740,  749, 756,  768 

international  trade,  1909-1920,  by  countries 674 

supplies  in  Alaska 59-60 

Railroads,  freight  rates  for  grain 207-208 

Railway  freiglit  tonnage,  farm  products  and  other,  1916-1921 790 

Rain,  relation  to  wheat  production : 107-108 

Rainfall- 
Cotton  Belt 341 

effect  on  com  yield 184-185 

July,  relation  to  com  yield,  1888-1921 184 

Raisins — 

exports,  statistics 746 

imports,  statistics 740, 755 

Range — 

cattle,  development  of  Industry 235-238 

western,  carrying  capacity  for  cattle  and  horses 245-253 

Ranges,  cut-over  pine  lands,  grazing  capacity 255-256 

Reaper  in  use  in  harvesting  flax  and  buckwheat 89 

wheat,  development  and  use 87,89,92 

Red  River  Valley,  wheat  production 93, 96 

Regulatory  work,  relation  to  research  work 83 

Rent,  cost  as  factor  in  wheat  production 120 

Rents,  farm  lands,  increase 10-11 

Research — 

agricultural,  relation  to  marketing 19-21 

department,  object  and  cost 25-J59, 67 

work- 
relation  to  regulatory  work 33 

value  as  national  investment ^ 28-29 

workers,  need  of  better  salaries 62-64 

Rice- 
acreage — 

in  1919 446 

hi  South,  1879-1919 337 

consumption  in  world  countries,  1909-1918 580 

exports,  statistics 747, 749, 752 

Imports,  statistics 741,  749,  754 

losses,  causes  and  extent,  1909-1920 579 

statistics — 

acreage,  production,  value,  etc 71,  72,  576-579 

summary,  1919,  1920,  1921 770 

world  countries — 

exports,  190^1920 579 

imports,  1909-1920 579 

world  production  and  exports 781 

yield  and  value  per  acre,  and  price 578 

Road- 
construction,  record  under  Federal-aid  road  act 47-51 

law,  1921,  appropriation  and  provisions 48-49 

projects,  Federal  aid,  mileage  and  cost 47-48 

work,  use  of  surplus  war  materials 50,  51 

Roads — 

Bureau,  work  in  Alaska 60 

construction — 

investigation 28 

research  problems 50 

Federal-aid — 

expenditures,  1921 70 

law,  construction 47-51 

maintenance,  difficulties 48, 50 
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Boftds — Continued. 

materials —  Tkigei 

investigationb 28 

transportation,  improvement  1921 48 

Rodents,  eradication  work , 46 

Root  rot,  cotton,  cause  and  results 856 

Root-knot,  cotton,  cause  and  prevention 356 

RoBin— 

exports,  statistics 745,  762 

trade.  International  1909-1920^  by  countries \ 671 

Rotation — 

cropi,  use  in  control  of  cotton  diseases 356, 357 

wheat,  systems  for  several  climates 97 

Rotations,  corn,  with  other  crops 176-178 

Rota- 
corn — 

injuries  to  corn,  causes  and  control-1 186 

investigations 27 

cotton-root,  cause  and  results 356 

Roughage,  marketing  through  beef  cattle 227-228 

Rubber,  India,  international  trade,  1909-1920,  by  oonutries 673 

Roral  liffe,  standards 24, 66 

Russia,  agricultural  production,  comparison  with  United  States 407 

Rust— 

cotton,  cause  and  controL. 356 

damage  to  wheat -. , 110 

effect  on  quality  of  wheat 127 

wheat,  spread  by  barberry 46 

Rye- 
acre,  labor  and  material  requirements,  by  States 814 

acreage — 

comparison  with  wheat .^  99 

graphic  showing 103 

consumption  in  world  coimtries,  1909-1918 580 

eost  of  production  per  acre,  by  States . 814, 822 

exports,  statistics 746 

prices  at  Chicago 564 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  value,  etc 71, 72, 74,  559-565 

value  of  crop,  comparison  with,  wheat.^ 80 

world  countries — 

exports,  1911-1920 565 

Imports,  1911-1920 565 

world  production  and  exports 781 

yield  and  value  per  acre,  and  price 563 

Sago,  imports,  statistics 741,749 

Sales,  farm  products,  percentage  of  receipts  by  classes 779,  780 

Salaries,  proffessional,  standards  outside  department 63-64 

Scab,  damage  to  wheat llO 

Schools — 

aid  by  department 30 

receipts  from  forests 70 

rural,  study  courses 30 

Sdentiflc— 

work,  director,  appointment 29 

workers,  need  for  better  salaries 62-63 

Scientists,  trained,  value  to  Nation 64 

Sea-island  cotton,  description 827,329 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.     {See  Agriculture.) 
Seed- 
alfalfa,  prices  at  Kansas  City 608 

clover — 

statistics,  production,  1910-1921 73 

statistics  Bomraary,  1919,  1920.  1D21 771 

Bee  al9o  Clover  seed. 
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Seed — Continued. 

cost—  ^ago. 

as  factor  In  wheat  production ^ 120 

as  factor  in  wlieat  profits 117 

cotton,  mixing  as  cause  of  deterioration  of  crop 401 

quantity  per  acre,  various  crops 776 

timothy.     {See  Timothy  seed.) 

wheat,  treatment  for  bunt 110 

Seed-grain,  loans  to  farmers  in  1921 70 

exports,  statistics . 748,  749, 761 

imports,  statistics ^ 742,  749*  767 

Self  binder,  wheat,  use  in  threshing 92, 9d 

Self-ralcer  reaper.    See  Reaper. 
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